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[Chapter  23,  Stat.  L.,  1895.] 


[AN  ACT  ProvidinsT  for  the  public  printing;  and  binding  and  tbe  distri- 
bution of  public  documents.] 


Section  73,  paragraph  2 : 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  here- 
after be  submitted  and  printed  in  two  parts,  as  follows:  Part 
One,  which  shall  contain  purely  business  and  executive  matter 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress;  Part  Two,  which  shall  contain  such  reports 
from  the  different  Bureaus  and  Divisions,  and  such  papers  pre- 
pared by  their  special  agents,  accompanied  by  suitable  illustra- 
tions, as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  be  specially  suited 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  farm€»rs  of  the  country,  and  to  Include 
a  general  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  for  their 
information.  There  shall  be  printed  of  Part  One,  one  thousand 
copies  for  the  Senate,  two  thousand  copies  for  the  House,  and 
three  thousand  copies  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
of  Part  Two,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thirty  thousand  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  illustrations  fOr 
the  same  to  be  executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public 
Printer,  in  accordance  with  directions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  said  illustrations  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  the  title  of  each  of  the  said 
parts  shall  be  such  as  to  show  that  such  part  Is  complete  in  Itself. 
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YE^AJiB  O  OK    OK  THE 

U.S.DEPMTMENT  0FA6RICULTM 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  16^  1918. 

Sir  :  The  part  the  millions  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls 
on  the  farms  and  the  organized  agricultural  agencies  assist- 
ing them,  including  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  colleges  and  departments  of  agriculture,  and  farm- 
ers' organizations,  played  during  the  war  in  sustaining  this 
Nation  and  those  with  which  we  are  associated  is  striking 
but  altogether  too  little  known  and  appreciated.  On  them 
rested  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  increasing  food 
production  and  for  assisting  in  securing  fuller  conservation 
of  food  and  feed  stuffs.  The  satisfactory  execution  of  their 
task  was  of  supreme  importance  and  difficulty. 

The  proper  utilization  of  available  foods  is  one  thing;  the 
increase  of  production  along  economic  lines  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  It  is  prerequisite  and  fundamental.  It  is  one 
thing  to  ask  a  man  to  save;  it  is  another  to  ask  him,  con- 
fronted as  he  is  by  the  chances  of  the  market  and  the  risk  of 
loss  from  disease,  flood,  and  drouth,  to  put  his  labor  and 
capital  into  the  production  of  food,  feeds,  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  clothing. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  agencies  is  not  much  in  the 
public  eye.  There  is  little  of  the  dramatic  about  it.  The 
millions  of  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  directly  affected 
by  it  and  are  in  more  or  less  intimate  touch  with  it,  but  to 
the  great  urban  population  it  is  comparatively  unknown. 
Usually  people  in  cities  devote  very  little  thought  to  the 
rural  districts;  and  many  of  them  fortunately,  in  normal 
times,  have  to  concern  themselves  little  about  the  food  sup- 
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ply  and  its  sources.  The  daily  press  occupies  itself  largely 
with  the  news  of  the  hour,  and  the  magazines  have  their  at- 
tention centered  chiefly  on  other  activities.  Consequently, 
the  people  in  large  centers  have  slight  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  rural  problems  and  agencies.  Al- 
though the  Nation  has,  in  its  Federal  Department  and  the 
State  colleges  and  departments,  agricultural  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  farming  which,  in  point  of  personnel,  finan- 
cial support,  and  effectiveness,  excel  those  of  any  other  three 
nations  combined,  very  many  urban  people  were  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  such  institutions,  and  not  a  few  representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  effect  that  an  administration  ought  to 
be  created  to  secure  an  increase  of  production.  These  people 
have  seen  the  windows  of  cities  placarded  and  papers  filled 
with  pleas  for  conservation,  for  investment  in  bonds,  and  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Red  Cross.  They  have  wondered  why 
they  have  not  seen  similar  evidence  of  activity  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  They  did  not  know  of  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  quietly  working  in  every  rural  community  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  millions  of  bulletins  and  circulars  dealing 
with  the  problems  from  many  angles.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  field  of  these  workers  lies  outside  of  the  citv 
and  did  not  recognize  that  both  the  problem  and  the  methods 
were  different. 

Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  change.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  directed  to  its  food  supply,  and 
agriculture  has  assumed  a  place  of  even  greater  importance 
in  the  world's  thought.  More  space  has  been  devoted  to  it 
by  the  daily  press  and  weekly  journals  and  magazines.  This 
is  gratifying.  The  towns  and  cities,  all  of  them  directly  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  their  existence  and  most  of 
them  for  their  growth  and  prosperity,  must  of  necessity  take 
an  intelligent,  constructive  interest  in  rural  problems  and  in 
the  betterment  of  rural  life.  This  they  can  do  effectively 
only  as  they  inform  themselves  and  lend  their  support  to 
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the  carefully  conceived  plans  of  Federal  and  State  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  leadership  and  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  successful  farmers.  For  some  time  it  has  been  part  of 
the  plans  of  this  Department  to  enlist  the  more  complete 
cooperation  of  bankers  and  other  business  men  and  of  their 
associations  in  the  effort  to  make  agriculture  more  profitable 
and  rural  communities  more  healthful  and  attractive. "  Re- 
cent events  have  lent  emphasis  to  the  appeals  and  very 
marked  responses  have  bieen  made  in  every  part  of  the 
Union. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EFFORT. 

The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural 
organizations  to  secure  increased  production  can  perhaps 
best  be  concretely  indicated  in  terms  of  planting  operations. 
The  size  of  the  harvest  may  not  be  the  measure  of  the  labors 
of  the  farmers.  Adverse  weather  conditions  and  unusual 
ravages  of  insects  or  plant  diseases  may  partly  overcome 
and  neutralize  the  most  exceptional  exertions. 

ACREAGE. 

The  first  year  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  1917,  wit- 
nessed the  Nation's  record  for  acreage  planted — ^283,000,000 
of  the  leading  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  as  against 
261,000,000  for  the  preceding  year,  251,000,000  for  the  year 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  and  248,000,000 
for  the  five-year  average,  1910-1914.  This  is  a  gain  of 
22,000,000  over  the  year  preceding  our  entry  into  the  war 
and  of  35,000,000  over  the  five-year  average  indicated.  Even 
this  record  was  exceeded  the  second  year  of  the  war.  There 
was  planted  in  1918  for  the  same  crops  289,000,000  acres, 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  record  year  of  5,600.000.  It 
is  especially  noteworthy  that,  while  the  acreage  planted  in 
wheat  in  1917  was  slightly  less  than  that  for  the  record  year 
of  1915,  it  exceeded  the  five-year  average   (1910-1914)   by 
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7,000,000 ;  that  the  acreage  planted  in  1918  exceeded  the  pre- 
vious record  by  3,500,000;  and  that  the  indications  are  that 
the  acreage  planted  during  the  current  fall  season  will  con- 
siderably exceed  that  of  any  preceding  fall  planting. 

YIELDS. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years  climatic  conditions  over  con- 
siderable sections  of  the  Union  were  adverse — in  1917  espe- 
cially for  wheat  and  in  1918  for  corn.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  aggregate  yield  of  the  leading  cereals  in  each 
of  these  years  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year  in  the 
Nation's  history  except  1915.  The  estimated  total  for  1917 
was  5,796,000,000  bushels  and  for  1918,  5,638,000,000  bushels, 
a  decrease  of  approximately  160,000,000  bushels.  But  the 
conclusion  would  be  unwarranted  that  the  available  supplies 
for  human  food  or  the  aggregate  nutritive  value  will  be  less 
in  1918  than  in  1917.  Fortunately,  the  wheat  production  for 
the  current  year — 918,920,000  bushels — is  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  for  each  of  the  preceding  two  years,  650,828,000  in 
1917  and  636,318,000  in  1916,  and  is  next  to  the  record  wheat 
crop  of  the  Nation.  The  estimated  corn  crop,  2,749,000,000 
bushels,  exceeds  the  five-year  prewar  average  by  17,000,000 
bushels,  is  3.4  per  cent  above  the  average  in  quality,  and 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  1917.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
of  the  large  crop  of  last  year,  approximately  900,000,000 
bushels  were  soft.  This,  of  course,  was  valuable  as  feed  for 
animals,  but  less  so  than  corn  of  normal  quality.  It  should 
be  remembered,  in  thinking  in  terms  of  food  nutritional 
value,  that,  on  the  average,  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
com  crop  is  annually  consumed  by  human  beings  and  that 
not  more  than  26  per  cent  ever  leaves  the  farm.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  stocks  of  corn  on  the  farms 
November  1,  1918,  were  118,400,000  bushels,  as  against  less 
than  35,000,000  bushels  last  year,  and  93,340,000  bushels,  the 
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average  for  the  preceding  five  years.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  quality  of  each  of  the  four  great  cereals — ^barley,  wheat, 
com,  and  oats — ranges  from  3  to  5.4  per  cent  above  the 
average. 

Equally  striking  are  the  results  of  efforts  to  secure  an 
ampler  supply  of  meat  and  dairy  products.  In  spite  of  the 
large  exportation  of  horses  and  mules,  the  number  remain-, 
ing  on  farms  is  estimated  to  be  26,400,000,  compared  with 
25,400,000  for  the  year  preceding  the  European  war  and  24,- 
700,000,  the  annual  average  for  1910-1914.  The  other  prin- 
cipal classes  of  live  stock  also  show  an  increase  in  number — 
milch  cows  of  2,600,000,  or  from  20,700,000  in  1914  to  23,- 
300,000  in  1918 ;  other  cattle  of  7,600,000,  or  from  35,900,000 
to  43,500,000;  and  swine  of  12,500,000,  or  from  58,900,000 
to  71,400,000.  Within  the  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep — 
1,300,000,  or  from  47,616,000  in  1917  to  48,900,000  in  1918. 

In  terms  of  product  the  results  are  equally  striking.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  beef  for  1918  is  given  at  8,500,000,000 
pounds,  as  against  6,079,000,000  for  1914;  of  pork,  at  10,- 
500,000,000,  as  against  8,769,000,000 ;  and  of  mutton,  at  495,- 
000,000,  as  against  739,000,000,  a  total  of  all  these  products 
of  19,495,000,000  for  the  last  year  and  15,587,000,000  for  the 
year  preceding  the  European  war. 

An  increase  is  estimated  in  the  number  of  gallons  of  milk 
produced,  of  922,000,000,  or  from  7,507,000,000  to  8,429,- 
000,000,  and  in  the  pounds  of  wool  of  9,729,000,  or  from 
290,192,000  to  299,921,000.  The  figures  for  poultry  produc- 
tion have  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  roughly 
estimated  that  in  1918  we  raised  589,000,000  head,  compared 
with  544,000,000  in  1914  and  522,000,000,  the  five-year  av- 
erage, 1910-1914,  while  the  number  of  dozens  of  eggs 
increased  by  147,000,000,  or  from  1,774,000,000  in  1914  to 
1,921,000,000  in  1918,  and,  in  the  last  year  exceeded  the  five- 
year  average  by  226,000,000. 
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The  following  tables  may  facilitate  the  examination  of 
these  essential  facts : 


Acreage  of  crops  in  the  United  States, 
[Figures  refer  to  planted  acreage.) 


Crop. 


CEREALS. 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Kafirs 

Total 

VEOETABLES 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Total 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Grand  total. .. 


1918, 
subject  to 
revision. 


1917. 

subject  to 

revision. 


113,835,000 
64,659,000 
44,475,000 
9,108,000 
6,119,000 
1,045,000 
1,120,400 
5,114,000 


245,475,400 


119,755,000 

59,045,000 

43,572,000 

8,835,000 

4,480,000 

1,006,000 

964,000 

6,153,000 


242,810,000 


4,113,000 
959,000 


6,072,000 


4,390,000 
953,000 


6,343,000 


1916 


1914 


106,296,000  I 

66,810,000 

41,527,000 

7,757,000 

3,474,000 

828,000 

869,000 

3,944,000 


220,506,000 


103,435,000 

64,661,000 

38,442,000 

7,565,000 

2,733,000 

792,000 

694,000 


1208,322,000 


3,565,000 
774,000 


4,339,000 


1,452,900 
37,073,000 


289,073,300 


1,447,000 
33,841,000 


1,413,000 
34,985,000 


3,ni,000 
603,000 


4,314,000 


Annual 
avcra-re, 
1910-1914. 


105,240,000 

52,452,000 

38,014,000 

7,593,000 

2,562,000 

826,000 

733,000 


» 207, 420, 000 


3,686,000 
611,000 


4,297,000 


1,224,000 
36,832,000 


283,441,000   261,242,000 


1250,692,000 


1,209,000 
35,330,000 


248,256,000 


1  Excluding  kaflrs. 

Production  in  the  United  States, 
[Figures  are  In  round  thousands;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Crops. 


CEREALS. 

Com bush.. 

Wheat do.... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Rye do — 

Buckwheat do — 

Rice do 

Kafirs do 

Total do — 


1918 

Cunrevised 

estimate, 

November, 

1918). 


2,749,198 

918,920 

1,535,297 

236,505 

76,687 

18,370 

41,918 

01, 182 


1917, 

subject  to 

revision. 


3, 159, 494 

650,828 

1,587,286 

208,975 

60,145 

17,460 

36,278 

75,8<i6 


1916 


2,566,927 

636,318 

1,251,837 

182,309 

48,862 

ll,C<i2 

40,861 

63,858 


6,638,077   5,796,332  I  4,792,(W4 


1914 


2,672,804 

891,017 

1,141,060 

194,953 

42,779 

16,881 

23,649 


Annual 

average, 

1910-1914. 


2,732,457 

728,225 

1, 167, 961 

186,208 

37,568 

17,022 

24,378 


4,983,143     4,883,819 
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Production  in  the  United  States — Continued. 


Crops. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes bush. 

Sweet  potatoes do. . . 

Beans  (commercial) do. . . 

Onions,  lall  commercial  crop . . do. . . 
Cabbage  (commercial) tons. 

PRurra. 

Peaches bush. 

Pears do... 

Apples do. . . 

Cranberries,  3  States bbls. 

MISCELLANSOUS. 

Flaxseed bush. 

Sugar  beets tons. 

Tobacco lbs. 

All  hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 

Sorghum  sirup galls. 

Peanuts bush. 

Broom  ocHn,  5  States tons. 

Clover  seed bush. 


1918 
(unrevised       1917, 
estimate,  'subject  to 
November,  region. 
1918). 


390,101 

88,114 

17,802 

13,438 

565 


40,185 

10,342 

197,360 

374 


14,646 

6,549 

1,266,686 

86,254 

11,818 

29,757 

62,617 

52 

1,248 


442,536 

87,141 

14,967 

12,309 

475 


46,066 

13,281 

174,608 

255 


8,473 
5,980 
1,196,451 
94,930 
11,302 
34,175 
56,104 
52 
1,439 


1916 


286,953 

70,955 

10,  n5 

7,833 

252 


87,605 

11,874 

204,682 

4n 


14,296 

6,228 

1,163,278 

110,992 

11,450 

13,668 

36,324 

39 

1,706 


1914 


Annual 

average, 

1910-1914. 


409,921 

360,772 

56,574 

57,117 

11,585 

(0 

(0 

64,109 

43,752 

12,066 

11,184 

"  253,200 

197,896 

044 

13,749 

18,363 

6,585 

6,391 

1,034,679 

991,958 

88,686 

81,640 

16,135 

14,259 

1  No  estimate. 


Number  of  live  stock  on  farms  on  Jan,  1,  1910-1918, 
[Figm^s  are  In  round  thousands;  I.e.,  000  omitted.] 


Kind. 


Horses 

Mules 

Milch  cows. 
Other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


1918 

# 

1917 

1916 

1914 

21,563 

21, 210 

21,159 

20,962 

4,824 

4,723 

4,593 

4,449 

23,284 

22,894 

22,108 

20,737 

43,546 

41,689 

39,812 

35,855 

48,900 

47,616 

48,625 

49, 719 

71,374 

67,503 

67,766 

58,933 

Annual 
average, 
1910-1914. 


20,430 
4,346 
20,676 
38,000 
51,929 
61,866 
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Estimated  production  of  meat,  mUkf  and  wool. 
[Figures  are  in  round  thousands;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Product. 


Beef  1 pounds. . 

Porki do.... 

Mutton  and  goat  i do — 

Total do — 

Milk* gallons.. 

Wool    (including    pulled    wool) 

pounds 

Eggs  produced  > dozens. . 

Poultry  raised  « numJ>er. . 


1918 


8,500,000 

10,600,000 

495,000 


1917 


7,384,007 

8,450,148 

491,205 


19,495,000 


8,439,000 

299,921 

1,921,000 

589,000 


16,325,360 


8,288,000 

281,892 

1,884,000 

578,000 


1916 

6,670,938 

10,587,765 

633,969 


17,892,672 


8,003,000 

288,490 

1,848,000 

507,000 


1914 


6,078,908 

8, 708, 532 

739,401 


15,586,841 


7,507,000 

290,192 

1,774,000 

544,000 


1909 


8,138,000 

8,199,000 

615,000 


16,952,000 


7,466,406 

289,420 

« 1,591, 000 

S488,000 


1  Estimated,  for  lfiil4-1917,  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Figures  for  meat  production 
for  1918  are  tentative  estimates  based  upon  1917  production  and  a  comparison  of  slaughter 
under  Federal  inspection  for  nine  months  of  1918  with  the  corresponding  nine  months  in  1917. 

*  Rough  estimate. 

*  Annual  averages  for  1910-1914:  Eggs,  1,695,000,000  dosen;  poultry,  622fi00fi00. 


VALUES. 

On  the  basis  of  prices  that  have  recently  prevailed,  the 
value  of  all  crops  produced  in  1918  and  of  live  stock  on  farms 
on  January  1,  including  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry,  is  estimated  to  be  $24,700,000,000,  compared 
with  $21,325,000,000  for  1917,  $15,800,000,000  for  1916, 
$12,650,000,000  for  1914,  and  $11,700,000,000  for  the  five-year 
average.  O^  course,  this  greatly  increased  financial  showing 
does  not  mean  that  the  Nation  is  better  off  to  that  extent  or 
that  its  real  wealth  has  advanced  in  that  proportion.  Con- 
sidering merely  the  domestic  relations,  the  true  state  is  indi- 
cated rather  in  terms  of  real  commodities,  comparative 
statements  of  which  are  given  in  foregoing  paragraphs.  The 
increased  values,  however,  do  reveal  that  the  monetary  re- 
turns to  the  farmers  have  increased  proportionately  with 
those  of  other  groups  of  producers  in  the  Nation  and  that 
their  purchasing  power  has  kept  pace  in  the  rising  scale  of 
prices. 
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PLANS  FOR  1919. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  detailed  suggestions  for  the  spring 
planting  season  of  1919.  During  this  fall  the  Department, 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  agencies  carried  on  a 
campaign  for  a  large  wheat  acreage,  and  indications  were 
given  by  States  as  to  where  the  requisite  planting  could  be 
secured  without  calling  for  an  extension  of  the  area  or  even  a 
normal  acreage  in  the  States  which  had  suffered  from  drouth 
for  two  years.  It  was  suggested  that,  if  possible,  at  least 
45,000,000  acres  of  wheat  should  be  planted.  Fortunately, 
we  have  two  seasons  for  wheat  sowing,  and  the  Department 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that,  if  a  large  acreage  was  planted 
in  the  fall  and  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  make  appropriate  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  the  spring  operations.  The  informal 
indications  coming  to  the  Department  are  that  the  farmers 
exceeded  the  plantings  suggested  by  the  Department.  We  do 
not  know  how  either  the  wheat  or  the  rye  will  come  through 
the  winter,  and  are  not  now  able  to  state  what  the  require- 
ments should  be  for  the  next  season,  nor  can  anyone  now  tell 
what  the  world  demand  will  be  at  the  close  of  the  harvest 
season  of  1919.  We  do  know  that  for  the  ensuing  months 
the  Nation  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  large  quantities 
of  available  food  and  feeds  to  supply  not  only  the  peoples 
with  whom  we  cooperated  in  the  war  but  also  those  of  the 
neutrals  and  the  central  powers.  This  will  involve  a  con- 
tinuation of  conservation  on  the  part  of  our  people  and 
probably  of  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  range  of  prices 
for  food  products  during  the  period.  When  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  return  to  somewhat  normal  conditions  and  re- 
sume the  planting  of  bread  and  feed  grains  sufficient  in  large 
measure  to  meet  their  requirements,  and  whether  the  shin- 
ping  will  open  up  sufficiently  to  permit  the  free  movement 
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of  grains  from  distant  countries  like  Australia,  India,  and 
Argentina,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  It  is  certain  that 
all  these  nations  will  direct  their  attention  very  specifically 
to  the  producing  of  supplies  in  respect  to  which  good  returns 
may  naturally  be  expected.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  world  to  expedite  this  process  as  much  as  possible; 
and,  while  the  problem  of  immediate  distribution  of  avail- 
able foods  demands  urgent  consideration,  the  production 
programs  for  the  next  harvest  should  also  receive  no  less 
common  and  urgent  attention. 

Two  things  seem  to  be  clear.  One  is  that  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  world  will  have  need  particularly  of  a  larger 
supply  than  normal  of  certain  live  stock,  and  especially  of 
fats.  We  must  not  fail,  therefore,  to  adopt  every  feasible 
means  of  economically  increasing  these  things;  and,  as  a 
part  of  our  program,  we  shall  give  thought  to  the  securing 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  feed  stuffs  and  to  the  eradica- 
tion and  control  of  all  forms  of  animal  disease.  The  De- 
partment has  already  taken  steps  in  this  direction  and  has 
issued  a  circular  containing  detailed  suggestions. 

Another  is  the  need  of  improving  the  organization  of  our 
agricultural  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  intelligently  execut- 
ing such  plans  as  may  seem  to  be  wise.  We  shall  attempt  not 
only  to  perfect  the  organization  and  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  State 
departments,  and  the  farmers'  organizations,  but  we  shall 
especially  labor  to  strengthen  the  local  farm,  bureaus  and 
other  organizations  which  support  so  effectively  the  exten- 
sion forces  and  assist  them  in  their  activities.  This  is  highly 
desirable  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  present  abnor- 
mal conditions  but  also  for  the  future.  The  local  as  well 
as  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  are  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  Nation  in  all  its  activities  designed  to  make  rural  life 
more  profitable,  healthful,  and  attractive,  and,  therefore,  to 
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secure  adequate  economic  production,  efficient  distribution, 
and  necessary  conservation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges, 
and  other  organizations  will  continue  to  give  definite  thought 
to  all  the  problems,  will  keep  close  track  of  developments, 
and,  at  the  proper  time  in  advance  of  the  next  planting  sea- 
son, will  la7  the  situation  before  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
They  will  attempt  to  outline  the  needs  and  lo  sugge^  par- 
ticular crops  the  increased  production  of  which  should  be 
emphasized. 

COOPERATION  OF  OFFICIAL  AGENCIES. 

To  aid  in  securing  larger  production  and  fuller  conserva- 
tion during  1917  and  1918,  the  Department  and  the  State 
colleges  and  commissioners  of  agriculture  were  in  cordial 
cooperation.  I  can  not  adequately  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  which  the  State  officials  manifested  in  placing 
themselves  at  the  service  of  the  Grovemment  and  of  the  ex- 
tent, variety,  and  effectiveness  of  their  efforts  in  every  under- 
taking. The  authorities  and  staffs  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  every  State  of  the  Union  placed  their  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Department,  supported  its  efforts  and 
plans  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  omitted  no  opportunity,  on 
their  own  initiative,  to  adopt  and  prosecute  helpful  measures 
and  to  urge  the  best  agricultural  practice  suited  to  their 
localities.  They  not  only  responded  promptly  to  every 
request  made  on  them  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  plans 
but  also  liberally  made  available  to  the  Department  the 
services  of  many  of  their  most  efficient  officers.  Equally 
generous  was  the  support  of  the  great  agricultural  journals 
of  the  Union.  They  gladly  sent  their  representatives  to 
attend  conferences  called  by  the  Federal  Department  and 
through  their  columns  rendered  vast  service  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information. 
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Very  much  assistance  also  was  received  from  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  created  jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administrator  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  views  of  farmers  and  farm  organiza- 
tions and  of  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  to  safeguard 
all  legitimate  interests.  This  body,  as  a  whole  and  also 
through  its  subconmiittees,  studied  the  largei:  and  more 
critical  agricultural  problems  confronting  the  Government, 
gave  many  valuable  criticisms  and  highly  useful  sugges- 
tions, and  assisted  in  the  several  communities  in  making 
knawn  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Department.  The 
committee  included,  in  addition  to  representative  farmers, 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  the  leading  farm  organizations. 
It  was  composed  of  former  Grov.  Henry  C.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  farmer  and  cattleman  and  member  of  the  price- 
fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  price  activities  bearing  on 
farm  products;  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Illinois,  farmer  and  master 
of  the  National  Grange ;  C.  S.  Barrett,  of  Georgia,  president 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union ;  D.  O. 
Mahoney,  of  Wisconsin,  farmer  specializing  in  cigar  leaf 
tobacco  and  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity; 
Milo  D.  Campbell,  of  Michigan,  president  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation ;  Eugene  D.  Funk,  of  Illinois,  ex- 
President  of  the  National  Grain  Association  and  president 
of  the  National  Com  Association;  N.  H.  Gentry,  of  Mis- 
souri, interested  in  swine  production  and  improvement  and 
vice  president  of  the  American  Berkshire  Association ;  Frank 
J.  Hagenbarth,  of  Idaho,  cattle  and  sheep  grower  and  {M^esi- 
dent  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association;  Elbert  S. 
Brigham,  of  Vermont,  dairyman  and  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture; W.  L.  Brown,  of  Kansas,  wheat  grower  and  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  agriculture;  David  R.  Coker,  of 
South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  State  council  of  defense. 
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successful  cotton  farmer,  and  producer  of  improved  types 
of  cotton ;  W.  R.  Dodson,  of  Louisiana,  farmer  and  dean  of 
the  Louisiana  College  of  Agriculture;  Wesley  G.  Gordon,  of 
Tennessee,  demonstrator  of  better  farming  and  influential  in 
promoting  the  introduction  of  crimson  clover  and  other 
legumes  in  his  State;  John  Grattan,  of  Colorado,  agricul- 
tural editor,  member  of  the  Grange  and  Farmers'  Union, 
and  cattle  feeder;  J.  N.  Hagan,  of  North  Dakota,  general 
farmer  planting  spring  wheat  on  a  large  scale  and  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  and  labor;  W.  W.  Harrah,  of  Oregon, 
wheat  grower,  director  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Agency 
of  Pendleton,  and  member  of  the  Fanners'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union;  C.  W.  Hunt,  of  Iowa,  general  farmer 
and  large  com  planter  and  live-stock  producer;  H.  W.  Jef- 
fers,  of  New  Jersey,  dairjonan,  president  of  the  Walker- 
Grordon  Laboratory  Co.,  and  member  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture;  Isaac  Lincoln,  of  South  Dakota,  banker  and 
successful  grower  on  a  large  scale  of  special  varieties  ©f  seed 
grains;  David  M.  Massie,  of  Ohio,  general  farmer  and  suc- 
cessful business  man,  interested  particularly  in  farm  man- 
agement; William  F.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  general  farmer, 
agricultural  representative  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  member  of  the  State  Farm  and  Markets 
Council;  George  C.  Roeding,  of  California,  fruit  grower, 
nurseryman,  and  irrigation  farmer,  and  president  •f  the 
State  agricultural  society ;  Marion  Sansom,  of  Texas,  cattle- 
man, live-stock  merchant,  and  director  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank  at  Dallas ;  and  C.  J.  Tyson,  of  Pennsylvania,  gen- 
eral farmer  and  fruit  grower  and  former  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Association. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 

The  emergency  through  which  the  Nation  has  passed  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Coopera- 
tive  Agricultural  Extension  Service.    It  has  become  increas- 
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ingly  dear  that  no  more  important  piece  of  educational 
extension  machinery  has  ever  been  created.  It  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  most  effective  means  of  getting 
information  to  the  farmers  and  their  families  and  of  se- 
curing the  application  of  the  best  scientific  and  practical 
processes  is  through  the  direct  touch  of  well-trained  men 
and  women.  With  additional  funds  made  available  through 
the  regular  agricultural  extension  act,  and  especially  through 
the  emergency  food-production  measure,  the  Department,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  colleges,  quickly  took  steps  to 
expand  the  extension  forces  with  a  view  to  place  in  each 
rural  county  one  or  more  agents.  When  this  Nation  entered 
the  war  in  April,  1917,  there  was  a  total  of  2,14&  men  and 
women  employed  in  county,  home  demonstration,  and  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  distributed  as  follows:  County  agent 
work,  1,461 ;  home  demonstration  work,  545 ;  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work,  143.  In  November  of  this  year  the  number  had 
increased  to  5,218,  of  which  1,513  belong  to  the  regular  staff 
and  3,705  to  the  emergency  force.  There  were  2,732  in  the 
county  agent  service,  1,724  in  the  home  demonstration  work, 
and  762  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  activities.  This  does  not 
include  the  larger  number  of  specialists  assigned  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  colleges  to  aid  the  extension  workers  in 
the  field  and  to  supplement  their  efforts. 

It  would  be  almost  easier  to  tell  what  these  men  and 
women  did  not  do  than  to  indicate  the  variety  and  extent 
of  their  operations.  They  have  actively  labored  not  only  to 
further  the  plans  for  increased  economical  production  along 
all  lines  and  carried  to  the  rural  population  the  latest  and 
best  information  bearing  on  agriculture,  but  also  to  secure 
the  conservation  of  foods  and  feeds  on  the  farm;  and,  in 
addition,  many  of  them  have  aided  in  the  task  of  promoting 
the  better  utilization  of  food  products  in  the  cities.  They 
constitute  the  only  Federal  machinery  in  intimate  touch  with 
the  millions  of  people  in  the  farming  districts.    They  have. 
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therefore,  been  able  to  render  great  service  to  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  such  as  the  Treasury  in  its  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns,  the  Bed  Cross,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  organizations  in  their  war  activities,  and 
the  Food  Administration  in  its  special  tasks. 

WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

It  would  require  a  volume  even  to  outline  all  the  things 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done.  It  stimu- 
lated production,  increasingly  controlled  plant  and  animal 
diseases,  reducing  losses  from  the  cattle  tick,  hog  cholera, 
tuberculosis,  predatory  animals,  and  crop  pests,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Labor,  rendered  assistance 
to  the  farmers  in  securing  labor.  It  safeguarded  seed  stocks 
and  secured  and  distributed  good  seeds  to  farmers  for  cash 
at  cost ;  acted  jointly  with  the  Treasury  Department  in  mak- 
ing loans  from  the  President's  special  fund  to  distressed 
farmers  in  drouth-stricken  sections;  aided  in  transporting 
stock  from  the  drouth  areas;  greatly  assisted  in  the  market- 
ing of  farm  products,  and,  under  enormous  difficulties,  helped 
the  farmers  to  secure  a  larger  supply  of  fertilizers.  At  the 
direction  of  the  President,  it  is  administering  under  license 
the  control  of  the  stockyards  and  of  the  ammonia,  fertilizer, 
and  farm-equipment  industries. 

The  Department  maintained  intimate  touch  with  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the  War  Industries,  War  Trade, 
and  Shipping  Boards,  and  the  Fuel  and  Food  Administra- 
tions. Through  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  it  not  only 
continued  to  safeguard  the  meat  supply  for  the  civilian 
population,  but  it  also  inspected  the  meats  used  at  the  vari- 
ous cantonments,  training  camps,  forts,  posts,  and  naval  sta- 
tions, and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  veterinary  corps. 
Through  the  Forest  Service  it  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  practically  all  branches  of  the  GovemmlBnt  having  to  do 
with  the  purchase  or  use  of  forest  products  and  to  many  in- 
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dustries  which  supply  war  material  to  the  Grovemm^kt,  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  lumber  situation,  aided  in  many 
directions  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  and  the  Navy 
Department  in  the  execution,  of  their  aeroplane  programs, 
conducted  cooperative  tests  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  and  collaborated  in  the  organization 
of  the  forestry  regiments.  Its  Bureau  of  Markets  handled 
the  distributicm  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers  for  cash  at 
cost,  cooperated  with  the  War  Industries  Board  in  broaden- 
ing the  channels  of  distribution  and  stimulating  the  use  of 
stocks  of  low-grade  cotton,  and  worked  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration in  the  handling  of  grains  and  in  other  of  its 
activities.  Its  Bureau  of  Chemistry  assisted  other  depart- 
ments in  preparing  specifications  for  articles  needed  by  them, 
aided  the  War  Department  in  the  organization  of  its  chem- 
ical research  work  and  in  making  tests  of  fabrics  and  sup- 
plies, worked  out  formulas  for  waterproofing  leather,  and 
maintained  intimate  touch  with  the  related  services  of  the 
Food  Administration.  The  Department  collaborated  with 
the  War  Departm^it  in  its  handling  of  the  draft,  with 
special  reference  to  its  problem  of  leaving  on  the  farms  the 
indispensable  skilled  agricultural  laborers.  In  like  manner, 
through  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the  Bureaus  of 
Soils,  Eoads,  Biology,  and  Entomology,  the  Department's 
services  have  been  freely  extended  to  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  It  would  be  impossible  in  reasonable  space  to 
indicate  its  participation  in  all  directions,  and  reference 
must  therefore  be  made  to  reports  of  the  several  bureaus. 

MEAT  SUPPLY. 

Farm  animals  and  their  products  received  a  large  share  of 
the  Department's  attention.  Efforts  were  directed  toward 
increasing  the  output  of  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  other  fats, 
cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  wool,  and  hides,  first,  by  encouraging 
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the  live-stock  raiser  to  make  a  direct  increase  in  his  herds 
and  flocks  and  their  products  and,  second,  by  assisting  him 
to  prevent  loss  from  disease. 

The  campaigns  for  increased  production  yielded  especially 
fruitful  results  in  respect  to  pigs  and  poultry.  Indications 
are  that  the  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  pork  production  this 
year  over  1917,  asked  for  by  the  Food  Administration,  will 
be  realized,  at  least  in  weight  if  not  in  number  of  hogs. 
Poulti-y  and  eggs  also  show  a  material  increase,  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  the  latter  were  preserved  by  householders 
in. the  season  of  plenty  for  use  in  time  of  scarcity. 

Steps  were  taken  also  to  encourage  the  growing  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  but  results  are  naturally  slower  with  these  ani- 
mals than  with  pigs  and  poultry.  Stockmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  urged  to  carry  sufficient  numbers  of  cattle 
in  order  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  pastures  and 
feeds  which  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted;  cattle 
feeders  were  advised  how  to  save  certain  grain  for  human 
consumption  by  substituting  other  feeds  for  their  stock, 
and  efforts  were  continued  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  areas  freed  from  ticks. 

Through  the  joint  action  of  the  Bureaus  of  Animarindus- 
try  and  Markets  and  the  States  Eelations  Service  valuable 
assistance  was  rendered  in  the  movement  of  cattle  from 
the  drouth-stricken  areas  of  Texas.  The  county  agents  in 
that  State,  cooperating  with  the  extension  workers  in  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Florida,  and  with  the  agents  of  the  other  bureaus  men- 
tioned, indicated  to  farmers  in  regions  of  heavy  crop  pro- 
duction the  manner  in  which  the  cattle  could  be  obtained 
from  the  distressed  sections  and  have  greatly  aided  in  ar- 
ranging for  their  transportation.  As  a  result  of  their  ef- 
forts it  is  estimated  that  approximately  300,000  head  of 
cattle  were  saved  from  starvation  or  premature  slaughter. 
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OVERCOMING   ANIMAL   DISEASES. 

The  increasing  control  and  eradication  of  animal  diseases 
stimulated  production  on  a  more  economical  basis.  For 
years  the  Department  has  been  carrying  on  such  work,  but 
during  the  past  year  its  efforts  were  greatly  extended  and 
more  vigorously  prosecuted  with  unusually  favorable  results. 

The  cattle  TicK.-The  progress  made  in  the  eradication 
of  the  southern  cattle  ticks  led  to  the  release  from  quarantine 
of  67,308  square  miles,  the  largest  area  freed  in  any  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  1906.  The  total  free 
area  is  now  379,312  square  miles,  or  52  per  cent  of  that 
originally  quarantined;  and  the  work  of  the  past  summer 
will  result  in  the  addition  of  79,217  more  on  December  1. 
The  release  of  the  remainder  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
since  my  last  report  makes  the  first  strip  of  uninfested  ter- 
ritory from  the  interior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  pro- 
posed action  on  December  1  will  liberate  the  entire  State  of 
South  Carolina,  thus  opening  a-  broad  avenue  of  free  terri- 
tory to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  method  of  eradication  employed  is  the  systematic  and 
regular  dipping,  throughout  the  season,  in  a  standard  ar- 
senical solution,  of  all  cattle  in  a  community.  The  cost  has 
been  from  18  to  50  cents  a  head,  while  the  enhanced  value  of 
each  animal  greatly  exceeds  this,  one  canvass  having  shown 
an  estimated  average  increase  of  $9.76.  The  eradication  of 
the  ticks  not  only  prevents  heavy  losses,  but  also  permits  the 
raising  of  high-class  beef  cattle  and  the  development  of 
dairying  in  sections  where  neither  was  before  economically 
possible. 

Hog  cholera. — ^The  ravages  of  hog  cholera,  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  increasing  hog  production,  were  greatly  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  cooperative  campaign  conducted  in  33 
States.  The  methods  of  control  involved  farm  sanitation, 
quarantine,  and  the  application  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum. 
Data  compiled  by  the  Department  show  that  the  losses  from 
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hog  cholera  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1918,  amounted  to 
only  $32,000,000,  as  compared  with  $75,000,000  in  1914,  a 
reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  less  than  J5ve  years. 
Stated  in  another  way,  the  death  rate  from  hog  cholera  in 
the  United  States  was  144  per  thousand  in  1897, 118  in  1914, 
and  only  42  in  1917,  the  lowest  in  35  years. 

The  protective  serum  was  used  also  at  public  stockyards 
during  the  last  year.  Among  the  hogs  received  at  market 
centers  there  are  many  which  are  too  li^t  in  weight  for 
slaughtering  and  which  should  be  sent  back  to  farms  for 
further  growth  and  fattening.  Formerly,  because  of  the 
danger  of  spreading  cholera,  the  Department  would  not 
allow  hogs  to  leave  public  stockyards  except  for  immediate 
slaughter.  The  result  was  that  all  light-weight  hogs  sent 
to  the  markets  were  slaughtered.  Some  of  these  were  young 
sows  suitable  for  breeding.  Now  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry treats  these  immature  pigs  with  serum  and  allows 
them  to  be  shipped  out  as  stockers  and  feeders.  Duriug  the 
past  year  more  than  250,000  head  were  handled  in  this  way. 
Their  average  weight  was  approximately  100  pounds.  It  is 
probable  that  practically  all  of  them  were  returned  to  the 
markets  later  at  an  average  weight  of  250  to  275  pounds, 
making  an  aggregate  gain  of  about  40,000,000  pounds  of 
pork. 

TuBERCxn.osis. — ^Tuberculosis,  the  most  widely  distributed 
destructive  disease  that  now  menaces  the  live-stock  industry, 
recently  was  made  a  special  object  of  attack.  In  coopera- 
tion with  State  authorities  and  live-stock  owners,  a  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  in  40  States  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
from  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle,  from  swine,  and  in  selected 
areas.  At  present  our  efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  first 
project,  since  the  pure-bred  herds  are  the  foundation  of  our 
breeding  stock.  A  plan  adopted  in  December,  1917,  by  the 
United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  and  repre- 
sentatives of  breeders'  associations,  and  approved  by  the 
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Department,  was  put  into  operation  with  the  assistance  of  a 
large  nnmber  of  herd  owners*  Herds  are  tested  with  tuber- 
culin, and  any  diseased  animals  are  removed  and  the  prem- 
ises cleaned  and  disinfected.  Subsequent  tests  are  made 
at  proper  intervals.  By  this  means  there  is  being  established 
an  accredited  list  of  pure-bred  herds  from  which  breeding 
stock  may  be  secured  with  reasonable  assurance  that  it  is 
free  from  tuberculosis.  The  first  list,  consisting  of  more 
than  1,000  names  of  owners  of  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle, 
representing  tests  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was 
compiled  and  printed  for  distribution  to  breeders. 

Paiiasitig  and  otheb  diseases. — Enlarged  forces  and  more 
energetic  measures  brought  further  progress  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  parasitic  diseases  known  as  scabies  or  scab  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  These  diseases  now  linger  in  only  a  few 
small  areas.  Aid  was  extended  to  the  War  Department  and 
to  State  and  local  authorities  in  reducing  and  preventing 
losses  from  influenza  or  shipping  fever  of  horses,  which  has 
been  very  prevalent  among  animals  collected  for  Army  pur- 
poses. Greater  efforts  were  put  forth  also  to  control,  reduce, 
and  prevent  blackleg,  anthrax,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  con- 
tagious abortion,  dourine,  parasites,  plant  poisoning,  and 
other  diseases  which  operate  to  reduce  live-stock  production. 

predatory  animals. 

The  increasing  control  and  destruction  of  predatory  ani- 
mals had  a  direct  bearing  on  live-stock  production.  During 
the  year  there  were  captured  and  killed  849  wolves,  26,241 
coyotes,  85  mountain  lions,  and  3,462  bobcats  and  lynxes. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  destruction  of  these  pests  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  live  stock  valued  at  $2,376,650. 

The  cooperative  State  campaigns  oi^nized  to  ext^minate 
native  rodents,  mainly  prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  pocket 
gophers,  and  jack  rabbits,  which  annually  destroy  $150,- 
000,000  worth  of  food  and  feed  products,  proved  to  be  practi- 
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cal  and  of  great  immediate  value  in  increasing  grain  and 
forage  production.  To  destroy  ground  squirrels  and  prairie 
dogs  on  more  than  3,295,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in 
Montana,  15,865  farmers  distributed  276  tons  of  poisoned 
grain  prepared  under  direction,  while  in  North  Dakota 
34,796  treated  once  approximately  5,430,000  acres  and  a 
second  time  over  7,000,000  acres  covered  in  similar  campaigns 
during  the  preceding  two  years.  In  Idaho  the  work  has 
been  in  progress  in  22  counties,  with  more  than  4,000  farmers 
and  officials  assisting;  and  it  is  planned  to  include  every 
coimty  in  the  State  next  year.  Similar  work  was  organized 
and  is  in  progress  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  in 
cooperation  with  agricultural  college  extension  departments, 
State  coimcils  of  defense,  and  other  local  organizations. 
Several  million  bushels  of  grain  and  much  hay  and  forage 
were  saved  through  these  efforts,  which  will  be  continued  on 
an  enlarged  scale  during  the  coming  year. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  RANGES. 

A  very  material  increase  was  brought  about  in  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  wopl  cm  the  forest  ranges.  Careful  ob- 
servation of  range  conditions  and  study  of  the  methods 
which  would  secure  the  most  complete  utilization  of  the  for- 
age disclosed  that  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  animals  was  possible  without  overgrazing  the  forests.  The 
number  of  cattle  under  permit  for  the  1918  season  was  nearly 
2,140,000,  and  of  sheep  more  than  8,450,000.  In  two  years 
there  were  placed  on  the  forests  approximately  1,000,000 
additional  head  of  live  stock,  representing  about  25,000,000 
pounds  of  beef,  16,000,000  of  mutton,  and  4,000,000  of  wool. 

The  season  of  1918  strikingly  illustrated  the  advantages 
which  the  National  Forest  ranges  offer  to  the  western  live- 
stock industry.    Throughout  the  West  the  ranges  outside  the 
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forests  were  generally  in  bad  shape  on  account  of  drouth 
conditions.  The  live-stock  business  is  becoming  precarious 
for  owners  who  are  dependent  upon  the  open  public  range; 
many  are  closing  out,  and  the  number  of  range  stock  is  being 
reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  National  Forest 
ranges  is  increasing  and  their  productivity  is  rising  nnder 
the  system  of  regulation.  Never  was  the  wisdom  of  Grovem- 
ment  control  of  these  ranges  more  manifest  than  at  the 
present  time. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Department  endeavored  to  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  output  of  dairy  products  by  means  of  more  and  bettor 
(jows,  improved  methods  and  practices,  and  the  extension  of 
dairying  in  sections  where  the  industry  had  not  been  fully 
developed.  Continued  encouragement  was  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  in  Southern  and  Western 
States,  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  cheese  factories 
in  the  moimtainous  regions  of  the  South,  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  silos  as  a  means  of  providing  winter  feed. 

The  food  value  of  dairy  products  was  brought  to  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  consuming  public  and  their  economical  use  ad- 
vocated. An  extensive  campaign  was  waged  to  encourage 
the  production  and  consumption  of  cottage  cheese  as  a  means 
of  utilizing  for  human  food  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  large 
quantities  of  which  ordinarily  are  fed  to  live  stock  or  are 
wasted.  Printed  matter  on  the  nutritional  value  of  cottage 
cheese  and  on  the  methods  of  making  it  was  issued  in  large 
editions  and  widely  circulated,  in  cooperation  with  State  ex- 
tension organizations,  and  specialists  were  sent  out  to  en- 
courage its  production  and  consumption. 

THE  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTFION. 

The  Federal  meat-inspection  service  covered  884  estab- 
lishments in  253  cities  and  towns.  There  were  slaughtered 
under  inspection  10,938,287  cattle,  3,323,079  calves,  8,769,498 
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sheep,  149,503  goats,  and  35,449,247  swine,  a  total  of  58,629,612 
animals.  Compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  these 
figures  represent  a  decline  of  5,000,000  in  the  total  number 
of  animals,  but  an  increase  of  nearly  1,750,000  cattle  and 
more  than  600,000  calves.  Condemnations  amounted  to 
206,265  animals  or  carcasses  and  528,481  parts  of  carcasses. 
The  supervision  of  meats  and  products  prepared  and  pro- 
cessed covered  7,905,184,924  pounds,  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
demnation of  17,543,184  pounds.  There  were  certified  for 
export  2,510,446,802  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

GOOD  FOOD  FOR   SOLDIERS   AND  SAILORS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Department  participated  in  protecting  our 
military  and  naval  forces  against  unwholesome  foods.  The 
Federal  meat  inspection,  which  for  years  has  safeguarded 
the  civil  population  of  the  United  States  from  bad  meat  in 
interstate  commerce,  was  extended  to  include  the  special 
supervision  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  American  Army  and 
Navy.  The  examination,  selection,  and  handling  of  meats 
and  fats  are  in  expert  hands  from  the  time  the  live  animals 
are  driven  to  slaughter  until  the  finished  product  is  delivered 
in  good  condition  to  the  mess  cooks.  Inspectors  were  as- 
signed to  the  various  cantonments,  training  camps,  forts, 
posts,  and  other  places  in  the  United  States  where  large 
nmnbers  of  troops  are  assembled  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  there  were  69  such  experts  with  the  Army  and 
30  with  the  Navy. 

MARKET  NEWS  SERVICES. 

As  soon  as  the  appropriations  under  the  food  production 
act  became  available  steps  were  taken  to  expand  much  of 
the  regular  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  to  institute 
certain  new  lines.  The  Market  News  Services,  which  had 
been  established  on  a  relatively  small  scale    were  greatly 
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enlarged  until  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  ap- 
proiximately  90  branch  offices  distributing  market  informa- 
tion to  all  sections  of  the  country  over  practically  14,000 
miles  of  leased  wires.  Many  producers,  distributors,  and 
others  have  come  to  depend  on  these  services  and  to  make 
less  use  of  commercial  price-quoting  agencies,  which  are  not 
able  to  furnish  data  so  reliable,  accurate,  prompt,  and  com- 
prehensive. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

An  organization  was  built  up  for  the  national  interchange 
of  market  information  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  news 
service  on  these  products  was  made  continuous  throughout 
the  year  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  instituted.  Reports 
were  issued  in  season  covering  approximately  32  commodities 
and  indicating  daily  car-lot  shipments,  the  jobbing  prices  in 
the  principal  markets  throughout  the  country,  and  other 
shipping-point  facts  for  these  crops.  In  addition  to  the 
permanent  market  stations  opened  durmg  the  period  of 
important  crop  movements  temporary  field  stations  were 
operated  at  82  points  in  various  producing  sections,  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND   MEATS. 

The  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats  was  extended  to 
include  additional  important  live  stock  and  meat  marketing 
centers  and  producing  districts.  New  features  also  were 
added  to  make  the  service  more  useful  to  producers  and  the 
trade.  The  daily  reports  on  meat-trade  conditions,  which 
formerly  gave  information  on  the  demand,  supplies,  and 
wholesale  prices  of  western  dressed  fresh  meats  in  four  of 
the  most  important  eastern  markets,  now  cover  also  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Pittsburgh.  As  a  supplement 
to  the  daily  reports,  a  weekly  review  is  published.  The  daily 
telegraphic  report  on  live-stock  shipments  west  of  the  J^  Tle- 
gheny  Mountains  was  expanded  to  include  all  live  stock 
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loaded  on  railroads  throughout  the  United  States.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  "in"  and  "out"  movement  in  certain 
feeding  districts  is  being  published.  This  work  is  valuable 
in  indicating  the  potential  meat  supply  of  the  country  and 
will  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  available  funds  permit. 
On  June  1,  1918,  the  Department  took  over  the  fumish- 
.  ing  of  all  telegraphic  market  reports  distributed  daily  from 
the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  on  live-stock  receipts  and 
prices,  including  not  only  those  regularly  sent  over  the 
leased  wire  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  but  all  reports  used 
by  commercial  news  agencies  and  press  associations.  The 
substitution  of  a  Government  report  for  the  previous  .un- 
official service  has  exerted  a  material  influence  in  restoring 
confidence  in  the  reports  of  market  conditions,  the  lack  of 
which  has  boen  a  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  live-stock  industry. 

DAIRY   AND   POULTRY   PRODUCTS. 

The  news  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products  gives 
prices  of  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  trade  conditions,  market 
receipts,  storage  movement,  and  supplies  in  storage  and  in 
the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  jobbers.  Since  the  fall  of  1917 
it  has  covered  Washington,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco.  Data  were  se- 
cured each  month  from  approximately  14,000  dairy  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  quan- 
tities produced  of  such  products  as  whey,  process  butter, 
oleomargarine,  cheese  of  different  kinds,  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  various  classes  of  powdered  milk,  casein, 
and  milk  sugar. 

GRAIN,  HAY,  AND  FEED. 

Biweekly  statements  on  the  stocks  of  grain,  hay,  and  feed, 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  these  commodities,  and  the 
prices  at  which  they  were  being  bought  and  sold  in  carload 
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lots,  were  issued  from  New  York,  Kichmond,  Atlanta,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma,  Denver,  Spo- 
kane, and  San  Francisco. 

Through  the  machinery  of  these  services,  emergency  work 
of  special  value  was  conducted.  At  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector General  of  Railroads,  a  survey  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  location  of  the  soft  com  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  number  of  freight  cars  needed  to  move  it;  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  Food  Administration,  the  feed  require- 
ments of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  were 
ascertained.  Temporary  offices  were  opened  in  the  drouth- 
stricken  regions  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
and  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to  assist  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  in 
securing  supplies  of  feed,  and  aid  was  thus  given  in  saving 
thousands  of  cattle  from  starvation  or  premature  slaughter. 

BEEDS. 

Although  it  has  been  apparent  for  several  years  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  available  more  depend- 
able and  complete  information  on  seed-marketing  conditions, 
the  situation  did  not  become  acute  until  war  was  declared. 
To  meet  the  conditions  then  encountered,  field  offices  were 
opened  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Spo- 
kane, San  Francisco,  and  Denver.  Information  obtained 
through  them  and  through  voluntary  reporters  throughout 
the  country  is  disseminated  by  means  of  a  monthly  publica- 
tion entitled  "  The  Seed  Reporter."  The  workers  connected 
with  this  service  have  cooperated  fully  with  the  seed-stocks 
committee  of  the  Department  in  furthering  effective  seed 
distribution. 

LOCAL  MARKET  REPORTING  SERVICE. 

What  is  known  as  the  Local  Market  Reporting  Service 
covers  an  entirely  new  field  and  is  a  logical  and  necessary 
supplement  to  the  national  telegraphic  news  services.    The 
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first  experiment  was  made  in  Providence,  R.  L,  shortly  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful that,  when  emergency  fimds  became  available,  the 
work  was  broadened  and,  in  cooperation  with  local  authori- 
ties, agents  were  placed  in  15  additional  cities.  This  service 
consists  largely  of  reports  on  local  market  conditions  and 
prices  based  on  daily  observations  and  is  conducted  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  growers  and  consumers,  though  it  is  also 
very  useful  to  dealers.  Consumers'  figures  are  made  public 
through  the  local  newspapers  and  are  helpful  guides  for  the 
housewife.  The  growers'  reports  contain  brief  discussions  of 
market  features,  changes,  and  developments,  and  give  tables 
showing  prices  received  by  producers  for  certain  products 
and,  as  well,  those  of  wholesale  and  commission  dealers. 

rxsPEcnoN  or  food  products. 

Since  the  fall  of  1917  the  Department,  through  the  Food 
Products  Inspection  Service,  has  made  it  possible  for  ship- 
pers to  receive  certificates  from  disinterested  Federal  repre- 
sentatives as  to  the  condition  of  their  fruit  and  vegetable 
shipm^its  upon  arrival  at  large  central  markets.  There  are 
now  inspectors  in  36  of  the  most  important  markets  of  the 
country.  As  a  result  of  their  activities,  perishable  food- 
stuffs entered  more  quickly  into  the  channels  of  consump- 
tion, cars  were  released  more  promptly,  and  many  rejections 
and  reversions  prevented.  The  service  was  used  extensively 
by  the  Food  Administration  and  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
connection  with  their  purchases  of  food  supplies.  Inspec- 
tions are  now  made  not  only  at  the  request  of  shippers  but 
also  of  receivers  and  other  interested  parties. 

Owing  to  the  ever-increasing  distance  between  important 
producing  sections  and  large  consuming  centers,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conservation  of  food,  both  in  transportation  and 
storage,  has  beccmie  a  vital  one.  During  the  past  year  the 
results  obtained  in  previous  investigational  work  along  these 
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lines  were  made  the  basis  of  extensive  demonstrations.  Pro- 
ducers were  given  practical  advice  regarding  the  proper 
methods  of  picking,  grading,  packing,  handling,  storing 
and  shipping  the  more  perishable  products,  such  as  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  proper  construction  not  only  of  storage 
houses  but  also  of  refrigerator  and  heater  cars  was  carefully 
studied,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
on  car  construction  were  accepted  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration and  other  agencies- 

UNITED  STATES  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT. 

The  activities  necessary  to  enforce  the  United  States  grain 
standards  act  were  greatly  increased  during  the  year.  The 
minimum  guaranteed  price  fixed  by  the  President  was  based 
upon  the  official  standards  established  and  promulgated  by 
the  Department,  effective  for  winter  wheat  on  July  1  and 
for  spring  wheat  on  August  1, 1918.  Until  1917  fixed  prices 
and  restricted  trading  were  features  unknown  in  the  history 
of  grain  marketing,  and  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  was  the 
first  to  be  marketed  under  Federal  standards  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  Under  these  ex- 
traordinary conditions  it  was  found  necessary  to  revise  the 
Federal  wheat  standards.  This  was  done  after  hearings 
had  been  held  throughout  the  country,  to  which  producers, 
country  shippers,  grain  dealers,  and  all  other  grain  interests 
were  invited.  The  revised  standards  harmonize  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  desires  of  producers  and  consumers,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  fundamental  grading  principles. 
A  minor  revision  of  the  official  standards  for  shelled  com 
also  was  made,  effective  July  15,  1918. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1917,  appeals  from  grades  assigned  to 
grain  by  licensed  inspectors  could  be  entertained  by  the 
Department  only  in  reference  to  shelled  corn.  After  that 
date  appeals  from  the  grades  assigned  to  wheat  by  such  in- 
spectors were  considered,  thus  greatly  broadening  the  scope 
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of  the  Department's  grain-grading  activities.  Under  Govern- 
ment control  the  price  of  wheat  depends  entirely  upon  its 
grade,  and  this  fact  stimulated  appeals  for  the  determination 
of  the  true  grade.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
approximately  1^50  appeals  were  taken.  This  is  an  increase 
of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  number  in  the  preceding 
year*  Under  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration the  services  of  the  grain  supervisors  of  the 
Department  were  made  available  to  the  United  States  Grain  , 
Corporation  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  grading  of  grain 
imder  its  jurisdiction.  Grade  determinations  made  in  this 
way  extended  into  the  thousands.  Wheat  moving  to  large 
terminal  markets  was  inspected  and  graded  by  inspectors 
licensed  by  the  Department  under  the  grain  standards  act, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Department,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  licensed  inspectors  was 
greatly  enhanced.  The  records  of  the  Department  show 
that  considerable  progress  was  made  in  this  direction,  and 
the  methods  of  supervising  the  work  of  licensed  inspectors, 
recently  adopted  should  secure  further  improvement.  The 
demand  for  the  official  inspection  of  grain  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. There  are  now  330  licensed  inspectors  and  120  inspec- 
tion points,  and  within  the  fiscal  year  438,703  cars  of  com 
and  337,344  cars  of  wheat  were  graded  under  the  act. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOW-GRADE  COTTON. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  commercial 
differences  for  cotton  during  the  past  season  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  the  high  grades  and  the  falling  off  of 
that  for  the  low  grades.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  latter 
become  concentrated  at  a  limited  number  of  designated  spot 
markets.  These  markets  endeavored  to  submit  correct  quo- 
tations for  them,  while  other  markets  were  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  arrive  at  correct  differences.  This  caused  some  mar- 
kets to  quote  the  very  low  grades  at  a  much  wider  discount 
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than  others.  The  apparent  result  was  that  the  average  dif- 
ferences for  these  grades  were  comparatively  so  narrow  as 
to  make  their  delivery  on  future  contracts  very  profitable. 
A  further  result  was  that  the  parity  between  spot  cotton 
and  future  cotton  was  greatly  disturbed,  future  contracts 
depreciating  in  value  on  account  of  the  comparatively  high 
prices  at  which  the  low-grade  product  was  delivered  on  them. 
Realizing  that  it  was  economically  unsound  for  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  the  crop  practically  to  become  dead  stock 
and  to  be  excluded  from  use,  this  Department  took  steps  to 
secure  its  proper  utilization,  particularly  through  a  modifi- 
cation of  Government  contracts.  It  was  believed  to  be  fea- 
sible to  use  lower  grade  cotton  without  reducing  the  serv- 
iceability of  the  manufactured  fabric.  Steps  were  taken 
also,  through  cooperation  with  the  designated  spot  markets* 
to  assure  the  accuracy  of  quotations.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
amend  the  rules  for  obtaining  differences  in  order  to  secure 
more  nearly  accurate  quotations  for  the  grades  of  which  somo 
markets  may  from  time  to  time  become  bare.  The  possibility 
of  formulating  a  workable  plan  is  being  considered. 

THE  PINK  BOLLWORM  OF  COTTON. 

Attention  was  called  last  year  to  the  establishment  in  the 
Laguna,  the  principal  cotton-growing  district  of  Mexico, 
of  the  pink  boUworm  of  cotton.  The  quarantine  action  as  to 
Mexican  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  as  well  as  the  provision  for 
a  very  complete  Mexican  border  control  service,  was  then 
noted,  and  reference  also  was  made  to  the  clean-up  opera- 
tions with  the  mills  in  Texas  which,  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  this  insect  in  Mexico,  received  Mexican  cotton  seed  for 
crushing. 

Tliere  were  three  points  of  infestation  in  Texas  last  year, 
at  Heame,  Beaumont,  and  the  much  larger  Trinity  Bay  dis- 
trict. They  are  under  effective  control.  No  additional  areas 
have  been  found. 
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The  Trinity  Bay  infestation  was  the  most  serious,  covering 
6,000  acres.  It  undoubtedly  was  not  due  to  the  importation 
of  cotton  seed  from  Mexico  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
quarantine  in  1916.  The  insect  has  beeif  present  there  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  it  must  have  been  introduced  eithen 
through  some  importation  of  foreign  cotton  seed  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  quarantine,  or,  as  seems  more  probable, 
through  storm-distributed  cotton  or  cotton  seed  from  Mexico. 
Following  the  great  storm  of  1915,  cotton  lint  and  cotton 
seed,  some  of  which  came  from  the  Laguna,  Mexico,  were 
observed  quite  generally  about  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The 
distribution  of  the  insect,  as  determined  in  the  survey  and 
clean-up  work  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917-18,  strongly 
supports  this  theory  of  origin. 

The  State  of  Texas,  imder  the  authority  of  the  cotton 
quarantine  act  passed  by  the  special  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature on  October  3,  1917,  cooperated  very  materially  in  the 
work  of  extermination.  The  small  district  at  Heame,  Tex., 
and  the  important  Trinity  Bay  region,  including  Beaumont, 
involving  in  whole  or  in  part  eight  counties  in  Texas,  were 
placed  under  quarantine  by  the  State  and  the  growing  of 
cotton  in  these  districts  prohibited  for  a  period  of  three 
years  or  longer. 

The  eradication  operations  of  last  fall  and  winter  included 
the  infested  and  noninfested  cotton  fields  and  were  carried 
out,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Texas,  under  special 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  $50,000,  available 
March  4,  1917,  and  $250,000,  available  October  6,  1917.  All 
standing  cotton  was  uprooted  and  burned,  and  scattered  bolls 
and  parts  of  plants  were  also  collected  and  burned.  The  seed 
was  milled  under  proper  safeguards  and  the  lint  shipped 
from  Galveston  to  Europe.  In  the  Trinity  Bay  and  Beau- 
mont districts,  a  total  of  8,794  acres  of  cotton  Tknd  was 
cleaned  at  an  average  labor  cost  of  $9.94  per  acre. 
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In  addition  to  these  two  quarantined  areas  a  border  dis- 
trict, comprising  the  counties  of  Kinney,  Maverick,  and  Val- 
verde,  was  placed  under  control  by  proclamation  of  the 
Grovemor  of  Texas.  This  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
infestation  of  cotton  lands  in  Mexico,  nearly  opposite  Eagle 
Pass,  within  25  miles  of  the  Texas  border.  The  growing  of 
cotton  in  these  counties  and  its  transportation  from  them 
are  forbidden  under  the  terms  of  the  quarantine  for  a  term 
of  three  years  or  more. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's  work  is  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  egg,  larva,  or  moth  of  the  pest  was 
found  within  either  of  the  quarantined  areas,  or  elsewhere 
in  Texas,  during  the  season  of  1918.  This  would  seem,  to 
indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the  operations  of  last  year  and 
furnishes  reason  for  expecting  the  complete  extermination 
of  the  insect.  If  this  result  is  achieved,  it  will  be  the  largest 
successful  entomological  experiment  of  the  kind  in  history. 

TEXAS    BORDER    QUARANTINE    SERVICE. 

The  regulation  of  the  entry  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  of  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles,  freight,  express, 
baggage,  and  other  materials,  and  their  inspection,  cleaning, 
and  disinfection,  was  continued  during  the  year  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  accidental  movement  of  cotton  and  cotton 
seed.  This  service  covers  the  ports  of  El  Paso,  Laredo,  Del 
Eio,  Eagle  Pass,  and  Brownsville.  During  the  year  25,257 
cars  have  been  inspected  and  passed  for  entrance  into  this 
country. 

The  general  presence  of  cotton  seed  necessitated  the  fumi- 
gation of  practically  all  cars  and  frei^t  coming  from  Mex- 
ico, with  the  exception  of  certain  cars  used  for  the  shipment 
of  ore  and  lumber.  These  cars  were  offered  for  entry  princi- 
pally at  the  port  of  El  Paso,  and,  under  arrangement  with 
the  importing  companies,  were  thoroughly  cleaned  of  cotton 
seed  at  the  point  of  origin  before  loading,  and  so  certified. 
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At  present  the  best  available  means  of  disinfection  in- 
volves the  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  generated  within  the 
cars.  This  method,  however,  is  unsatisfactory  on  account 
of  the  poor  condition  of  the  cars  and  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  destroy  insects  which  may  be  resting  on  the  exterior.  In 
the  circumstances^  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  requi- 
site  disinfection  in  specially  constructed  houses  capable  of 
containing  one  or  more  cars  at  a  time.  Contracts  have  been 
let  for  five  such  houses  at  the  ports  indicated,  and  their  con- 
struction is  now  well  under  way.  At  Del  Bio  no  railroad 
crosses  the  border,  and  a  building  is  being  erected  to  take 
care  of  traffic  in  wagons  and  motor  trucks.  Eadi  structure 
is  provided  with  a  system  of  generators  in  which  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas  is  produced.  The  expense  of  disinfection 
will  be  assumed  by  the  Department,  and  a  charge  will  be 
made  only  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  labor,  other  than  super- 
vision, and  of  the  chemicals  used.  Under  the  law  the 
moneys  so  received  must  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Statea  This  will  result  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
pletion of  the  appropriation  available  for  the  work,  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  to  reimburse  the  fund  thus  expended. 

THE  SrrCATION  IN  MEXICO. 

The  situation  in  Mexico,  as  determined  by  surveys  con- 
ducted during  the  last  two  years,  seems  to  confirm  the  view 
that  the  infestation  there  is  limited  to  the  Laguna  district 
and  to  two  small  isolated  areas  opposite  Eagle  Pass,  Tex. 
This  indicates  a  much  more  favorable  outlook  for  the  possi- 
ble future  extermination  of  the  insect  in  Mexico  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

The  experiment  station  established  last  year  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  Laguna  district  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
conduct  field  experiments  with  reference  to  the  substitution 
of  other  crops  for  cotton  secured  much  needed  information 
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relating  to  the  habits  and  food  plants  of  the  insect.  This 
information  will  be  very  useful  in  determining  the  most 
efficient  means  of  eradication  and  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  pest.  The  wheat  and  com  crops  of  the  Laguna  this 
year  have  been  unusually  successful,  and  the  peanuts  and 
castor-bean  crops  have  given  good  promise. 

NURSERY  STOCK  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  need  of  additional  restrictions  on  the  entry  into  this 
country  of  certain  classes  of  nursery  stock  and  other  plants 
and  seeds  has  been  under  consideration.  The  danger  of 
introducing  destructive  diseases  with  plants  having  earth 
about  the  roots  and  plants  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  propa- 
gation from  little-known  or  little-explored  countries  is  espe- 
cially great.  The  large  risks  from  importations  of  these 
two  classes  arise  from  the  impossibility  of  properly  inspect- 
ing the  former  and  from  the  dangers  which  can  not  be  fore- 
seen with  respect  to  the  latter.  Examination  of  such  material 
is  necessarily  difficult,  and  the  discovery  of  infesting  insects, 
particularly  if  hidden  in  bark  or  wood,  or  of  evidences  of 
disease  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance.  Such  control,  there- 
fore, as  a  condition  of  entry  is  a  very  imperfect  safeguard. . 

There  has  developed  throughout  the  country  a  wide  inter- 
est in  the  subject  which  has  manifested  itself  in  numerous 
requests  from  official  bodies  all  over  the  Union  for  greater 
restriction  on  plant  imports.  As  a  basis  for  such  additional 
restrictions,  a  public  hearing  was  held  in  May  at  which  the 
whole  subject  was  fully  discussed  with  all  of  the  interests 
concerned.  As  a  result,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  quarantine 
which  shall  restrict  the  entry  of  foreign  plants  and  seeds  for 
propagation  substantially  to  field,  vegetable,  and  flower 
seeds,  certain  bulbs,  rose  stocks,  and  fruit  stocks,  cuttings, 
and  scions.  The  entry  of  these  classes  of  plants  is  repre- 
sented to  be  essential  to  the  floriculture  and  horticulture  of 
this  country. 
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CITRUS  CANKER. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1914  the  Department  has  cooperated 
with  the  Gulf  States  in  a  campaign  to  eradicate  the  canker 
disease  of  citrus  fruit  and  trees.  Notwithstanding  its  wide 
dissemination  before  its  identity  and  nature  were  determined, 
the  progress  of  the  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  few  infections  occurring  in 
South  Carolina  and  Geor^a  have  been  located  and  eradi- 
cated, so  that  further  work  in  these  States  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  extent  of  the  disease  in  Florida,  where  the  citrus 
industry  is  of  great  magnitude,  has  been  very  greatly  re- 
duced. In  that  State,  where  the  total  number  of  properties 
found  to  be  infected  was  479,  scattered  through  22  counties, 
the  number  remaining  under  quarantine  has  been  reduced  to 
47.  Only  15  canker-infected  trees  were  discovered  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1918.  The  malady  is  of  such  highly 
infectious  and  virulent  nature,  however,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  work  in  all  the  citrus-growing  areas  of 
the  State  for  some  time  after  the  orchards  appear  to  be  clean 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  outbreaks  from  any 
latent  or  inconspicuous  infection  that  might  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  forces.  In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas  it  is  believed  that  any  further  seriously  de- 
structive outbreaks  of  canker  can  be  prevented. 

CROP  ESTIMATES. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  rendered  service  of  great 
value  to  the  coimtry  by  its  regular  monthly  and  annual  crop 
reports  and  by  its  special  inquiries  for  country-wide  infor- 
mation relating  to  particular  phases  of  agriculture  urgently 
needed  for  immediate  use  by  the  Grovemment.  It  systemat- 
ically arranged  and  translated  into  American  units  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  collection  of  data  in  the  world  relat- 
ing to  the  agriculture  of  foreign  countries.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war,  and  more  especially  since  the 
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entry  of  the  United  States,  it  has  compiled  many  statistical 
statements  regarding  crop  and  live-stock  production,  im- 
ports, exports,  per  capita  consumption,  and  estimated  stocks 
on  hand  in  foreign  countries  for  the  Department,  the  Food 
Administration,  and  the  War  Trade  Board. 

The  Monthly  Crop  Eeports,  which  include  current  esti- 
mates of  acreages  planted  and  harvested,  growing  condition, 
forecasts  and  estimates  of  yield  per  acre,  total  production 
and  numbers  of  different  classes  of  live  stock,  farm  priceSi 
stocks  of  grain  remaining  on  farms,  farm  wages,  and  prog- 
ress of  farm  work,  were  especially  valuable.  Upon  the 
information  contained  in  them  was  based  much  of  the 
constructive  work  of  the  Department,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations, 
and  many  State  and  local  organizations  interested  in  main- 
taining, conserving,  marketing,  and  distributing  the  food 
supply. 

For  collecting  original  data  the  bureau  has  two  main 
sources  of  information — voluntary  reporters  and  salaried 
field  agents.  The  voluntary  force  comprises  33,743  township 
reporters,  one  for  each  agricultural  township ;  2,752  county 
reporters,  who  report  monthly  or  oftener  on  county-wide 
conditions,  basing  their  estimates  on  personal  observation, 
inquiry,  and  written  reports  of  aids,  of  whom  there  are 
about  5,500;  19  special  lists,  aggregating  137,000  names,  who 
report  on  particular  products,  such  as  live  stock,  cotton,  wool, 
rice,  tobacco,  potatoes,  apples,  peanuts,  beans,  and  the  like; 
and  20,160  field  aids,  including  the  best  informed  men  in 
each  State,  who  report  directly  to  the  salaried  field  agents 
of  the  bureau.  The  total  voluntary  staff,  therefore,  num- 
bers approximately  200,000,  an  average  of  about  66  for  each 
county  and  4  for  each  township.  The  reporters,  as  a  role, 
are  farmers.  They  serve  without  compensation,  and  are 
selected  and  retained  on  the  lists  because  of  their  knowledge 
of  local  conditions,  their  public  spirit,  and  their  interest  in 
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the  work.  All  except  county  and  field  aids  report  directly 
to  the  bureau,  and  each  class  of  reports  is  tabulated  and 
averaged  separately  for  each  crop  and  State. 

The  bureau  has  42  salaried  field  agents,  one  stationed  per- 
man^itly  in  each  of  the  principal  States  or  group  of  small 
States,  and  11  crop  specialists.  These  employees  are  in  the 
classified  civil  service.  All  have  had  some  practical  experi- 
ence in  farming.  Most  of  them  are  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges,  and  are  trained  in  statistical  methods  and  crop  esti- 
mating. They  travel  approximately  three  weeks  each  month, 
the  fourth  week  being  required  for  tabulating  anQ  summariz- 
ing the  data  collected.  They  send  their  reports  directly  to 
the  Department  in  £;>ecial  envelopes  or  telegraph  them  in 
code.  These  are  carefully  safeguarded  until  the  Crop  Re- 
port is  issued. 

Additional  informati(m  is  secured  from  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  State  tax  assessors^  thrashers, 
grain  mills  and  elevators,  grain  transportation  lines,  the 
principal  live-stock  markets,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  growers  and  shippers'  associations,  and  various 
private  crop  estimating  agencies.  Specific  reports  from  the 
field  service  are  assembled  in  Washington,  tabulated,  av- 
eraged, and  summarized  separately  for  each  source,  each 
crop,  and  each  State.  The  resulting  figures  are  checked 
against  one  another  and  against  similar  data  for  the  previous 
month,  for  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,  and  for  the 
average  of  the  same  month  for  the  previous  10  years;  and  a 
separate  and  independent  estimate  for  each  crop  and  State 
is  made  by  each  member  of  the  crop  reporting  board,  after 
which  the  board  agrees  upon  and  adopts  a  single  figure  for 
each  crop  and  State. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  organization  and  system 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  Department  through  more 
than  half  a  century  of  experience  in  crop  estimating,  and  in- 
dicates the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  Government 
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crop  reports  arc  prepared.  Because  the  monthly  Govern- 
ment crop  reports  and  annual  estimates  are  fundamentally 
important  as  the  basis  of  programs  of  the  Department  and 
the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  for  crop  and  live-stock  pro- 
duction, marketing,  distribution,  and  conservation,  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  as  an  industry,  for  the  guidance  of 
individual  farmers,  for  appropriate  national  and  State  legis- 
lation affecting  agriculture  and  the  food  supply,  it  is  believed 
that  the  crop-reporting  service  should  be  strengthened.  This 
should  be  done  through  estimates  by  counties  as  well  as  by 
States.  Then  a  near  approach  to  census  completeness  and 
accuracy  could  be  made,  especially  with  reference  to  crop 
acreages  and  numbers  of  live  stock ;  a  clearer  differentiation 
between  total  production  and  the  commercial  surplus  would 
be  possible,  and  the  Department  would  be  better  able  to  an- 
alyze, chart,  and  report  country  and  world-wide  agricultural 
conditions  with  special  reference  to  surplus  and  deficient 
crop  and  live  stock  production. 

SEED-GRAIN  LOANS  IN  DROUTH  AREAS. 

Acting  upon  urgent  representations  that  many  wheat 
growers  in  certain  sections  of  the  West  who  lost  two  suc- 
cessive crops  by  winter  killing  and  drouth  had  exhausted 
their  resources  and  might  be  compelled  to  forego  fall  plant- 
ing and,  in  some  cases,  to  abandon  their  homes  unless  im- 
mediate assistance  was  extended,  the  President,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, on  July  27  placed  $5,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  enable  them  to  furnish  aid  to  that  extent.  The  primary 
object  of  this  fund  was  not  to  stimulate  the  planting  of  an 
increased  fall  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  severely  affected  drouth 
areas,  or  even  necessarily  to  secure  the  planting  of  a  normal 
acreage,  but  rather  to  assist  in  tiding  the  farmers  over  the 
period  of  stress,  to  enable  them  to  remain  on  their  farms, 
and  to  plant  such  acreage  as  might  be  deemed  wise  under  all 
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coiKiitions,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the 
Nation  and  to  add  to  the  national  security  and  defense.  It 
was  distinctly  not  intended  to  be  used  to  stimulate  the  plant- 
ing of  wheat  or  any  other  grain  where  such  planting  is  not 
wise  from  an  agi*icultaral  view  and  where  other  crops  or 
activities  are  safer. 

The  Federal  land  banks  of  the  districts  embracing  the 
affected  areas  were  designated  as  the  financial  agents  of  the 
Government  to  make  and  collect  the  loans.  The  coopera- 
tion of  local  banks  was  sought  and  secured  in  the  taking 
of  applications  and  in  the  temporary  financing  of  farmers 
pending  advances  of  Federal  funds  upon  approved  appli- 
cations and  the  execution  of  necessary  papers. 

Assistant  Secretary  6.  I.  Christie  was  designated  to 
represent  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northwest, 
and  Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  in  the  Southwest,  in  organizing  the  work  and 
approving  seed-loan  applications.  These  officers  were  in- 
structed to  cooperate  fully  with  the  land  banks  in  their  dis- 
tricts acting  for  the  Treasury  Department.  Several  agrono- 
Biists  and  field  agents  were  detailed  to  assist  each  of  this 
Department's  representatives.  The  Northwest  district  in- 
eluded  the  western  portion  of  North  Dakota  and  portions  of 
Montana  and  Washington;  the  Southwest  district,  portions 
of  western  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  eastern  New 
Mexico.  Early  in  August  headquarters  were  established  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  at  Wichita,  Kans.  Conferences  were 
held  with  specialists  of  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  and 
a  list  of  counties  was  agreed  upon  in  which  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  make  loans.  County  agents  represented  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  each  county  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  local  inspection  committees  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  county  farm  bureaus  and  county  councils  of  defense, 
inspected  the  fields  and  verified  the  sworn  statements  of  the 
applicants. 
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Loans  were  made  only  to  farmers  who,  by  reason  of  two 
successive  crop  failures  resulting  from  drouth  in  the  com- 
mimity,  had  exhausted  their  commercial  credit.  A  limit  of 
$3  an  acre  on  not  more  than  100  acres  was  fixed.  The 
farmers  agreed  to  use  seed  and  methods  approved  by'  the 
Department.  They  sig^ned  a  promissory  note  for  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  with  interest  at  the  rat©  of  6  per  cent,  payable 
in  the  fall  of  1919,  and  executed  a  mortgage  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment a  first  lien  on  the  crop  to  be  grown  on  the  acreage 
specified.  Furthermore,  provision  was  made  for  a  guarantee 
fund,  each  borrower  agreeing  to  contribute  15  cents  for  each 
bushel  in  excess  of  a  yield  of  6  bushels  per  acre  planted 
under  the  agreement.  A  maximmn  contribution  of  75  cents 
per  acre  was  fixed.  The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  safeguard 
the  Government  against  loss.  If  it  exceeds  the  loss  it  will 
be  refunded  pro  rata  to  the  contributors. 

The  demands  for  assistance  were  smaller  than  had  been 
represented  or  anticipated.  Estimates  and  suggestions  for 
appropriations  ranging  from  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000  had 
been  made.  Approximately  1,835  applications  were  ap- 
proved in  the  Northwest  for  a  total  of  $371,198,  and  in  the 
Southwest  8,806  for  $2,025,262,  or  a  total  of  10,641  applica- 
tions, involving  $2,396,460.  The  number  and  amount  for 
each  State  are : 


state. 


Montana 

North  Dakota 
Washingtoa.. 

Texas 

Kansas 

Oklahoma. . . 
New  Mexico.. 

Total.. 


Number. 


10,641 


Amotmt. 


1,480 

1300,019 

338 

65,944 

17 

4,335 

1,336 

292,651 

3,531 

943,147 

3,852 

773,271 

87 

16,193 

2,396,400 


It  was  recognized  that  there  were  farmers  in  the  North- 
west who  would  probably  be  in  even  more  urgent  need  of 
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assistance  for  their  spring  operations.  As  soon  as  it  was 
seen  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  unexpended  balance 
from  the  fall  planting  activities,  announcement  was  made 
that  it  would  be  expended  for  the  spring  planting  of  wheat. 
Since  the  cost  of  seeding  spring  wheat  is  greater  than  that 
for  the  fall,  it  was  indicated  that  the  loan  would  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  $5  an  acre,  with  a  limitation  of  100  acres.  It 
appears  from  a  survey  of  the  situation  that  the  remainder  of 
the  fimd  will  take  care  of  the  urgent  cases. 

The  spirit  of  the  farmers  in  both  sections  was  exception- 
ally fine.  Only  those  seem  to  have  sought  aid  who  could  not 
otherwise  remain  on  their  farms  and  continue  their  opera- 
tions. The  number  who  appeared  permanently  to  have 
abandoned  their  homes  was  relatively  small.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  men  found  temporary  employment  either  in 
the  industries  of  the  West  or  on  transportation  lines,  earning 
enough  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  families  and 
to  carry  their  live  stock  through  the  winter. 

THE  FARM-LABOR  SUPPLY. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  continued  throughout  the 
year  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  securing  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor.  It  maintained  its 
representatives,  stationed  in  each  State  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
and  perfected  its  own  organization,  enlisting  the  more  active 
cooperation  of  the  county  agents  and  other  extension  workers. 
It  more  fully  coordinated  its  activities  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  a  representative  of  this  Department  having  been 
designated  a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  which 
was  created  by  the  President.  It  also  aided  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  classification  of  agricultural 
registrants.  Special  efforts  were  made,  beginning  early  in 
the  year,  to  impress  upon  the  residents  of  urban  communities 
the  necessity  of  aiding  farmers  in  the  planting  and  harvest- 
ing of  their  crops.    The  response  to  appeals  along  this  line 
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was  generous.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  where  the  situation 
was  especially  difficult,  the  reports  indicate  that  more  than 
45,000  workers  were  supplied  to  farmers  to  assist  in  the 
wheat  harvest.  The  potato  crop  in  two  counties  in  Texas 
was  saved  through  the  aid  of  the  business  men  in  the  local 
communities,  and  in  Illinois  35,000  workers  were  registered 
for  harvest  work.  Many  other  examples  could  be  cited,  but 
the  results  of  all  these  activities  are  clearly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  although  the  largest  acreage  on  record  was  planted, 
the  great  crops  of  the  year  were  harvested  under  difficulties 
not  appreciably  greater  than  those  in  normal  times. 

PUBLICATION  AND  INFORMATION  WORK. 

The  dissemination  of  useful  and  timely  printed  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  agriculture  is  one  of  the  prime  functions 
of  the  Department  This  is  the  task  primarily  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Publications  and  the  Office  of  Information.  It  has 
reached  great  proportions.  There  were  published  during  the 
year  2,546  documents  of  all  kinds,  the  editions  of  which  ag- 
gregated 97,259,399  copies,  an. increase  of  more  than  51.6 
per  cent  over  the  output  of  last  year.  This  includes  341 
earlier  publications,  the  editions  of  which  totaled  19,947,500, 
reprinted  to  supply  the  continuing  demand,  and  28,258,500 
copies  of  emergency  leaflets,  pamphlets,  posters,  and  the  like 
issued  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to 
stimulate  production.  All  previous  records  with  regard  to 
new  Farmers'  Bulletins  were  broken,  130  new  bulletins  in 
this  series  having  been  issued,  the  editions  of  which  aggre- 
gated 10,815,000  copies.  Of  the  236  bulletins  reprinted  to 
supply  the  continuing  demand,  the  editions  reached  10,884,000 
copies.  The  total  issues  of  the  bulletins  in  this  series,  there- 
fore, amounted  to  21,699,000  copies. 

Noteworthy  improvement  in  the  character,  form,  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  bulletins  was  accomplished  during  the 
year.     Many  of  the  earlier  bulletins  were  revised  and  re- 
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duced,  all  extraneous  matter  eliminated,  specific  and  positive 
statements  substituted,  and  reprinted  with  attractive  cover 
designs  and  text  illustrations. 

INFORMATION    SERVICE. 

To  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  Department  for  pub- 
licity in  its  campaigns  to  stimulate  food  production  and 
conservation,  the  services  to  the  press  of  the  country  were 
largely  extended.  In  addition  to  furnishing  information  to 
farmers  through  the  agricultural  and  rural  press,  the  De- 
partment has  found  it  wise  to  present  to  people  of  the  cities 
accurate  statements  of  its  recommendations  and  advice  on 
the  distribution  and  saving  of  food  materials;  and  the  work 
of  the  Department  was  enlarged  to  this  end.  An  illustrated 
weekly  news  service  is  now  furnished  on  request  to  3,200 
dailies  and  weeklies,  which  set  the  type  in  their  own  offices, 
through  plate-making  concerns  to  250  papers,  and  to  4,000 
smaller  weeklies  in  ready  print,  a  total  of  7,450  publications. 
It  is  probable  that  this  service  reaches  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
readers  weekly.  A  home-garden  series  and  a  canning-drying 
series  were  distributed  in  much  the  same  manner. 

The  Weekly  News  Letter,  enlarged  from  8  pages  to  16 
pages  on  occasions,  has  a  circulation  of  130,000.  It  reaches 
newspapers  and  other  publications,  Federal  and  State  agri- 
cultural workers  and  cooperators,  agricultural  leaders,  libra- 
ries, and  chambers  of  commerce.  As  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department,  it  carries  material  intended  to  further  national 
agricultural  campaigns  and  publishes  official  statements. 
Popular  articles  discussing  the  experimental  results  of  and 
advice  on  agricultural  methods  also  are  used  in  more  de- 
tail than  in  other  departmental  news  channels. 

Through  its  mimeographed  news  service,  the  Department 
furnishes  daily,  or  as  the  necessity  for  prompt  distribution 
demands,  timely  information  regarding  its  activities  to  press 
associations,  correspondents,  newspapers,  agricultural  jour- 
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nals,  and  specialized  publications  generally  or  locally.  By 
reason  of  its  increased  activities,  the  amount  of  material 
supplied  through  this  channel  in  the  last  year  has  been  ap- 
proximately doubled. 

Conferences  were  held  with  agricultural  editors  to  deter- 
mine how  the  Department  could  better  aid  them,  to  acquaint 
them  with  its  production  programs  and  purposes,  and  to 
obtain  their  suggestions  and  enlist  their  cooperation.  The 
needs  of  the  farm  press  also  were  ascertained  in  an  extensive 
questionnaire  in  which  editors  were  invited  to  indicate  their 
requirements  in  detail  and  to  give  other  information  useful 
to  the  Department  in  further  developing  its  agricultural 
press  service.  During  the  year  a  reclassification  of  mailing 
lists  was  completed.  The  lists  as  now  established  provide 
for  more  intelligent  distribution  of  material  generally  and 
locally  and  make  it  easier  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
and  waste. 

EXHIBFTS. 

At  present  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  only  ex- 
ecutive department  maintaining  an  OflBce  of  Exhibits.  Its 
purpose  is  to  centralize  the  administration  of  the  exposition 
services  of  the  Department  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice in  designing  and  displaying  its  educational  exhibits. 
During  the  past  year  this  work  developed  along  lines  con- 
nected with  the  stimulation  of  food  production  and  conserva- 
tion. The  demands  for  exhibits  from  fair  associations  and 
similar  organizations  were  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
fully  to  meet  them. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  the  Depart- 
ment made,  through  the  Office  of  Exhibits,  over  30  exhibi- 
tions and  demonstrations  relating  to  food  production,  con- 
servation, and  distribution.  These  exhibitions  covered  a 
wide  range  of  territorj^,  from  New  England  to  Florida  and 
California,  and  brought  the  work  of  the  Department  to  the 
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direct  attention  of  more  than  3,000,000  people.  At  a  number 
of  these  fairs  the  Department's  exhibits  occupied  areas  of 
5,000  square  feet  or  more,  and  the  attendance  ran  from  150,- 
000  to  950,000, 

In  response  to  a  widespread  popular  request  for  war  ex- 
hibits at  the  larger  fairs,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
April  5,  1918,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Commerce  Departments,  and  to 
the  Food  Administration,  and  invited  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives from  those  Departments  to  work  out,  with  oflBcers 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  coordinated  plan  of  ac- 
tion. This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Government  Exhibits,  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Departments  named.  The  expert  on  exhibits  of 
this  Department  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  A 
plan  was  evolved  and  executed  to  send  an  impressive^  joint 
Government  exhibit  to  37  State  and  other  fairs  and  expo- 
sitions. It  is  believed  that  this  exhibit  was  of  the  highest 
value  in  educating  and  stimulating  the  people  to  greater  in- 
dustrial activities,  to  larger  agricultural  production,  and  to 
a  broader  and  deeper  appreciation  of  their  country  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

MOTION  picrnjREs. 

The  dissemination  of  information  by  means  of  motion 
pictures,  which  hitherto  has  been  conducted  only  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  was,  by  action  of  Congress,  given  a  definite 
allotment  of  funds,  which  enabled  the  Department  to  under- 
take the  systematic  development  of  this  activity.  Films 
prepared  in  the  Department's  laboratory  were  used  very  ef- 
fectively in  connection  with  its  efforts  to  recruit  farm  labor, 
encourage  the  preservation  of  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, prevent  forest  fires,  and  stimulate  agricultural  pro- 
duction. They  were  shown,  through  the  extension  service, 
to  approximately  500,000  people  at  demonstration  meetings. 
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county  and  State  fairs,  schools,  churches,  and  municipal 
gatherings,  and,  by  arrangement  with  one  of  the  commercial 
companies,  to  about  4,000,000  people  at  motion-picture 
theaters.  The  film  companies  actively  cooperated  with  the 
Department  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  placing  in- 
formation and  appeals  of  an  emergency  character  before  the 
patrons  of  the  theaters  served  by  them. 

PURCHASE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

The  food  control  act,  which  authorized  the  President  to 
procure  and  sell  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers  at  cost  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  production,  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  By  direction  of  the  President,  the  War 
Industries  Board  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
nitrate  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  its  sale  and 
distribution.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  was  designated  as  the 
agency  to  handle  the  work  for  the  Department. 

Contracts  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  about  120,000 
short  tons  of  nitrate,  and  arrangements  were  effected  through 
the  Shipping  Board  to  secure  tonnage  for  transporting  it 
from  Chile.  A  selling  price  of  $75.50  on  board  cars  at  port 
of  arrival  was  announced  in  January,  1918,  and  farmers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  make  applications  through  the 
county  agents  and  committees  of  local  business  men  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Applications  for  amounts  totaling 
more  than  120,000  tons  were  received  from  75,000  farmers, 
who  asked  for  lots  ranging  from  one-tenth  of  a  ton  to  more 
than  100  Ions.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  available  shipping 
it  was  possible  to  bring  in,  up  to  June  30,  1918,  only  about 
75,000  tons,  practically  all  of  which  actually  was  sent  to 
farmers  by  that  date. 

Some  of  the  nitrate  was  shipped  direct  to  farmers,  but  the 
greater  part  was  consigned  to  county  distributors  in  the 
counties  requiring  large  quantities.  These  distributors  were 
appointed  when  it  became  evident  early  in  the  year  that,  on 
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account  of  the  lack  of  vessels,  sufficient  nitrate  would  not 
arrive  in  time  to  make  complete  delivery  during  the  period 
of  greatest  need.  Through  them  it  was  possible  to  make 
quick  and  equitable  distribution  and  to  save  farmers  the 
interest  on  deposits  required  for  payments,  since  shipments 
for  the  county  were  made  to  the  distributors  on  sight  draft 
with  bill  of  lading  attached  and  distribution  was  made  by 
them  to  the  farmers.  On  June  30,  there  remained  in  Chile 
between  39,000  and  40,000  short  tons  of  nitrate  for  which 
the  Department  had  been  unable  to  secure  transportation  to 
this  country  from  the  Shipping  Board. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Considerably  in  advance  of  the  highway  construction  sea- 
son of  1918  steps  were  taken  to  conserve  money,  labor,  trans- 
portation, and  materials  in  highway  work  and  at  the  same 
time  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  really  essential  highway 
projects. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  aid  road  work,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  each  State  highway  department  asking 
that  a  program  of  Federal  aid  construction  be  submitted  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  in  which  would  be  included  only 
those  projects  which  the  State  highway  departments  con- 
sidered vitally  necessary  to  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  country.  Such  programs  were  submitted  by  all  of  the 
States,  and  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  high- 
way projects  were  considered  is  disclosed  in  the  statement 
that,  while  $14,550,000  were  available  for  expenditure  on 
post  roads  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  only  $425,445  were 
paid  from  Federal  funds  on  all  projects.  Projects,  however, 
were  approved  for  each  State  involving  sufficient  amounts  to 
protect  the  States  in  their  apportionments. 

At  the  same  time  a  cooperative  arrangement  was  effected, 
at  the  request  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  under  which 
engineers  of  the  Department  were  made  available  for  in- 
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specting  and  reporting  upon  proposed  highway,  irrigation, 
and  drainage  bond  issues.  This  work  assumed  considerable 
proportions  almost  immediately.  Inspections  were  made  of 
126  highway  projects,  involving  bond  issues  to  the  amount 
of  $49,276,366;  irrigation  projects  to  the  number  of  25,  in- 
volving $18,279,060;  and  drainage  bonds  to  the  nimiber  of 
30,  involving  $19,356,970,  or  total  bond  issues  of  $86,912,396. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  bitimiinous  materials, 
comprising  oils,  asphalts,  and  tars,  used  in  highway  work, 
and  particularly  in  highway  maintenance,  it  became  early  in 
the  season  a  matter  of  much  concern  as  to  what  effect  the 
conservation  of  fuel  oils  and  tars  would  have  upon  the  vitally 
important  problem  of  highway  maintenance.  Accordingly, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
an  arrangement  perfected  whereby  the  highways  of  essential 
importance  should  receive  enough  bituminous  material  to 
provide  for  adequate  maintenance  and,  where  necessary,  to 
permit  construction  and  reconstruction.  The  cooperation 
became  actively  effective  on  May  13,  1918.  From  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  2,235  applications,  calling  for 
75,000,000  gallons  of  bituminous  material,  were  received 
from  States,  counties,  and  municipalities,  and  of  this  amount 
approval  was  given  and  permits  issued  for  58,000,000  gallons. 
A  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  however,  this 
cooperation  was  merged  into  the  larger  activities  of  the 
United  States  Highways  Council. 

UNrrED  STATES  HIGHWAYS  COUNCIL. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  so  far  as  they  relate  to  highways;  to  better 
conserve  materials,  transportation,  money,  and  labor;  to 
eliminate  delays  and  uncertainties;  and  to  provide  positive 
assistance  in  carrying  on  vitally  essential  highway  work,  I 
requested  each  of  the  Government  departments  and  adminis- 
trations interested  to  name  a  representative  to  serve  on  a 
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council  to  deal  with  highway  projects  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  Highways  Council, 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  War  Department,  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  Fuel  Administration,  was 
formed  in  June.  During  the  first  four  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  council  passed  upon  about  5,000  applications,  in- 
volving nearly  4,000,000  barrels  of  cement,  3,250,000  tons  of 
stone,  1,140,000  tons  of  gravel,  1,207,000  tons  of  sand,  over 
77,000,000  brick,  and  nearly  20,000,000  pounds  of  steel,  and 
140,000,000  gallons  of  bituminous  materials. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Protection  of  the  forests  against  disastrous  fires  proved  an 
exceptionally  difficult  task.  An  imusual  strain  was  imposed 
on  an  organization  somewhat  depleted  in  numbers  and  much 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  many  of  its  most  experienced  men. 
Added  to  this  was  the  difficulty  of  securing  good  men  for 
temporary  appointment  as  guards  during  the  fire  season  and 
bodies  of  men  for  fighting  large  fires.  An  unusually  early 
and  severe  dry  season  caused  the  outbreak  of  serious  fires 
before  the  summer  protective  organization  was  fully  ready 
for  them.  Some  embarrassment  in  meeting  the  situation  was 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  annual  appropriation  act  to  pass 
Congress  until  after  the  fire  season  was  virtually  over.  Ordi- 
narily, expenditures  during  the  smnmer  months  are  greater 
than  those  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore, 
the  sums  available  under  the  continuing  appropriation  of 
one-sixth  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  preceding  year 
to  cover  the  months  of  July  and  August  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  situation.  Relief  was  furnished  by  the  President, 
who  placed  $1,000,000  at  my  disposal  as  a  loan  from  his 
emergency  fund.  It  may  be  necessary  to  seek  from  Congress 
again  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $750,000. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  extra  outlay  for  fire  fighting  was 
on  a  relatively  small  number  of  forests  in  the  Northwest 
which  present  conditions  of  great  difficulty.  These  forests 
for  the  most  part  are  rugged,  unbroken  wilderness.  While 
the  Forest  Service  for  years  has  been  attempting  to  develop 
a  system  of  communications  in  the  "form  of  trails,  telephone 
lines,  and  roads  to  facilitate  the  early  discovery  of  fires  and 
quick  action  to  extinguish  them,  the  funds  available  for  con- 
struction work  have  been  too  limited  to  permit  of  rapid 
progress.  There  is  no  resident  population  at  hand  to  draw 
upon  for  fire  fighters,  so  that  when  large  fires  develop  forces 
must  be  organized  in  towns  and  cities  scores  if  not  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  transported  by  railroad  to  the  points  nearest 
the  fire,  sent  long  distances  into  the  woods,  and  there  pro- 
vided with  equipment  and  food  by  pack  trains.  The  inevi- 
table result  of  such  conditions  is  that  fires  which  in  other 
regions  would  be  quickly  put  out,  gain  headway,  burning, 
perhaps,  for  several  days  before  the  effort  to  bring  them 
under  control  can  begin.  There  should  be  provision  for 
pushing  more  rapidly  the  improvement  work  on  these  for- 
ests, for  a  greater  number  of  forest  guards,  and  for  the 
earlier  organization  of  the  protective  system  each  fire  season. 
For  these  purposes,  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  in- 
clude increases  for  specific  forests  totaling  $230,808. 

WATER  POWEE. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  emphasized  the  need  of  water- 
power  legislation  and,  since  three  departments  would  be  di- 
rectly involved,  suggested  that  it  contain  a  provision  for  an 
administrative  commission  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
War,  the  Interior,  and  Agriculture.  After  prolonged  con- 
sideration by  a  special  water-power  committee,  a  measure 
was  drafted  and  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Its  early  enactment  into  law  would  remove  many 
uncertainties  in  the  water-power  situation  and  would  di- 
rectly conduce  to  the  public  interest. 
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RECENT  LEGISLATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  especially  fruitful  of  legis- 
lation and  of  its  practical  application  for  the  betterment  of 
agriculture.  Special  provision  was  made  for  the  solution  of 
problems  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  embracing  marketing  and 
rural  finance?.  The  Bureau  of  Markets,  unique  of  its  kind 
and  excelling  in  range  of  activities  and  in  financial  support 
any  other  similar  existing  organization,  was  created  arid  is 
rendering  effective  service  in  a  great  nimiber  of  directions. 
Standards  for  staple  agricultural  products  were  provided 
for  and  have  been  annoimced  and' applied  under  the  terms  of 
the  cotton  futures  and  grain  standards  acts.  Authority  to 
license  bonded  warehouses  which  handle  certain  agricultural 
products  was  given  to  the  Department,  and  the  indications 
are  that,  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  the  operation 
of  the  act  will  result  in  the  better  storing  of  farm  products, 
the  stabilization  of  marketing  processes,  and  the  issuance  of 
more  easily  negotiable  warehouse  receipts.  The  agricultural 
extension  machinery,  the  greatest  educational  system  ever 
devised  for  men  and  women  engaged  in  their  daily  tasks,  had 
very  large  and  striking  development.  The  Federal  aid  road 
act,  approved  shortly  before  this  country  entered  the  war, 
resulted  in  legislation  for  more  satisfactory  central  highway 
agencies  in  many  States  arid  the  systematic  planning  of  road 
systems  throughout  the  Union.  To-day  each  State  has  a 
highway  authority,  with  the  requisite  power  and  with  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  measure. 
The  Federal  reserve  act,  which  has  benefited  every  citizen 
through  its  influence  on  banking  throughout  the  Union,  in- 
cluded provisions  especially  designed  to  assist  the  farming 
population.  It  authorized  national  banks  to  lend  money  on 
farm  mortgages  and  recognized  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
farmer  by  giving  his  paper  a  maturity  period  of  six  months. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Federal  farm  loan  act,  which 
created  a  banking  system  reaching  intimately  into  the  rural 
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districts  and  operating  on  terms  suited  to  the  farm  owners' 
needs.  This  system  began  operations  under  the  troubled 
conditions  of  the  world  war,  and  its  activities  were  impeded 
by  the  vast  changes  incident  to  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
the  conflict.  But,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  it  has  made 
remarkable  headway,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  after  the 
return  of  peace,  its  development  will  be  rapid  and  will  more 
thai!  fill  the  expectations  of  the  people. 

FURTHER  STEPS. 

PERSONAL  CREDrrS. 

It  still  seems  clear  that  there  should  be  provided  a  system 
of  personal-credit  unions,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals whose  financial  circumstances  and  scale  of  operations 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  secure  accommodations  through 
the  ordinary  channels.  Organized  conmiercial  banks  make 
short-term  loans  of  a  great  aggregate  volume  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  possessing  the  requisite  individual  credit,  but 
there  are  many  farmers  who,  because  of  their  circumstances, 
are  prevented  from  securing  the  accommodations  they  need. 
An  investigation  by  the  department  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  farmers  in  the  Southern  States  were  dependent 
upon  credit  obtained  from  merchants  revealed  the  fact  that 
60  per  cent  of  them  were  operating  under  the  "advancing 
system."  The  men  I  have  especially  in  mind  are  those  whose 
operations  are  on  a  small  scale  and  who  are  not  in  most 
cases  intimately  in  touch  with  banking  machinery,  who  know 
too  little  about  financial  operations,  and  whose  cases  usually 
do  not  receive  the  affirmative  attention  and  sympathy  of  the 
banker.  Such  farmers  would  be  much  benefited  by  member- 
ship in  cooperative  credit  associations  or  unions. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  other  farmers  whose  standards 
of  living  and  productive  ability  are  low,  who  usually  culti- 
vate the  less  satisfactory  lands,  who  might  not  be  received 
for  the  present  into  such  associations.    This  class  peculiarly 
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excites  interest  and  sympathy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  concrete  financial  arrangement  will  reach  it  immedi- 
ately. The  great  things  that  can  be  done  for  this  element 
of  our  farming  population  are  the  things  that  agricultural 
agencies  are  doing  for  all  classes  but  must  do  it  with  peculiar 
zeal.  The  approach  to  the  solution  of  its  difficulty  is  an  edu- 
cational one,  involving  better  farming,  marketing,  schools, 
health  arrangements,  and  more  sympathetic  aid  from  the 
merchant  and  the  banker.  If  the  business  men  of  the  towns 
and  cities  primarily  dependent  on  the  rural  districts  realize 
that  the  salvation  of  their  communities  depends  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  back  country  and  will  give  their  organizing 
ability  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  support  of  the  plans 
of  the  organized  agricultural  agencies  responsible  for  leader- 
ship, much  headway  will  be  made. 

The  foundation  for  effective  work  in  this  direction  is 
the  successful  promotion  of  cooperative  associations  among 
farmers,  not  only  for  better  finance  but  also  for  better  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  higher  living  conditions.  These 
activities  are  of  primary  importance.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  recognized  that  such  cooperation  can  not  be  forced  upon 
a  community,  but  must  be  a  growth  resulting  from  the  volun- 
teer, intelligent  effort  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  Department  has  steadily  labored  especially  to  promote 
this  movement  by  conducting  educational  and  demonstra- 
tional  work.  Field  agents  in  marketing  have  been  placed  in 
most  of  the  States  to  give  it  special  attention,  and  the  county 
agents  and  other  extension  workers  have  rendered,  and  will 
continue  to  render,  valuable  assistance.  The  operations  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Board,  especially  in  promoting  the  creation 
of  its  farm-loan  associations,  should  be  influential  and  highly 
beneficial. 

What  further  can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
directly  to  stimulate  personal-credit  unions  it  is  difficult  to 
outline.    This  matter  has  received  consideration  at  the  hands 
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portunity  to  do  so  under  suitable  conditions.  It  finds  ex- 
pression, too,  in  discussions  of  the  number  of  tenant  farmers 
and  in  its  meaning  and  significance. 

That  there  is  still  room  in  the  Nation  for  many  more 
people  on  farms  is  clear.  The  United  States  proper  contains 
about  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  an  area  of  1,140,- 
000,000  acres,  or  60  per  cent,  is  tillable.  Approximately 
367,000,000  acres,  or  32  per  cent,  of  this  was  planted  in  crops 
in  1918.  In  other  words,  for  every  100  acres  now  tilled  300 
acres  may  be  utilized  when  the  country  is  fully  settled.  Of 
course,  much  of  the  best  land,  especially  that  most  easily 
brought  under  cultivation  and  in  reasonably  easy  reach  of 
large  consuming  centers,  is  in  use,  though  much  of  it,  pos- 
sibly 85  per  cent,  is  not  yielding  full  returns.  Extension  of 
the  farmed  area  will  consequently  be  made  with  greater  ex- 
pense for  clearing,  preparation,  drainage,  and  irrigation, 
and  for  profitable  operation  will  involve  marketing  arrange- 
ments of  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  the  discriminating 
selection  of  crops  having  a  relatively  high  unit  value. 

Increased  production  can  therefore  be  secured  in  two 
ways,  namely,  through  the  use  of  more  land  and  through  the 
adoption  of  improved  processes  of  cultivation  of  all  land 
and  of  marketing.  The  latter  involves  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  best  methods  used  by  the  most  skillful 
farmers  and  urged  by  experienced,  practical,  and  scientific 
experts.  It  will  necessitate  seed  selection  and  improvement, 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  soil  development  through  rota- 
tion, the  discriminating  use  of  fertilizers,  the  control  and 
eradication  of  plant  and  animal  diseases,  good  business  prac- 
tice and  thrift,  and  many  other  things.  It  means  that  farm- 
ing must  be  profitable  and  that  society  must  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  Under  no  other  condition  can  farming  ex- 
pand. It  means,  too,  that  only  as  many  will  or  need  stay  on 
farms  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  what  the  consumers 
will  take  at  prices  which  will  justify  production.     Many 
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people  speak  as  if  they  thought  there  should  be  no  limit  to 
the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  or  to  production  of  <5rops. 
The  farmer  must  consider  his  balance  just  as  much  as  any 
other  business  man.  The  number  of  individuals  remaining 
in  the  farming  industry  will,  in  the  long  run,  continue  to 
adjust  itself  roughly  to  the  economic  demand  and  will  in- 
crease as  it  expands  or  as  relative  economies  are  effected. 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  are  still  pioneering  the  continent, 
agriculturally  and  otherwise,  and  are  still  exporters  of  food, 
f eedstuffs,  and  materials  for  clothing.  With  wise  foresight 
and  increased  employment  of  scientific  practice,  imder  the 
stimulation  of  intelligent  agencies,  we  can  take  care  of  and 
provide  for  a  very  much  larger  population  imder  even  more 
favorable  circumstances  and  in  greater  prosperity.  This  is 
the  task  to  which  the  Nation  has  set  itself  and  indicates  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  each  individual,  and  especially 
upon  the  farming  population  ?.nd  State  and  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  leadership.  We  have,  up  to  the  present,  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enterprise.  In  the  years  from  1900  to  1915 
the  Nation  gained  a  population  of  approximately  22,000,000, 
and  they  have  been  fed  and  clothed  in  large  measure  from 
domestic  sources.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  years  from  1915 
to  1918  the  population  increased  by  3,200,000,  of  which  a 
very  small  part  was  from  inmiigration.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
gain  as  many  more  in  the  next  15  or  20  years,  even  if  the 
rate  of  immigration  should  not  be  maintained,  for  the  nat- 
ural growth  in  recent  years,  averaging  about  three-fourths 
of  a  million  a  year,  shows  an  upward  tendency. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  facilitate  land  settlement  in  more 
orderly  fashion.  This  can  be  effected  in  a  measure  by  sys- 
tematic effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  several  communities  through  appropriate 
agencies  to  furnish  more  reliable  information,  intelligent 
guidance,  and  well-considered  settlement  plans.  The  Nation 
has  suffered  not  a  little  from  irresponsible  and  haphazard 
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private  direction  of  settlement.  In  many  sections,  especially 
in  the  newer  and  more  rapidly  developing  ones,  the  situation 
has  been  complicated  by  the  activities  of  promoters  whose 
main  concern  was  to  dispose  of  their  properties.  They  too 
frequently  succeeded  in.  attracting  farmers  to  localities  re- 
mote from  markets  where  they  either  failed  to  produce  crops 
or  met  witli  disaster  through  lack  of  market  outlets  or  ade- 
quate marketing  arrangements. 

It  is  particularly  vital  that,  by  every  feasible  means,  the 
processes  of  acquiring  ownership  of  farms  be  encouraged 
and  hastened.  This  process  is  real  in  spite  of  appearances  to 
the  contrary.  It  has  been  too  generally  assumed  and  repre- 
sented that  tenancy  has  increased  at  the  expense  of  ownership 
and  that  we  are  witnessing  agricultural  deterioration  in  this 
direction.  Tenancy  does  present  aspects  which  should  cause 
great  concern,  but  its  bright  sides  have  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.  The  situation  does  not  warrant  a  pessimistic 
conclusion.  In  the  30  years  from  1880  to  1910  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  United  States  increased  from  4,009,000  to 
6,362,000,  the  number  of  those  owned  from  2,984,000  to 
4,007,000,  a  gain  of  1,023,000,  or  34.3  per  cent,  and  the  num- 
ber operated  by  tenants  from  1,025,000  to  2,355,000,  a  gain 
of  1,330,000,  or  129.9  per  cent.  But  in  1910,  five-eighths  of 
ehe  farms  and  68  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  all  land  in  farms 
were  operated  by  owners  and  65  per  cent  of  the  improved 
land.  The  number  of  farms  increased  faster  than  the  agri- 
cultural population.  The  only  class  not  operating  farms 
who  could  take  them  up  were  the  younger  men,  and  it  is 
largely  from  them  that  the  chiss  of  tenants  has  been  recruited. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  cases  of  9,000  farmers,  mainly  in 
the  Middle  Western  States  lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
it  was  found  that  more  than  00  per  cent  were  brought  up  on 
farms;  that  31i  per  cent  remained  on  their  fathers'  farms 
until  they  became  owners  and  27  per  cent  until  they  became 
tenants,  then  owners;  that  13^  per  cent  passed  from  wage 
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earners  to  ownership,  skipping  the  tenant  stage;  and  that 
18  per  cent  were  first  farm  boys,  then  wage  earners,  later 
tenants,  and  finally  owners.  It  is  stated,  on  the  basis  of 
census  statistics,  that  76  per  cent  of  the  fanners  under  .25 
years  of  age  are  tenants,  while  the  percentage  falls  with 
age,  so  that  among  those  55  years  old  and  above  only  20  per 
cent  are  tenants.  In  the  older  sections  of  the  country  (ex- 
cept in  the  South,  which  has  a  large  negro  population),  that 
is,  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the 
tenant  farmers  formed  a  smaller  proportion  in  1910  than  in 
1900.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Divisions,  where  there  has  been  a  relative  abundance 
of  lands.  The  conditions  on  the  whole,  therefore,  are  not  in 
the  direction  of  deterioration  but  of  improvement.  The 
process  has  been  one  of  emergence  of  wage  laborers  and  sons 
of  farmers  first  to  tenancy  and  then  to  ownership. 

The  legislative  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  promote  better 
credit  terms  for  farmers  will  have  a  tendency  to  hasten  this 
process.  The  operation  of  the  farm-loan  system,  through  ar- 
rangements by  which  those  who  have  sold  lands  take  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  subordinate  to  the  first  mortgage  of  the  farm- 
land banks,  carrying  a  relatively  low  rate  of  interest,  will 
have  a  beneficial  influence.  If  furthei:  developments  can  be 
made  through  the  application  of  the  principle  of  cooperation, 
especially  in  the  formation  of  personal-credit  unions,  the 
conditions  will  be  more  favorable.  In  the  meantime  special 
attention  and  study  should  be  given  to  the  terms  of  tenancy, 
including  the  lease  contract,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  in- 
terest both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  tenant  in  soil  improve- 
ment and  to  make  sure  that  there  is  an  equitable  division  of 
the  income. 

FURTHER  HIGHWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Cooperative  construction  road  work  under  the  Federal  aid 
act  ;vill  be  resumed  in  full  measure  and  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    At  the  close  of  the 
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fiscal  year  approximately  $14,000,000  covered  by  project 
agreements  were  still  available  for  expenditures  from  Federal 
and  State  fimds,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  Federal  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  also  be- 
came available.  Project  statements  not  yet  reaching  the 
stage  of  agreements,  involving  $28,000,000  from  all  sources, 
have  been  approved,  making  an  aggregate,  for  projects  either 
definitely  or  tentatively  agreed  upon,  of  $42,000,000.  The 
part  of  this  sum  from  Federal  funds  is  approximately  $16,-. 
000,000,  leaving  uncovered  approximately  $14,000,000.  If 
the  State  contributions  for  cooperative  work  continue  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  will  become  available  from  them  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,  or  a  total  uncovered.  Federal  and 
State,  of  $34,000,000.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the 
work  proceeds  without  any  undue  restriction,  its  volume  will 
be  represented  by  the  cooperative  expenditure  of  over  $70,- 
000,000  during  this  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920  there 
will  be  available  $20,000,000  of  Federal  funds,  which  will 
doubtless  be  met  by  a  larger  contribution  from  State  sources. 

The  activities  should  promptly  be  resumed  because  good 
roads  are  essential  not  only  for  the  promotion  of  better 
marketing,  the  fuller  utilization  of  farm  labor,  larger  and 
more  economical  production  and  orderly  distribution,  but 
also  for  the  development  of  a  richer  and  more  attractive 
rural  life.  Tlieir  importance  to  urban  communities  and  to 
industry  and  trade  in  general  is  obvious,  but  there  is  also  a 
consideration  of  an  emergency  nature  which  would  prompt 
vigorous  action.  In  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  period  in  which  some  laborers  engaged  in 
war  industries  and  men  released  from  the  Army  will  be  seek- 
ing new  tasks  and,  so  far  as  governmental  intervention  is 
concerned,  the  tasks  on  which  they  may  be  employed  should 
be  of  the  highest  public  utility. 

Public  works  would  furnish  suitable  employment  for  many 
unemployed  men,  and  among  such  enterprises  there  are  few 
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kinds  whose  construction  is  better  worth  expanding  and 
pressing  than  pubUc  roads.    Many  of  the  States  will  prob- 
ably  engage  in  road  building  as  in  normal  tim^es  from  funds 
which  they  may  have  available  in  addition  to  those  pledged 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  Federal  law.    Cities  also  will 
resume  operations  in  this  field,  but,  in  view  of  the  transi- 
tional difficulties,  we  should  not  depend  solely  on  activity 
under  existing  law  and  financial  provisions.    An  additional 
appropriation  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  be  expended 
through  this  Department,  for  highway  construction  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  and  fully  warranted,  and  such  action  is 
suggested  for  urgent  and  serious  consideration.    If  ample 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  Department,  they  should  be 
expended  on  projects  selected  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Departments  interested,  especially  War,  Commerce, 
and  Post  Office,  as  well  as  with  the  State  central  hi^way 
authorities. 

STOCKYARDS  AND   PACKING    HOUSES. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
food-control  act,  substantial  progress  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
stockyards  and  of  commission  men,  traders,  order  buyers 
packers,  and  others  handling  or  dealing  in  live  stodc  in  or  in 
connection  with  stockyards.    The  important  results  already 
accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  live-stock  marketing 
conditions,  and  in  the  elimination  of  many  uneconomic  and 
unfair  market  practices,  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
form  of  control  which  has  been  exercised  under  the  war 
power  and  the  desirablity  of  continuing  it  or  a  smilar  form 
of  supervision.    Not  only  the  stockmen  who  patronize  these 
great  centers  of  live-stock  trade,  but  also  some  members  of 
the  trade  themselves,  have  recognized  the  possibilities  for 
betterment  of  marketing  conditions  through  their  regulation 
by  the  Department,  utilizing  its  corps  of  supervisors  clothed 
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with  the  requisite  authority.  Besides  the  protection  thus 
extended  to  consignors  of  live  stock  for  sale  at  the  markets, 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  improvement  in  methods, 
facilities,  and  trade  practices  incident  to  the  handling  and 
sale  of  live  stock  involving  many  millions  of  dollars  daily. 

Closely  associated  with  the  supervision  of  live-stock  mar- 
kets is  the  problem«(of.a.similar  authority  over  the- slaughter- 
ing, meat-packing,  and  related  interests  which  are  centered 
at  the  principal  live-stock  markets.  Under  the  regulations 
applied  to  meat-packing  establishments  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, limitations  have  been  placed  on  profits  on 
meats  and  by-products  handled  by  these  establishments,  the 
installation  of  uniform  accounting  systems  has  progressed 
with  comparative  rapidity,  and  the  centralization  of  control 
by  a  small  group  .of  packers  has  been  materially  checked. 
The  economic  welfare  of  meat  production  and  distribution 
would  be  promptfaiby.the  continuation  and  development  in 
some  form  of  the  supervision  over  the  packing  industry. 
Such  control  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  that  over 
the  live-stock  markets.  There  is  need,  in  connection  with 
this  supervisory  system,  of  a  central  office  to-which  packing 
concerns  should  be  required  to  report  currently  in  such  form 
and  detail  that  it  would  be  constantly  informed  concerning 
their  operations.  Such  an  arrangement  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  producers  and  consumers. 

The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  conditions  which  will 
justify  confidence  in  the  live-stock  markets  and  meat-pack- 
ing industry  is  the  greatest  single  need  in  the  present  meat 
situation  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  necessary  legislation  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  assurance  of  open  competition  and  the 
stabilizing  of  prices  in  the  live-stock  markets,  the  elimina- 
tion of  evil  practices,  the  adjustment  of  charges  for  market 
services,  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  market  condi- 
tions generallj%  apparently  require  three  remedies,  namely, 
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regulation,  information,  and  voluntary  cooperation.  Fed- 
eral regulation,  organized  and  administered  as  indicated 
above,  exercised  in  close  harmony  with  the  regulatory  bodies 
of  the  various  States,  is  the  most  essential  feature.  Constant 
publicity,  under  Government  direction,  of  current  market 
prices,  supplies,  movements,  and  other  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  marketing  of  live  stock,  meats,  and  animal  by-products, 
would  add  inmieasurably  to  the  eflfectiveness  of  any  form  of 
regulation.  It  would  also  be  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  mar- 
keting of  live  stock  and  its  products  and  of  making  available 
the  information  required  by  producers  and  distributors  for 
the  most  intelligent  and  economical  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Progress  already  has  been  made  in  the  creation  of  ma- 
chinery for  such  service  at  market  centers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Legislative  authority  for  its  further  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  live-stock  market  supervision  should 
be  continued  and  extended.  Finally,  better  organization  of 
live-stock  producers  and  closer  cooperation  between  their 
organizations  and  those  representing  the  different  classes  of 
intermediaries,  all  woirking  in  harmony  with  agencies  of  the 
Government  directly  concerned,  will  also  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  regulation  and  publicity,  make  for  the  maximum 
of  efficiency,  and  conduce  -to  the  welfare  of  the  packers  and 
distributors  as  well  as  of  the  producers  and  consumers. 

FEDEKAL    FEED    AND    FERTII^IZER    LAW. 

At  present,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  public  the  benefits  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  with  refer- 
ence to  animal  feeds,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  appro- 
priate statutes  of  the  different  States.  These  are  not  uni- 
form, and  there  are  a  few  States  which  have  no  laws  that 
can  be  invoked.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
a  comprehensive  Federal  feed  law  placed  upon  the  statute 
books,  under  which  the  Government  could  proceed  in  a  uni- 
form manner  and  secure  to  consumers  adequate  protection 
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against  misbranded,  adulterated,  and  worthless  feeds  enter- 
ing into  interstate  commerce.  It  is  probable  also  that  similar 
legislation  would  be  feasible  and  valuable  with  reference 
to  fertilizers  passing  into  interstate  commerce.  It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  if  such  laws  could  be  enacted  they  should 
result  in  the  protection  not  only  of  the  consumer  but  also  of 
the  honest  manufacturer  and  distributor. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  much  indiscriminate  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  in  this  country  and,  therefore,  much 
waste  of  money.  This  arises  from  the  lack  of  available  satis- 
factory data.  Soils  require  careful  treatment  just  as  does  the 
human  body.  A  number  of  States  have  conducted  fertilizer 
experiments  over  a  long  period  and  have  obtained  and  dis- 
seminated valuable  information.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter  for  the  whole  Union,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  participate  in  this  work  and  that  an 
adequate  sum  should  be  made  available  to  the  Department 
for  cooperative  experiments  with  State  institutions. 

EMERGENCY  PRODUCTION  WORK. 

As  has  been  indicated,  during  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
under  the  food-production  measure,  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment have  been  greatly  expanded  in  a  number  of  direc- 
tions. Especially  striking  has  been  the  development  of  the 
extension  forces,  including  the  county  agents,  the  control 
and  eradication  of  animal  diseases,  and  the  Market  News 
Services.  Many  trained  men  and  women  have  been  en- 
gaged in  these  tasks.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  provision 
should  continue  for  these  and  other  emergency  undertakings 
during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  Indications  from 
every  part  of  the  Union  are  that  the  efforts  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  the  Department  in  emergency  directions 
have  bean  fruitful  and  are  appreciated  by  the  great  masses 
of  the  farmers. 
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The  question  arises  also  whether  it  would  not  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  make  provision  for  the  continuance  of  a 
part  of  the  work,  at  least,  after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  especially  through  its 
news  services,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  so  useful  that, 
regarding  it  as  of  permanent  value,  I  have  transferred  the 
emergency  estimates  for  it,  in  part,  to  the  regular  bill.  Tlio 
Nation  is  now  engaged,  under  the  act  ol  May  8,  1914,  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  extension  service.  It  would  bo 
wise  to  anticipate  the  amount  that  would  accrue  under  this 
measure  by  the  end  of  the  period  1922  and  to  make  such 
further  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  agents  of  proved  efficiency  already  on  the  rolls,  as  well  as 
to  continue  the  intensive  work  for  the  more  speedy  control 
and  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  and  the  cattle 
tick,  and  other  important  lines  of  effort.  Expenditures  for 
these  activities  are  investments,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
how  rapidly  the  Nation  wishes  the  work  to  proceed.  If  the 
finances  of  the  Nation  permit  it,  I  urgently  recommend  that 
adequate  provision  be  continued. 

RURAL   HEALTH   AND   SANFTATION. 

Every  means  should  be  adopted  to  see  to  it  that  the  bene- 
fits of  modem  medicine  accrue  more  largely  to  the  scattered 
populations  of  the  rural  districts.  Formerly  the  urban  com- 
munities were  characteristically  the  homes  of  disease.  They 
possessed  all  the  disadvantages  of  concentration  of  popula- 
tion without  adequate  sanitary  safeguards.  Now  no  cities 
and  very  few  of  the  larger  towns  are  without  substantial 
equipment  in  the  way  of  drainage,  sewage  disposal,  and  hos- 
pitals. They  have  the  services  of  specialists  and  of  trained 
nurses.  Very  many  of  them  provide  free  medical  and  dental 
clinics  for  people  of  limited  means,  have  their  schools  in- 
spected, and  their  water  and  milk  supplies  regularly  tested 
and  safeguarded.    As  a  consequence,  among  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  larger  communities  the  ravages  of  smallpox,  typhoid 
fever,  and  malaria  have  been  in  large  measure  controlled. 
The  rural  districts  still  have  advantages;  but  a  vast  deal 
remains  to  be  done  to  control  such  pests  as  mosquitoes  and 
the  hookworm,  to  eliminate  the  sources  of  tj'phoid  fever, 
and,  even  more,  to  give  the  country  districts  the  advan- 
tages of  modera  hospitals,  nursing,  and  specialized  medical 
practice. 

The  economic  wastes  from  insanitary  health  surround- 
ings and  from  disease  are  enormous.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate their  extent.  It  is  even  more  impossible  to  assess  the 
amount  of  existing  preventable  human  misery  and  unhappi- 
ness.  The  remedy  is  difficult.  Many  agencies,  some  of  them 
private  enterprises  with  large  funds,  are  working  for  im- 
provement. States  and  medical  societies  here  and  there  are 
contributing,  more  or  less  effectively.  The  extension  and 
improvement  of  agriculture,  including  the  drainage  of  lands, 
the  clearing  of  swamps,  and  the  construction  of  good  roads, 
make  for  betterment.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  home-demonstration  service,  is  giving  valuable 
aid,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  is  increasingly  extending 
its  functions,  especially  recently  under  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  of  $150,000.  To  what  extent  the  further  pro- 
jection of  effort  is  a  matter  for  State  or  local  action  remains 
to  be  determined,  but  it  seems  clear  tliat  there  should  be  no 
cessation  of  activity  until  there  has  been  completed  in  every 
rural  community  of  the  Union  an  effective  sanitary  survey 
and,  through  the  provision  of  adequate  machiner}%  steps 
taken  to  control  and  eliminate  the  sources  of  disease  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  modem  medical  and  dental  facilities, 
easily  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Respectfully, 

D.  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
The  President. 
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THE  BLACK  STEM  RUST  AND  THE  BARBERRY. 

By  E.  C.  Stakman, 

PathologUt  in  Charge  of  the  Barberry  Eradication  Campaign,  Office  o/ 
Cereal  Investigations,  Bureau  of  PlanU  Industry, 

THE  BLACK  STEM  RUST  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  about  50  cultivated  and  wild  grasses  is  one  of  the 
most  destructive  diseases  of  these  plants.  There  are  several 
distinct  kinds  of  rust,  but  the  black  stem  rust  causes  greater 
total  losses  than  any  of  the  others,  although  in  some  sections 
one  or  more  of  the  other  rusts  may  be  more  important.  This 
paper  deals  only  with  the  black  stem  rust  (Pucoima  graminis). 

DAMAGE  DONE  BY  BLACK  STEM  RUST. 

The  black  stem  rust  is  found  practically  wherever  grain 
is  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found  generally  in 
Canada,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  manv  sections  of  the  United  States  black  stem 
rust  is  the  limiting  factor  in  grain  production.  While  it  is 
especially  destructive  to  wheat,  it  does  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age also  to  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  It  is  most  serious  on  spring 
wheat,  but  sometimes  it  also  may  cause  enormous  losses  of 
winter  wheat.  In  the  Gulf  States  it  is  sometimes  so  serious 
as  to  make  it  entirely  unprofitable  to  grow  wheat  and  other 
small  grains. 

At  irregular  intervals  rust  develops  ravaging  epidemics 
which  sweep  across  great  areas  of  the  grain-growing  re- 
gions and  almost  completely  destroy  immense  quantities  of 
grain.  Some  rust  epidemics  have  been  so  serious  and  wide- 
spread as  to  cause  a  decided  shortage  of  foodstuffs.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  recall  the  terrible  epidemics  of  1904  and 
1916.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1904  the  rust  caused  a  loss  of 
^0,000,000  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas.  In  1916  the 
production  of  wheat  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Montana  was  reduced  by  over  200,000,000  bushels 
from  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  appalling  loss  was 
caused  very  largely  by  the  black  stem  rust.    After  making 
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due  allowance  for  the  reduction  in  acreage  in  some  of  these 
States  and  after  making  allowance  for  somewhat  unfavor- 
able weather,  the  fact  remains  that  the  principal  cause  of 
this  enormous  loss  was  the  black  stem  rust.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat  never  were  cut.  The  grain  would  not  have 
paid  for  harvesting  and  thrashing.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in 
the  spring- wheat  region  were  practically  ruined  on  account 
of  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the  wheat  crop.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  enormous  reduction  in  yield,  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  produced  was  very  inferior.  Much  of  it  weighed  only 
40  to  50  pounds  to  the  bushel.     (See  Pis.  I  and  II.) 

In  1916  the  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  North  Dakota 
was  only  5^  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  an  average  yield 
of  more  than  18  bushels  in  1915  and  a  10-year  average  of 
more  than  11  bushels  an  acre.  In  South  Dakota  the  average 
yield  in  1916  was  not  quite  7  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared 
with  17  bushels  in  1915  and  a  10-year  average  of  10^  bushels. 
The  greatest  reduction  in  total  production  occurred  in  North 
Dakota.  The  production  in  that  State  in  1915  was  about 
150,000,000  bushels,  while  in  the  severe  rust  year  of  1916  it 
was  less  than  40,000,000  bushels.  The  production  in  Minne- 
sota in  1915  was  about  70,000,000  bushels,  but  it  dropped  to 
28,000,000  bushels  in  1916.  The  most  conservative  estimate 
places  the  loss  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  black 
stem  rust  in  1916  at  180,000,000  bushels,  while  the  loss  in 
Canada  was  estimated  at  about  100,000,000  bushels.  In  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  therefore,  the  black  stem  rust  de- 
troyed  at  least  280,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  year. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  Re- 
ports showed  very  clearly  that  the  loss  of  barley  and  oats  in 
some  localities  often  amounted  to  as  much  as  15  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  crop. 

Any  plant  disease  which  causes  such  enormous  losses  cer- 
tainly deserves  careful  study.  Whatever  measures  are  known 
for  reducing  rust  losses  should  be  applied  immediately.  Not 
only  farmers,  grain  dealers,  and  millers  are  interested  in  the 
grain  crop,  but  every  one  in  the  country  is  interested,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

In  order  to  apply  control  measures,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  disease.  A  brief  life  story 
of  the  parasite  causing  the  black  stem  rust  therefore  is  given. 
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HOW  TO  TELL  BLACK  STEM  RUST. 

Black  stem  rust  is  often  confused  with  other  rusts  of  grain 
which  are  similar  in  appearance  but  act  differently.  The 
common  rusts  are  the  black  stem  rust,  the  yellow  stripe  rust, 
the  orange  leaf  rust  of  wheat,  the  crown  rust  of  oats,  the 
brown  leaf  rust  of  rye,  and  the  dwarf  leaf  rust  of  barley. 
£ach  of  these  rusts  has  a  red  or  summer  stage  and  a  black  or 
winter  stage.  They  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  shape  and  color  of  the  rust  spots  (pustules)  and  by  their 
position  on  the  plant.  Plate  III  shows  the  different  kinds  of 
rust. 

The  black  stem  rust  {Ptuxnnia  grajrunis)  occurs  on  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  many  grasses  throughout  the  United 
States.  (See  PL  III,  fig.  1.)  It  also  develops  on  the  common 
barberry.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  grain  rusts  which  de- 
velops on  this  shrub.  The  yellow  stripe  rust  (Puccirda  glu- 
tnarum)  occurs  on  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  several  wild  grasses. 
(See  PI.  Ill,  fig.  2.)  It  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  West  and 
is  especially  conmion  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  it 
sometimes  becomes  quite  destructive.  The  orange  leaf  rust 
{Pttccmia  triticina)  is  found  on  wheat  and  possibly  also  on 
several  grasses.  (See  PI.  Ill,  fig.  3.)  It  occurs  practically 
wherever  wheat  is  grown  in  the  United  States  and  is  capable 
of  doing  much  damage,  especially  in  the  Southern  States. 
Crown  rust  of  oats  {Puccinia  coronifera)  attacks  oats  and 
several  grasses.  (See  PI.  Ill,  fig.  4.)  It  is  often  serious  on 
oats  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  The  brown  rust  of 
rye  {PtLCcinia  disperaa)  attacks  rye  and  possibly  a  few  grasses 
(see  PI.  Ill,  fig.  5) ,  while  the  dwarf  leaf  rust  of  barley  {Pitc- 
cinia  simplex)  seems  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  barley 
and  seldom  does  much  damage,  except  possibly  in  California. 
(See  PI.  Ill,  fig.  6.) 

Each  kind  of  grain  may  be  attacked  by  several  distinct 
rusts.  For  instance,  wheat  may  be  attacked  by  the  black 
stem  rust,  the  yellow  stripe  rust,  and  the  orange  leaf  rust. 
These  rusts  are  different  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
each  other.  Barley  can  be  attacked  by  the  black  stem  rust, 
the  yellow  stripe  rust,  and  the  dwarf  leaf  rust;  rye  by  the 
black  stem  rust,  the  yellow  stripe  rust,  and  the  brown  leaf 
rust;  and  oats  by  the  black  stem  rust  and  the  crown  rust. 


■ 
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These  rusts  differ  from  each  other  so  much  that  what  is  said 
about  one  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  others. 

GRAINS  AND  GRASSES  ATTACKED  BY  BLACK  STEM  RUST. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  spelt,  enmier,  einkom,  timothy, 
redtop  {Affrostis  alha)^  orchard  grass  (Dactylis  fflomeraia)y 
and  various  other  forage  grasses  are  attacked  by  the  black 
stem  rust.  In  addition  to  the  cereals  and  cultivated  grasses 
many  wild  grasses  also  are  subject  to  rust.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  grasses  are  wild  barley  or  squirrel-tail 
grass  (Hordeum  jubatum)  J  qneick'grsiss  {Affropyron  repens) y 
slender  wheat-grass  {Affropyron  snuthM),  awned  wheat- 
grass  (Affropyron  caninwm)^  bottle  brush-grass  {Hystrix 
patula)^  practically  all  of  the  wild  rye-grasses  {ElymAis 
SPP')?  fescue  grasses  {Festuca  spp.),  koeleria  (Koeleria  cris^ 
tata)j  sweet  vernal  grass  {Anthoxant?ui/m  pueUi)^  and  sev- 
eral brome-grasses  {Bromus  spp.).    (See  PI.  IX,  fig.  2.) 

Although  all  of  these  plants  can  be  attacked  by  the  black 
stem  rust,  there  are  forms  or  races  of  this  rust  which  act 
somewhat  differently.  For  instance,  there  is  one  race  of 
black  stem  rust  on  wheat  and  barley.  This  race  does  not 
attack  oats  or  rye  normally.  There  is  also  a  race  on  rye  and 
barley  which  does  not  attack  wheat  and  oats.  Again,  the 
race  on  oats  attacks  only  oats  and  certain  grasses.  The  race 
on  timothy  attacks  only  timothy  and  several  wild  grasses. 
All  of  the  races  can  attack  several  of  the  wild  grasses,  but 
not  all  of  them  can  attack  the  same  grasses.  This  explains 
apparently  conflicting  observations.  For  instance,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  field  of  oats  might  be  badly  rusted  while  a 
near-by  wheat  field  might  be  almost  entirely  free.  In  the 
same  way,  a  wheat  field  might  be  badly  rusted  and  a  neigh- 
boring field  of  rye  might  be  practically  free  from  rust,  be- 
cause the  forms  of  rust  on  these  different  crops  are  different* 

THE  CAUSE  OF  RUST. 

Black  stem  rust  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungous  plant* 
Animal  parasites  are  better  known  to  most  people  than  plant 
parasites.  Everyone  knows  that  tiny  animals,  such  as  lice, 
ticks,  fleas,  mites,  and  maggots,  live  as  parasites  on  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  chickens,  and  other  animals*    These  mi- 
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nute  animal  parasites  cause  such  diseases  as  itch,  scab,  mange, 
staggers,  and  warbles. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  uncounted  numbers  of  tiny 
plants  which  live  as  parasites  on  or  in  larger  plants.  There 
is  scarcely  a  plant  of  the  garden  or  field,  of  the  prairie  or 
woodland,  which  is  not  subject  to  attack  by  one  or  more  of 
these  plant  parasites.  Plant  parasites  do  not  make  their 
own  food,  as  most  plants  do,  but  they  grow  on  or  in  other 
plants  and  steal  their  food.  The  plant  which  is  being  robbed 
is  called  the  host  plant,  although  its  parasitic  visitor  is  de- 
structive to  it.  Plant  parasites  are  mostly  fungi  or  bacteria 
and  cause  such  plant  diseases  as  rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  leaf 
^)ots,  fruit  molds,  rots,  and  wilts. 

The  'black  stem  rust  is  caused  by  one  of  these  tiny  plant 
parasites,  which  is  known  as  Puccinda  gramrunis.  The  fungus 
which  causes  black  stem  rust  is  a  small  colorless  moldlike 
plant.  The  other  rusts  shown  in  Plate  III  are  caused  by 
closely  related  fungous  parasites,  which  differ  from  each 
other  just  as  different  kinds  of  roses  or  apples  or  wheat  differ 
from  each  other. 

The  parasitic  plant  which  causes  black  stem  rust  is  so  small 
that  it  caii  be  seen  only  with  a  microscope.  It  differs  from 
the  larger  plants  which  we  know  in  not  having  definite  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves.  The  rust  parasite  consists  of  numerous 
minute  colorless  threads  or  tubes,  which  grow,  branch,  and 
twist  among  the  tissues  of  grain  and  grass  plants.  The 
threads  send  little  suckers  into  the  cells  of  the  host  plant 
and  thus  get  their  food  by  absorbing  its  juices.  The  growth 
of  the  rust  parasite  continues  until  a  dense  network  of 
threads  is  formed,  and  then  seed  is  produced  in  the  host 
plant.  The  seeds  of  the  parasite  are  known  as  spores.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  spores  are  formed.  They  are  extremely 
small,  but  they  produce  rust  plants  just  as  the  seeds  of  wheat 
produce  wheat  plants. 

The  rusts  get  their  name  because  they  produce  yellowish, 
reddish,  or  brownish  spores  which  may  be  so  numerous  that 
they  make  the  plants  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  the 
well-known  iron  rust.  The  black  stem  rust  gets  its  name  be- 
cause the  long  spots  (pustules)  of  black  spores  on  the  stems 
of  grain  plants  are  so  conspicuous.     (See  PI.  Ill,  fig.  1.) 
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The  weather,  therefore,  does  not  cause  plant  rusts,  al- 
though there  is  a  popular  belief  that  it  does.  But  the 
.rapidity  with  which  the  parasitic  plant  causing  rust  grows 
and  spreads  depends  on  favorable  weather,  just  as  the  growth 
of  wheat  and  corn  depends  on  favorable  weather. 

LIFE  STORY  OF  THE  RUST  PARASITE. 

There  are  several  stages  of  black  stem  rust — ^the  cluster- 
cup  or  early-spring  stage,  the  red  or  summer  stage,  and  the 
black  or  winter  stage.  (See  PI.  IV.)  The  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  rust  at  different  times  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  spores. 

The  rust  starts  on  the  barberry  in  the  spring.  Yellowish 
or  orange-colored  rust  spots  are  formed  on  the  leaves  (PL 
IV,  fig.  1) ,  young  twigs,  and  berries.  The  spots  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  (PI.  IV,  fig.  2)  consist  of  many  small  cups 
(cluster  cups)  which  contain  thousands  of  cluster-cup  or 
spring  spores  (PL  IV,  fig.  3).  These  spores  (PL  IV,  fig.  4) 
can  not  infect  other  barberry  plants,  but  they  are  blown 
about  by  the  wmd  and  may  fall  on  grain  or  grass  plants  and 
cause  infection  (PL  IV,  figs.  5  and  6).  The  red-spore  or 
summer  stage  is  the  result. 

The  reddish  brown  rust  pustules  (PL  IV,  fig.  7)  on  grain 
and  grasses  consist  of  great  numbers  of  minute,  reddish  or 
golden-colored  spores  (PL  IV,  fig.  8).  These  spores  are  so 
small  and  light  that  they  are  easily  blown  long  distances  by 
the  wind.  They  may  fall  on  grain  or  grass  plants  and  germi- 
nate (PL  IV,  fig.  9)  in  the  moisture  formed  by  rain  or  dew 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  plants.  They  often  germinate  within 
4  or  5  hours,  sending  out  long,  slender,  threadlike  tubes 
which  grow  across  the  surface  of  the  plant  until  they  reach 
a  breathing  pore  (PL  IV,  fig.  10).  They  then  grow  through 
this  pore  and  branch  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  until  a  dense 
network  of  threads  is  formed.  They  then  produce  another 
crop  of  red  spores  (PL  IV,  fig.  11)  which  break  through  the 
skin  (e^pidermis)  of  the  plant,  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  are  in  turn  blown  about  by  the  wind.  They  may 
fall  on  the  grain  or  grass  plants,  germinate,  and  send  their 
tubes  into  the  plants,  and  these  tubes  may  branch  and  pro- 
duce more  red  rust  pustules.  Thus,  new  plants  are  contin- 
ually infected  and  successive  crops  of  red  spores  are  pro- 
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duced.  The  entire  time  from  the  germination  of  a  spore  to 
the  production  of  a  pustule  may  require  only  5  or  6  days 
when  conditions  are  favorable.  The  red  stage  of  the  rust 
may  repeat  every  week  or  10  days  and  therefore  can  increase 
and  spread  very  rapidly.  New  spores  may  continue  to  de- 
velop and  new  plants  may  become  rusted  ajs  long  as  the 
weather  is  favorable  and  the  plants  are  still  green. 

The  black-spore  stage  follows  the  red-spore  stage.  It  is 
usually  formed  when  the  grain  begins  to  ripen.  The  same 
dense  network  cf  threads  which  produced  the  red  spores  be- 
gins to  produce  the  black  spores,  which  are  diflferent  from 
the  red  spores  in  size,  color,  and  shape  (PI.  IV,  figs.  8  and  , 
16).  At  first  the  pustules  may  be  partly  black  and  partly 
red  (PI.  IV,  fig.  12)  because  they  contain  both  red  and  black 
spores  (PI.  IV,  figs.  13  and  14),  but  later  they  become  en- 
tirely black.  This  black  stage  is  so  conspicuous  that  farm- 
ers usually  speak  of  the  rust  as  *'  black  rust "  (PI.  IV,  fig.  15)^ 
The  black  spores  (PL  IV,  fig.  16)  are  not  blown  by  the  wind 
and  can  not  germinate  immediately,  but  remain  on  the  straw 
and  stubble  of  grains  and  grasses  during  the  winter  (PI.  IV, 
figs.  17  and  18).  The  black  stage  can  not  start  rust  on 
grains  or  grasses,  but  only  on  the  barberry. 

In  the  spring  the  black  spores  germinate  by  sending  out 
two  threadlike  tubes  on  which  very  small  colorless  spores 
(sporidia)  are  produced  (PI.  IV,  fig.  19).  These  sporidia 
are  blown  considerable  distances  by  the  wind.  Strangely 
enough,  they  can  not  start  rust  on  grain  or  grass  plants,  but 
can  and  do  infect  the  common  barberry.  The  result  is  the 
barberry  rust  or  spring  stage  of  black  rust.  Within  a  week 
or  10  days  after  a  spore  falls  on  a  barberry  leaf  and  causes 
infection,  small  honey-colored  spots  are  formed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  barberry  leaves  and  a  great  many  cluster  cups 
are  formed  on  the  lower  surfaces.  (See  PL  IV,  fig.  2,  and 
PL  V,  fig.  2.)  The  cluster  cups  are  filled  with  thousands  of 
spring  or  cluster-cup  spores,  which  can  not  attack  other  bar- 
berries, but  can  attack  grain  and  grasses.  These. spores  are 
blown  by  the  wind,  fall  on  grains  and  grasses,  germinate  in 
a  drop  of  dew  or  rain  water,  and  each  sends  a  tube  into  the 
tissues  of  grain  or  grass  plants.  These  tubes  grow  and 
branch  and  produce  a  crop  of  the  red  spores  within  a  week 
or  10  days. 
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The  cycle  is  therefore  as  follows:  The  rust  starts  on  tho 
common  barberry  in  the  spring,  forming  the  spring  or 
cluster-cup  stage.  The  barberiy  or  cluster-cup  stage  can  not 
spread  from  one  barberry  bush  to  another,  but  spreads  to 
grains  and  grasses.  The  red-spore  or  summer  stage  results. 
The  red  stage  continues  to  develop  and  spread  as  long  as  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  Late  in  the  season  the  red  stage  is 
followed  by  the  black  stage.  The  black  spores  are  dormant 
during  the  winter,  but  germinate  and  produce  smaller  spores, 
which  in  the  spring  attack  the  barberry. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  barberry  gives  the  nist  a 
chance  to  start  in  the  spring  and  that  the  black  spores  are 
harmless  unless  -there  are  barberry  bushes  near  by.  The 
question  remains  whether  there  are  still  other  ways  in  which 
the  rust  can  live  through  the  winter. 

HOW  DOES  RUST  LIVE  OVER  WINTER? 

There  has  been  a  popular  belief  that  the  rust  lives  over 
winter  in  the  seed  or  in  the  red  stage,  as  well  as  in  the  black 
^tage.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  to  determine  just 
how  the  rust  lives  through  the  winter. 

DOES  THE  RUST  LIVE  IN  THE  SEED? 

There  has  been  a  belief  among  some  people  that  the  rust 
lives  over  winter  inside  the  seed  and  then  attacks  the 
sprouting  plants.  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  possible  to 
control  rust  somewhat  by  selecting  seed  from  unrusted  fields. 
Furthermore,  one  serious  rust  year  would  likely  be  followed 
by  another  bad  rust  year.  But  two  bad  rust  years  seldom 
occur  in  succession,  except  in  some  regions  where  the  rust 
probably  develops  during  the  entire  year.  If  the  rust  lived  in 
the  seed  during  the  winter,  the  sowing  of  rusted  seed  ought 
to  result  in  the  development  of  rusted  plants.  Carefully 
made  experiments  have  shown  that  the  rusted  seed  does  not 
produce  rusted  plants.  Hundreds  of  examinations  of 
sprouting  .seeds  i-how  that  the  rust  on  the  seeds  does  not  in- 
fect the  young  sprouts. 

DOES  THE   RED  STACJE   LIVE   OVER   WINTER? 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture  has 
been  studying  the  question  of  the  overwintering  of  the  red- 
spore  stage.     It  is  well  known  ih.z±  the  leaf  rusts  overwinter 
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in  the  red-spore  stage.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  that  the 
black  stem  rust  does  not  overwinter  commonly  in  the  red- 
spore  stage  except  in  the  extreme  South  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  the  rust  can  continue  to  develop  on  fall-sown 
grains  practically  throughout  the  winter.  Thus,  in  the  Gulf 
States  and  in  California  the  red  stage  of  rust  can  continue  to 
develop  practically  the  year  roimd.  However,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  rust  does  not  overwinter  commonly  in  the 
red-spore  stage  except  in  the  extreme  South,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  in  some  protected  mountain  valleys.  Experiments 
in  the  winter  of  1917-18  prove  conclusively  that  the  red  stage 
did  not  live  through  the  winter  as  far  south  as  Jackson, 
Tenn.  It  was  shown  also  that  the  rust  did  not  overwinter 
in  the  red-spore  stage  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska,  or  in  any  of  the  States  farther  north.  All 
the  evidence  available  at  present  shows  that  if  the  red  stage 
of  rust  does  live  through  the  winter  at  all  in  the  Northern 
States,  it  does  this  so  rarely  as  to  be  of  little  importance  in 
starting  rust  epidemics. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  rust  spores 
which  overwinter  in  the  South  could  not  be  blown  north- 
ward in  the  spring  and  infect  the  growing  grain.  In  this 
way  the  rust  might  travel  from  south  to  north  by  successive 
stages  as  the  crop  develops.  Evidence  based  on  careful  ob- 
servations shows  quite  clearly  that  this  does  not  occur.  The 
rust  develops  on  barberry  plants  in  the  North  and  spreads  to 
grains  and  grasses  quite  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  rust 
begins  to  become  general  in  the  South.  Then,  too,  tlic  form 
or  race  of  wheat  rust  which  is  common  in  the  South  can  not 
cause  rust  on  hard  spring  wheats  or  on  most  of  the  hard  win- 
ter wheats  of  the  North.  Even  if  the  rust  did  blow  up  from 
the  South,  therefore,  it  could  do  very  little  damage  in  the 
North. 

THE  OVERWINTERING  OF  THE  BLACK  SPORES. 

In  the  Gulf  States  the  weather  is  mild  enough  to  enable 
the  red  spores  to  live  through  the  winter,  but  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  only  the  black  spores  live  through  the 
winter  to  any  extent.  In  the  spring  they  germinate  and  in- 
fect the  barberry.  The  rust  spreads  from  the  barberry  to 
grains  and  grasses  and   continues  to  spread  as  long  as 
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weather  conditions  are  favorable.  Field  observationa  show 
clearly  that  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  barberry  gives  the  rust  its  start  in  the  spring. 

CONDITIONS  WHICH  FAVOR  RUST  DEVELOPMENT. 

Weather  aflfects  the  development  of  rust  in  several  ways. 
It  is  plain  that  if  rust  is  to  develop  and  spread,  the  red  or 
summer  spores  must  be  blown  from  plant  to  plant.  Strong 
winds  carry  the  spores  long  distances  and  therefore  enable 
the  rust  to  develop  over  a  wide  area.  But  even  though  the 
spores  have  been  scattered  widely  they  will  not  germinate 
unless  the  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  are  favor- 
able. Heavy  dews  and  fogs  or  steady,  quiet  rains  furnish  the 
best  conditions  for  spore  germination  and  consequently  for 
rust  infection.  Heavy  driving  rains  are  probably  not  so  fa- 
vorable for  infection,  because  they  wash  many  of  the  spores 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  have  fallen. 

After  the  rust  parasite  has  entered  a  plant  it  will  develop 
most  rapidly  when  the  weather  is  rather  hot  and  muggy.  At 
low  temperatures  the  rust  develops  much  more  slowly,  and 
it  may  also  be  checked  by  hot,  dry  weather.  The  weather 
also  may  be  favorable  for  infection  but  not  for  rust  develop- 
ment after  infection.  Or  it  may  be  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  rust  at  one  time  during  the  season  and  not  at  another. 
When  the  right  conditions  occur  at  just  the  right  times  epi- 
demics develop. 

The  variety  of  grain  grown  and  the  condition  of  the  plants 
affect  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  rust  parasite.  Soil 
conditions  influence  rust  development  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
local  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  and  the  growth 
of  the  grain  plants. 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  RUST  LOSSES  BY  CULTURAL  METHODS. 

Kust  can  not  be  prevented  entirely,  but  the  losses  which  it 
causes  can  be  reduced.  Proper  soil  management,  early  sow- 
ing, the  use  of  early-maturing  and  resistant  varieties,  the  de- 
struction of  weed  grasses  which  can  be  attacked  by  rust,  and 
the  eradication  of  the  common  barberry  all  will  aid  in  re- 
ducing rust  losses. 
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BOIL  KANAGEMENT. 

Grain  grown  on  high  land  usually  does  not  rust  as  se- 
verely as  that  grown  in  low  places.  On  account  of  poor  air 
drainage,  moisture  remains  on  the  plants  longer  in  the  low 
places,  and  the  rust  therefore  has  a  better  opportunity  to 
develop.  Whenever  possible,  high,  well-drained  land  should 
be  selected  for  grains  in  those  regions  in  which  rust  is 
destructive. 

Every  possible  means  for  hastening  the  ripening  and  the 
even  development  of  the  grain  should  be  used.  Bust  de- 
velops most  rapidly  fairly  late  in  the  season,  and  early 
ripening  often  enables  the  grain  to  escape  rust  injury.  The 
preparation  and  fertilization  of  the  land  are  quite  impor- 
tant. The  seed  bed  should  be  prepared  very  thoroughly,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  get  a  quick  start. 

The  problem  of  proper  fertilizing  differs  in  different  re- 
gions. In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  especially  on  those  soils 
which  do  not  need  them  badly,  will  permit  greater  rust  dam- 
age. Although  the  actual  amount  of  rust  may  not  be  any 
greater  on  the  plants  fertilized  with  nitrogen,  reduction  in 
yield  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  The  straw  of  plants  fer- 
tilized heavily  with  nitrogen  is  often  weak  and  crinkles 
badly  when  rust  attacks  it.  The  ripening  also  often  is  de- 
layed, and  the  rust  therefore  has  a  longer  time  in  which  to 
spread  and  cause  damage.  As  far  as  possible,  while  giving 
the  plant  what  it  needs,  those  fertilizers  should  be  used 
which  promote  the  development  of  stiff  straw  and  causa 
early  ripening.  Plants  fertilized  with  potassium  or  phos- 
phate fertilizers  usually  yield  better  in  bad  rust  years  than 
those  which  have  been  fertilized  with  nitrogen. 

EARLY  SEEDING  OF  GRAIN, 

The  later  the  grain  remains  green  the  more  chance  the 
rust  has  to  attack  it.  Anything  therefore  which  can  be  done 
to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  grain  should  be  done.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  early  seeding,  particularly  of  spring  wheat, 
on  a  very  well  prepared  seed  bed  and  in  soil  which  has  been 
properly  fertilized  will  cause  the  plants  to  develop  rapidly 
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and  reach  maturity  before  the  rust  becomes  widespread.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  in  severe  rust  years 
early-sown  grain  often  develops  much  better  than  that  sown 
later  in  the  season.  The  most  serious  epidemics  often  reach 
their  height  of  destructiveness  two  weeks  before  the  grain 
ripens.  A  difference  of  a  week  or  10  days  in  ripening,  there^ 
fore,  may  determine  the  difference  between  a  good  yield  and 
practically  no  yield  at  all. 

EARLY  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN. 

An  early-maturing  variety  grown  on  properly  prepared 
land  often  will  yield  well  when  later  maturing  varieties  yield 
practically  nothing.  The  variety  selected  should  depend  on 
its  adaptability  to  the  region  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown. 

The  yield  of  the  grain  is,  of  course,  the  real  test.  The 
Marquis  is  a  spring  wheat  which  is  very  susceptible  to  rust, 
but  it  matures  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  most  of  the  other 
spring-wheat  varieties  and  for  that  reason  sometimes  escapes 
serious  damage.  No  general  recommendation  for  the  use  of 
certain  varieties  can  be  made,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that, 
if  two  varieties  are  otherwise  about  equally  valuable,  the 
earlier  maturing  one  should  be  given  preference  in  a  district 
in  which  rust  is  likely  to  be  destructive. 

RESISTANT  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN, 

There  is  some  hope  of  reducing  rust  losses  by  the  use  of 
rust-resistant  varieties.  More  is  known  about  the  resistance 
of  wheat  varieties  than  about  that  of  any  other  kind  of 
grain.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  some  varie- 
ties of  wheat  do  not  rust  as  heavily  as  other  varieties  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  durum  wheats,  as  a  group,  have 
been  considered  fairly  resistant  to  stem  rust.  Not  all  varie- 
ties of  durum  wheat  are  resistant,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
are.  This  makes  it  possible  to  grow  fairly  good  crops  of 
some  durum  wheats  when  the  bread  wheats  are  injured  se- 
verely by  the  rust. 

Until  recently  no  good  bread  wheat  was  known  which  was 
resistant  to  rust.  A  selection  from  the  Crimean  group  made 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  several  years 
ago,  however,  was  tested  for  rust  resistance  and  was  found 
to  be  almost  entirely  immune  under  Kansas  conditions.    It 
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seemed,  therefore,  that  the  rust  problem  in  the  winter- wheat 
regions  might  be  near  solution.  However,  it  has  since  been 
found  that  there  are  many  races  or  forms  of  wheat  rust. 
They  diflfer  from  each  other  chiefly  in  their  ability  to  attack 
diflferent  varieties  of  wheat.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  durum 
wheat  which  are  quite  resistant  to  rust  forms  in  many  locali- 
ties are  quite  susceptible  to  the  forms  of  rust  occurring  in 
other  localities.  In  the  same  way,  some  varieties  of  hard 
spring  wheat  which  rust  most  heavily  in  the  spring- wheat 
region  do  not  rust  severely  when  grown  in  the  extreme  South. 
The  Marquis  and  Haynes  Bluestem  were  grown  in  the  South 
and  were  almost  entirely  fre^  from  rust,  while  the  native 
soft  winter  wheats  in  that  region  were  rusted  heavily.  In 
the  same  way,  the  resistant  Kansas  variety,  Kanred,  was  very 
resistant  when  grown  in  Kansas  but  rusted  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  variety  now  known  is  resistant  to  all  the  forms 
of  rust  which  occur  in  the  United  States.  No  one  rust- 
resistant  variety  of  wheat,  therefore,  can  be  recommended  for 
universal  use.  The  problem  is  a  local  or  regional  one,  and 
varieties  should  be  selected  with  this  in  mind.  As  no  gen- 
eral reconmiendations  can  be  made,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sult your  State  agricultural  college  before  sowing  a  sup- 
posedly rust-resistant  variety. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  rust  resistance  alone 
should  not  commend  a  variety  of  wheat  for  general  use.  It 
must  combine  other  desirable  characters  with  its  rust- 
resistant  quality.  For  this  reason  much  crossing  and  select- 
ing have  been  done  to  combine  the  rust-resistant  character  of 
some  varieties  with  the  high -yielding  and  good  thrashing  and 
milling  qualities  of  other  varieties.  Some  success  has  been 
attained,  but  not  enough  progress  has  been  made  to  give  any 
hope  that  the  rust  problem  may  be  solved  entirely  in  this 
way  in  the  near  future.  Until  it  is  known  how  many  races 
of  the  stem  rust  there  are,  where  they  occur,  and  which  va- 
rieties they  can  attack,  relief  by  means  of  resistant  varieties 
will  be  local  or  regional.  Investigation  of  this  character  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  cooperation  with  several  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  valuable 
information  will  be  available. 
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ERADICATION  OF  WEED  GRASSES. 

-Many  wild  grasses  are  dangerous  carriers  and  spreaders 
of  stem  rust.  Among  those  which  rust  most  commonly  and 
heavily  are  quack-grass,  wild  barley  or  squirrel-tail  grass, 
slender  wheat-grass,  western  wheat-grass,  the  wild  rye- 
grasses, and  orchard  grass.  Some  of  these  grasses  are  bad 
and  widespread  weeds.  Where  they  grow  near  barberries 
they  almost  always  rust  heavily  early  in  the  spring  and  then 
serve  as  oenters  of  infection,  from  which  the  rust  spreads  to 
other  grasses  and  then  to  grainfields.  The  rust-carrying 
grasses  are  so  common  that,  together  with  the  grains,  they 
constitute  what  is  in  fact  a  continuous  grainfield  in  many 
sections  of  the  coimtry.  From  the  standpoint  of  good  farm- 
ing they  should  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible  by  clean 
cultivation.  Grasses  growing  along  roadsides,  fences,  and 
in  waste  lands  are  a  continual  menace.  They  continue  to 
develop  rust  after  grain  has  been  cut  and  so  provide  more 
rust  from  which  to  start  epidemics  the  following  spring.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  unused  lands  will  be 
put  under  cultivation  as  much  as  possible.  Every  available 
means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  these  weed  grasses,  because 
they  spread  rust  in  addition  to  the  injury  they  cause  as 
weeds.  It  is  impossible  to  control  rust  by  this  method  alone, 
but  the  general  eradication  of  the  weed  grasses  no  doubt 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  rust  considerably. 

ERADICATION  OF  THE  COMMON  BARBERRY  TO  REDUCE 

RUST  LOSSES. 

No  one  of  the  methods  just  discussed  will  prevent  rust 
entirely,  nor  can  a  combination  of  all  of  them  be  depended 
on  to  do  more  than  reduce  somewhat  its  amoimt  and  de- 
structiveness.  The  eradication  of  the  common  barberry  and 
other  rust-carrying  species  and  varieties  of  barberry  gives 
more  promise  of  success  than  any  other  one  control  meas- 
ure. The  eradication  of  the  barberry  can  not  be  urged  too 
strongly;  but  the  diflference  between  harmful  and  harmless 
kinds,  the  parts  of  the  coimtry  in  which  they  are  most  im- 
portant, and  the  results  to  be  expected  by  removing  them 
should  be  understood. 
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FIG.  1.— BLUFFS  NEAR  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BETWEEN  WINONA, 
MINN..  AND  TREMPEALEAU,  WIS..  ON  WHICH  ESCAPED  BAReERRIES 
HAVE  BEEN   RUNNING  WILD  FOR  30  YEARS. 


FIG.  a.— BLUFFS    ALONG    THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    WHERE  fiARBERRIES 
HAVE  BEGUN  TO   RUN  WILD  AND  THREATEN   DANGER  TO  THE  CROPS 

IN  THE  VALLEY  BELOW. 
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HARMFUL  AND  HARMLESS  BARBERRIES. 

Not  all  barberry  species  and  varieties  are  harmful.  The 
common  European  or  high-bush  barberry  {Berheris  vul- 
garis) is  the  commonest  oflfender  (PL  V,  fig.  1),  The  purple- 
leaved  barberry  is  only  a  variety  of  the  common  bar- 
berry and  rusts  just  as  badly  as  the  green-leaved  form. 
The  Japanese  barberry  (PI.  VI),  also  called  the  dwarf  or 
low  barberry  {Berberis  thmnJbergu)  ^  on  the  other  hand^does 
not  rust  and  should  not  be  disturbed,  because  it  not  only  is 
harmless  but  is  also  a  very  beautiful  shrub.  Various  spe- 
cies of  Mahonia  (PI.  VII,  fig.  1)  also  rust,  but  these  bushes 
are  not  so  commonly  planted  and  are  not  so  important  in  the 
development  of  rust  as  the  barberry  bushes.  (See  Pis.  V,  VI, 
and  VII.) 

There  are  many  species  of  barberry,  both  harmful  and 
harmless,  but  it  can  be  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those 
which  resemble  the  common  barberry  carry  rust  and  those 
which  resemble  the  Japanese  form  do  not.  The  two  forms 
sometimes  hybridize  and  the  hybrids  may  rust  even  when 
they  look  almost  exactly  like  the  Japanese  variety.  A  list 
of  rust-susceptible  and  rust-resistant  barberries  is  given  later. 

The  two  types  of  barberry  can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  very  easily.  While  it  is  easiest  to  tell  them  apart  when 
the  leaves  are  on  the  bushes,  the  presence  of  leaves  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  They  can  be  distinguished  by  their  different 
habits  of  growth,  the  color  of  the  bark,  the  number  of  the 
spines,  and  the  grouping  of  the  berries. 

The  common  barberry  (Berbeiis  vulgaris)  is  a  tall,  erect 
shrub,  often  as  much  as  12  feet  high.  The  bark  is  grayish  in 
color,  and  there  are  spines  along  the  stem  (fig.  1).  These 
spines  are  usually  in  groups  of  three  or  more,  although 
sometimes  only  one  or  two  occur.  The  leaves  occur  in  clus- 
ters, are  green  or  purple  in  color,  and  have  saw-tooth  edges 
(fig.  1).  The  yellow  flowers  and  red  berries  are  in  long, 
drooping  racemes  like  those  of  currants  (fig.  1).  The  flow- 
ers are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  the  red  berries  are  nu- 
merous and  easily  seen,  usually  remaining  on  the  plants 
throughout  the  winter.     (See  Pis.  V  and  Yl,) 

The  Japanese  barberry  {Berberis  tkunbergii)  is  a  low, 
gracefully  spreading  shrub,  seldom  more  than  4  or  5  feet  tall. 
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The  bark  is  reddish  in  color  and  the  spines  (fig.  1)  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  common  form.  They  are  usually 
single,  but  sometimes  in  twos  and  threes.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  have  no  teeth.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  the  berries 
are  red,  like  those  of  the  conunon  form.  But  both  the  flowers 
and  the  berries  are  in  very  small  bunches  of  two  or  three,  like 
gooseberries,  and  not  like  currants  (fig.  1).     (See  PL  VI.) 

Mahonia  (Mahorda  spp.)  is  a  shrub  with  leaves  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  common  holly.  The  leaves  are  com- 
pound (that  is,  composed  of  several  leaflets,  like  those  of  a 
pea) ,  rather  large  and  stiff,  often  with  spines  along  the  edges. 
The  berries  are  blue.     (See  PI.  VII,  fig.  1.) 

The  following  list  summarizes  what  is  known  now  about 
the  relation  of  different  kinds  of  barberry  and  rust. 

LIST  OF  BARBERKIES  AND  RELATED  PLANTS. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are  known  definitely 
to  rust,  although  they  do  not  all  rust  equally  severely : 

Berberis  aetnensis,  altaica,  amurensis,  aristata^  asiatlca,  atropar- 
purea,  brachybotrys,  brevipaniculata,  buxifolia,  canadensis,  caro- 
llniana  (caroUna),  coriarla,  cretica,  declinatum,  fendleri,  fischeri,  fre- 
montil,  beteropoda,  iliclfolia,  integerrlma,  laxiflora,  lydum,  macro-, 
phylla,  nepalensis,  neubertil,  sieboldil,  siberica,  sinensis,  trlfoliolata, 
umbellata,  vulgaris,  vulgaris  atropurpurea,  vulgaris  emarginata,  vul- 
garis Japonica,  vulgaris  purpurea,  vulgaris  spatbulata. 

Mabonia  aquifolium,  diversifolia,  glauca,  repens. 

The  following  forms  of  the  cwnmon  barberry  may  rust, 

but  this  is  not  certainly  known : 

Berberis  vulgaris  alba,  vulgaris  asperma,  vulgaris  fructiviolacea, 
vulgaris  lutea,  vulgaris  macrocarpa,  vulgaris  mitia,  vulgaris  nigra, 
vulgaris  violacea. 

The  following  barberries  are  known  not  to  rust : 

Berberis  thunbergli  (Japanese  barberry)  and  its  varieties  maxlmo- 
wiczii,  minor,  pluriflora,  and  varlegata. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  whether  the  following  rust  or 

not.     Some  of  them  very  probably  do,  while  it  is  almost 

certain  that  others  do  not. 

Berberis  actlnaeantha,  angulosa,  bracbypoda,  congestiflora,  coryi, 
crassifolia,  darwinii,  diapbana,  dictyopbylla,  empetrefolia,  fortunel, 
francisci-ferdinandi*  gagnepainii,  guimpelii,  beteropbylla,  jamiesonii, 
levls,  linearifolia,  lueida,  macropbylla,  nana,  nervosa,  pearcil,  pinnata, 
prattii,  pumila,  regeliana,  sargentiana,  spinolusa,  stenopbylla,  subcau- 
liolata,  tbibetlca,  trifolia,  verroeolosa. 
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MSTRIBtlTION  OF  THE  BABBERRT. 

The  common  barberry  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  was  brought 
into  Europe  400  or  500  years  ago.  It  was  cultivated  as  a 
fruit  bush  for  hundreds  of  years  until  it  was  found  to  spread 
the  rust  of  grains.  The  berries  were  used  for  preserves  and 
jellies,  and  their  juice  was  used  for  making  wine  and  vinegar. 
The  early  colonists  brought  the  bush  to  North  America,  and 
it  has  been  more  widely  distributed  year  by  year,  although 
recognized  as  a  menace  to  our  grainfields.  The  bush  was 
popular  and  the  colonists  carried  the  seeds  or  the  bushes 
themselves  with  them  when  they  went  into  new  regions. 
Barberry  bushes  were  planted  around  the  first  cabins  which 
the  settlers  in  the  Middle  West  built.  There  are  thousands 
of  bushes  in  that  section  which  are  40  or  60  years  old.  Many 
bushes  as  old  as  60  or  70  years  are  still  thriving.  The  set- 
tlers unknowingly  brought  with  them  the  greatest  enemy  to 
their  grain  crops.  The  barberry  was  there  as  early  as  the 
grain.  Nurserymen  have  been  propagating  and  distributing 
barberry  bushes  for  many  years,  although  they  have  discon- 
tinued this  practice  to  a  considerable  e^^tent  since  they  have 
learned  its  relation  to  the  rust  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

The  barberry  is  especially  common  in  cities,  villages,  and 
even  in  the  country  districts  in  the  New  England  States  and 
westward  through  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  very 
common  in  parks,  cemeteries,  and  on  public  and  private 
grounds,  where  it  has  been  used  in  hedges  and  in  clump  plant- 
ings. Scarcely  a  village  or  city  of  any  size  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  country  is  without  some  barberry  bushes.  The  bush  is 
not  nearly  so  popular  in  the  South.  Naturally  the  barberry 
problem  is  much  more  serious  in  those  regions  where  the 
bushes  are  most  abundant. 

THE  COMMON   BARBERRT  RUNNING  WILD. 

The  seeds  of  the  barberry  are  carried  by  birds,  and  the  bush 
has  escaped  from  cultivation  to  some  extent  in  this  way.  In 
the  New  England  States  large  numbers  of  common  barberry 
bushes  are  found  growing  wild  in  pastures  and  fields.  For- 
tunately those  States  are  not  primarily  grain-growing  States 
p  or  their  problem  would  be  discouraging  indeed.  But  the 
barberry  has  escaped  also  to  some  extent  in  the  grain-growing 
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districts  of  the  Middle  West.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  other  grain-growing  States  some  wild 
bushes  occur,  although  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make 
their  eradication  impossible.  But  one  trembles  to  think  of 
the  eflfect  on  the  great  grainfields  which  furnish  us  our  food 
if  the  barberry  is  allowed  to  go  on  spreading  untU  it  becomes 
common  in  the  open  fields.  The  wild  bushes  which  do  occur 
now  are  mostly  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  on  rocky  hills 
(PL  VIII),  especially  where  there  is  limestone.  Of  course, 
the  spreading  of  the  bush  in  these  rocky  places  makes  it  all  the 
more  dangerous,  because  it  is  hard  to  kill  when  it  has  estab- 
lished its  root  system  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

NATIVE  BABBERRIES. 

There  are  also  several  sorts  of  native  barberry.  These 
occur  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region,  in  the  States  of 
the  southern  Great  Plains  area  (PI.  VII,  fig.  2),  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Some  of  them  are  susceptible  to  rust,  but 
on  account  of  their  location  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
conmionest  kinds  do  not  rust  easily,  they  seem  to  be  of  very 
little  or  no  importance  in  developing  rust.  The  presence. of 
these  sorts,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  an  argument 
against  the  eradication  of  the  common  barberry,  which  has 
been  shown  time  after  time  to  spread  rust.  All  the  evidence 
now  indicates  that  the  native  barberries  do  not  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  rust  epidemics.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  native  kinds  will  rust  severely  when  planted 
in  regions  in  which  grains  are  grown  commonly,  and  they 
should  not  be  planted. 

HOW  SEVERELY  DO  BARBERRIES  RUST? 

Barberry  bushes  rust  much  more  commonly  and  heavily  in 
the  Northern  States  than  in  those  farther  south,  although 
rusted  bushes  have  been  found  as  far  south  as  central  Ten- 
nessee. They  apparently  rust  quite  generally  in  northern 
Missouri  and  northern  Kansas,  but  they  are  more  generally 
and  severely  rusted  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  the 
States  farther  north.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  com- 
mon barberry  bushes  when  near  grainfields  may  be  dangerous 
even  in  the  South. 
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The  amount  of  rust  on  the  barberry  depends  largely  on 
weather  conditions  and  the  proximity  of  grains  and  grasses. 
When  the  weather  in  the  spring  is  moist  and  warm  the 
bushes  may  rust  heavily.  Usually  they  begin  to  rust  early 
in  May  and  may  continue  to  become  rusted  throughout  the 
entire  growing  season.  Rust  has  been  found  on  them  as  late 
as  October.  They  may  therefore  continue  to  spread  rust 
during  this  entire  period.  Rust  develops  not  only  on  the 
bushes  near  grainfields  but  also  on  those  in  villages  and  cities. 
Barberry  bushes  develop  an  enormous  amount  of  rust,  and 
this  rust  spreads  destruction  to  wheat  and  other  grains. 

THE   SPREAD  OF  RUST  FROM  THE   BARBERRF. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  rust  spreads 
quickly  from  barberry  bushes  to  the  grains  and  grasses  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  (PI.  IX).  The  spores  from  the  bar- 
berry are  carried  by  the  wind,  and  within  a  week  from  the 
time  the  rust  first  appears  on  the  bushes  the  grains  and 
grasses  within  a  few  rods  of  the  bushes  begin  to  rust.  As  far 
north  as  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  susceptible  grains  and 
grasses  near  the  rusted  barberry  bushes  are  often  red  with 
rust  by  the  middle  of  May.  These  red  spores  are  carried 
many  miles  by  the  wind,  and  the  rust  from  the  first  rusted 
grasses  and  grains  can  infect  those  at  considerable  distances. 
Then  infection  spreads  from  these  plants  to  others,  and  thus 
the  rust  travels  by  successive  steps.  In  this  way  the  effect  of 
a  single  bush  often  extends  for  many  miles. 

The  following  typical  cases  show  more  clearly  the  effect 

of  barberry  bushes  on  grains.     Hundreds  of  similar  cases 

could  be  cited.    Practically  all  of  the  barberry  bushes  which 

caused  the  damage  have  been  dug.     Fourteen  farmers  in 

Indiana  saw  so  clearly  the  effect  of  the  barberry  on  wheat  rust 

that  they  made  the  affidavit  which  is  given  here  with  names 

omitted : 

We,   the  undersigned  farmers  of  Wabash  County,   Indiana,  at  a 

meeting  at  the farm,  in  Noble  Township,  on  July  19,  1918,  called 

for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  ravages  of  the  black  stem  wheat  rust 
on  the  17-acre  wheat  field,  desire  to  go  on  record  as  follows: 
I  1.  We  are  fully  convinced  after  making  these  observations  that 

i  there  Is  a  connection  between  the  common  barberry  and  the  black 

stem  wheat  rust.     On  the  south  side  of  this  ruined  field  is  a  large 
planting  of  common  barberry  bushes  which  have  been  badly  Infected 
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by  the  rust.  We  have  observed  that  the  rust  started  on  the  side  of 
the  field  next  to  these  bushes  and  that  now  the  worst  infestation  is 
on  tlie  side  nearest  the  barberries. 

2.  We  desire  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  any  legislation  looking 
toward  the  complete  eradication  of  the  common  barberry  bush,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  of  no  value,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  serious  menace  to 
the  wheat-growing  industry. 

In  Ohio  several  striking  cases  of  the  spread  of  rust  from 
barberries  were  seen  in  1918.  The  quotation  given  below 
illustrates  one  of  them.  There  was  scarcely  any  stem  rust 
in  the  region  except  that  which  clearly  came  from  the 
barberry. 

In  southwestern  Green  County,  about  1  mile  south  of  Bell  Brook, 

Mr.  had   a  hedge  of  severely   rusted  barberry.     He  has  20 

acres  of  wheat  practically  destroyed  by  stem  rust.  His  neighbor, 
across  the  road,  secured  permission  to  put  hogs  on  20  acres  of  wheat 
that  was  so  nearly  destroyed  by  rust  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
cutting. 

Near  Lake  Preston,  S.  Dak.,  common  barberry  bushes 
were  scattered  along  the  roadside  for  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  in  a  grain-growing  region.  Practically  all  the  bushes 
were  heavily  infected  with  rust.  The  nearest  grainfield  was 
a  field  of  barley  about  400  feet  west  of  the  bushes,  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  wild  barley  or  squirrel-tail  grass  near 
the  bushes.  On  July  20  the  grass  and  grain  were  carefully 
examined.  The  weather  had  been  hot  and  dry,  and  rust  had 
not  been  spreading  rapidly.  In  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
weather,  however,  it  was  very  clear  that  the  rust  had  started 
from  the  bushes  and  had  spread  to  the  grasses,  to  barley, 
and  to  wheat  fields  within  a  distance  of  2^  miles.  Between 
July  20  and  30  there  was  a  period  of  rainy  weather.  On  July 
30  the  fields  were  again  examined  and  the  rust  had  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  the  wheat  was  severely  injured  as  far 
as  2J  miles  from  the  bushes.  The  rust  had  spread  to  wheat 
fields  5  miles  from  the  bushes.  The  effect  of  the  bushes  was 
so  clear  that  27  farmers  drew  up  and  signed  the  statement 
given  below : 

Since  the  common  barberry  harbors  aie  black  stem  rust  of  the 
wheat  in  the  early  spring  and  thereby  starts  an  early  and  serious  in- 
fection of  rust,  particularly  because  of  the  barberries  on  two  farms 

south  of  town  which  are  known  as  the farms,  where  for  many 

years  early  and  serious  stem-rust  infection  has  been  noted  and  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  barberries,  we,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  in 
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order  to  protect  the  wheat  crop  of  South  Dakota  from  the  rust  infec- 
tion caused  by  the  common  barberry,  there  should  be  a  special  bar- 
berry  law  in  South  Dakota  making  it  a  crime  to  propagate,  ^ow, 
or  have  growing  on  any  public  premises  any  of  the  common  rust- 
susceptible  varieties  of  barberry. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  scarcely  any  stem  rust  ap- 
peared in  Montana.  The  weather  had  been  extremely  dry 
and  therefore  unfavorable  for  rust  development.  However, 
several  reports  of  severe  stem-rust  infection,  sent  to  the 
Montana  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  showed  that  every  one  of  the  rust 
outbreaks  that  occurred  in  Montana  during  1918  was  di- 
rectly traceable  to  infected  barberries. 

At  Diamond  Lake,  Minn.,  a  barberry  hedge  of  J5  bashes 
was  found  heavily  rusted  on  June  20,  1918.  The  infection 
was  traced  from  wild  barley  growing  along  the  street  to  a 
wheat  field  located  one- fourth  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the 
hedge.  At  this  date  the  only  stem  rust  in  the  wheat  field 
was  in  the  southwest  comer,  the  part  nearest  to  the  hedge 
and  infected  grass.  No  rust  was  found  in  similar  grass  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  Thus,  it  was  very  evident  that 
the  barberry  was  responsible  for  the  rust  infection  in  the 
wheat  field.  The  locality  was  visited  again  on  July  25.  and  at 
that  time  the  rust  was  common  throughout  the  field. 

A  farmer  at  Crystal  Bay,  Minn.,  had  a  barberry  hedge  of 
635  bushes.  He  had  tried  to  grow  oats  on  his  farm  for  the 
past  10  years,  but  each  year  the  black  stem  rust  destroyed 
almost  all  of  the  grain.  In  May,  1918,  the  farmer  destroyed 
the  barberry  hedge  before  the  bushes  had  become  rusted. 
The  field  was  examined  thoroughly  10  days  before  harvest 
and  no  stem  rust  could  be  found.  The  yield  was  excellent  and 
the  quality  of  the  grain  good.  This  was  the  first  time  in  10 
years  that  a  crop  had  been  grown  successfully. 

At  Wocdlawn  Cemetery,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  there  was  a 
large  hedge  of  the  common  barberry.  These  bushes  became 
rusted  early  in  the  spring  of  1918.  A  great  deal  of  squirrel- 
tail  grass  grew  near  the  barberry  bushes,  but  the  nearest 
wheat  fields  were  three- fourths  of  a  mile  away.  By  July  22, 
in  spite  of  weather  unfavorable  for  rust,  the  rust  had  spread 
to  the  grass  and  from  the  grass  to  the  nearest  field  of  wheat, 
three- fourths  of  a  mile  away,  and  to  other  fields  1  mile  away. 
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FIG.  1.— OLD  NEGLECTED  HEDGE  OF  COMMON  BARBERRY  SURROUNDED 
BY  GRASSES  WHICH  RUST  HEAVILY  EVERY  YEAR  AND  SPREAD  THE  ROST 
TO   NEIGHBORING   GRAIN   FIELDS.     THESE   BUSHES   HAVE   BEEN   DUG. 


FIG.  2.— SOME  COMMON  WILD  GRASSES  WHICH   RUST  HEAVILY. 
Tbanutcan  sproid  [mm  tbese  grusas  to  gnln  u  well  u  from  iniin  (o  ottier  (nlns. 
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FIG.  1.— THESE  SPHOUTS  OF  COMMON  BARBERRY  GREW  FROM  PIECES 
OF  ROOTS  LEFT  IN  THE  GROUND  WHERE  A  BUSH  WAS  DUG.  DIGGING 
MUST  BE  COMPLETE  AND  THOROUGH. 
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The  nearest  field  was  very  severely  rusted,  while  the  rust  on 
those  1  mile  distant  was  not  quite  so  heavy.  This  shows 
clearly  that  barberry  bushes  in  cities  may  cause  rust  on 
grains  by  going  first  to  grasses  and  then  to  grains.  The 
bushes  have  been  destroyed. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BARBERRY  IN   SPREADING  RUST, 

There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  the  barberry  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  rust  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  In  the  South  it  is  less  im- 
portant. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  barberry  bushes.  They  rust 
commonly,  and  the  rust  spreads  from  them  directly  to 
grains,  or  to  grasses,  and  then  from  the  grasses  to  grains. 
There  are  few  grainfields  in  the  Middle  West  which  are  more 
than  25  miles  from  a  barberry  bush.  Rusted  bushes  were 
found  in  practically  every  county  in  Wisconsin  in  1918. 
Barberry  bushes  were  found  in  all  but  three  counties  in  Min- 
nesota, and  these  three  counties  were  in  the  extreme  north, 
where  farm  land  is  just  beginning  to  be  developed.  Every 
county  in  Iowa  contained  the  common  barberry,  and  the 
same  is  probably  true  of  every  other  Middle- Western  State. 
About  95,000  bushes,  exclusive  of  those  in  nurseries  and 
those  growing  wild,  were  found  in  Wisconsin  in  1918,  while 
patriotic  Minnesota  nurserymen  destroyed  about  600,000 
bushes,  and  at  least  50,000  were  located  on  private  and  pub- 
lic grounds.  About  85,000  bushes  were  found  during  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  northern  Illinois,  and  25,000  were  found 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  in  South  Dakota.  The  bushes 
were  numerous  and  commonly  rusted  also  in  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio.  No  systematic  survey  was  made  in  other  States, 
but  it  is  known  definitely  that  there  are  many  bushes  and 
that  they  rust  heavily  in  the  States  near  those  just  named. 
While  most  of  the  bushes  are  in  cities  and  village^,  they  have 
also  been  planted  fairly  extensively  in  country  districts. 
Long  hedges  were  often  growing  as  fences  beside  grainfields, 
and  nimierous  smaller  plantings  were  found.  Barberry 
bushes  rust  early  in  the  seajson  and  the  cluster-cup  spores 
may  be  blown  considerable  distances  by  the  wind.    But  even 
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if  they  were  not  blown  far,  the  effect  of  a  single  bush  could 
extend  to  grainfields  miles  away  because  the  rust  can  spread 
from  the  bushes  to  near-by  grasses  or  grains  and  then,  in 
turn,  to  other  grains  and  grasses.  Since  the  rust  may  have 
started  from  the  bushes  by  the  middle  of  May,  the  amount 
of  spread  by  midsummer  can  be  very  great. 

Studies  made  up  to  the  present  show  that  the  red  stage  of 
the  rust  does  not  persist  commonly  north  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  that  it  does  not  spread  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
The  first  black  stem  rust  which  can  be  found  in  the  Northern 
States  in  the  spring  always  occurs  near  the  leeward  side  of 
barberry  bushes.  The  rust  spreads  from  the  bushes  in  the 
direction  toward  which  the  prevailing  wind  blows. 

The  barberry,  therefore,  enables  the  rust  to  start  early  in 
the  spring,  it  increases  the  amount  of  rust,  and  in  many 
regions  of  the  country  it  furnishes  the  only  means  by  which 
the  rust  can  persist  from  one  season  to  another  and  get  an 
early  start  in  the  spring.  The  value  of  our  grain  crops  is 
enormous;  the  value  of  the  common  barberry  is  as  nothing 
in  comparison.  The  Japanese  barberry  is  harmless  and  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  common  form.  The  common  bar- 
berry should  be  eradicated. 

BARBERRY  LAWS. 

Attempts  to  eradicate  the  common  barberry  have  been 
made  for  200  years  or  more.  The  movement  is  therefore  net 
a  mushroom  growth,  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  a  gradual 
and  healthy  development  of  a  sane  idea  based  on  years  of 
careful  observation  and  scientific  demonstration. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  a  barberry  eradication  law 
was  passed  in  Eouen,  France,  as  early  as  1660.  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  all  enacted  laws  against 
the  barberry  between  1726  and  1766.  The  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  laws  were  renewed  after  a  period  of  years,  so 
the  results  must  have  been  satisfactory. 

Several  European  countries  passed  laws  against  the  bar- 
berry shortly  after  1800.  Various  States  in  Germany  re- 
quired the  eradication  of  all  barberry  bushes  within  a  certain 
distance  from  grain  fields,  while  still  others  required  all  bar- 
berry bushes  to  be  removed  within  a  certain  specified  time. 
Denmark,  in  1869,  passed  a  law  which  gave  any  person  the 
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right  to  demand  the  destruction  of  shrubs  which  were  known 
to  spread  plant  diseases.  One  of  the  provinces  of  France 
took  advantage  of  a  law  passed  in  that  country  in  1888  and 
carried  on  an  energetic  campaign  against  common  barberry 
bushes. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  old  laws, 
because  apparently  many  of  them  were  not  rigidly  enforced. 
However,  in  certain  localities  in  England,  on  the  island  of 
Aero,  and,  in  various  other  places,  the  eradication  of  the  bar- 
berry wa§  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  stem  rust.  Most 
of  these  laws  were  passed  before  the  exact  relationship  be- 
tween the  barberry  and  the  rust  was  known.  The  scientific 
proof  of  the  relationship  was  not  made  until  1865.  The 
early  laws,  therefore,  are  the  best  possible  evidence  that 
farmers  realized  clearly  that  barberry  bushes  increased  rust, 
because  at  the  time  that  these  laws  were  passed  people  were 
not  biased  by  any  scientific  statements  regarding  the  matter. 

Recently  the  movement  for  barberry  eradication  has  gained 
great  headway.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  there  have 
been  several  terrible  epidemics  of  stem  rust.  These  epi- 
demics stimulated  investigation  of  the  exact  methods  by 
which  the  rust  lived  over  winter  and  started  in  the  spring. 
The  evidence  against  the  barberry  became  so  clear  and  con- 
vincing that  strong  sentiment  developed  for  the  removal  of 
the  bushes. 

For  several  years  a  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  requiring  the  destruction  of  the  barberry. 
Recently  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  have  also  outlawed  the 
common  barberry.  In  the  United  States  several  States  have 
enacted  barberry-eradication  laws.  The  Legislature  of  North 
Dakota  passed  such  a  law  in  1917,  while  during  1918  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Michi- 
gan took  legal  measures  to  secure  the  complete  eradication  of 
the  common  barberry.  At  this  time  (April,  1919)  bills  are 
also  pending  before  the  Legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois. The  fight  against  the  barberry,  therefore,  is  on  in  ear- 
nest. These  laws  have  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to 
determine  theif  effect,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bushes 
will  be  completely  removed  from  the  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley within  a  few  years  and  that  rust  attacks  will  become  less 
frequent  and  less  severe. 
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DENMARK    CONTROLS   RUST. 

Practically  all  common  barberry  bushes  have  been  eradi- 
cated from  Denmark  since  the  eradication  law  of  1903  was 
passed.  The  evidence  in  that  country  is  conclusive.  The 
eradication  of  the  bushes  has  been  followed  by  imexpectedly 
beneficial  results.  The  stem  rust  has  done  no  serious  damage 
since  the  bushes  were  removed,  although  previously  it  had 
caused  great  losses.  According  to  the  Danish  authorities,  all 
rust  attacks  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  very  clearly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  few  barberry 
bushes  which  had  escaped  notice  and  had  not  been  removed. 
The  results  have  been  so  clear  that  the  owners  of  bushes  have 
destroyed  them  rapidly. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Denmark  has  solved  its  rust 
problem  by  destroying  the  barberry.  In  the  United  States 
there  have  been  two  severe  epidemics,  causing  enormous 
losses,  and  several  less  destructive  ones  since  1903. 

Danish  agriculturists  visiting  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  few  years  have  been  entirely  unable  to  understand  why 
barberry  bushes  were  permitted  to  grow  in  such  large  num- 
bers in  the  grain-producing  districts  of  this  country. 

DIG  UP  THE  CX)MMON  BARBERRY. 

All  common  barberry  bushes  should  be  dug  up  immedi- 
ately, especially  in  the  grain-growing  States.  The  plants 
should  not  be  merely  cut  off,  but  should  be  du^  up,  root  and 
branch  (PI.  X,  fig.  2).  All  the  roots  should  be  removed 
carefuUy,  because  new  sprouts  (PI.  X,  fig.  1)  are  likely  to 
grow  from  them.  The  place  from  which  the  bushes  were  re- 
moved should  be  watched  for  several  years  and  any  sprouts 
which  appear  should  be  dug  up  and  burned.  The  Japanese 
species  is  harmless,  but  every  common  barberry  bush  in  the 
United  States  should  be  destroyed.  Thousands  of  bushes 
have  already  been  destroyed,  but  thousands  remain  as  a 
standing  menace  to  our  grain  crops.  Every  bush  destroyed 
gives  additional  insurance  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 
Destroy  the  barberry  and  protect  the  grain. 


CATTLE  LOANS  AND  THEIR  VALUE  TO  INVESTORS. 

By  Chables  S.  Cole, 
Investigator  in  Rural  Organization,  Bureau  of  Markets, 

CATTLE  LOANS  are  made  on  live  stock,  cattle  in  par- 
ticular, to  provide  funds  for  developing  and  finishing 
the  animals  for  market.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
lender,  the  loan  is  primarily  a  banking  proposition,  having 
for  its  object  the  profits  which  accrue  through  interest.  The 
packing  interests,  however,  are  interested  in  many  of  the 
largest  cattle  loan  companies,  and  have  as  an  additional  ob- 
ject the  sustaining  and  development  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  They  are  influenced  not  only  by  the  profits  they 
can  make  out  of  loaning  money  bu^  in  keeping  a  steady 
flow  of  animals  into  their  plants. 

CATTLE  LOAN  COMPANIES. 

Large  sums  in  the  aggregate  are  loaned  direct  to  pro- 
ducers by  local  banks;  but,  in  general,  cattle  loans  are 
thought  of  as  loans  made  through  cattle  loan  companies. 
These  companies  exist  in  all  large  live-stock  markets,  and 
some  have  been  organized  in  producing  centers.  Many  of 
the  largest  of  them  are  affiliated  with  large  banks  located 
at  the  stockyards  of  the  most  important  central  markiets. 
Although  the  companies  are  separate  from  the  banks  as  or- 
ganizations, yet  often  the  officials  of  the  banks  are  also  the 
officials  of  the  cattle  loan  companies.  The  reason  given  for 
the  organization  of  companies  affiliated  with  banks  is  that 
banking  laws  so  limit  the  size  of  loans  that  banks  can  not 
handle  the  larger  loans,  which  are  the  most  desirable  ones 
from  the  standpoint  of  profit.  The  funds  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  business  of  these  companies  are  obtained 
by  rediscounting  cattle  paper. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  company  is  sometimes  found  a 
practical  cattleman  who  not  only  passes  on  the  loans  but 
also  inspects  the  collateral  offered  as  security.  In  some 
companies  inspectors  are  employed  whose  duties  are  to 
travel  over  the  territory  where  loans  are  made  and  make 
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inspections  of  the  ranches,  cattle,  and  facilities  for  handling 
them  at  least  once  during  the  life  of  a  loan.  Other  com- 
panies have  inspectors  who  are  located  in  the  various  locali- 
ties where  loans  are  made  and  who  are  subject  to  call  for 
inspection  purposes.  They  are  paid  when  actually  employed 
and  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  in  their  territory, 

MAKING  A  LOAN. 

The  making  of  a  loan  is  well  standardized  and  usually 
includes  the  following  procedure: 

Application, — ^The  applicant  for  a  loan  is  furnished  a 
blank  to  be  filled  out,  which  requires,  after  stating  the 
amount  he  desires  to  borrow,  that  he  make  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  his  financial  condition.  This  statement  includes  a 
description  of  the  stock  he  has  to  offer  as  collateral,  and  the 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  it,  the  amount  of  real  estate  he 
owns  or  has  leased,  and  all  outstanding  mortgages  and 
obligations. 

Confidential  inquiries, — ^The  company,  if  it  does  not  al- 
ready have  such  information  on  file,  verifies  the  statement 
submitted  by  the  applicant  by  inquiry  through  banks  and 
other  agencies. 

Searching  the  records, — The  county  records  are  then 
searched  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicant's  financial  state- 
ment is  correct  as  to  outstanding  obligations. 

Inspector'^s  report, — If  the  company  is  satisfied  as  to  the 
security  offered,  an  inspector  who  is  a  practical  cattleman  is 
sent  out  to  make  personal  inspection  of  the  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  stock,  the  amoimt  of  feed  on  hand,  and  the 
general  reputation  of  the  applicant  as  a  cattleman ;  to  count 
the  cattle;  and  to  determine  whether  they  correspond  with 
the  description  given  in  the  application.  The  loan  is  gen- 
erally made  or  rejected  on  the  inspector's  report. 

Note  and  mortgage. — If  the  application  is  approved,  the 
applicant  is  required  to  make  out  a  note  for  the  amount 
asked  and  to  execute  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  stock  and  its 
increase,  together  with  the  feed  on  hand.  Sometimes  the 
mortgage  also  includes  the  facilities  for  handling  the  stock, 
such  as  horses  and  machinery. 

The  business  reputation  of  the  applicant,  his  honesty,  his 
reputation  as  a  cattleman,  and  the  collateral  offered  are  the 
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factors  that  determine  to  a  large  extent  whether  a  loan  shall 
be  made.  Meeting  obligations  promptly  and  without  resort 
to  technicalities  is  of  primary  importance  in  obtaining 
credit.  Persons  with  known  ability  to  care  for  their  stock 
and  with  sufficient  collateral  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  credit 
if  they  have  a  reputation  for  taking  advantage  of  techni- 
calities in  meeting  their  obligations. 

Ability  to  handle  stock  properly  and  advantageously  is 
essential  if  the  safety  of  the  loan  is  not  to  be  impaired. 
The  growth  and  development  of  stock  furnishes  a  margin 
of  safety,  since  this  is  depended  upon  to  care  for  declines 
in  the  market.  The  collateral  taken  is  supposed  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  any  normal  market  fluctuations  and 
the  growth  of  the  stock  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  unusual 
declines.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  cattleman^s 
ability  properly  to  take  care  of  his  stock  is  fully  as  vital  as 
the  collateral  he  offers. 

The  amount  loaned  is  from  half  to  full  value  of  the  stock. 
It  is  customary  to  loan  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  stock  on  the  ground  that  20  to  25  per  cent  is  ample 
margin  for  safety.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
feeders,  if  the  applicant  has  a  reputation  for  finishing  his 
stock  for  market  and  has  ample  feed,  he  can  obtain  a  loan 
equal  to  the  market  value  of  his  stock  at  the  time  of  borrow- 
ing. The  condition  of  the  market  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
making  of  such  loans.  Unlike  other  collateral,  live  stock 
becomes  more  valuable  by  growth  and  by  increase.  Because 
of  these  two  factors  the  hazards  of  loaning  are  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  margin  required  for  safety  need  not  be  as 
great  as  that  ordinarily  required  in  loans  on  other  chattels. 
The  conservative  loaning  agency,  however,  requires  a  safe 
margin  in  addition  to  the  feed  on  hand,  except  in  cases 
where  the  applicant's  financial  ability  justifies  the  loan  on 
grounds  other  than  the  collateral  offered. 

NATURE  OF  THE  LOAN. 

The  size  of  loans  ranges  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  million 
dollars.  Small  loans  are  more  advantageously  negotiated 
through  local  agencies,  since  they  arc  familiar  with  the  ap- 
plicant and  his  financial  standing  and  do  not  have  the 
expense  of  inspection.    If  the  loan  is  not  of  such  a  size  as 
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to  justify  this  expense,  cattle  loan  companies  can  not  afford 
to  make  it  miless  they  are  familiar  with  the  applicant's 
J&nancial  ability  and  can  make  the  loan  regardless  of  the 
collateral  offered. 

Cattle  loans  are  short-term  paper,  generally  running  for 
a  period  of  six  months.  This  time  is  adopted  because  of 
the  rediscount  feature  of  the  cattle  loaning  business  and 
because  that  length  of  time  will  ordinarily  be  long  enough 
for  the  "  feeding  out "  of  a  bunch  of  cattle.  In  the  case  of 
loans  on  stockers  and  breeders,  there  is  an  understanding 
that  they  will  be  renewed  if  desired. 

INTEREST  RATES. 

^  Interest  rates  fundamentally  rest  upon  the  rediscount 
rate  and  upon  competition.  In  other  words,  they  depend* 
upon  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  getting  money  in  financial 
centers  and  upon  the  desirability  of  the  individual  loan. 
Interest  rates  have  a  tendency  to  rise  or  fall  as  rates  in  re- 
discount centers  rise  or  fall.  Slight  variations  in  rediscount 
rates  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  interest  rates,  but 
any  marked  fluctuations  would  immediately  affect  the  rates 
charged  on  loans.  Where  money  is  plentiful  and  easy,  com- 
petition tends  to  force  interest  rates  down  on  all  loans^  but 
even  when  the  money  market  tightens  up,  competition  af- 
fects rates  on  desirable  loans. 

The  size  and  the  cost  of  making  the  loan,  including  in- 
spection, are  the  factors  which  affect  rates  on  individual 
loans.  The  size  of  the  loan  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  rate, 
since  the  expense  of  making  a  small  loan  is  much  larger 
relatively  than  that  of  making  a  large  loan.  In  fact,  unless 
the  financial  standing  of  the  applicant  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  loan  without  inspection,  a  small  loan  can  not  be  made 
at  a  profit.  The  cost  of  inspection  also  has  a  vital  bearing 
upon  the  interest  rate,  since  this  cost,  with  the  exception  of 
overhead  expense,  is  the  largest  single  factor  chargeable 
against  the  expense  of  making  a  loan.  Remote  and  isolated 
locations  make  inspection  difficult  and  expensive,  and  the 
cost,  therefore,  is  directly  influenced  by  the  accessibility  of 
the  collateral.  The  reputation  of  the  applicant  as  a  cattle- 
man not  only  affects  the  question  of  whether  the  loan  shall 
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be  made,  but  also  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  rate.  If  his 
reputation  as  a  cattleman  is  such  as  to  justify  a  loan,  the 
quality  of  such  reputation  will  affect  the  interest  rate. 

REDISCOUNTING  THE  LOAN. 

Loans  are  rediscounted  locally  and  in  large  financial  cen- 
ters. The  cattle  loan  company  forwards  the  note,  together 
with  the  chattel  mortgage,  and  sometimes  copies  of  the  in- 
spector's report  and  the  financial  statement  of  the  maker  to 
the  bank.  It  also  indorses  the  note  and  thus  guarantees  its 
payment.  The  value  of  the  guaranty  lies  in  the  character  of 
the  company  and  in  its  capital  stock.  Eastern  banks,  which 
are  large  purchasers  of  cattle  paper,  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  financial  and  business  reputation  of  the  companies 
offering  paper  for  sale.  They  carefully  scrutinize  both  the 
collateral  back  of  cattle  paper  and  the  organization  making 
the  loan.  Cattle  loan  companies  egtablish  affiliations  with 
strong  banks  that  are  in  the  market  for  commercial  paper, 
and  carefully  guard  all  financial  transactions  with  them. 
In  this  way  their  credit  is  established,  and  they  usually  have 
a  ready  sale  for  their  paper.  In  the  cattle  loaning  business, 
as  in  all  matters  of  credit,  character  is  a  prime  factor.  The 
importance  of  the  rediscount  feature  is  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  companies  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
loan  many  times  that  amount  on  cattle  in  a  year. 

In  most  cases  the  spread  between  the  interest  rate  and  the 
rediscount  rate  is  from  1^  to  3  per  cent,  although  it  is 
usually  from  2  to  2^  per  cent.  It  is  generally  claimed  that 
the  cost  of  making  a  loan  is  from  1  to  1^  per  cent,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  cost  decreasing  with  the  size  of  the 
loan.  The  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  spread  repre- 
sents the  profits  of  the  company,  and  is  the  share  it  takes 
for  assuming  the  risk  and  making  available  a  constant 
source  of  credit  to  responsible  borrowers. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  LOAN. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  commercial  paper  is  more 
carefully  safeguarded  than  are  cattle  loans.  Responsible 
agencies  make  exhaustive  inquiries  into  every  phase  of  risk 
connected  with  the  loan.    The  applicant's  business  reputa- 
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tion,  his  ability  as  a  cattleman,  his  financial  standing,  and 
the  collateral  offered  as  security  are  all  subjected  to  investi- 
gation. In  addition,  practically  all  loaning  ag^icies  are 
members  of  the  various  State  cattle  raisers'  associations. 
The  brands  and  descriptions  of  cattle  offered  as  collateral 
are  recorded  with  these  associations  by  the  loaners  of  money. 
The  associations  keep  inspectors  in  all  the  large  central 
markets,  and  when  cattle  appear  on  the  market  carrying  the 
brands  of  those  mortgaged  for  loans,  the  conmiission  firms 
handling  them  are  notified  and  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  the  animal  sells  is  automatically  turned  over  to  the 
holder  of  the  note  and  mortgage/  In  this  way  lenders  of 
money  are  protected  against  losses  by  theft  and  by  the  acci- 
dental selling  of  individual  animals. 

The  chief  concern,  however,  of  the  buyer  of  cattle  paper 
should  not  be  whether  all  the  usual  requirements  of  loaning 
money  on  cattle  have  been  met,  but  whether  the  reputation 
of  the  company  that  made  the  loan  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  these  requirements  have  been  rigidly  and  thoroughly 
complied  with.  The  indiscriminate  purchase  of  cattle  paper 
baised  only  upon  the  apparent  sufficiency  of  the  collateral  is 
fraught  with  hazard.  Like  other  commercial  paper,  the 
real  basis  for  confidence  rests  in  the  integrity  and  business 
sagacity  of  the  agency  making  and  guaranteeing  the  loan. 

LIQUIDITY  OF  THE  LOAN. 

A  marked  feature  of  cattle  loans  is  their  liquidity.  Short- 
term  paper  is  demanded  by  banks,  since  it  keeps  their 
finances  liquid  and  in  a  readily  available  state.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  business,  however,  as  well  as  the  desires  of  the  bor- 
rower, make  the  renewal  of  ordinary  short-term  paper,  with 
slight  curtailments,  a  common  and  necessary  practice. 
While  renewals  are  necessary  on  stockers  and  breeders,  re- 
quests for  renewals  are  unusual  in  the  case  of  cattle  that  are 
being  fed  for  market.  They  must  be  marketed  when  they 
are  finished.  Any  lengthy  delays  will  result  in  loss.  Loans 
made  on  this  class  of  stock  automatically  liquidate  them- 
selves. The  cattle  virtually  walk  up  to  the  teller's  window 
and  pay  the  loan.  This  feature  of  cattle  paper  adds  to  its 
desirability  as  an  investment. 
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SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  CATTLE  LOAN  COMPANIES. 

The  services  which  cattle  loan  companies  render  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  They  make  readily  accessible  to  responsible  borrowers 
financial  assistance  in  large  volume.  The  cattle  industry  in 
the  range  country  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Large  sums 
are  needed  for  its  maintenance.  Local  agencies  are  seldom 
able  to  furnish  these  sums  because  of  lack  of  capital  and  of 
legal  limitations.  Loan  companies  furnish  capital  to  re- 
sponsible persons  in  the  needful  amounts. 

2.  They  furnish  funds  at  rates  generally  not  in  excess  of 
and  sometimes  under  the  prevailing  local  rate.  Desirable 
loans  are  sometimes  obtained  at  advantageous  rates  because 
of  the  element  of  competition. 

THE  BUYER  OP  CATTLE  PAPER. 

The  conservative  buyer  of  cattle  paper  will  take  into  con- 
sideration certain  fundamental  factors. 

1.  He  will  carefully  scrutinize  the  collateral  back  of  the 
note.  He  should  be  familiar  with  market  values  of  animals 
so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  collateral  is  suf- 
ficient. The  margin  of  safety  in  the  loan  becomes  a  funda- 
mental protection. 

2.  He  will  obtain  full  information  as  to  the  business 
ability  and  integrity  of  the  agency  making  and  guarantee- 
ing the  loan.  For  the  average  purchaser,  this  factor  is  the 
most  essential  one  to  consider.  The  safety  of  the  loan  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  agency's  honesty  but  on  its  business 
ability  as  well. 

3.  He  will  exercise  particular  caution  in  purchasing  split 
loans.  When  a  borrower  obtains  money  on  his  cattle  from 
two  or  more  agencies,  his  loans  are  called  split  loans.  Such 
loans  are  particularly  hazardous,  since  they  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  sharp  practices  by  dishonest  borrowers.  Many 
agencies  refuse  to  make  them.  Split  loans  should  be  dealt 
in  only  by  experienced  purchasers  of  cattle  paper. 

4.  Loans  bearing  unusually  high  interest  rates  should  be 
scrutinized.  High  interest  rates  are  indicative  of  out-of- 
the-ordinary  conditions,  and  among  these  conditions  may  be 
an  unusual  risk. 
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THE  BORROWER  ON  CATTLE  SECURITY. 

The  borrower  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
finishing  his  cattle  for  market  is  interested  in  certain  factors 
which  are  vital  to  him. 

1.  He  is  interested  in  the  character  of  the  company  from 
which  he  borrows.  It  should  do  a  conservative  business,  for 
its  ability  to  care  for  him  in  time  of  financial  stress  depends 
upon  the  safeguards  with  which  it  surrounds  its  loans.  He 
is  especially  interested  in  whether  it  has  the  reputation  of 
taking  care  of  its  borrowers.  Should  he  be  compelled  to 
market  his  cattle  at  an  inopportime  time  because  of  the 
calling  of  a  loan,  it  might  mean  serious  loss. 

2.  He  is  interested  in  the  rate  that  he  has  to  pay  for 
money.  If  he  is  negotiating  a  loan  of  moderate  siae,  he  can 
not  expect,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  obtain  it  at  a  pre- 
ferred rate.  He  should  not  be  obliged,  however,  to  pay  more 
than  the  prevailing  rate.  A  high  rate  would  indicate  either 
that  there  was  lack  of  competition  or  that  his  loan  was  con- 
sidered more  hazardous  than  the  average,  GreneraUy  the 
borrower  can  eliminate  the  element  of  unusual  hazard;  his 
credit  rests  primarily  on  his  reputation,  and  this  can  be 

established. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  importance  of  cattle  loans  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  put  out  yearly 
by  established  loaning  agencies  in  large  central  markets. 
The  safeguarding  of  these  loans  through  well-established 
practices  has  a  direct  and  important  effect  upon  the  cattle 
industry  as  a  whole,  since  a  steady  flow  of  money  into  the 
industry  is  dependent  upon  the  reputation  of  cattle  paper 
in  financial  centers.  During  the  last  few  years  the  losses  on 
cattle  paper  have  been  few.  This  has  been  due  to  a  grad- 
ually rising  and  well-sustained  market  and  to  the  care  that 
loaning  agencies  have  exercised  in  making  loans  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  reputation  of  cattle  paper.  The  borrower,  as 
well  as  the  loaning  agencies,  has  been  a  beneficiary,  for 
money  has  been  made  more  steadily  available  in  needful 
amounts.  The  cattle  industry,  especially  the  ranching  end 
of  it,  like  any  other  large  industry,  is  dependent  upon  credit, 
and  every  legitimate  agency  which  opens  up  credit  sources 
and  establishes  them  through  standardized  practices  per- 
forms a  useful  service. 


BETTER  POULTRY  THROUGH  COMMUNITY  BREED- 
ING ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  J.   W.   KiNGHOBNE, 

Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

COMMUNITY  ASSOCIATIONS   FOLLOW   EDUCATIONAL 

WORK. 

THE  Petaluma  district  of  California,  the  Little  Comp- 
ton  section  of  Bhode  Island,  and  the  Vineland  com- 
munity of  New  Jersey  have  received  national  recognition  as 
important  producing  centers  of  poultry  and  eggs.  Yet, 
probably  these  districts  would  be  heard  of  but  little  had  they 
not  centered  effort  on  one  breed  of  poultry.  A  community 
interest  in  any  one  type,  breed,  or  variety  of  live  stock  is  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  toward  better  and  more  profitable  agri- 
culture that  a  rural  section  can  inaugurate.  Community 
poultry-breeding  associations  are  the  natural  and  logicajl 
outgrowth  of  poultry  educational  work.  In  nimierous  cases, 
they  have  followed  activities  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  colleges  in  en- 
couraging boys'  and  girls'  poultry  clubs. 

CONCENTRATION   ON   ONE   BREED   PROFITABLE. 

Besides  the  various  general  advantages  derived  through 
cooperative  effort,  a  commimity  poultry-breeding  club 
creates  additional  interest  by  centering  all  its  efforts  on  one 
breed  or  variety  of  fowl.  Under  such  an  arrangement  all 
the  members  raise  the  same  kind  of  poultry,  and  conse- 
quently their  interests  are  mutual.  The  best  methods  of 
handling  and  breeding  the  accepted  breed  or  variety  soon 
become  common  knowledge  so  far  as  the  association  is  con- 
cerned, and  each  member's  experience  is  of  value  to  the  other 
members.  Thus  by  concentrating  all  their  efforts  on  one 
breed  of  poultry,  the  members  build  up  a  local  industry  that 
eventually  becomes  known  as  an  important  source  of  supply 
for  fowls  and  eggs  for  market,  eggs  for  hatching,  breeding 
stock,  and  day-old  chicks. 
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More  than  that,  cooperative  community  poultry-breeding 
associations  can  be  developed  further  to  include  cooperative 
buying.  This  is  a  direct  means  of  reducing  considerably 
the  cost  of  feeds,  supplies,  and  other  necessary  materials. 
Establishment  of  community  breeding  centers  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  members  of  the  association  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  poultry  to  the  exclusion  of  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  poultry-breeding 
organizations  that  have  been  fostered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  colleges  have  been  in  communities 
where  general  farming  is  practiced. 

Development  of  community  poultry-breeding  associations 
has  been  especially  noteworthy  in  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  In  practically  every  case  the  inter- 
est in  poultry  keeping,  which  is  now  evident  on  all  sides,  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  former  careless  methods  and  lack 
of  interest. 

EXAMPLES  OP  COMMUNITY  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

A  striking  example  of  community  breeding  accomplish- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Association, 
Farmville,  Va.  Organized  for  poultry  improvement  in 
1915,  this  association  has  made  such  continuous  and  rapid 
growth  that  it  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,500,  and  a  manager  employed  to  handle  its  affairs. 

Receipts  during  the  first  five  months  of  operation  amounted 
to  $7,500,  and  recent  reports  show  that  members  of  the 
association  have  on  hand  more  than  6,000  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  and  puUets.  In  the  spring  of  1916  they  sold 
1,000  capons  on  a  northern  market. 

Before  the  Farmville  association  was  formed,  poultry 
keeping  in  that  locality  was  merely  incidental,  an  imim- 
portant  side  line  to  other  farm  activities.  To-day  poultry 
keeping  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  that  region, 
and  even  the  casual  traveler  is  impressed  with  the  large 
numbers  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  on  farms. 

Another  excellent  example  of  the  change  following  com- 
munity breeding  is  found  in  Kentucky,  where  17  counties 
have  effected  organizations.  Each  has  selected  a  definite 
breed,  and  more  than  83,000  eggs  from  standard-bred  fowls 
have  been  distributed  among  members  of  the  associations. 
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Christian  County,  which  is  probably  the  oustanding  ex- 
ample of  community  breeding  in  that  State,  is  now  known 
as  a  White  Wyandotte  center.  Each  year  its  reputation  in 
that  respect  is  growing  and  becoming  better  established. 

THE  BREEDS  COMMONLY  SELECTED. 

As  a  rule  fowls  of  the  general-purpose  type  are  selected  as 
the  community  breed.  The  choice  rests  with  the  members, 
most  of  whom  are  farmers  who  prefer  a  general-purpose 
farm  fowl.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  preference  for  the 
Plymouth  Bock,  Wyandotte,  and  Rhode  Island  Red.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  communities  have  selected  one  of  the 
well-known  egg  breeds,  and  are  producing  white-shelled  eggs 
to  meet  a  special  market  demand.  Franklin  Coimty,  Va., 
for  instance,  has  a  White  Leghorn  association  of  75  mem- 
bers, which  sells  eggs  in  New  York.  In  6  counties  of  Ten- 
nessee associations  developed  in  a  similar  way  also  raise 
White  Leghorns  and  ship  the  eggs  to  New  York. 

HOW  COMMUNITY  POULTRY  ASSOCLA.TIONS  ARE 

STARTED. 

Poultry-breeding  associations  are  usually  the  outgrowth 
of  pioneer  work  in  organizing  boys  and  girls  into  poultry 
clubs  or  of  repeated  eiforts  to  interest  producers  in  better 
poultry  methods.  In  some  instances,  however,  leaders  in 
communities  have  expressed  their  desire  to  make  an  effort 
to  establish  for  themselves  a  business  or  side  line  that  will 
add  to  their  incomes  as  individuals  and  likewise  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

In  such  promising  localities,  the  first  step  in  organization 
usually  is  to  get  the  support  of  local  business  men.  In  small 
towns  many  business  men  own  farms  and  consequently  are  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  which  in  turn  benefits  the  various  lines 
of  business.  At  the  same  time  their  assistance  is  helpful  in 
financing  the  association.  In  fact  this  is  frequently  ac- 
complished by  inducing  the  business  men's  association  to 
contribute  a  suitable  fund  for  standard-bred  stock  which  is  to 
be  distributed  among  the  farmers  who  join  the  association. 
Cooperation  of  that  kind  is  usually  obtained  easily  if  the 
business  men  are  shown  the  advantages  of  the  organization 
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and  how  the  increased  prosperity  eventually  will  benefit 
them. 

Another  plan  that  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory  in  Overton 
County,  Tenn.,  is  direct  financial  assistance  from  the  banks. 
In  this  case  the  banks  advanced  $1,000  to  be  invested  in 
breeding  pens  through  the  cooperation  of  the  poultry-club 
agent  and  the  county  agricultural  agent.  Each  pen  con- 
sisted of  10  hens  or  pullets  and  a  male  bird  which  cost  on 
an  average  $2.50  a  bird.  The  pens  were  placed  with  club 
members  in  the  various  commimities.  Each  person  who  re- 
ceived a  pen  guaranteed  to  return,  after  the  first  year,  20 
fowls  in  payment  for  the  original  10  hens  or  pullets  fur- 
nished him.  Those  20  standard-bred  fowls,  together  with  2 
selected  male  birds,  were  divided  into  two  pens  and  the  next 
year  were  given  under  the  same  conditions  to  two  additional 
club  members.  One  of  the  requirements  of  the  plan  was  the 
continuance  of  this  "  endless-chain  "  system  for  5  years,  or 
until  every  member  possessed  at  least  one  pen  of  standard- 
bred  fowls.  Thus  the  original  pens  have  been  multiplied  by 
many  hundreds,  and  the  entire  county  has  become  well 
stocked  with  one  breed  of  fowls. 

In  order  that  the  loan  made  by  the  bank  might  be  re- 
turned, together  with  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  the  club 
members  agreed  to  dispose  of  their  mongrel  hens  when  they 
ceased  to  become  productive,  and  to  apply  the  money  on  the 
loan.  They  agreed  also  that  additional  money  in  excess  of 
the  original  allotment  of  $1,000  was  to  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  to  further  the  club  activities. 

DISPOSAL  OP  MONGREL  STOCK. 

Since  one  of  the  principal  purposes  in  creating  com- 
munity poultry-breeding  centers  is  to  dispose  of  all  mongrel 
stock  and  to  unify  the  breed  of  the  standard-bred  stock, 
several  plans  have  been  adopted  whereby  the  mongrel  stock 
may  be  disposed  of  promptly  and  without  loss  to  the  member. 
The  first  plan  to  be  practiced  successfully  in  several  com- 
munities was  to  set  aside  a  day  advertised  as  "  mongrel  day," 
when  all  members  of  the  association  were  requested  to  bring 
to  a  certain  point  all  their  mongrel  poultry,  to  be  sold  at 
regular  market  quotations  and  shipped  to  the  best  market. 
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iF  MARKET-POULTRY  SCORE  CARD. 
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FIG.  2.— FLOCK  OF  MONGREL  HENS. 

Not*  bow  tUMttnctlra  ibli  flock  Is,  compared  vlth  tho  Bock  of  puro-bnd  Bamd  PljiiUNitti 
Rocks  shown  mbovc. 
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A  plan  of  that  kind  makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  a  large 
number  of  mongrels  in  a  short  time  and  make  room  for 
standard-bred  stock. 

Sometimes  members  of  the  ^association  may  object  to  dis- 
posing of  all  their  mongrels,  especially  tHeir  pullets  and 
their  hens  that  have  not  finished  the  second  laying  year. 
When  that  is  the  case,  arrangements  usually  can  be  made 
whereby  all  mongrel  cocks  and  cockerels  are  marketed,  either 
by  selling  them  at  the  regular  market  price  or  by  getting  the 
local  poultry  buyers  to  offer  the  member  one  standard-bred 
male  bird  .of  the  community  breed  in  exchange  for  two 
mongrels. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  COMMUNITY  MARKETING. 

After  the  work  is  well  under  way  and  the  association  is 
in  position  to  market  its  products,  the  association  secretary 
or  manager  should  make  arrangements  to  find  a  good  market 
for  eggs,  especially  in  case  lots,  also  broilers,  surplus  fowls, 
and  possibly  capons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Farmville,  Va., 
association.  When  the  marketing  is  done  as  an  associa- 
tion, little  diflSculty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
returns. 

To  take  advantage  of  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  asso- 
ciation should  advertise  when  it  has  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
Advertisements  should  mention  specifically  that  the  associa- 
tion is  in  position  to  fiU  orders  of  considerable  size,  whether 
for  hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks,  or  breeding  stock.  In 
time,  if  conditions  warrant,  the  association  members  may 
consider  the  erection  of  a  commimity  hatchery  similar  to 
those  in  successful  operation  at  Petaluma,  Cal.  This  in- 
creases their  incubator  capacity,  enables  them  to  do  custom 
hatching,  and  also  affords  the  opportimity  for  selling  day-old 
chicks. 

If  there  is  a  creamery  in  the  community,  the  association 
members  have  the  possibility  of  fattening  surplus  fowls  on 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  as  a  supplement  to  other  feeds. 
Fattening  on  such  products  is  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Middle  West.  In  that  way  surplus  stock  can  be  marketed  at 
an  increased  profit,  together  with  such  stock  as  may  be 
purchased  from  neighboring  farmers  and  poultry  men. 
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COMMUNITY  POULTRY  EXfflBITS. 

A  prominent  event  of  the  year  for  community  breeding 
associations  is  the  customary  annual  poultry  show,  usually  a 
social  as  well  as  a  business  event.  Fowls  raised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  compete  for  prices  given  by  public- 
spirited  individuals  and  local  merchants.  Such  exhibits  not 
only  stimulate  interest  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  but  create 
friendly  competition  among  the  members.  In  addition  to 
various  social  features,  an  educational  program  is  planned, 
in  which  talks  are  given  by  representatives  of  the  State  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  prominent  local  people. 

In  order  that  a  wide  distribution  of  prizes  and  awards  may 
be  made  in  a  large  display  of  one  breed  or  variety  of  fowls, 
the  plan  of  classification  necessarily  should  allow  for  this 
condition.  If  the  community  breed  is  such  that  the  double- 
mating  system  is  required  to  produce  exhibition  males  and 
females,  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  best  old  and  young  individuals  and  pens  of 
both  matings,  together  with  the  exhibition  individuals  and 
pens.  The  double-mating  system  is  now  being  used  with 
some  of  the  utility  breeds,  notably  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  farmers  interested  in  exhibition  fowls,  as  at  the 
Farmville,  Va.,  community,  soon  come  to  understand  its 
working. 

When  the  community  breed  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
single-mating  system,  old  and  young  pens  and  individuals 
should  compete  in  separate  classes  and  a  wider  range  of 
placings  be  made.    The  usual  number  is  five. 

As  a  possibility  for  further  development  in  community 
poultry  exhibitions  of  that  kind,  the  plan  of  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  eggs  produced  and  best-dressed  fowls  shown 
should  receive  consideration,  since  the  future  success  of  the 
organization  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  quality  of 
both  these  products. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  FOOD  VALUE  OF  BOTTLED 

SOFT  DRINKS. 

By  J.  W.  Sale,  Assistant  Chemist,  and  W.  W.  Skinner,  Chemist  in 
Charge,  Water  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 

CONSUMPTION  OP  SOFT  DRINKS  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES. 

NEARLY  all  general  stores  at  crossroads  and  in  small, 
villages  in  the  United  States  carry  regularly  a  stock  of 
bottled  soft  drinks,  frequently  designated  simply  as  "  sodas." 
The  consumption  of  these  products  increases  each  year,  and 
with  the  growth  of  prohibition,  it  seems  probable  that  their 
manufacture  and  distribution  will  assume  very  large  pro- 
portions. In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  few 
years  just  prior  to  the  curtailment  of  the  industry  due  to 
war  conditions,  the  sale  of  soft  drinks  in  the  United  States 
amounted  annually  to  over  three  billion  bottles.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  along  with  rural  free  delivery,  the 
telephone,  individual  electric-light  plants,  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances, the  dweller  in  a  rural  community  is  able  to  pur- 
chase at  the  nearest  general  store  a  product  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  obtainable  only  at  soda  fountains  in  towns  and 
cities. 

Bottled  soft  drinks  are  consumed  chiefly  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  palate  and  for  quenching  thirst.  The  fact  that 
they  have  some  food  value  is  usually  not  given  consideration. 
In  the  past  the  average  consumer  has  known  little  of  the 
composition  of  these  beverages,  and  since  there  are  all  sorts 
of  bottled  soft  drinks,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  he  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  demand  a  high-grade  product.  That 
there  is  a  growing  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  public 
consuming  these  products  is  evidenced  in  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  purity  of  many  of  them.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  briefly  the  ingredients  of 
some  of  the  standard  types  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  in  order 
that  the  purchaser  may  be  more  critical  in  his  selection, 
thereby  raising  still  further  the  standards  of  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  these  food  products. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  SOFT  DRINKS. 

All  bottled  soft  drinks  contain  water,  flavor,  sweetening, 
and  carbon  dioxid  gas.  Some  contain  also  one  or  more  of 
the  following  ingredients:  Color,  such  as  caramel  or  burnt 
sugar ;  acid,  usually  citric  found  in  lemons,  or  tartaric  found 
in  grapes ;  and  a  condiment,  such  as  capsicum  or  red  pepper, 
cinnamon,  allspice,  cloves,  or  nutmeg. 

FLAVORS. 

The  flavors  for  soft  drinks  include  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla, 
root  beer,  birch  beer,  chocolate,  cream,  colas,  cherry,  wild 
cherry,  lemon,  strawberry,  raspberry,  orange,  pineapple, 
grape,  loganberry,  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  others  less  widely 
distributed.  These  flavors  are  of  two  general  types,  those 
which  are  obtained  from  natural  products,  such  as  the  root, 
bark,  leaf,  and  fruit  of  plants  or  trees,  and  those  made  in 
the  laboratory  by  synthesizing  or  combining  two  or  more 
chemicals.  Examples  of  the  first  type,  which  may  be  called 
natural  flavors,  are  ginger  extract  and  ginger  oleo-resin, 
which  are  obtained  from  ginger  root  by  maceration  and  ex- 
traction with  a  solvent  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetone; 
lemon  oil,  obtained  by  expressing  the  rind  of  the  lemon ;  and 
fruit  juices.  The  demand  for  the  true  fruit  flavors  is  in- 
creasing, and  each  year  larger  quantities  of  grapes,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  etc.,  are  used  to  supply  the  soft-drink 
industry. 

The  department  encourages  the  use  of  fruits  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bottled  beverages,  for  the  reason  that  grapes, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  are  highly  perishable  foods 
and  their  use  in  the  form  of  bottled  beverages  offers  an  addi- 
tional means  of  conservation  of  these  valuable  products, 
especially  the  surplus.  Of  course,  large  quantities  of  these 
fruits  are  preserved  for  future  use  by  being  canned.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  develop  an  additional  outlet  for  uti- 
lizing them  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
bottled  soft  drinks,  the  fruit-growing  industry  will  be  ma- 
terially benefited.  An  interesting  example  of  a  recent  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  fruit  for  bottled  beverages  is  the 
loganberry,  which  is  now  quite  extensively  sold.    Grape  juice 
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is  a  well-known  article,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  a  further  development  of  a  grape  extract  for 
use  in  bottled  sodas.  When  fruits  like  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry,  and  grapefruit  are  crushed  and  the  juice  expressed, 
the  product  obtained  is  cloudy,  due  to  the  presence  of  very 
finely  divided  portions  of  the  fruit  cells.  If  the  juice  so  ob- 
tained is  clarified  by  filtration  or  by  treatment  with  a  clarify- 
ing agent,  such  as  kaolin,  followed  by  filtration,  the  quality 
and  intensity  of  the  characteristic  flavor  of  the  fruit  usually 
wiU  be  found  to  have  been  greatly  diminished.  One  reason 
for  the  great  development  of  artificially  flavored  beverages 
is  the  difficulty  of  producing  satisfactorily  from  fruits  a 
clear,  transparent  beverage  that  will  remain  clear  and  free 
from  sediment  upon  storage.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pub- 
lic has  been  educated  to  consider  clearness  and  transpairency 
of  bottled  beverages  as  measures  o5f  quality,  since  the  tur- 
bidity is  often  an  evidence  of  a  true  fruit  product  of  superior 
quality.  '  Beverages  made  with  artificial  flavors  must  be 
labeled  to  show  they  are  so  made  when  the  product  is  sold 
in  interstate  conmierce,  thus  becoming  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 

The  second  type,  artificial  flavors,  is  represented  chiefly  by 
the  products '  which  simulate  the  odor  of  cherry,  grape, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  peach,  pear,  etc.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  these  flavors  differs  from  that  of  the  natural 
products,  and  they  are  characterized  by  a  decided  ethereal 
odor,  but  are  deficient  in  taste. 

Vanilla  differs  from  both  of  these  types  in  that  vanillin, 
which  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  vanilla  extract  as 
obtained  from  the  vanilla  bean,  can  be  synthesized  or  manu- 
factured. The  artificial  vanillin  is  used  very  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  cream  sodas.  The  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act  requires  that  beverages  made  with  artificial  flavors 
must  be  so  labeled. 

Usually  two  or  more  flavors  are  combined  to  give  the  de- 
sired bouquet.  For  example,  ginger  ale  frequently  contains 
lime  juice  or  oil  of  limes,  orange,  etc.,  in  addition  to  extract 
of  ginger. 

The  flavoring  ingredients  used  in  soft  drinks  are  but 
slightly   soluble   in   water,  but   easily   soluble   in   alcohol. 
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Moreover,  the  water  solution  of  most  of  the  extracts  readily 
deteriorates.  Consequently,  the  extractis  employed  by  the 
bottler  are  similar  to  the  concentrated  extracts  used  in  cook- 
ing, and  contain  a  rather  high  percentage  of  alcohol.  How- 
ever, but  a  very  small  quantity  of  extract  is  contained  in  the 
finished  beverage,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  present  being 
proportionally  small.  Usually,  it  amounts  to  only  a  few 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  by  volume. 

SWTa:TENING. 

Prior  to  the  war  almost  all  of  the  sweetening  in  soft  drinks 
was  ordinary  white  granulated  sugar.  As  increased  de- 
mands were  made  on  the  sugar  supply,  bottlers  turned  for  re- 
lief to  so-called  sugar  substitutes,  such  as  corn  sirup  or 
glucose,  com  sugar  or  conmiercial  dextrose,  maltose  sirup, 
refiners'  sirup,  and  honey.  The  department  encouraged  the 
use  of  these  substitutes  for  sugar  as  a  war  measure,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  at  least  60,000  tons  of  sugar  annually 
could  thus  be  saved  without  materially  lessening  the  food 
value  of  these  beverages.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
sugar  substitutes  in  combination  with  sugar  will  be  used 
regularly  in  certain  types  of  soft  drinks,  especially  root  beer, 
sarsaparilla,  and  similar  heavy-flavored  beverages,  since  an 
increased  "  body  "  with  less  sweetness  is  desirable  in  many  of 
these  beverages.  The  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  requires 
that  when  sweetening  ingredients  other  than  ordinary  sugar 
are  used  in  soft  drinks,  their  presence  should  be  plainly 
stated  on  the  label. 

Because  of  their  content  of  sweetening,  high-grade  bever- 
ages have  a  greater  food  value  than  most  people  realize. 
Such  products  as  ginger  ale,  the  phosphate  drinks,  lemon 
sours,  and  grape  soda  contain  from  three-fourths  to  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  sugar  per  half-pint  bottle,  while  sarsa- 
parilla, root  beer,  etc.,  contain  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  ounce  of  sugar  per  half-pint  bottle.  Thus,  an  8- 
ounce  bottle  of  a  sweet  ginger  ale  contains  1  ounce  of  sugar, 
which  is  approximately  twice  the  sugar  ration  per  meal 
under  war  conditions,  when  the  amount  was  restricted  to  3 
pounds  of  sugar  for  90  meals.  When  glucose,  honey,  etc., 
replace  part  of  the  sugar,  relatively  larger  proportions  are 
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used  to  obtain  the  desired  degree  of  sweetness,  and  the  food 
value  of  the  beverage  is  increased  proportionally. 

As  a  rule,  children  prefer  sweeter  soft  drinks  than  the 
adult  consumer  of  these  products.  Too  much  sweetening 
tends  to  mask  the  delicate  flavors  of  ginger  ale,  lemon  sour, 
etc,  and,  therefore,  is  not  favored  by  those  with  a  discrimi- 
nating taste.  Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  the  sugar  sub- 
stitutes. Larger  quantities  can  be  used,  thus  securing  the 
"  body,"  a  most  desirable  quality,  without  making  the  prod- 
uct distastefully  sweet.  At  the  same  time,  the  food  value 
of  the  beverage  is  maintained  or  increased. 

CARBON  DIOXID  GAS. 

Most  bottled  soft  drinks  are  effervescent — ^that  is,  when 
first  uncapped,  the  liquid  bubbles  and  froths.  This  prop- 
erty is  due  to  the  impregnation  under  pressure  or  at  reduced 
temperature  of  the  mixture  of  water,  sirup,  flavor,  etc.,  with 
carbon  dioxid  gas.  Carbon  dioxid  is  obtained  in  various 
ways,  such  as  burning  coke  or  limestone,  and  by  the  action 
of  an  acid  on  a  carbonate  such  as  soda  ash.  Contrary  to  a 
belief  more  or  less  prevalent,  the  raw  products  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  dioxid — that  is,  the  coke,  limestone, 
acid,  or  soda  ash — are  not  present  in  the  bottled  beverage. 
Only  the  gas  itself  is  used,  and  this  gas  in  bottled  soda  water 
is  a  wholesome  product,  identical  with  the  carbon  dioxid 
which  occurs  naturally  in  large  quantities  in  certain  mineral 
springs  in  the  United  States.  Springs  of  this  type  are 
highly  prized  for  their  effervescent  properties,  and  at  some 
the  escaping  gas  is  collected,  compressed,  and  used  for  car- 
bonating  soft  drinks  and  mineral  waters.  The  carbon  di- 
oxid, from  whatever  source  obtained,  is  purified,  and  usu- 
ally converted  into  a  liquid  by  means  of  increased  pressure 
and  decreased  temperature.  It  is  then  placed  in  stout  steel 
cylinders  and  shipped  to  the  bottler.  When  the  stop  cock 
on  the  steel  cylinder  is  opened,  the  gas  is  evolved,  being 
converted  from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  state  by  .the  release  of 
pressure.  The  gaseous  pressure  in  bottled  soft  drinks  usu- 
ally varies  from  40  to  80  pounds  per  square  inch. 

COLOR. 

Nearly  all  bottled  soft  drinks  are  colored  artificially. 
Ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla,  root  beer,  birch  beer,  chocolate,  and 
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colas  ordinarily  are  colored  with  caramel,  which  is  made  by 
carefully  heating  sugar  or  glucose.  As  a  rule  vanilla,  or  as 
it  is  frequently  called  cream  or  club  soda,  is  uncolored.  The 
other  drinks  are  generally  colored  with  one  of  the  peitoitted 
dyes.  Naphthol  yellow  or  tartrazine,  which  gives  a  yellow 
color,  is  ordinarily  used  in  lemon  sour;  amaranth,'  ponceau, 
or  erythrosine,  in  cherry,  strawberry,  raspberry,  etc.  Cer- 
tain dyes,  such  as  those  already  mentioned,  may  be  used  in 
food  which  is  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  provided  they 
do  not  conceal  inferiority  and  their  presence  is  plainly  de- 
clared on  the  label  of  the  product. 

Acm. 

Many  soft  drinks,  like  ginger  ale,  the  colas,  cherry,  lemon, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  orange,  pineapple,  grape,  and  phos- 
phate, contain  the  fruit  acids,  citric  or  tartaric.  The  min- 
eral acids  are  also  used,  phosphoric  frequently,  and  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  to  a  smaller  eirtent.  Certain  bever- 
ages, however,  such  as  sarsaparilla,  root  beer,  birch  beer, 
chocolate,  and  vanilla,  contain  no  acid,  and  are  classified  as 
belonging  to  the  nonacid  group  of  soft  drinks.  The  fruit 
acids,  citric  and  tartaric,  occur  naturally  in  various  fruits, 
imparting  to  them  their  tartness.  It  is  considered  permis- 
sible to  add  pure  fruit  acids  to  beverages,  thus  simulating 
the  fruit  after  which  the  beverage  is  named.  Sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  however,  do  not  occur  naturally  in  fruits 
or  fruit  juices,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  they  should 
not  be  used  to  contribute  tartness  or  sourness  to  soft  drinks. 
The  quantity  of  citric  acid  added  depends  upon  the  flavor, 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  used,  but  is  approximately  from 
one  to  three  grains  to  the  half-pint  bottle. 

By  increasing  the  amount  of  acid  added,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  can  be  increased,  thus  imparting  "  body  "  or  viscosity 
to  the  beverage  without  increasing  the  apparent  sweetness. 

CONDIMENTS. 

One  of  the  chief  condiments  added  to  soft  drinks  is  capsi- 
cum or  red  pepper,  a  minute  quantity  of  which  is  added  to 
ginger  ale  to  increase  its  pungency.  In  the  process  of  ren- 
dering ginger  extract  soluble  in  water  or  sugar  solution, 
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much  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  ginger  is  lost ;  consequently, 
it  is  customary  to  reinforce  the  ginger  extract  with  an  ex- 
tract of  capsicimi  or  of  some  other  member  of  the  pepper 
family.  Some  ginger  ale,  however,  has  no  added  capsicum, 
the  process  of  manufacture  being  such  that  more  of  the 
natural  heat  is  retained,  or  the  natural  ginger  flavor  is 
reinforced  by  supplementary  flavors.  Other  condiments 
sometimes  used  in  ginger  ale  are  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
allspice,  etc.  In  like  manner,  such  beverages  as  sarsaparilla 
may  contain  various  kinds  of  spices  or  condiments  designed 
to  render  them  appetizing. 

BOTTLING  SOFT  DRINKS. 

Where  soft  drinks  are  bottled  on  a  large  scale,  the  sanitary 
precautions  taken  are  usually  excellent.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  beverages  are  aged — that  is,  manufactured 
and  stored  to  develop  and  improve  quality.  When  this 
procedure  is  carried  out,  it  is  essential  that  the  product  be 
bottled  in  a  clean  manner ;  otherwise,  a  loss,  due  to  spoilage, 
occurs  through  the  development  of  "  flat  sours,"  "  ropiness," 
"  sediment,"  etc. 

Where  soft  drinks  are  manufactured  in  a  small  way  for 
inunediate  consumption,  however,  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
not  always  the  best,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  deplorably 
filthy.  The  sirup  and  filling  rooms  may  easily  become  dirty 
from  the  spilling  of  sirup  and  extracts,  which  attract  flies 
and  other  insects.  Proper  precautions  in  washing  bottles  are 
not  always  taken,  nor  is  the  water  used  for  preparing  the 
sirups  and  for  filling  the  bottles  always  pure.  Modern 
machinery  for  preparing  food  products  of  this  sort  for  the 
market  has  been  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  lit- 
tle excuse  for  offering  for  sale  an  insanitary  article.  A  be- 
lief is  more  or  less  current  that  carbon  dioxid  gas  preserves 
bottled  soft  drinks  from  fermenting  and  souring.  "While  this 
is  to  a  certain  extent  true,  carbon  dioxid  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  overcome  or  neutralize  insanitary  conditions  in  the 
bottling  house.  The  sanitary  quality  of  bottled  soft  drinks 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  is  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 
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SUMMARY. 

High-grade  bottled  soft  drinks  enable  the  dweller  in  rural 
communities  to  enjoy  a  food  product  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  obtainable  only  in  towns  and  cities,  directly  from  soda 
fountains. 

Flavors  and  condiments,  well-known  household  articles, 
are  used  in  soft  drinks,  and  are  of  a  varied  nature  designed 
to  make  the  product  attractive  to  the  taste. 

In  addition  to  being  delectable,  soft  *drinks  have  food 
value,  due  sometimes  to  their  content  of  sweetening  ingred- 
ient, which  amounts  to  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  beverage,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  fruit  ex- 
tracts which  they  contain. 

The  quality  of  bottled  soft  drinks  depends  largely  upon 
the  demand  made  by  discriminating  consumers.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  preparation  of  these  pro- 
ducts for  the  market,  as  set  forth  in  this  article,  should  en- 
able the  average  consumer  to  ask  for  only  high-gi*ade 
beverages. 

The  annual  consumption  of  bottled  soft  drinks  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  war  restrictions  in  production  is  esti- 
mated as  about  three  billion  bottles. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  10,000  establishments,  employing 
about  75,000  people,  are  engaged  in  the  bottling  of  soft 
drinks  in  the  United  States. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  IN  CORN  CULTURE, 

By  H.  HOWABD  BlOOAB, 

Office  of  Com  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
CORN  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CEREAL. 

CORN,  the  greatest  of  American  cereals,  is  distinctively  an 
American  product.  All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  after  the  discovery  of 
America.  Its  culture  at  an  early  period  in  this  country  is 
shown  by  the  accounts  of  early  explorers.  Columbus,  in 
writing  to  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  in  1498, 
mentions  cornfields  in  America  18  miles  in  length.  Cartier, 
in  the  accoimt  of  his  explorations,  states  that  the  village  of 
Hochelega,  which  later  (in  1535)  became  Montreal,  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  large  cornfields.  De  Soto  found 
large  fields  in  Florida  in  1C75,  and  five  years  later  La  Salle 
noted  large  supplies  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  it  was  grown  rather  extensively  is  also  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1685  1,200,000  acres  of  com  belonging  to 
the  Seneca  Indians  were  destroyed  by  the  English  in  New 
York.  In  1696  Frontenac,  who  invaded  the  Onondaga 
country  in  New  York  State,  spent  three  days  in  destroying 
growing  fields. 

CORN  AND  THE  EARLY  COLONIES. 

The  value  of  com  to  the  early  colonists  of  the  United 
States  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  Indians,  through 
many  years  of  experience,  had  learned  the  kinds  of  com 
best  suited  to  withstand  varjdng  conditions,  and  also  some 
successful  methods  of  corn  culture.  These  facts  were  com- 
municated to  the  colonists,  who  soon  began  growing  com. 
Com  was  preferred  to  other  cereal  crops  because  it  was 
easily  cultivated,  brought  large  returns  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  seed  planted,  and  was  an  ideal  feed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hogs  and  cattle.  Every  man  of  John  Smith's 
colony  was  given  an  acre  of  land  and  instructed  to  plant 
com  on  it.  Com  soon  became  a  medium  of  exchangee  among 
the  colonists.    Taxes,  rents,  and  debts  were  paid  in  corn,  and 
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it  was  even  bartered  for  marriage  licenses.  Tt  is  certain 
that  on  many  occasions  starvation  would  have  over- 
taken the  colonists  had  it  not  been  for  supplies  of  maize. 

CORN  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

Upon  the  Indian,  the  first  grower  of  com,  the  cultivation 
of  maize  has  exerted  a  more  or  less  striking  influence.  Its 
cultivation  in  large  fields  made  necessary  a  banding  together 
of  the  individuals  of  the  tribes.  It  was  a  sort  of  community 
or  cooperative  undertaking.  With  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
the  Indian  brought  northward  the  art  of  pottery  making. 
Schoolcraft,  the  historian,  states  that  mound  building  is 
associated  with  the  growing  of  com,  being  made  necessary 
as  a  means  of  defense  and  easily  accomplished  because  of 
the  communal  method  of  living. 

The  development  of  com  growing  among  the  Indians  en- 
couraged the  trading  spirit.  The  com  of  the  Huron  Indians 
in  New  York  was  exchanged  for  furs  and  other  commodities. 
The  agricultural  Indian  tribes  of  the  Missouri  Valley  in 
North  Dakota  early  developed  a  trade  in  com  and  vege- 
tables with  the  white  traders  and  explorers,  thus  enabling 
the  latter  better  to  carry  on  their  operations.  They  also 
traded  with  the  hunting  tribes  of  :the  Plains,  securing  furs, 
horses,  and  weapons,  thus  enabling  them  better  to  withstand 
invasion  from  powerful  enemies.  To  the  Plains  hunters,  the 
securing  of  coi'n  meant  prevention  of  famine  in  seasons  when 
the  hunting  was  poor.  The  trading  equivalent  of  com  in  the 
early  days  indicates  its  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Indian.  Buffalo  Bird  Woman,  a  Gros  Ventre  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  states  that  a  buffalo  robe  used  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  a  braid  of  corn  containing  about  50 
ears.  Red  Bear,  an  Arikara  of  the  same  reservation,  states 
that  the  Sioux  Indians  used  to  give  his  people  a  horse  in 
exchange  for  10  braids  of  corn. 

The  presentation  of  corn  as  a  gift  to  other  tribes  and  to 
the  whites  was  common.  It  was  the  sign  of  friendship. 
Verendrye,  in  1738,  was  met  near  the  Mandan  village,  in 
what  is  now  North  Dakota,  by  a  messenger  who  presented 
him  with  com.  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  wintered  near  this 
village,  Maximillian  and  Verendrye,  as  well  as  other  white 
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FIG.  1.— TYPES  OF  CORN   RAISED  BY  THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

From  lett  to  right:  Navajo  biidsegg,  Navajo  fellow,  Navajo  wtklle.  Hop!  Tallow,  Eopl 

vblla.  Hop)  bins,  Hopl  black. 


n-hDaldng  pin  mode  of  bear  bone,    (b)  A 
above.    <c)  A  scraper  made  [com  a  deer'i  Jaw  uid  used  b;  the  IroqQols  Indians  fa 
'  ig  gieen  com  fiom  the  cob.    (Courteif  ol  tha  Canada  Geological  Survey.) 
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traders  and  explorers,  probably  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  their  operations  without  the  food  (prin- 
cipally com)  obtained  from  the  village  Indians  of  the  upper 
Missouri  Valley. 

Com  came  to  us  as  a  gift  from  the  Indians.  Doubtless  no 
other  word  in  the  Indian  vocabulary  is  so  important  to  the 
Indian,  since  for  generations  com  was  the  main  food  plant. 
The  Indian's  regard  for  com  is  really  a  veneration.  In  the 
Middle  West,  the  Corn  Priest  proclaimed  the  time  to  plant 
and  to  harvest  the  fields  of  corn  and  from  time  to  time 
prayed  that  the  crop  might  be  a  productive  one.  In  the 
Southwest,  com  shrines,  corn  dances,  and  numerous  com 
ceremonies  are  evidence  of  the  regard  of  the  Navajo,  the 
Hopi,  and  the  Zuni  for  their  favorite  cereal. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  corn  culture  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  beginnings  of 
what  are  now  widely  adopted  practices.  It  also  affords  us 
an  idea  of  primitive  adaptation  to  conditions. 

KINDS  OF  CORN  GROWN  BY  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  grew  two  main  types  of  com,  Zea  mays  in- 
duratdj  or  the  the  flint  corns,  and  Zea  mays  amiylacea^  or  the 
flour  corns.  Inasmuch  as  com  was  mainly  used  for  human 
food,  each  type  had  its  particular  use.  Flint  com  was  raised 
mainly  for  the  making  of  hominy.  Flour  com,  because  of 
its  soft,  starchy  composition,  was  very  easily  ground  in  mor- 
tars. It  was,  therefore,  especially  valuable  for  parching  and 
making  into  soups,  puddings,  and  corn  bread. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  primitive  Indian  corns 
was  their  various  colors.  Among  the  kinds  of  corn  grown 
were  the  following:  Red-streaked  flour,  pink  flour,  *white 
flour,  red  flour,  blue  flour,  spotted  flour,  yellow  flour,  salmon- 
colored  flour,  white  flour  with  kernels  tipped  with  black, 
white  flint,  yellow  flint,  and  pink  flint.  It  must  not  be 
imderstood  that  all  of  these  various  kinds  have  passed  out  of 
cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  practically  all  of  them  can 
still  be  found,  having  been  planted  in  small  quantities  from 
year  to  year,  even  up  to  the  present  time.  An  endeavor 
was  made  to  keep  the  various  kinds  separated  by  planting 
in  fields  apart  from  each  other. 
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PRIMITIVE  SEED-TESTING  METHODS. 

Various  methods  of  testing  the  germination  of  seed  com 
were  practiced  by  the  Indian  tribes.  On  the  Red  Lake 
Reservation  in  northern  Minnesota,  com  was  grown  along 
the  borders  of  Red  Lake.  The  locality  is  more  or  less 
densely  wooded ;  hence,  use  was  made  of  moss  in  germinating 
seed  previous  to  planting.  A  box  was  filled  with  moss,  and 
kernels  of  corn  were  placed  in  the  moss.  The  whole  was 
soaked  in  water  for  a  time  and  then  set  in  a  warm  place  until 
the  kernels  sprouted.  Dead  kernels  were  discarded,  and  the 
sprouted  kernels  were  planted.  Other  tribes  made  willow 
baskets,  filled  them  with  kernels  of  com,  poured  water 
through  the  corn,  and  placed  the  baskets  in  a  warm  place  to 
start  germination.  Among  the  northern  and  western  tribes, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  general  custom  to  soak  the  kernels  of 
corn  previous  to  planting,  the  object  being  to  hasten  the 
germination  of  the  seed. 

In  connection  with  the  soaking  of  the  kernels,  supersti- 
tion played  a  conspicuous  part.  The  older  women  of  the 
tribes  placed  various  substances  in  the  water  in  which  the 
corn  was  soaked.  These  substances  were  believed  to  in- 
fluence the  behavior  of  the  future  plant  in  the  field  and  to 
insure  its  being  free  from  plant  diseases  and  other  enemies. 
As  an  example  of  tliis  might  be  cited  the  use  of  the  ground 
plum  {Astragalus  caryocarpus) .  The  fruits  of  this  plant 
were  often  soaked  in  water  with  the  com.  The  ground 
j)lum  is  prolific,  bearing  many  fruits,  and  it  was  the  belief 
that  its  use  in  this  connection  would  insure  prolific  com 
crops. 

THE  NETTLE  SEED  TESTER. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  tliat  a  method  of 
germination  somewhat  similar  to  our  modem  rag-doll 
seed  germinator  was  used  by  middle-western  tribes.  The 
material  used  in  this  tester  was  the  stem  of  the  slender 
nettle  {Urtica  gracilis).  It  was  used  in  the  following 
manner : 

When  the  time  for  planting  com  was  at  hand,  quantities 
of  the  nettle  were  gathered.  They  were  piled  in  a  sort 
of  mat,  and  on  this  mat  the  kernels  were  placed.  The 
mat  of  nettles  was  then  rolled  up  so  that  it  made  a  cylindrical 
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bundle,  with  the  com  kernels  on  the  inside.  The  bundle 
was  tied  around  with  strings  cut  from  buffalo  hide  and 
then  immersed  in  water.  After  soaking  for  a  day  or  twa, 
the  bundle  of  nettles  was  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  skin  or 
other  covering  and  kept  warm.  In  a  few  days  the  kernels 
sprouted,  and  when  the  sprouts  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
more  long  they  were  planted.  Kernels  not  sprouting  or 
showing  swollen  germs  were  not  planted. 

The  slender  nettle  was  used  for  this  purpose  because  it 
was  the  first  plant  to  reach  any  considerable  height  by  corn- 
planting  time.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  plant  was 
protected  by  stinging  hairs,  or  spines,  gave  the  Indians  the 
idea  that  com  germinated  with  it  would  be  protected  from 
plant  enemies  during  the  growing  Bcason. 

PRIMmVE  CORN-PLANTING  METHODS. 

Lfocation  and  climatic  differences  are  no  doubt  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  three  distinct  planting  methods  were  in 
vogue  among  the  Indians.  These  were  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Hopi  method;  (2)  the  Omaha,  or  mound,  method;  and  (3) 
the  usual  "  hill "  method. 

The  Hopi  and  other  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  in  order  to 
reach  moist  soil  in  the  sandy  areas  which  they  cultivate, 
make  use  of  the  planting  stick  in  planting.  This  stick  is 
about  3  feet  in  length  and  has  a  stiltlike  projection  about  10 
or  12  inches  from  the  bottom.  The  stick  is  pressed  into  the 
soil  with  the  foot,  and  holes  are  made  from  8  to  12  inches  in 
depth.  Into  these  holes  as  many  as  20  kernels  are  dropped. 
The  hills  are  about  10  feet  apart.  The  number  of  plants  in 
the  hill  may  seem  excessive,  but  none  -are  thinned  out,  being 
left  as  a  protection  against  wind  and  sun. 

The  Omaha,  or  mound,  method  was  used  by  the  Omaha 
Indians  of  Nebraska.  In  this  method  the  earth  was  pul- 
verized and  heaped  into  mounds  about  18  by  24  inches  in 
area.  The  northern  end  of  the  mound  was  18  inches  in 
height,  sloping  to  the  south,  the  south  end  being  level  with 
the  ground.  The  mounds  were  from  2  to  3  feet  apart  on  all 
sides,  and  7  kernels  to  the  mound  were  planted.  Sometimes 
a  ditch  was  dug  around  the  mound,  into  which  water  was 
poured  in  dry  seasons. 
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The  "hill"  method  of  planting  was  the  one  usually  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  tribes.  Ground  was  selected  as  a  rule 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  trees  were  cut  down  and  re- 
moved, weeds  and  rubbish  were  cleared  away.  Land  where 
weeds  grew  was  preferred  because  it  was  the  easiest  to  pre- 
pare and  was  thought  to  be  the  most  fertile.  The  fields  were 
apt  to  be  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  usually  followed  the  bends  of  streams. 

In  preparing  land  for  corn,  the  entire  field  was  not  dug  up 
and  pulverized,  but  only  space  enough  for  each  hill.  Each 
spring  the  stalks  were  removed  from  the  hill,  it  was  pul- 
verized and  again  used  for  planting,  so  that  the  same  hills 
used  over  and  over  became  quite  large  and  distinctive,  mark- 
ing in  after  years  the  location  of  former  fields.  Even  the 
Indian  understood  the  value  of  spacing  hills  and  they  were 
usually  2  to  5  feet  apart. 

Since  the  Indians  practiced  cooperation  in  their  agricul- 
tural work  to  quite  an  extent,  large  fields  of  corn  were  really 
made  up  of  hundreds  of  individual  fields.  Families  helped 
each  other  at  planting  time  and  harvest  in  many  instances, 
and  at  such  times  the  fields  presented  a  busy  appearance.  In 
the  upper  Missouri  River  valley  in  North  Dakota  as  re- 
cently as  30  years  ago,  the  Mandan,  Arikara,  and  Gros 
Ventre  tribes  cultivated  a  tract  of  about  1,200  acres  not  far 
from  the  river  banks.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June 
this  tract  must  have  been  an  interesting  place  to  visit.  Here 
swarthy  squaws  toiled  long  hours  in  the  hot  sun,  working 
with  primitive  tools,  the  small  fields  being  separated  from 
each  other  in  much  the  same  way  that  children's  school 
gardens  are  to-day.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  fields  Indian 
sentinels  might  have  been  seen  guarding  the  workers  from 
the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  Later  on,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
a  procession  of  toilers  wended  their  way  from  the  fields  with 
braids  of  com,  carrying  them  to  the  village  for  storage. 

PRIMITIVE    TOOLS. 

A  more  or  less  gradual  evolution  in  the  kinds  of  tools  used 
in  corn  culture  has  taken  place.  The  most  primitive  tool 
was  the  sharpened  hardwood  stick.  Later,  the  shoulder 
blades  of  the  buffalo  and  deer,  deer  antlers,  and  clam  and 
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tortoise  shells  were  used.  In  the*  Mississippi  Valley ^  numer- 
ous stone  and  flint  implements  have  been  found  which,  from 
their  shape,  suggest  their  use  as  primitive  hoes  or  spades. 

PLANTS  AS  INDICATORS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

There  were  three  important  periods  in  the  field  work  of 
the  agricultural  Indians:  (1)  Planting  time,  (2)  roasting-ear 
time,  and  (3)  the  harvest  period.  After  planting,  most  of 
the  members  of  the  tribes  left  for  other  locations  for  the 
summer  hunt.  Usually,  some  of  the  women  were  left  to 
attend  to  the  weeding  out  of  the  patches.  At  roasting-ear 
time,  many  retiirned  from  the  hunt  to  gather  com  and  pre- 
pare it  for  food,  much  of  it  being  parched  and  put  away  for 
future  use.  When  the  ears  were  ripe,  both  men  and  women 
joined  in  the  harvest. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  time  to  return  from  the 
hunt  to  gather  the  roasting  ears  and  the  ripe  ears  was  indi- 
cated to  the  hunters  by  the  appearance  of  prairie  flowers  the 
Indians  having  learned  the  relations  between  the  growth 
stages  of  corn  and  other  plants.  One  of  these  indicator 
plants  was  the  blazing  star,  or  buttonweed,  whose  habitat 
includes  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.  According  to  an 
informant  of  the  Omaha  tribe  in  Nebraska,  this  plant  was 
used  as  follows:  When  the  Indians  on  their  hunting  trips 
saw  the  first  small  flower  buds  appearing  on  the  blazing 
star,  they  knew  that  the  com  in  their  fields  at  home  was  ap- 
proaching the  milk  stage.  When  the  buds  were  entirely 
open,  the  com  was  ready  for  parching  and  it  was  time  to 
return.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  plant  was  through 
blossoming,  they  knew  that  the  com  was  ripe  and  it  was  time 
to  harvest.  Other  plants  used  as  indicator  plants  on  the 
Plains  were  the  cat-tail  and  the  goldenrod. 

SEED  SELECTION  AND  STORING. 

The  Indians  practiced  seed  selection  and  had  definite 
standards.  Many  tribes  discarded  the  butts  and  tips,  plant- 
ing only  the  middle  portions  of  the  ears.  Some  tribes  dis- 
carded ears  with  moldy  cobs  or  with  irregular  rows.  Well- 
filled  ears  were  preferred,  with  straight  rows  of  kernels. 
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Seed  ears  were  selected  each  fall  and  the  husks  braided  to- 
gether, so  that  a  braid  would  contain  about  50  ears  and 
would  be  about  5  feet  long.  Practically  all  the  Indian  tribes 
seem  to  have  practiced  braiding.  The  tribes  of  the  South- 
west hung  the  braids  up  to  dry  or  else  spread  unbraided 
ears  on  the  ground  or  on  the  roofs  of  their  flat-topped 
houses.  After  the  drj'ing  was  completed,  the  com  was 
stored  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  dwellings.  Some  of  the 
southwestern  tribes  used  large  storage  baskets. 

The  Indians  of  the  New  England  and  Middle-Western 
States  used  the  cache  for  storing  corn  and  other  foodstuffs. 
These  caches  were  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  usually  to  a 
depth  of  5  to  7  feet  and  several  feet  in  diameter.  They 
were  either  jug-shaped  or  cylindrical.  Although  the  fields 
of  com  were  usually  on  the  lower  lands,  the  caches  were 
dug  on  the  higher  ground  so  as  to  avoid  danger  from  seep- 
age waters.  Caches  were  dug  either  inside  or  outside  of  the 
dwellings.  Considering  the  rude  tools  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Indians,  the  digging  of  a  cache  was  no  small  task. 

Shelled  com  and  braided  com  were  both  put  in  the  caches. 
Usually  the  shelled  com  was  placed  in  buffalo  or  deer-skin 
sacks  before  caching,  Indians  in  the  forest  country  cached 
their  com  after  placing  it  in  bags  made  of  cedar  bark.  A 
fire  was  often  started  in  the  cache  after  completion,  in  order 
to  dry  it  out  before  storing  com.  Grass  and  bark  were  used 
in  lining  the  sides  and  bottoms.  The  final  covering  was 
enrtli,  and  when  well  covered  the  cache  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished by  strangers,  and  so  was  not  in  much  danger  of 
being  robbed.  Sometimes  one  family  had  as  many  as  two 
or  three  caches. 

IS0U.N  CORN  FOODS. 

The  colonists  obtained  their  fir^t  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  corn  ns  a  food  from  the  New  England  Indian  tribes. 
Capt.  John  Smith,  in  his  accounts,  mentions  the  preparatioD 
aoAi,  Tlie  Iroquois  Indians  had  at  least  40 
f  cooking  com.  The  "travelling  food"  of 
iteresting  example,  as  showing  Indian  food 
k)ft  or  flour  com  was  used.  It  was  shelled 
itly  in  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire.  Then  it  was 
lortar,  maple  sugar  was  added,  and  it  was 
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pounded  and  sifted  until  it  was  a  very  fine  meal.  Sometimes 
dried  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  were  pulverized  with  it.  The 
food  was  carried  on  hunting  expeditions  and  in  time  of  war. 
One-fourth  of  a  pound,  diluted  in  a  pint  of  water,  was  a 
good  dinner. 

Succotash  was  a  dish  prepared  by  New  England  and  mid- 
dle-western tribes.  Com  was  cut  from  the  cob,  placed  in  a 
kettle  with  a  quantity  of  beans,  and  then  boiled.  Salt  and 
butter  were  added  as  seasoning. 

According  to  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  National  Museum, 
the  Hopis  had  52  kinds  of  corn  foods.  One  of  the  main 
ones  was  prepared  as  follows:  Large  pits  were  dug  in  the 
sand.  They  were  heated  with  burning  brush,  filled  with 
roasting  ears,  and  tightly  closed  for  a  day.  When  the  pit 
was  opened,  corn  feasts  were  held. 

Hominy  was  a  food  used  by  most  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle-western tribes.  Wood  ashes  were  used  to  make  lye 
water  for  removing  the  hulls.  Flint  com  kernels  were 
placed  in  the  water  with  the  wood  ashes.  The  water  was 
boiled  until  the  hulls  were  removed.  The  hulled  corn  was 
then  rinsed  off,  put  into  another  kettle  with  clear  water,  and 
boiled. 

A  food  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Indians,  called  "husared," 
was  prepared  by  grinding  com  and  placing  it  in  com  husks. 
The  husks  were  folded  over  with  the  com  on  the  inside,  tied 
up,  and  then  dipped  into  boiling  water. 

Com  smut  {TJstilago  zea)  was  often  used  as  a  food  by 
some  tribes.  The  Gros  Ventre  tribe  gathered  the  smut, 
boiled  it,  dried  it,  broke  it  into  bits,  and  ate  it  with  com  as 
a  relish.  It  is  said  to  have  tasted  like  com  and  was  very 
palatable. 

PRIMITIVE  AND  MODERN  METHODS  OF  CULTURE. 

The  evolution  in  methods  of  com  culture  since  the  primi- 
tive days  when  the  Indians  cared  for  their  main  food  plant 
may  seem  very  striking.  In  comparing,  however,  the  prac- 
tices of  the  red  man  with  our  modern  methods  of  com  cul- 
ture, we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  his  ingenuity  and  fore- 
sight. Modern  tools  were  not  available.  Years  of  experi- 
mental evidence  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or  that  step  were 
wholly  lacking.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Indian's  utili- 
zation of  materials  at  hand  and  his  methods  of  procedure 
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are  to  be  commended.  The  Indian  had  no  means  of  record- 
ing time.  He  watched  the  forces  of  nature  in  planning  his 
agricultural  work.  Seed  was  prepared  and  corn  was  planted 
when  the  wild  turnips  began  to  bloom,  when  grass  became 
green,  when  plums,  wild  grapes,  or  juneberries  began  to 
blossom,  or  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  began  to  uncurl. 

In  lieu  of  our  modem  tillage  machines,  the  squaws  of  the 
tribes  worked  up  the  ground  with  tools  wrought  from  wood, 
bone,  or  stone.  The  number  of  kernels  planted  per  hill  has 
not  materially  changed  even  to  this  day.  The  principle  of 
spacing  hills  and  the  distance  apart  of  hills  are  about  the 
same  to-day  as  in  primitive  times.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  type  of  seed  ear,  the  drying  of  seed,  and  the 
testing  of  germination  in  primitive  testers ;  all  these  indicate 
an  almost  uncanny  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
agriculturist,  quite  in  keeping  with  our  emphasis  on  these 
points  to-day. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  cache  to  the  modem  well- venti- 
lated com  crib,  but  the  utility  of  the  cache  as  a  burglar- 
proof  storage  house  can  not  be  denied.  Dcwnestic-scienco 
experts,  skilled  in  methods  of  utilization  of  corn  as  a  food, 
must  not  fail  to  recognize  primitive  housekeeping  skill  as 
exemplified  in  the  scores  of  com  foods  prepared  and  used 
by  the  Indians. 

CORN  AND  THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT. 

The  story  of  Indian  com  is  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  the 
human  race  for  food  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  the 
story  of  definite  rotations  where  corn  is  the  cultivated  crop. 
The  dependence  of  the  Indian  upon  com,  how  it  called  into 
play  his  inventive  genius,  and  its  adoption  as  a  crop  and  a 
food  by  the  early  colonists  have  been  mentioned.  Its  popu- 
larity among  the  colonists  resulted  at  last  in  a  corn  surplus, 
which  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  in 
exchange  for  products  of  those  countries. 

A  steady  influx  of  population  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
made  more  agricultural  land  necessary.  The  westward 
movement  began,  and  settlements  were  made  beyond  the  AJ- 
leghenies,  where  much  of  the  soil  was  found  to  be  especially 
suitable  for  corn  production.  The  feeding  of  live  stock  be- 
gan, and  the  surplus  corn  crop  from  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
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moved  to  the  East  in  the  shape  of  cattle  and  hogs.  It  was 
a  not  uncommon  sight  to  see  large  droves  of  cattle  and 
hogs  being  driven  across  the  mountains  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  Baltimore.  Increasing  trade  with  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  beginnings  of  European 
trade  made  systems  of  transportation  necessary.  National 
highways  were  opened,  canals  were  constructed,  and  at  last 
railroads  linked  widely  separated  territory,  so  that  the 
products  of  the  West  could  reach  quickly  the  eastern  cities, 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  Orient. 

The  progress  of  invention  and  commerce  was  hastened  by 
rapidly  increasing  supplies  of  com  and  corn-fed  animals. 

CORN  AND  THE  PACKING  INDUSTRY. 

The  increasing  production,  of  corn  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  hogs  and  cattle  developed  the  packing-house 
industry.  About  1832  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  nicknamed 
"  Porkopolis  "  because  of  its  importance  as  a  pork-packing 
center.  The  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co.  of  Chicago 
began  its  operations  in  1865.  For  a  number  of  years  it  re- 
mained the  only  large  market.  In  1871,  1874,  1877,  1884, 
and  1898,  stockyards  were  established  at  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Sioux  City,  South  Omaha,  and  St.  Joseph.  The 
growth  of  the  packing  industry  has  been  indeed  rapid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports, 
there  is  a  steady  growth  in  the  tonnage  of  packing-house 
products  carried  by  the  railways  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  the  report  of  tonnage  is  as 
follows: 

Tons. 

1914 5,  739, 000 

1915 6, 193,  623 

1916 6,  831, 801 

The  increasing  utilization  of  by-products  of  the  packing 
houses  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  of  us.  As  for  the 
movement  of  live  stock  from  the  farms  to  various  markets, 
live  stock  whose  ration  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  com, 
figures  are  so  large  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  receipts  of  hogs  during  the  5  years  from  1913  to 
1917  at  12  leading  markets  averaged  over  26,000,000  animals 
annually.    The  increase  in  receipts  for  this  period  over  the 
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previous  5  years  is  14  per  cent.    In  the  year  1917  these  same 
12  markets  received  more  than  14,000,000  cattle. 

THE  SILO  AND  THE  CORN  CROP. 

No  single  agricultural  step  in  marking  the  advance  of 
methods  of  utilizing  corn  has  been  so  important  as  the 
preservation  of  the  crop  in  the  green  state  in  the  silo.  Be- 
tween 1860  and  1870  the  first  silos  for  com  were  used  in 
Europe.  The  first  record  of  silo  construction  in  this  country 
was  in  1875,  when  two  were  built  and  used  in  Michigan. 
The  days  of  experimentation  with  silage  have  now  passed. 
Because  it  is  an  economical  means  of  utilizing  green  feeds, 
especially  corn,  silage  construction  and  the  use  of  the  silo 
are  increasing  rapidly,  particularly  in  the  dairy  States. 
The  following  table  shows  thje  States  leading  in  the  number 
of  silos: 

Number  of  sUos  in  the  United  States. 
(From  the  Monthly  Crop  Report,  August,  1917,  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.) 


State. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

New  England 

AU  other 

United  States 


Number 

Capacity  (tons). 

of  silos. 

Average. 

Total 

55,000 

75 

4,126,000 

24,000 

65 

1,560,000 

25,000 

67 

1,675.000 

27,000 

70 

1,890,000 

30,000 

79 

2,370,000 

33,000 

70 

2,310,000 

55,000 

87 

4,785,000 

15,000 

95 

1,425,000 

16,000 

105 

1,680,000 

13,000 

90 

1,170,000 

11,000 

106 

1,166,000 

10,000 

80 

800,000 

35,000 

67 

2,315,000 

65,000 

77 

4,23.'5,000 

401,000 

78 

31,636,000 

The  average  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  United  States  in 
the  decade  1908  to  1917  was  20  per  cent  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious decade.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  silo  as  a  cheap  means  of  pre- 
serving green  feeds. 
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VARIATIONS  OP  THE  CORN  PLANT. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  com,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  its  distribution  over  the  United  States  it  has 
undergone  many  and  diverse  modifications.  Sturtevant  re- 
ports heights  of  stalks  varying  from  18  inches  for  Golden 
Thumb  pop  com  to  22.25  feet  for  com  in  Tennessee,  and  also 
reports  individual  ears  with  rows  of  kernels  varying  from 
4  to  48.  Variations  in  color  are  almost  unlimited.  Mont- 
gomery states  that  there  are  now  probably  1,000  named 
varieties  of  corn  in  the  United  States,  three-fourths  of  which 
have  been  developed  since  1840.  In  1898  Sturtevant  listed 
607  varieties. 

Com  has  shown  especial  adaptability  to  differences  in 
length  of  seasons,  and  at  the  present  time  we  find  varieties 
maturing  in  80  days  in  the  North  and  other  varieties  requir- 
ing 150  days  or  more  in  the  South.  The  types,  consisting  of 
pop,  flint,  flour,  dent,  sweet,  and  pod  corns,  indicate  great 
changes  in  centuries  of  adaptation.  In  addition  to  their  nat- 
ural variations,  but  few  plants  in  America  have  received  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  plant  breeder  than  com. 

The  plant  breeder  has  found  the  plant  to  be  very  mobile, 
responding  readily  to  selection.  Proof  of  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  selection  has  been  found  to  influence  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  Shape  of  ear,  height  of  ear,  percentage  of 
protein,  percentage  of  oil,  type  of  kernel,  type  of  ear,  width  of 
leaves,  color  of  kernel,  size  of  cob,  and  many  other  char- 
acteristics. Through  hybridization,  valuable  characters  of 
different  varieties  have  been  brought  together. 

CORN  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  DEMOCRACY. 

Corn  played  a  vital  paii:  in  the  European  conflict.  In  re- 
sponse to  widespread  appeals,  the  acreage  in  1917  was  in- 
creased more  than  10  per  cent  compared  with  1916  and  ap- 
proximated 117,000,000  acres.  The  crop  of  3,065,000,000 
bushels  was  next  to  the  largest  ever  harvested.  If  this 
crop  had  been  loaded  on  wagons,  each  containing  50  bushels 
and  allowing  20  feet  of  space  for  each  wagon,  these  wagons 
placed  end  to  end  would  make  a  line  long  enough  to  en- 
circle the  globe  9 J  times. 
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The  importance  of  corn  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Uaited 
States  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  decade  1908 
to  1917  the  acreage  devoted  to  com  in  this  coiuitry  was 
4.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  combined  acreage  of  the  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  buckwheat,  and  flax.  The 
value  of  the  com  crop  for  the  same  period  was  24.3  per 
cent  more  than  the  combined  values  of  these  crops.  During 
the  same  decade,  the  number  of  acres  in  com  was  18.7  per 
cent  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous  decade,  A  growing 
increase  in  the  price  per  bushel  for  com  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  crop  was  about  100  per  cent  greater 
in  the  past  decade  than  in  the  previous  one. 

In  many  forms,  com  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
as  a  human  food.  It  is  the  main  cereal  food  of  the  cotton 
belt.  Considering  the  food  value  of  crops  grown  on  an  acre 
of  land,  com  heads  the  list,  a  35-bushe1  crop  producing 
nearly  150  pounds  of  protein  and  more  than  8,000,000  units 
of  energy. 

Valuable,  even  in  the  remote  past,  as  a  sustainer  of  life 
among  primitive  peoples  in  peace  and  war,  the  importance 
of  com  in  the  world's  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  mani- 
fest with  each  decade  of  time.  Moving  westward  and  north- 
ward as  its  merits  became  better  recognized,  its  growth  in 
production  is  closely  associated  with  the  building  of  canals, 
railroads,  our  national  highways,  and  our  commercial  su- 
premacy. Because  of  the  manifold  uses  of  everj-  part  of  the 
plant,  the  production  of  com  is  closely  linked  with  the  de- 
velopment and  perpetuation  of  many  great  industries.  Be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  conditions,  it  is  now 
grown  with  success  in  every  State  of  the  Nation,  from  sea 
level  to  lofty  plateaus.  In  acreage,  in  multiplicity  of  uses, 
in  production,  and  in  value  it  exceeds  any  other  cultivated 
crop,  A  corn-crop  failure  of  any  extent  affects  our  supply 
of  meat,  lard,  butter,  and  imports  and  exports.  Its  use  as  a 
substitute  for  wheat  made  it  possible  to  release  exceptionally 
lorr«i  chlnmont^  of  whcat  to  Europe,  to  supply  the  Allies 
■mies. 

d  a  useful  purpose  in  the  early  days  of  our 
y,  com  is  still  indispensable  in  the  develop- 
tuation  of  our  great  Republic, 


THE  DRAINAGE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

By  S.  H.  McCrory, 
Chief  of  Drainage  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

A  GREAT  AREA  OF  UNDRAINED  LAND. 

AMONG  the  great  undeveloped  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  are  its  one  hundred  and  two  million 
acres  or  more  of  swamp  and  wet  lands.  If  collected 
in  one  place,  these  lands  would  have  an  area  greater  than 
that  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  taken  to- 
gether, or  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  France. 
These  lands  are  found  in  every  State,  in  tracts  varying  in 
size  from  a  few  acres  to  several  million  acres,  and  their  soils 
vary  greatly  in  character  and  in  agricultural  value.  Data 
regarding  area,  extent,  and  character  of  our  swamp  lands 
are  limited,  but  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable  is 
here  briefly  set  forth. 

Area  of  swamp  and  wet  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Acm. 

Swamp 66,  900, 000 

Periodically  overflowed 31, 500, 000 

Tidal  manBh 4, 400,000 

Total 102,  800, 000 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  these  lands  are  timbered, 
but  many  have  been  cut  over.  Few  data  are  available  as  to 
the  area  remaining  in  virgin  timber,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  land  on  which  there  is  merchant- 
able timber  has  been  or  is  being  cut  over.  In  their  present 
condition,  the  greater  part  of  these  lands  return  but  a  small 
income  to  the  owners.  On  some,  timber  is  growing  which 
will  yield  some  return  when  cut ;  the  permanent  swamp  does 
not  afford  any  other  return  except  possibly  a  little  poor 
pasture  for  cattle. 

The  lands  that  are  periodically  swampy,  in  addition  to 
yielding  some  timber,  affor4  a  fair  grade  of  pasturage  for 
live  stock.     Such   lands  in   some  localities  support  good 
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growths  of  grasses  that  are  valuable  for  pasture  or  hay ;  on 
other  lands  not  so  well  located  the  pasture  is  thin.  Tidal 
areas  yield  a  little  marsh  hay  or  some  poor  pasture.  It  is 
apparent  that  in  their  present  condition  these  lands  are 
not  returning  a  large  income  to  their  owners.  The  greater 
portion  possess  inherent  fertility,  and,  if  drained  adequately, 
would  make  good  agricultural  land.  In  the  present  con- 
dition they  are  either  too  wet  to  cultivate,  or  the  risk  of 
losing  a  crop  from  overflow  is  so  great  that  the  farmer 
can  not  afford  to  take  it. 

MANY  TYPES  OF  SOIL. 

Many  types  of  soil  are  found  in  the  swamps;  their  agri- 
cultural value  varies  considerably.  In  those  swamps  where 
the  ground  is  covered- with  water  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  cumulose  soils  generally  predominate  (PL 
XIX,  fig.  1).  Much  of  the  swamp  land  is  not  wet  all  the 
time,  but  only  for  a  time  after  a  heavy  rain.  Land  of  this 
character  usually  supports  a  heavy  growth  of  vegetation.  A 
large  portion  of  the  lands  of  this  character  formerly  sup- 
ported a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  (PI.  XIX,  fig.  2 ;  PI.  XX, 
fig.  1.) 

Lands  that  are  overflowed  periodically  usually  are  in  the 
flood  plain  of  streams.  The  soils  generally  are  of  alluvial 
origin.  The  largest  of  these  areas  that  are  unreclaimed  are 
heavily  timbered.  (PI.  XXI,  figs.  1  and  2 ;  PI.  XXn,  fig.  1.) 
In  addition  to  these  lands,  however,  considerable  areas  of 
cleared  lands  along  many  of  our  streams  are  now  cultivated 
but  are  greatly  in  need  of  improved  drainage  and  of  protec- 
tion from  overflow  in  order  to  make  them  available  for 
cultivation.  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  2.)  Small  tracts  frequently  can 
be  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  small  ditches  or  a  sys- 
tem of  tile  drains.  (PI.  XXIII,  fig.  1.)  On  the  larger  tracts, 
the  problems  are  more  complicated.  It  usually  is  necessary 
to  construct  large  ditches  that  will  serve  as  outlets  for  the 
drainage  of  the  entire  district,  and  these  must  be  supple- 
mented by  sufficient  lateral  ditches  to  afford  outlets  for  the 
farm  drains.  Usually,  ditches  of  this  kind  are  constructed 
by  floating  dredges  or  dry-lan<J  excavators.  (PL  XIX,  fig. 
2. )     The  machines  used  for  constructing  the  ditches  have  been 
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FIG.  2.— COTTON  AND  TRUCK  GROWING  ON  DRAINED  SWAMP  LAND 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  THIS  FIELD  HAS  BEEN  CULTIVATED  FOR  MORE 
THAN   too  YEARS. 
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developed  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  dig  ditches  very 
rspidly  at  a  low  cost.  A  small  floating  dredge  such  as  that 
shown  in  Plate  XIX  will  excavate  from  30,000  to  50,000 
cubic  yards  or  more  per  month. 

The  crops  grown  on  the  drained  lands  are  the  equal  of 
those  grown  on  the  higher  lands.  The  qualtity  is  of  the 
very  best.  Some  of  the  soils  are  especially  adapted  to  spe- 
cial crops,  such  as  celery,  onions,  and  cabbages.  Much  of 
the  celery  in  the  United  States  is  grown  on  drained  marsh 
land.  Most  of  the  lands,  however,  are  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  staple  crops.  (PI.  XXIII,  figs.  1 
and  2.)  Some  have  been  in  cultivation  for  more  than  100 
years  and  a!»e  still  producing  good  crops. 

DRAINAGE  LAWS. 

The  drainage  laws  usually  provide  that  on  petition  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  landowners,  or  owners  of  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  lands,  within  the  proposed  district, 
an  wigineer  will  be  appointed  to  examine  the  lands  and  de- 
termine whether  they  can  be  drained.  If  his  report  is  favor- 
able, the  district  is  established,  surveys  made,  and  the  nec- 
essary improvement  planned  and  constructed.  The  district 
is  a  quasi-public  corporation,  which  has  the  right  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  drains  and  do  any  act  required  for  the 
reclamation  or  protection  of  the  land.  It  has  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  can  borrow  money,  and  issue  bonds.  The 
special  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  each  part  of  the  land  from 
the  construction  of  the  improvements  is  determined,  and  the 
costs  are  prorated  to  the  several  tracts  on  the  basis  of  the 
benefits  received,  the  lands  that  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  paying  the  highest  tax  per  acre  for  the  construction 
of  the  improvements.  The  district  has  the  power  to  levy 
assessments  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  improvements. 
These  are  a  lien  on  the  land  secondary  only  to  the  State  and 
county  taxes.  Usually  bonds  are  sold  to  provide  funds  to 
construct  the  improvements,  and  the  landowners  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  the  improvement  in  a  number  of  in- 
stallments. These  bonds  have  a  good  reputation  with  in- 
vestment bankers,  and  are  very  popular  with  conservative 
investors. 

Under  the  provisions  of  such  laws,  much  land  has  been 
reclaimed.    The  first  projects  of  any  magnitude  were  under- 
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taken  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  data  are  available  with  regard  to  the  amoujit 
of  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  or  the  cost  of  the  work. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  several  counties  in  Iowa  more  than  100 
districts  have  been  established.  There  are  more  than  300 
districts  in  one  county,  which  is  said  to  have  spent  more  than 
$10,000,000  on  drainage  improvement.  Recently,  informa- 
tion has  been  compiled  regarding  drainage  work  done  in 
Michigan.  During  the  20-year  period  from  1898  to  1917, 
inclusive,  drainage  improvements  costing  $18,859,576  were 
constructed  in  that  State. 

The  work  of  reclamation  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
States  in  which  it  was  first  started.  In  1909,  North  Carolina 
and  Arkansas  enacted  modem  drainage  laws.  Since  that 
time  all  of  the  other  Southern  States  have  enacted  similar 
statutes.  In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  under  the  provisions  of  these  statutes,  at  least 
7,000,000  acres  have  been  included  in  drainage  districts, 
where  the  improvements  planned  have  either  been  con- 
structed or  now  are  under  construction.  The  greater  part 
of  this  land  is  now  drained  and  most  of  the  remainder  will 
be  drained  by  1920.  The  work  has  not  been  confined  to 
small  projects  alone,  but  many  districts  of  considerable  size 
have  been  organized.  Among  these  are  the  Xiittle  River 
drainage  district  in  Missouri,  containing  555,000  acres, 
which  is  more  than  90  per  cent  completed ;  the  Cypress  Creek 
district  in  Arkansas,  containing  300,000  acres,  fully  40  per 
cent  completed ;  the  Bogue  Phalia  district  in  Bolivar  County, 
Miss.,  containing  140,250  acres,  which  was  completed  several 
years  ago;  and  the  Bogue  Phalia  district  in  Washington 
County,  Miss.,  containing  150,000  acres,  which  has  been 
completed  recently.  Most  of  the  smaller  districts  have  en- 
tirely completed  construction. 

CLEARING  LANDS  EXPENSIVE. 

When  drainage  was  first  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  the 
projects  undertaken  were  located  in  a  prairie  country  where 
the  land  was  available  for  cultivation  as  soon  as  drained. 
Lands  of  this  character  were  settled  rapidly,  frequently  even 
before  they  were  drained.    In  the  eastern  United  States, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Florida  Everglades,  the  wet  prairie 
lands  of  southern  Louisiana,  and  the  lands  along  the  Gulf 
coast  in  Texas,  there  are  no  large  tracts  of  unsettled,  un- 
reclaimed lands  needing  drainage  that  are  not  timbered. 
The  timbered  lands  must  be  cleared  before  they  are  available 
for  cultivation. 

On  those  lands  where  the  timber  is  heavy  the  clearing  is 
expensive  and  usually  costs  much  more  than  the  drainage. 
Clearing  timbered  lands  is  at  best  a  slow  and  laborious 
process,  and  where  wet  lands  must  be  cleared  before  field 
drains  can  be  constructed  it  becomes  even  more  difficult. 
The  time  required  and  the  cost  of  clearing  timbered  lands 
have  of  necessity  made  the  rate  of  development  of  these 
lands  slow.  On  the  prairie  lands  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  a  man 
and  three  horses  could  break  from  2^  to  3  acres  per  day, 
and  this  land  could  be  planted  to  com  or  flax  the  year  it  was 
plowed.  On  heavily  timbered  lands,  unless  conditions  are 
unusual,  it  will  require  more  than  a  month's  work  for  one 
man  to  clear  an  acre  if  all  stumps  are  removed  so  that  mod- 
em machinery  can  be  used  to  cultivate  the  land. 

It  has  been  the  general  experience  that  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  timbered  swamp  lands  has  been  slow  after  drainage, 
where  the  lands  are  drained  in  large  tracts.  The  only  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  this  are  the  black  lands  of  eastern  North 
Carolina,  where,  due  to  peculiar  soil  conditions,  clearing 
can  be  done  rapidly  and  at  a  very  low  cost  per  acre  (PI. 
XX,  fig.  1).  Where  the  drainage  district  is  located  in  well- 
settled  territory,  the  rate  of  development  is  more  rapid. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  those  districts  in  the 
South  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  narrow 
valleys  along  the  streams.  Usually,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hill  lands  adjacent  to  these  vaUeys  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion for  years  and  is  thickly  settled.  The  bottom  lands  gen- 
erally are  the  most  fertile  in  the  district,  and  the  demand 
for  their  utilization  has  been  strong;  as  a  result,  their 
development  has  been  rapid.  On  many  such  projects  prac- 
tically all  the  land  is  placed  under  cultivation  within  three 
or  four  years  from  the  time  the  district  is  completed.  In 
the  districts  draining  large  blocks  of  swamp  lands,  progress 
has  not  been  so  rapid. 
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Recently,  information  was  collected  in  regard  to  20  dis- 
tricts in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  districts  have  an  area 
of  258,425  acres,  of  which  48,600  acres  were  cultivated  prior 
to  drainage.  Since  the  lands  have  been  drained,  32,600  acres 
have  been  cleared  and  placed  m^er  cultivation,  making  a 
total  area  of  81,200  acres  now  in  cultivation  in  these  districts. 
Of  the  area  placed  under  cultivation  since  the  lands  were 
drained,  12,000  acres  were  located  in  one  district  of  16,000 
acres,  where  an  active  selling  and  development  campaign 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  persons  owning  the  land.  Con- 
ditions in  the  other  States  where  similar  timbered  lands  have 
been  drained  are  much  the  same. 

ADEQUATE  DRAINAGE  FUNDAMENTAL. 

The  settlers  on  drained  swamp  lands  that  have  been 
timbered  must  clear  the  land  and  place  it  in  cultivation  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  return  from  the  investment.  If  the 
land  is  to  be  cleared  rapidly,  machines  will  be  necessary, 
and  additional  labor  must  be  employed.  On  even  a  small 
farm,  this  calls  for  considerable  capital.  If  the  settler  has 
not  the  means  to  purchase  necessary  machinery  and  hire 
labor,  he  must  develop  the  lands  slowly,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  has  available  for  cultivation  sufficient  land  to 
afford  him  a  living. 

It  is  a  fundamental  requirement  that  if  settlers  on  swamp 
or  wet  lands  are  to  be  successful  they  must  have  adequate 
drainage  for  their  land  before  they  attempt  to  cultivate  it. 
It  would  do  much  for  the  success  of  such  projects  if  some 
plan  were  worked  out  whereby  a  certain  portion  of  each 
farm  either  could  be  cleared  in  advance  of  settlement  or  im- 
mediately after  the  settler  goes  on  the  land,  so  that  he  will 
have  sufficient  arable  acreage  on  which  to  make  a  living  while 
he  clears  the  remainder  of  his  farm. 

COLLECTIVE  ACTION  NEEDED  IN  CLEARING  LANDS. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  clear  lands  before  they 
were  sold.  The  price  at  which  they  are  sold  usually  is  so 
high  that  they  are  not  attractive  to  prospective  settlers  with 
small  capital.  Other  companies  have  agreed  to  clear  the 
lands  for  the  purchaser  for  a  certain  sum  per  acre  or  on  a 
percentage  basis ;  in  some  instances  this  plan  has  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily.    There  is,  however,  need  for  some  plan 
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by  which  the  work  of  clearing  would  be  carried  on  by  some 
public  or  quasi-public  organization.  One  method  by  which 
this  could  be  accomplished  would  be  to  broaden  the  powers 
of  the  drainage  districts  so  that  they  could  clear  lands  for 
the  settlers,  or  a  separate  organization  somewhat  similar  to 
the  drainage  district  organization  could  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  land.  The  cost  of  clearing  in  each 
instance  would  be  charged  to  the  land  cleared.  An  organiza- 
tion  of  this  character  should  have  the  power  usually  given  to 
a  corporation.  The  great  advantage  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  that  it  could  afford  to  purchase  powerful 
machinery  that  the  individual  farmer  could  not  afford  to 
buy.  The  salvage  from  clearing  operations  on  the  land  in 
the  form  of  ties,  posts,  poles,  logs,  pulp  wood,  fire  wood,  etc., 
would  be  available  in  quite  large  quantities,  and  suitable 
machinery  for  working  up  this  salvage  economically  could  be 
provided.  The  output  would  be  large  enough  to  be  sold  in 
carload  lot^s  or  larger. 

The  organization  should  be  authorized  to  borrow  money 
and  to  issue  bonds  so  that  the  cost  of  the  work  could  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  years.  Such  an  organization  could 
no  doubt  borrow  money  on  better  terms  than  individuals. 
On  a  large  project,  after  the  work  was  well  organized  and 
experience  gained,  the  organization  should  become  more 
efficient  and  there  would  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  such  operations.  Experience  with  drainage  districts  in- 
dicates that  once  clearing  operations  are  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale  instead  of  piecemeal  there  will  be  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

COOPERATION  AN  ADVANTAGE. 

Land  companies  should  not  be  permitted  to  sell  or  to  settle 
lands  that  are  being  drained  until  adequate  drainage  works 
are  practically  completed.  Many  worthy  settlers  have  lost 
their  all  by  settling  on  wet  or  swamp  lands  before  they  were 
drained  and  because  they  did  not  understand  the  difficulties 
of  making  such  lands  ready  for  farming.  It  should  be 
remembered  always  that  proposed  or  prospective  drainage 
districts  do  not  provide  drainage  until  the  works  are  con- 
structed. 
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If  our  swamp  and  wet  lands  are  to  be  developed  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  some  form  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  reclamation  that  carries  the  work  further  than 
the  drainage  district  must  be  provided.  Under  existing 
conditions,  reclamation  on  these  lands  is  a  long  and  laborious 
process  that  can  be  accomplished  only  very  slowly  unless 
the  settler  has  ample  funds  to  finan<;^  his  improvement& 
The  man  with  only  his  hands  and  a  small  working  capital 
meets  with  many  difficulties,  some  of  which  he  frequently 
finds  insurmountable,  and  the  result  is  that  many  settlers  do 
not  make  good.  If  the  plan  suggested  or  something  similar 
could  be  worked  out  and  put  into  operation,  so  that  the 
settler  could  have  the  use  of  the  best  machinery  available  for 
clearing  his  land  and  for  working  up  the  by-products  from 
the  clearing  operations,  and  the  privilege  of  paying  the  cost 
6f  this  work  in  installments  which  would  be  spread  over  a 
number  of  years  and  draw  a  low  rate  of  interest,  his  pros- 
pects for  successfully  reclaiming  his  farm  would  be  greatly 
improved.  The  result  would  be  that  these  lands  would 
become  much  more  attractive  to  the  prospective  settlers. 

There  are  large  areas  of  wet  and  swamp  lands  available 
near  many  of  the  large  industrial  centers  of  our  country, 
which,  if  properly  drained  and  reclaimed,  could  be  trans- 
formed into  homes  for  the  returned  soldier,  sailor,  or  muni- 
tion worker  who  desires  to  settle  on  the  farm.  If,  however, 
the  settler  on  such  land  must  continue  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  these  lands  from  his  own  capital,  as  in  the  past, 
without  the  aid  of  any  form  of  cooperative  organization,  the 
projects  are  not  very  attractive  to  anyone  except  the  person 
with  ample  capital,  who  usually  does  not  care  to  undertake 
such  enterprises.  If  the  majority  of  the  settlers  on  these 
lands  are  to  be  successful,  they  must  have  an  opporttmity  to 
work  collectively  in  the  clearing  of  their  lands,  just  as  they 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  do  in  the  drainage  of  these 
lands.  When  such  an  organization  is  perfected,  large  areas 
of  these  lands  should  be  transformed  rapidly  from  the 
swamp  into  happy  homes. 


RABBIT  GROWING  TO  SUPPLEMENT  THE  MEAT 

SUPPLY. 

By  Ned  Deasbobn, 
Assistant  Biologist,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

NECESSITY  FOR  MORE  MEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONSUMING  annually  more  than  his  own  weight  of 
meat,  the  average  American  regards  it  as  an  essential 
part  of  his  diet.  But  with  its  cost  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  many  people  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  the  better 
cuts.  Former  low  prices  of  meat  can  not  bo  expected  to 
return,  for,  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  diversified 
farming,  much  of  the  vast  unfenced  range  of  the  West  has 
been  divided  into  farms  producing  less  meat  but  more  cereals 
and  dairy  products.  Not  only  is  our  output  of  meat  pro- 
portionally less  than  formerly,  but  its  cost  per  pound  has 
increased  with  increasing  land  values  and  expenditures  for 
buildings,  fences,  labor,  and  taxes.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  growing  population,  more  grain  has  been  pro- 
duced, but  meat  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  it.  High 
prices  attract  to  our  shores  meat  from  foreign  countries, 
and^  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  United  States,  which  ranks 
first  among  the  meat-producing  countries  of  the  world,  ranks 
fourth  among  those  importing  meat. 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  meat  problem,  we  may  well 
profit  by  the  experience  of  thickly  populated  countries  of 
the  Old  World,  where  long  ago  it  became  necessary  to  Icam 
to  produce  meat  by  raising  animals  which  would  thrive 
under  restricted  conditions.  The  fact  that  raising  what  we 
ordinarily  consider  meat  animals— cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs, 
and  poultry — costs  more  than  formerly  makes  it  very  evident 
that  the  meat  supply  must  be  supplemented  from  other 
sources. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  stress  of  the  world  war  in 
congested  countries  of  Europe  and  also  in  the  United  States 
indicates  how  waning  supplies  of  meat  may  be  most  con- 
veniently and  economically  supplemented.    When  beef  fails, 
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horseflesh  frequently  hecomes  its  substitute.  While  whole- 
some enough,  horseflesh  does  not  appeal  to  the  American  ap- 
petite, and  its  general  adoption  as  food  is  not  anticipated  so 
long  as  other  kinds  of  meat  are  available  or  can  be  developed. 
A.  far  more  promising  meat  animal  is  the  rabbit,  which,  both 
wild  and  domesticated,  has  long  been  used  extensively  as 
food  in  Europe,  and  to  a  comparatively  small  degree  in  this 
country. 

There  are  four  animals  which  may  be  kept  by  thrifty 
people  to  convert  farm  and  garden  refuse  into  meat — the 
chicken,  the  goat,  the  pig,  and  the  rabbit.  Any  one  of  the 
first  three  is  likely  to  become  a  nuisance  in  a  thickly  settled 
community  unless  great  care  is  taken,  but  scores  of  silent, 
wholesome  rabbits  may  easily  be  kept  on  a  city  lot  without 
giving  the  slightest  offense. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  RABBIT  MEAT  IN  EUROPE. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  rabbits  were  kept 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  towns  of  northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium for  home  use  and  for  market  as  commonly  as  poultry. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  excepting  the  more  northerly 
portions,  rabbit  breeding  was  an  important  industry.  About 
100,000,000  rabbits  were  marketed  annually  in  France.  Ap- 
proximately 2,200,000  rabbits  were  raised  in  Belgium  in  1898 
for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  The  value  of  rabbits 
annually  exported  from  Ostend  to  England  exceeded  $1,000,- 
000,  while,  including  wild  hares  raised  in  her  game  preserves, 
England  herself  was  producing  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000 
rabbits.  In  1911,  the  consumption  of  rabbits  in  London 
amounted  to  600,000  pounds  daily,  and  in  Paris  to  200,000 
pounds.  The  use  of  rabbits  for  food  is  not  a  novelty 
in  England,  for,  as  far  back  as  1874, 350,000  rabbits  were  sold 
annually  in  Birmingham,  300,000  in  Manchester,  200,000  in 
Nottingham,  and  150,000  each  in  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  and 
Leeds.  The  value  of  rabbit  meat  imported  into  Great  Brit- 
ain through  London  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was 
$4,500,000  in  1910.  In  Germany,  rabbits  have  been  raised 
mainly  for  consumption  in  the  homes  of  the  breeders. 
Bavaria  produced  415,000  rabbits  in  1911.  This  aid  to  the 
solution  of  the  meat  problem  in  Europe  is  practicable  in 
America, 
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RABBIT  GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 

For  many  years  rabbits  have  been  raised  in  this  country 
as  pets  and  as  fancy  stock  for  competitive  exhibitions.  Until 
recently,  however,  there  has  been  no  real  incentive  to  breed 
them  for  practical  ends,  as  they  were  not  actually  needed 
for  food,  and  better  fur  than  theirs  could  be  had  for  little 
money.  So  long  as  they  were  looked  upon  merely  as  pets 
they  were  rarely  utilized  for  food. 

Wild  rabbits  are  common  everywhere.  They  are  hunted 
and  trapped  by  farmers,  sportsmen,  and  others  and  are  con- 
sumed at  home  or  sold  as  game.  Between  November  and 
March  they  are  shipped  in  carload  lots  from  the  Great 
Plains  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  eastern  cities.  Vir- 
ginia and  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  furnish  a 
great  many  wild  rabbits  for  local  markets.  At  a  time  when 
round  steak  was  selling  at  12^  cents  a  poimd  and  cottontail 
rabbits  at  25  cents  a  pair  or  even  at  25  cents  each,  no  one  was 
interested  in  raising  rabbits  for  the  table. 

During  the  years  1899  and  1900,  while  the  cost  of  food 
was  still  low,  there  occurred  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Belgian-hare  boom,  which,  while  it  lasted,  attracted  much 
attention.  Importers  went  to  England  for  pedigreed  breed- 
ing stock,  pedigrees  being  at  that  time  rather  more  highly 
thought  of  than  the  rabbits  themselves,  and  shipped  back 
dozens  of  Belgian  hares  every  week.  Wealthy  fanciers  went 
to  greftt  lengths  for  prize-winning  stock.  Fifty  dollars  was 
not  an  unusual  price  for  one  of  these  rabbits  at  breeding 
age,  and  $265  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  one  rabbit  im- 
ported for  exhibition  at  a  show  in  Chicago  in  1899.  The 
boom  spread  rapidly  and  continued  as  long  as  there  was  a 
demand  for  such  breeding  stock,  but  when  the  demand  came 
down  to  a  meat  basis  the  boom  collapsed,  as  Uiere  was  then 
no  real  need  for  a  new  source  of  meat. 

Lately,  people  here  and  there  have  very  quietly  taken  up 
rabbit  raising,  first  for  home  use,  then  for  sale.  This  move- 
ment; undertaken  to  supply  an  actual  need  for  meat,  is  ful- 
filling expectations.  City  and  suburban  dwellers  are  raising 
rabbits  in  back  yards.  Although  the  total  production  is  yet 
comparatively  small,  it  is  steadily  increasing.  In  certain 
localities   in   California,   Oregon,    Washington,   Colorado, 
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Kansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  several  other  States,  the 
domesticated  rabbit  is  recognized  as  a  regular  meat  animaL 
Eabbits  are  either  shipped  alive  to  market  in  crates  or  are 
neatly  dressed  ready  for  cooking  and  packed  in  a  sanitary 
manner  for  transportation. 

The  saving  and  earning  power  of  rabbits  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  concrete  examples  of  what  is  actually  be- 
ing done  with  them:  One  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
raises  300  or  400  pounds  of  rabbit  meat  a  year  for  his  own 
table  at  a  cost  of  only  8  or  10  cents  a  pound.  Another  resi- 
dent of  the  same  city,  who  breeds  registered  stock  on  a  space 
measuring  20  by  24  feet  in  his  back  yard,  has  raised  and 
sold  enough  rabbits  in  18  months  to  clear  $2,400.  A  large 
religious  institution  in  Nebraska  raises  rabbits  instead  of 
poultry  and  reports  the  meat  more  satisfactory  than  chicken, 
and  the  experiment  profitable.  According  to  a  former 
county  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rabbits 
were  grown  on  the  county  farm  to  provide  for  the  county 
hospitals  a  substitute  for  chicken ;  the  initial  stock  numbered 
119  rabbits,  which  increased  to  1,200  in  10  months,  besides 
those  used  in  the  hospitals.  These  are  not  isolated  cases, 
they  are  simply  examples  of  what  is  being  done  in  rabbit 
raising,  and  are  an  indication  of  what  this  industry  is 
likely  to  become  when  its  profitableness  is  more  generally 
recognized. 

UTILITY  BREEDS  OF  RABBITS. 

Of  about  20  varieties  of  rabbits  competing  at  American 
shows  under  established  standards  of  size,  form,  and  color, 
there  are  seven  which,  because  of  size,  are  classed  as  utility 
rabbits.  These  seven  are  comprised  in  three  types,  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called  "Giants,"  the  Belgian  hares,  and 
the  New  Zealand  red  rabbits. 

THE    GIANTS. 

One  group  includes  the  different  varieties  of  giants,  "v^hich, 
according  to  their  color,  are  named  gray^  steel  gray,  check- 
ered, and  solid  colored,  as  black,  white,  or  blue.  All  are 
long-bodied  and  massive,  weighing  when  adult  from  11  to 
20  pounds  each.    Across  the  throat  of  the  doe  is  a  thick 
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fold  of  skin  called  the  dewlap,  which  is  conspicuous  when 
the  chin  is  drawn  inward.  The  grays  run  especially,  heavy, 
the  standards  calling  for  a  weight  of  at  least  13  pounds. 
The  standard  for  checkered  giants  requires  a  weight  of  11 
to  13  pounds.  Giants  are  mature  when  about  15  months  old. 
Those  raised  for  meat  purposes  are  usually  sold  before  at- 
taining full  size,  as  the  flesh  of  young  rabbits  is  preferred  to 
that  of  old  ones.  Checkered  giants  were  developed  in  Ger- 
many. The  other  varieties,  ordinarily  grouped  under  the 
name  Flemish  giant,  originated  in  that  part  of  Belgium  and 
northern  France  known  as  Flanders.  Flemish  giants  are 
now  bred  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  grow  rapidly, 
withstand  cold  well,  and  where  the  market  demands  a  heavy 
type  of  rabbit,  they  are  highly  recommended. 

BELGIAN    HABES. 

The  Belgian  hare,  one  of  the  second  group,  has  descended 
from  giant  stock  brought  to  England  from  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany.  In  the  hands  of  British  fanciers  its  size  has 
been  reduced,  its  limbs  lengthened,  and  its  general  appear- 
ance changed  by  selective  breeding  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
now  looks  and  Acts  like  the  wild  European  hare.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  resemblance  it  was  formerly  called  the  Belgian 
hare-rabbit,  a  name  since  contracted  to  Belgian  hare.^  It 
is  a  slender,  muscular,  and  graceful  animal.  According  to 
the  present  standard,  its  proper  weight  is  about  8  pounds. 
Typical  does  do  not  have  the  dewlap.  The  color  of  Belgian 
hares  ranges  in  different  specimens  from  a  bright  orange- 
brown  or  tan  to  mahogany,  varied  by  a  mingling  of  black 
hairs,  which  gives  the  effect  known  as  ticking.  The  Belgian 
hare  was  the  first  utility  rabbit  to  make  its  appearance  in 
America,  and  although  it  was  introduced  when  conditions 
were  unfavorable  for  its  adoption  as  a  meat  animal,  it  has 
remained  a  favorite  with  fanciers,  and  at  last  seems  destined 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  unsuccessfully  advo- 
cated a  score  of  years  ago.  The  "rufous  red"  Bel- 
gian is  one  conforming  to  the  American  standard  as  to  color, 

1  One  difference  between  rabbits  and  hares  is  the  condition  of  the  young  at 
birth,  nabbits,  including  the  cottontaUs  of  America  and  the  rabbits  of  the  Old 
World,  are  born  blind  and  naked.  Hares,  on  the  other  hand,  Including  the 
so-called  snowshoc  rabbits  and  Jack  rabbits  of  this  country  and  the  wild  hares 
of  Europe,  arc  covered  with  fur  and  have  eyes  open  at  birth. 
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which  is  a  dark  cherry-red  or  mahogany,  unifonn  over  heftd, 
ears,  chest,  feet,  back,  and  sides,  varied  by  scattered  black 
hairs. 

NEW   ZEAIiAND   REDS. 

A  third  type  of  utility  rabbit  is  the  New  Zealand  red, 
an  animal  intermediate  in  size  and  form  between  the  Flemish 
giant  and  the  Belgian  hare.  It  may  have  been  produced 
by  crossing  the  white  Flemish  giant  with  the  rufous-red 
Belgian  hare.  This  is  suggested  by  its  size  and  color,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  earlier  specimens  had  considerable  white 
on  the  legs.  It  may,  however,  have  descended,  as  has  been 
claimed,  from  rabbits  obtained  by  sailors  in  New  Zealand 
and  sold  to  California  fanciers.  Its  origin  is  of  less  interest 
than  its  development,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1909,  when  it  first  gained  recognition.  Al- 
though the  name  New  Zealand  red  may  have  no  geographical 
significance,  it  fairly  describes  the  standard  color  of  this 
animal,  the  back  and  sides  of  which  are  of  a  clear  reddish 
buff,  free  from  black  hairs.  At  maturity,  which  is  attained 
at  the  age  of  one  year,  New  Zealand  bucks  should  weigh  9 
pounds  and  does  10  pounds.  The  doe  has  a  dewlap  similar 
to  that  of  the  giants.  This  rabbit  is  compactly  built,  with 
thick  hind  quarters.  It  is  best  known  near  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  it  first  appeared,  but  it  is  being  bred  to  some  extent 
in  practically  all  the  States. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  RABBIT  BREEDING. 

Evidently  something  should  be  done  to  lower  the  high 
cost  of  meat.  Meat  produced  at  home  saves  freight  and 
several  profits.  The  example  of  Europeans  and  the  expe- 
rience of  breeders  in  America  indicate  that  the  utility  rabbit 
will  be  a  large  factor  in  solving  the  meat  problem.  The 
question  of  food  has  been  brought  very  close  to  us.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  clean  plute  has  been  revived.  Many  have  turned 
their  yards  into  vegetable  gardens  and  have  been  delighted 
with  the  results.  Many  have  started  rabbitries  and  are  en- 
thusiastic about  them.  In  every  garden  there  is  feed  for 
rabbits,  feed  that  will  be  wasted  unless  there  are  rabbits  to 
eat  it.    Dandelions  are  a  pest  in  lawns,  but  they  are  excellent 
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rabbit  feed  when  nsed  with  alfalfa  or  clover  and  oats  or  other 
grain,  as  also  are  leaves  of  the  burdock,  yellow  dock,  and 
ether  weeds,  and  pninings  from  apple  and  cherry  trees. 

The  first  object  in  rabbit  raising  is  to  supply  home  needs. 
The  best  indorsement  an  article  can  have  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  used  freely  by  its  producer.  If  one  is  inclined  to  disdain 
domesticated  rabbits  on  account  of  experience  with  wild 
rabbits,  he  should  consider  that  the  latter,  as  sold  in  butcher 
shops,  are  not  to  be  compared  as  a  delicacy  with  tender 
young  hutch  rabbits. 

Babbit  skins  are  being  used  in  increasing  quantities  for 
fur,  as  the  supply  of  wild  fur  decre^ises  and  as  improvements 


Fra.  S. — A  coDTCDlent  rabbit  butch  which  ma;  be  aaed  on  a.  plot  ol  eroaod  aa 
BmaU  as  a  clt;  back  ;ard,  or  even  on  a  back  porcb,  without  reBOlUns  In  the 
notsea  and  odors  so  commoo  aboat  poaltrj  yards  and  pig  pens. 

in  tanning  and  dyeing  contribute  to  moke  the  pelts  more 
attractive.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  utility  rabbits  have 
pleasing  colors  naturally.  For  example,  the  checkered  giant, 
which  is  mainly  white,  with  conspicuous  spots  or  patches 
of  color  on  head,  back,  and  sides,  has  been  exploited  as  a  fur 
rabbit  on  account  of  its  striking  color  contrasta  Pelts  of 
solid-colored  rabbits,  however,  wlien  prime,  sell  readily  for 
fur  purposes  and  are  used  extensively  in  natural  colors  and 
also,' after  being  dyed,  in  making  muffs,  capes,  stoics,  and 
trimmings  for  garments.  Kabbit  fur  is  used  also  in  making 
felt  hats.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  of  rabbit  skins  are 
bought  by  manufacturers  of  hatters'  fur  in  this  country  every 
year.  After  the  fur  is  removed  the  skins  are  utilized  in  mak- 
ing glue. 
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Boys'  and  girls'  clubs^  organized  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  colleges, 
have  been  a  most  important  factor  in  demonstrating  the 
good  points  of  rabbits.  Boys,  girls,  and  older  persons  hav- 
ing leisure  can  do  mach  to  increase  the  production  of  meat 
and  fur  by  applying  their  spare  time  and  energy  to  raising 
rabbits.  Whenever  rabbit  raising  has  been  undertaken  in  a 
community  a  demand  for  breeding  stock  and  meat  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  surplus  has  quickly  arisen. 

A  survey  of  existing  conditions,  including  the  food  situa- 
tion and  the  economical  tendencies  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  the  rabbit  industry  at  home  and  abroad 
justifies  the  assertion  that  the  outlook  for  rabbit  breeding  in 
America  is  good.  In  recognition  of  this  prospect,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  prepared  to  furnish  advice  on 
the  breeding  and  marketing  of  rabbits,  to  assist  in  forming 
clubs,  and  to  gather  and  distribute  information  as  to  breed- 
ing stock,  current  values  of  rabbit  meat  and  fur,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  rabbit  industry. 


•  > 
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HOW  DAIRYING  BUILT  UP  A  COMMXJNITY, 

By  J.  C.  McDowell, 
Agriculturist,  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

BEFORE  the  creamery  was  built  at  Grove  City,  Pa.,  there 
had  been  little  real  progress  in  agriculture  in  that  com- 
munity, where  an  unsatisfactory  type  of  general  farming 
had  been  followed  for  about  100  years.  On  many  farms  cat- 
tle and  horses  were  kept  in  bams  and  stables  that  were  low, 
dark,  and  poorly  ventilated.  Poorly  kept  rail  fences  in- 
closed the  fields  and, pastures.  Butter  in  small  quantity  and 
sometimes  of  doubtful  quality  was  sold  on  a  sluggish  market, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  average  family  income  was  com- 
paratively small.  At  that  time  the  farmers  received  a  small 
cash  income  twice  a  year;  in  the  smnmer  from  the  sale  of 
wool,  and  again  in  the  fall  from  the  sale  of  grain  and  steers. 
Occasionally  they  made  a  little  money  by  selling  timber  or 
hauling  coal,  and  their  wives  traded  butter  and  eggs  for 
groceries. 

In  those  days  crops  were  generally  poor,  owing  to  low  soil 
fertility  and  lack  of  proper  cultivation.  The  few  crops  that 
could  be  sold  were  nauled  over  poor  roads  to  poorer  markets. 
On  most  farms  some  dairy  cows  were  kept,  but  they  were  of 
the  scrub  variety,  and  few  farmers  took  any  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  their  herds.  Occasionally  a  spasmodic  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  about  improvement,  but  lack  ot  a 
true  spirit  of  cooperation  always  prevented  successful  ac- 
complishment. 

About  35  years  ago  a  cheese  factory  was  built  at  Grove 
City.  The  first  6  months  it  paid  promptly  for  all  milk 
"delivered,  the  next  few  months  the  pay  was  slow,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  the  factory  was  forced  to  close  its  doors.  A 
few  years  later  a  creamery  was  built,  but  it  proved  to  be 
almost  as  great  a  failure  as  the  cheese  factory  and  after  a 
more  or  less  precarious  existence  of  3  or  4  years  it  was  sold 
out  by  the  sheriff. 
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These  failures  caused  the  farmers  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  any  new  movement  toward  cooperation,  especially  of 
a  dairy  nature.  Consequently,  in  1914,  when  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  looking  for  a  suitable  location  for  an  experimental 
creamery,  the  idea  did  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  farmers 
near  Grove  City,  but  it  did  meet  with  favor  among  the  more 
progressive  business  men  of  the  town.  At  that  time  no  spirit 
of  helpful  cooperation  existed  between  the  town  and  the 
country.  Farmers  were  rather  suspicious  of  the  city  people 
and  sometimes  openly  antagonistic,  while  the  people  of  the 
city  seldom  let  their  interests  extend  beyond  the  city  limits. 

During  the  last  3  years,  or  since  the  creamery  and  dairy- 
development  work  began,  a  radical  change  has  come  about, 
and  to-day  the  Grove  City  commimity  comprises  both  the 
town  and  the  country  for  miles  around. and  has  become  a. 
model  for  other  communities  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At 
least  eight  other  communities  in  Pennsylvania  and  near-by 
States  have  undertaken  similar  dairy-development  work,  and 
all  are  using  the  Grove  City  commimity  as  their  model. 

RAPID  INCREASE  IN  PATRONAGE. 

Improvement  dates  from  May  3,  1915,  the  day  the  Grove 
City  creamery  began  to  operate.  The  first  day  20  patrons 
brought  whole  milk  or  cream  which  contained  a  total  of  78 
pounds  of  butterfat.  By  June  30  of  the  same  year,  the 
number  of  patrons  had  increased  to  106,  a  year  later  to  338, 
the  next  year  to  579,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  or 
June  30,  1918,  it  was  614. 

These  figures  show  a  rapid  and  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  patrons,  but  the  increase  in  the  income  is  even 
more  remarkable.  The  first  fiscal  year,  or  from  July  1, 1915, 
to  June  30, 1916,  inclusive,  the  gross  income  of  the  creamery 
was  $82,432 ;  the  second  year  it  had  increased  to  $212,904,  and 
the  third  year  it  was  $375,596. 

As  only  a  small  part  of  the  money  was  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  operation,  nearly  all  of  it  was  distributed  among  the 
farmers  around  Grove  City.  Since  much  of  the  income  was 
due  to  increased  and  improved  farm  business,  a  large  part 
of  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  newly  created  wealth.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  connection  with  the  income  from 
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oottftge  cheese  and  buttermilk.  The  first  year  the 'returns 
from  cottage  cheese  were  $2,040,  the  second  year  $7,571,  and 
the  third  year  $23,448.  The  first  year  the  creamery  was  in 
operation  the  income  from  buttermilk  was  $508,  the  second 
year  $3,636,  and  the  third  year  $5,895. 

The  creamery  management  has  reduced  waste  to  the  mini- 
mum. Upon  the  receipt  of  either  milk  or  cream  in  good 
condition,  the  butterf  at  is  made  into  first-class  butter  which 
always  meets  a  ready  sale  at  the  highest  market  price.  All 
the  by-products,  except  the  whey,  are  utilized.  The  skim 
milk  is  condensed  or  made  into  cottage  cheese  or  casein.  The 
buttermilk  is  sold  direct,  made  into  casein,  or,  combined  with 
skim  milk,  it  is  made  into  cottage  cheese.  What  use  shall 
be  made  of  any  dairy  by-product  depends  upon  the  demand 
dUid  the  price,  but  the  by-products  are  never  wasted  at  the 
Grrove  City  creamery. 

The  fact  that  the  creamery  is  managed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  probably  gives  it  no  appreciable  financial 
advantage,  because  that  relationship  is  investigational  and 
has  not  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  below  that  of  many 
other  creameries.  The  products  are  always  sold  on  their 
merits,  and  the  name  of  the  department  is  not  used  to  ad- 
vertise them.  What  the  Grove  City  creamery  is  doing  can 
be  done  by  any  creamery  that  is  situated  satisfactorily. 

A  creamery  field  man  is  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  in  bringing  about  local  dairy  develop- 
ment. The  chief  purpose  in  attempting  this  work  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  dairy  development  will  justify  the  cost, 
and  whether  it  is  advisable  for  other  creameries  to  employ  a 
field  man  to  look  after  their  work.  It  is  difficult  to  measure 
such  work  in  dollars,  yet  it  is  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  field  man  that  dairying  has  been  able  to  build  up  the 
Grove  City  community. 

GROVE  CITY  CREAMERY  SATISFIED  REQIHREMENTS. 

I^vious  to  1914,  the  Dairy  Division  investigated  several 
flections  of  Pennsylvania,  southern  New  York,  and  eastern 
Ohio  looking  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  creamery  for  ex- 
perimental work.  It  was  considered  that  this  creamery 
should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  competition  with 
the  city  milk  trade ;  that  it  should  be  free  from  competition 
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with  any  creamery  or  cheese  factory  already  established; 
and  that  it  should  be  in  a  community  willing  to  construct 
and  equip  a  suitable  building.  Because  the  district  around 
Grove  City  had  all  these  requirements  and  because  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  for  dairy  development  in  that  section,  it 
was  decided  to  locate  the  experimental  creamery  at  Grove 
City. 

RESEARCH  WORK  ON  COMMERCIAL  SCALE. 

The  Dairy  Division  desired  to  operate  a  creamery  in  order 
to  place  the  results  of  the  research  work  on  a  commercial 
scale.  When  investigations  in  the  Washington  laboratories 
give  results  which  promise  to  have  practical  value,  they  are 
tested  as  thoroughly  as  possible  under  miniature  factory  con- 
ditions and  finally  given  a  trial  under  commercial  conditions 
in  the  Grove  City  creamery  before  they  are  made  public. 
Considerable  investigational  work  is  in  progress  in  the 
creamery,  especially  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  by- 
products, the  manufacture  of  a  uniform  grade  of  casein,  and 
the  use  of  buttermilk  in  making  cottage  cheese. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  much  has  beien  done  to  solve  the  problem  of  creamery 
sewage  disposal.  The  business  operation  of  the  creamery  is 
being  carefully  studied  also  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
system  of  cost  accounting  for  creameries  of  various  capacities. 

THE   AWAKENING   OF   A   COMMUNITY    SPIRIT. 

The  success  of  the  Grove  City  creamery  is  due  largely  to 
the  admirable  community  spirit  that  now  exists  in  the  dis* 
trict.  Formerly  there  was  no  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
the  farmers  and  but  little  effort  toward  public  improvement. 
That  this  spirit  exists  to-day  is  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  business  men  of  Grove  City,  especially 
the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning they  took  an  active  interest  in  the  creamery  and  in 
the  movement  toward  general  agricultural  development 
through  dairying;  and  by  their  enthusiasm  they  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  farmers.  The  business  men  of  Grove  City 
took  the  first  step,  the  farmers  met  them  halfway,  and  iall 
are  now  working  for  a  common  cause,  which  is  the  building 
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xxp  of  a  successful  dairy  community.  Though  the  business 
men  began  the  work  for  the  public  good  and  with  little 
thought  of  personal  gain,  they  have  found  that  it  is  paying 
them  well,  because  better  farming  has  brought  them  better 
business.  As  the  farmers  have  more  money,  they  buy  more; 
and  where  they  formerly  bought  on  credit  they  now  pay  cash. 

THE  COMMERCIAIi  CLUB. 

To  make  the  Commercial  Club  a  real  community  organiza- 
tion, farmers  were  admitted  to  membership,  and  at  the 
present  time  about  20  of  the  200  members  are  farmers.  The 
farmer  members  are  very  regular  in  attendance  and,  being 
men  of  considerable  ability,  they  have  much  influence  in 
shaping  the  policies  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
club.  The  clubrooms  are  always  open  to  farmers,  and  are 
frequently  used  as  rest  rooms  for  their  wives  and  children; 
Farmers'  meetings  are  always  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  where  farmers  from  a  distance  who  come  to 
Grove  City  to  buy  cattle,  to  study  conditions,  or  on  other 
business,  frequently  are  entertained.  Often  the  club  has 
been  active  in  obtaining  help  for  the  farmers  during  busy 
times.  Sometimes  the  members  themselves  have  volunteered 
to  assist  the  farmers  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  usually  charge  regular  wages,  but  during 
the  war  they  commonly  turned  their  earnings  over  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

HELP  FROM  THE  LOCAL  BANKS. 

From  the  beginning  both  national  banks  have  supported 
the  movement,  and  one  of  them  has  given  constant  financial 
aid  in  helping  to  finance  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  dairy  sires 
for  the  bull  associations.  It  has  purchased  and  imported 
from  other  States  several  carloads  of  pure-bred  cows  and 
sold  them  to  the  farmers  of  the  community  at  cost.  When- 
ever carloads  of  cattle  have  been  brought  in,  the  bank  has 
advanced  the  money  and  assumed  the  risk.  The  cattle  are 
then  turned  over  to  the  farmers  at  cost  plus  the  expense  of 
purchase  and  transportation. 

The  first  carload  was  apportioned  to  the  farmers  by  lot,  each 
one  paying  the  actual  cost  of  the  cow  whose  number  he  drew. 
In  the  case  of  later  purchases,  however,  before  the  cattle  were 
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bought  the  fanners  indicated  what  they  wanted,  and  ea(^ 
farmer  took  what  he  had  ordered.  The  bank  has  also  gone 
to  considerable  expense  in  connection  with  the  buying  and 
bringing  in  of  pure-bred^  calves  to  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-bred  Dairy  Cattle 
Club. 

Although  the  bank  has  financed  the  purchase  of  eight  car- 
loads of  pure-bred  cattle,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
loss  in  shipping,  it  has  never  lost  a  dollar  in  any  of  the 
transactions.  In  every  case  the  demand  has  be^i  for  more 
cattle  than  have  been  brought  in.  All  this  has  been  done 
in  a  district  where  dairying  was  not  a  success  5  years  ago 
and  among  people  who  at  that  time  would  not  have  raised 
money  to  purchase  a  pure-bred  animal  of  any  kind.  In  fact, 
before  the  development  work  began,  the  names  of  the  great 
dairy  breeds  wei:e  almost  unknown  to  many  of  those  farmers 
who  now  own  pure-bred  stock  of  merit.  Few  understood 
the  meaning  of  a  pedigree;  now  many  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  records  of  the  leading  animals  of  their  chosen 
breeds. 

The  bank  has  also  helped  the  farmers  in  other  ways.  It 
lends  money  to  them  for  the  purchase  of  better  cows  and 
pure-bred  sires,  and  for  general  farm  improvement.  Money 
that  formerly  was  sent  away  to  be  lent  in  the  large  cities  is 
now  kept  at  home  and  lent  to  the  farmers  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Instead  of  developing  industries  in  the  big  cities  to 
draw  the  young  people  from  the  country  districts,  the  money 
is  now  kept  at  home  to  develop  and  enrich  the  community. 
The  profits  that  come  to  the  farmers  from  such  development 
are  often  deposited  in  the  local  banks  and  again  lent  to 
improve  the  country  and  create  more  wealth. 

The  bank  issues  a  very  interesting  monthly  publication 
whose  purpose  is  to  bring  about  community  development  by 
making  country  life  more  interesting  and  profitable.  In  ad- 
dition to  articles  of  general  and  local  interest  the  publica- 
tion creates  a  friendly  rivalry  by  publishing  each  month  the 
names  of  the  farmers  who  receive  the  largest  checks  from  the 
creamery  and  the  names  of  the  owners  of  cows  whose  average 
butterfat  production  during  the  preceding  month  was  more 
than  40  pounds.  Its  pages  are  full  of  interesting  dairy 
notes,  most  of  which  are  local,  and  occasionally  there  is  a 
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detailed  account  of  the  management  of  some  successful  farm 
in  the  community.  Undoubtedly  this  publication,  which  is 
distributed  free  to  the  patrons  of  the  creamery,  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  developing  a  community  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

VALUE  OF  COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION. 

♦ 

The  most  direct  cause  of  the  greatly  increased  prosperity 
of  the  Grove  City  community  is  the  profitable  dairy  cow. 
Dairying  in  the  Grove  City  district  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  pure-bred  cattle  that  have  been  shipped  in,  but  it  has 
been  improved  more  by  the  scrub  cattle  that  have  been 
shipped  out. 

The  cow-testing  association,  which  has  taken  the  guess- 
work out  of  dairying  in  that  district,  is  an  organization  of 
about  26  dairy  farmers  who  employ  a  tester  to  test  their  cows 
for  production  and  to  keep  feed  and  production  records. 
The  following  are  direct  quotations  from  members  of  the 
Grove  City  Cow-Testing  Association:  "When  I  go  out  of 
the  cow-testing  association,  I  am  going  out  of  dairying.'^ 
"  The  cow  I  thought  was  my  best  turned  out  to  be  the  poorest 
in  the  herd."  "By  keeping  fewer  and  better  cows  I  have 
reduced  the  expenses  and  increased  the  income."  "  My  bal- 
anced ration  alone  is  worth  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  asso- 
ciation has  cost  me."  "  The  cow-testing  association  has  been 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  me."  "I  was  over  at  Henry 
Smith's  farm  the  other  day.  Henry  is  very  proud  of  his 
small  herd  of  registered  Guernseys.  He  talked  pedigrees 
and  blood  lines  as  though  he  had  been  in  the  business  30 
years.  Why,  a  year  ago  Henry  didn't  know  a  Guernsey  from 
a  Jersey ! " 

One  member  of  the  cow-testing  association  feeds  the  young 
calves  whole  milk  from  the  lowest- testing  cows,  and  sends  all 
the  milk  of  the  high  testers  to  the  creamery.  He  reports  that 
the  calves  do  fully  as  well  on  the  low-testing  milk  and  that 
the  butterfat  saved  more  than  pays  all  expenses  connected 
with  the  testing. 

As  soon  as  the  cow-testing  association  proves  that  a  cow 
is  unprofitable  she  is  disposed  of  and  a  better  cow  is  pur- 
chased to  take  her  place.  One  farmer  found  that  9  of  his  11 
cows  were  unprofitable.    He  immediately  sent  all  nine  to  the 
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block  and  began  buying  better  ones  to  take  their  places.  No 
cno  considers  going  out  of  the  business.  Everywhere  "  Im- 
provement" is  the  watchword. 

The  Grove  City  Cow-Testing  Association  records  for  1917 
and  1918  show  that  it  cost  an  average  of  $74  per  cow  to  feed 
the  262  cows  that  completed  a  year's  test — about  $50  to  feed 
the  lowest  producers,  and  $97  to  feed  the  cows  whose  average 
production  was  400  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat  a  yeaj*. 
The  11  cows  that  averaged  400  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year 
had  an  income  of  $128  over  cost  of  feed,  while  the  15  cows  that 
averaged  100  pounds  a  year  had  an  income  of  about  $5  over 
cost  of  feed.  One  cow,  therefore,  that  produced  400  pounds 
of  butterfat  a  year  produced  more  income  over  cost  of  feed 
than  25  cows  of  the  other  class.  These  results  indicate  that  the 
owners  of  well-bred  and  well-fed  cows  may  derive  pleasure 
as  well  as  much  profit  from  dairj  ing. 

The  cow  that  produced  200  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year 
returned  $1.57  for  each  dollar  spent  for  feed,  while  the  cow 
that  produced  400  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  returned  $2.43 
for  each  dollar  spent  for  feed.  It  cost  more  to  feed  the  cow 
that  produced  400  pounds  of  butterfat,  but  for  every  dollar 
spent  for  feed  she  returned  86  cents  more  than  the  average 
cow  of  the  other  group.  She  produced  a  poxmd  of  butterfat 
in  return  for  23  cents'  worth  of  feed,  while  the  average  cow 
of  the  other  group  required  36  cents'  worth  of  feed  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  butterfat. 

Of  the  cows  that  were  on  test  12  months  those  that  fresh- 
ened in  April,  May,  June,  and  July  had  an  average  income 
of  $45  over  cost  of  feed,  while  those  that  freshened  at  other 
times  had  an  average  income  of  $60  over  cost  of  feed.  There 
were  9  cows  whose  owners  did  not  know  the  dates  of  fresh- 
ening. These  9  cows  had  an  average  income  of  $7.82  over 
cost  of  feed. 

The  low  income  over  cost  of  feed  may  not  have  been  due 
to  lack  of  records,  but  it  seems  something  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence that  the  dairymen  who  did  not  keep  records  were 
the  owners  of  poor  cows. 

TWO   BULL  ASSOCLA.TIONS   ORGANIZED. 

Two  cooperative  bull  associations,  Jersey  and  Holstein- 
Friesian,  have  been  organized  since  the  development  work 
began.    These  are  farmers'  organizations  whose  purpose  is 
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the  joint  owii^:ship,  use,  and  exchange  of  three  or  more  high- 
class  registered  bulls.  They  are  divided  into  sections  or 
blocks,  with  one  bull  to  each  block.  Each  of  the  Grove  City 
associations  consists  of  4  blocks,  and  each  requires  that  all  its 
members  shall  agree  to  have  their  herds  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis under  the  State  and  Federal  accredited-herd  plan. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Association  was  organized 
about  2  years  ago  by  25  farmers  who  subscribed  $76  each. 
With  this  money  they  purchased  4  registered  Holstein  sires 
of  meritorious  breeding.  They  divided  their  territory  into 
4  breeding  blocks  and  placed  one  bull  near  the  center  of  each 
block.  To  avoid  inbreeding  the  sires  are  to  be  changed  from 
one  block  to  another  every  2  years.  In  that  way  the  bulls 
can  be  used  for  8  years.  Thus  25  herds  are  furnished  with 
good  sires  for  8  years  at  an  initial  cost  of  $75  to  each  farmer 
and  at  a  maintenance  cost  of  about  one-sixth  of  what  it  would 
be  if  each  herd  were  headed  by  a  scrub  bull.  While  no  rec- 
ords of  the  daughters  are  obtainable,  the  calves,  in  their  con- 
formation, show  evidence  of  their  breeding,  and  give  promise 
of  high  production. 

The  Jersey  Bull  Association  was  organized  a  little  less 
than  2  years  ago.  Its  territory  was  divided  into  4  breed- 
ing blocks,  and  a  registered  bull  of  excellent  breeding  was 
purchased  to  head  the  .herds  in  each  block.  All  the  bulls 
have  Register-of-Merit  dams.  The  average  production  of 
the  4  dams  at  the  age  of  2  years  was  equivalent  to  509  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  year.  When  the  cow-testing  association  fur- 
nishes the  figures,  as  it  will  in  about  2  years,  it  will  be  very 
interesting  to  compare  the  records  of  the  daughters  with 
those  of  their  dams. 

The  members  of  both  bull  associations  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  results  so  far  achieved.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  remarks  made  by  members :  "  I  thought  my  bull  pretty 
good  until  the  bull  association  came."  "My  cows  are  not 
good  enough  to  breed  to  that  bull.  I  must  liave  better  cows." 
"  I  lost  a  year  by  not  having  a  good  bull  sooner." 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  bull  associations  have  pur- 
chased pure-bred  cows  and  the  cows  and  bulls  are  so  selected 
that  constructive  breeding  is  being  conducted  along  definite 
lines.  In  the  community  more  than  40  pure-bred  herds  have 
been  established  within  the  last  year. 
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THE   GROVE   CITY   GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOdATIpN. 

The  Guernsey  breeders  at  Grove  City  organized  in  March, 
1917.  At  that  time  the  18  charter  members  owned  only  10 
registered  Guernseys,  the  most  of  which  were  bulls  used  in 
the  improvement  of  their  grade  herds.  To-day  the  associa- 
tion consists  of  28  members,  owning  71  registered  Guernseys, 
and  every  member  owns,  either  outright  or  jointly,  a  care- 
fully selected  registered  sire. 

All  members  are  required  to  have  their  herds  tested  imder 
the  accredited-herd  plan.  On  July  15,  1918,  they  adopted 
the  following  resolution:  "Any  person  to  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Grove  City  Guernsey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion must  either  already  have  had  his  herd  tested  under 
the  accredited-herd  plan  or  have  his  herd  signed  up  for  the 
accredited-herd  plan." 

TUBERCULOSIS-FREE  ACCREDITED  DAIRY  HERDS. 

The  dairy  farmers  in  the  Grove  City  community  are  de- 
termined that  tuberculosis  shall  not  exist  among  their  herds. 
More  than  100  herds  in  the  vicinity  have  been  signed  up  al- 
ready under  the  accredited-herd  plan  and  many  of  them  are 
now  being  tested.  So  far  few  diseased  animals  have  been 
found. 

Under  the  accredited-herd  plan  the  State  and  Government 
veterinarians  test  the  herds  annually  free  of  charge  to  the 
owners.  After  a  herd  has  passed  two  annual  or  three  semi- 
annual tuberculin  tests,  the  owner  receives  a  certificate  from 
the  State  and  Government  showing  that  the  herd  is  accredited 
as  free  from  tuberculosis.  This  guarantees  to  the  owner  and 
to  the  public  that,  so  far  as  science  can  determine,  the  herd 
is  free  from  that  disease.  At  the  present  time  three  State 
and  Government  veterinarians  are  engaged  in  this  work  in 
the  Grove  City  district. 

For  a  while  at  first  there  was  some  objection  to  the  test, 
and  in  some  of  the  outlying  districts  there  may  still  be  some 
who  object  to  it.  One  farmer  remarked,  "  Some  of  my 
neighbors  were  kind  of  pitying  me,  that  I  didn't  have  any 
more  sense  than  to  have  my  herd  tested."  His  herd  was 
tested  and  found  free  of  tuberculosis.  The  owner  considers 
that  every  animal  in  the  herd  is  worth  25  per  cent  more  than 
it  was  before  the  test.    This  farmer  was  especially  pleased 
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that  the  calf  belonging  to  his  14-year-old  boy  was  free  frotn 
tuberculosis.  The  boy  is  a  wide-awake  member  of  the  calf 
club,  and  in  1917  his  calf,  in  competition  with  many  others, 
won  first  prize  at  the  Stoneboro  fair. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-bred  Dairy  Cattle  Club  was 
organized  more  than  a  year  ago  with  53  members.  Every 
boy  and  girl  has  stuck  to  the  work,  and  of  the  young  people 
growing  up  in  that  commimity  at  least  this  number  have  an 
added  interest  in  farming  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
creamery  in  Grove  City. 

The  boys  and  the  girls,  too,  are  very  proud  of  their  calves. 
They  have  learned  to  feed  them  balanced  rations  and  to  give 
them  sanitary  surroundings.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in 
some  cases  at  least  the  calves  belonging  to  the  club  members 
have  been  the  direct  cause  that  brought  about  the  remodeling 
of  old  bams.  Parents  naturally  take  pride  in  the  construc- 
tive work  of  their  children,  and  in  the  Grove  City  district  the 
children  have  not  lacked  home  encouragement  in  their  club 
work.  In  addition  to  the  dairy-cattle  club  there  are  pig 
clubs,  garden  clubs,  canning  clubs,  and  a  club  recently  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  the  county  agent  and  Imown  as 
"The  Young  Farmer  Club,"  to  belong  to  which  one  must 
have  won  a  prize  in  some  "  worth-while  "  contest. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-bred  Dairy  Cattle  Club  was  not 
organized  for  a  single  season  nor  to  see  how  much  cash 
profit  could  be  made  from  buying  calves  in  the  spring  and 
selling  them  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  long-time  proposition,  and  is 
educational  in  its  design.  The  real  contest  will  reach  its 
point  of  greatest  interest  when  the  heifer  calves  become  cows 
and  the  members  of  the  club  compete  in  feeding  for  highest 
economical  production. 

DAIRY  BUILDINGS  IMPROVED. 

In  spite  of  the  war  and  the  high  cost  of  building  materials, 
the  last  year  has  seen  the  construction  of  25  new  silos  and 
57  old  bams  carefully  and  thoroughly  remodeled.  The  re- 
modeling of  old  barns  has  usually  been*  done  at  slight  ex- 
pense. Concrete  floors  were  laid  in  25  dairy  barns,  up-to-date 
stanchions  were  placed  in  19,  and  more  and  larger  windows 
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increased  the  lighting  capacity  of  50.  Dairy  development 
has  come  so  rapidly  that  many  dairymen  have  had  to 
keep  their  dairy  cattle  in  barns  that  never  were  constructed 
for  that  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  using  these  old  bams  is 
evident,  because  it  has  allowed  the  dairymen  to  use  more  of 
their  capital  m  the  purchase  of  high-producing  dairy  cattle. 

RIVALRY  IN  CLEAN  MILK  PRODUCTION* 

With  modem  sanitary  bams  and  with  herds  free  from 
disease,  the  dairymen  of  Grove  City  have  begun  to  take  pride 
in  furnishing  the  creamery  with  milk  and  cream  of  low 
bacterial  count.  To  do  this  they  are  beginnmg  to  sterilize 
the  milk  utensils,  use  the  small-top  milk  pail,  cool  the  milk 
promptly,  and  keep  it  cool  until  it  is  delivered  at  the 
creamery. 

The  creamery  is  encouraging  a  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the 
dairymen  in  connection  with  the  production  of  clean  milk. 
When  one  farmer  improves  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  bam 
and  milk  house,  near-by  farmers  are  influenced  to  do  the  same. 
A  field  man  is  now  employed  to  instruct  and  encourage  the 
dairymen  in- the  production  of  clean  milk.  By  means  of 
demonstrations  he  teaches  them  the  best  methods  of  steriliz- 
ing milk  utensils,  the  kind  of  small-top  pail  to  use,  and  the 
quickest  and  best  way  to  cool  the  milk.  Most  dairymen  take 
pride  in  their  work  and  they  are  ashamed  to  have  the  milk 
returned  to  them  from  the  creamery  as  unsatisfactory. 

For  cooling  the  milk,  cold  spring  water  is  available  on 
most  farms  and  some  of  the  farmers  now  put  up  ice  enough 
to  last  all  summer.  That  the  spring  house  for  cooling  the 
milk  may  be  conveniently  situated,  the  spring  water  is  Some- 
times piped  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spring.  To 
economize  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  ice  is  frequently 
stored  in  buildings  that  were  intended  for  other  purposes. 

DAIRY-CATTLE  SHOW  AND  SALES  ASSOCUTION. 

An  organization  known  as  the  "  Grove  City  Federal  and 
State  Accredited  Dairy  Cattle  Show  and  Sales  Association  " 
was  effected  August  3,  1918.  Its  stated  object  is  "to  en- 
courage the  development  of  healthy  herds,  and  for  exhibition, 
advertisement,  and  sale  of  dairy  cattle." 
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The  constitution  requires  that  each  member  "  shall  have  his 
entire  herd  of  dairy  cattle  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  the  establishment  of 
tuberculosis-free  accredited  herds."  It  also  requires  that 
each  member  "shall  deal  honestly  and  squarely,  and  never 
misrepresent  an  animal  that  he  offers  for  sale  or  exchange." 
Each  member  is  required  to  furnish  the  secretary-treasurer 
with  an  extended  pedigree  of  all  animals  he  offers  for  sale 
or  exchange.  He  may  obtain  such  pedigrees  through  the 
association  at  50  cents  each. 

COMMUNITY  HOLDS  ANNUAL  PICNIC. 

Once  a  year  the  people  of  the  community  hold  a  picnic 
and  dairy-cattle  show.  A  year  ago  the  attendance  was  about 
800,  and  this  year  more  than  1«,500  were  present.  The  ex- 
hibit of  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Jerseys  was  excellent  and 
attracted  visitors  from  all  over  that  part  of  the  State  as 
well  as  some  from  other  States. 

After  the  picnic  lunch  the  audience  listened  to  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  program  in  which  the  speakers 
took  up  many  local  problems  and  offered  many  practical 
suggestions.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  picnic,  how- 
ever, was  that  it  brought  the  people  together.  This  getting 
together  once  a  year,  from  the  whole  countryside,  has  a 
broadening  influence  on  the  development  work. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  SYSTEM  WELL  DEVELOPED. 

Although  Grove  City  is  a  town  of  only  about  4,500  in- 
habitants, it  has  large  manufacturing  interests  and  a  suc- 
cessful college.  It  is  significant  that  it  has  never  had  a 
saloon.  That  the  commimity  is  well  organized  is  shown  by 
the  following  list  of  local  associations : 

The  Commercial  Club. 
The  Creamery  I'atrons'  Association. 
The  Cow-Testing  Association. 
The  Holsteln-Frieslan  Bull  Association. 
The  Jersey  Bull  Association. 
The  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association. 
The  Boys*  and  Girls'  Pure-bred  Dairy  Cattle  Club. 
The  Young  Farmer  Club. 

The  Federal  and  State  Accredited  Dairy  Cattle  Show  and  Sales 
Association. 
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In  addition  to  the  organizations  mentioned  above,  the  First 
National  and  the  Grove  City  National  Bank,  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  of  the  Commercial  Club,  the  men  connected  with 
the  creamery,  and  the  farm  bureaus  of  Mercer,  Butler,  and 
Lawrence  counties  are  all  assisting  in  every  way  possible  to 
make  the  commimity-development  work  a  success.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  community  have  learned  to  pull  together  for  a 
common  cause,  and  it  has  paid  them  well.  Last  year  the 
deposits  of  one  of  the  banks  increased  $436,000,  and  upon 
careful  analysis  it. was  found  that  at  least  $150,000  of  this 
came  from  the  improved  agricultural  conditions,  most  of 
which  were  diie  to  dairy-development  work.  The  many 
business  firms  of  the  city  have  felt  the  eflfects  of  the  move- 
ment in  their  greatly  increased  business. 

The  creamery  has  gained  a  reputation  for  high  quality  of 
products.  This  has  brought  a  ready  market  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Such  prices  have  encouraged  larger  production  and 
the  combination  of  increased  production  and  satisfactory 
prices  has  made  the  farmers  more  prosperous.  Successful 
farming  depends  as  much  on  markets  as  on  large  production, 
and  the  creamery  has  brought  the  market. 

The  creamery  is  quite  diversified  and  turns  out  many  dif- 
ferent dairy  products  and  by-products.  At  a  small  cost  for 
additional  equipment  it  is  now  prepared  to  manufacture  what 
the  market  demands  at  any  particular  time.  This  helps  much 
in  the  marketing,  especially  in  the  marketing  of  by-products. 
The  sales  of  cottage  cheese,  buttermilk,  condensed  skim  milk, 
and  other  by-products  of  buttermaking  have  added  to  the 
gross  income  and  have  helped  materially  in  increasing  net 
profits. 

Increased  financial  prosperity,  however,  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  gain  that  has  come  to  the  community.  Better 
schools,  better  churches,  better  homes,  and  better  social  con- 
ditions are  coming  as  a  result  of  the  increased  prosperity, 
because  the  people  have  learned  to  work  together  without 
friction. 

With  so  many  organizations  working  together,  and  with  so 
much  work  undertaken  and  rapidly  accomplished,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  back  of  it  there  must  be  some  guiding  hand. 
Back  of  the  commimity  development  work  in  the  Grove  City 
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district,  watching  every  move,  helping  where  help  is  most 
needed,  giving  a  word  of  encouragement  here  and  heading 
oflf  an  approaching  controversy  there — ^back  of  all  this  stands 
the  creamery  field  man.  He  is  employed  by  the  Dairy  Di- 
vision to  look  after  this  work,  and  any  commmiity  that  is 
ambitious  to  do  what  the  Grove  City  community  has  done 
will  do  well  to  employ  such  a  man  to  look  after  the  details  of 
the  field  work  and  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  helpful  coopera- 
tion. In  this  work  the  field  man  has  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  county  agent  as  well  as  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  creamery. 

In  the  Grove  City  community  the  farmers  are  constantly 
calling  on  the  field  man  to  help  them  select  their  breeding 
stock,  to  direct  the  remodeling  of  their  dairy  barns,  to  ar- 
range for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  their  dairy  herds,  to  find 
hired  help  for  them  in  busy  times,  and  to  assist  in  the  solv- 
ing of  farm  problems  of  various  kinds. 

The  field  man  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  community, 
and  the  only  way  he  can  carry  on  his  work  at  all  is  by  get- 
ting everybody  to  work  with  him,  as  all  in  the  Grove  City  com- 
munity J^re  glad  to  do.  At  present  his  salary  is  paid  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  the  plan 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage;  but  many  of  th^  leading 
men  in  the  Grove  City  community  are  fully  convinced  that 
it  would  be  the  best  kind  of  investment  to  pay  his  salary 
out  of  local  funds  rather  than  lose  his  services  from  the 
community. 

Inquiries  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country  indi- 
cate that  many  other  communities  are  considering  develop- 
ment work  similar  to  that  now  in  progress  in  the  Grove  City 
conmiunity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  development  work 
should  be  in  dairying,  as  the  Grove  City  plan  can  be  adapted 
as  well  to  any  other  type  of  agriculture. 

To  make  the  work  a  success,  however,  the  community  must 
cast  aside  all  selfishness,  pull  together,  and  organize,  and 
should  select  for  its  field  agent  a  man  of  personality,  educa- 
tion, ability,  and  diplomacy.  The  man  who  can  guide  such 
work  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture ;  he  must  have  had  wide  experience ;  and  he  must 
be  a  man  of  considerable  diplomacy.    With  such  a  man  in 
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charge  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  any  community, 
with  even  fair  agricultural  resources,  can  do  what  the 
Grove  City  community  has  done. 

FARM  HOMES  REFLECT  PROSPERITY. 

Though  successful  dairying  has  done  much  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  Grove  City  community,  the  work  seems 
only  at  its  beginning.  Three  years  of  progress  have  brought 
many  improvements.  An  addition  to  the  creamery  is  now 
being  constructed  that  will  more  than  double  its  capacity. 
Many  barns  are  being  remodeled.  Dairy  herds  are  being 
rapidly  improved  through  selection  and  constructive  breed- 
ing. Farms  are  becoming  more  productive  through  soil 
improvement,  due  to  dairying.  Many  farm  houses  are  now 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  running  water,  and  other  con- 
veniences. A  beginning  has  been  made  in  road  improve- 
ment. Cooperation  is  evident  everywhere;  a  spirit  of  con- 
fidence prevails  and,  doubtless,  what  has  been  so  well  begun 
will  be  carried  forward  to  still  further  success. 


THE  PLACE  OF  RYE  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

By  Clyde  E.  Leiohty, 

Agronomist  in  Charge  of  Eastern  Wheat  and  Rye  Investigations, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

GREAT   INCREASE   IN  RYE   PRODUCTION. 

RYE  is  receiving  more  attention  in  the  United  States  now 
than  ever  before.  More  acres  and  more  bushels  of  rye 
were  harvested  in  1918  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Since  1914  there  has  been  a  steady 
annual  increase  in  rye  acreage,  so  marked  in  extent  that  in 
1918  the  acreage  harvested  was  more  than  double  that  of 
1914.  More  attention  is  being  given  to  the  rye  crop  by  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations.  At  many  of  these 
institutions,  investigations  of  the  rye  crop  are  being  enlarged 
or  started  anew,  and  rye  is  being  recommended  to  farmers 
as  a  safe  and  desirable  crop  more  frequently  than  ever  before. 
More  rye  flour  is  being  eaten  in  the  homes  of  America,  but 
no  rye  at  all  is  being  made  into  alcoholic  beverages. 

A  prediction  a  decade  ago  that  in  10  years  the  United 
States  would  produce  one-tenth  as  much  rye  as  wheat  would 
have  been  considered  bold  indeed,  and  few  would  have  seen 
any  sound  basis  for  such  a  forecast,  for  rye  has  never  had 
a  prominent  place  among  the  crops  of  this  country.  In  a 
few  States,  it  has  been  grown  rather  largely,  but  never  so  far 
as  records  show  has  it  been  the  most  important  crop  in  any 
State. 

In  the  last  few  years  large  increases  in  rye  sowings  have 
occurred  in  parts  of  the  country  where  its  desirability,  due 
to  special  reasons  of  adaptation,  is  being  recognized.  This 
increase  is  being  favored  by  higher  prices  for  the  grain  than 
formerly.  But  it  is  probable  that  once  it  becomes  a  familiar 
crop  and  the  advantages  that  it  possesses  are  recognized,  it 
will  have  a  permanently  larger  place  in  our  agriculture. 

The  production  of  rye  and  wheat  in  the  United  States  in 
the  census  years  from  1849  to  1909,  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table,  shows  that  only  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much  rye 
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was  produced  in  1909  as  in  1849,  while  for  1889  and  1909  the 
productions  vary  by  little  more  than  a  million  bushels,  or 
less  than  4  per  cent.  In  the  60  years  from  1849  to  1909,  the 
wheat  production  increased  more  than  sixfold,  and  in  the  20 
years,  1889  to  1909,  about  45  per  cent. 

Production  of  rye  and  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  census  years, 

m9  to  1909. 


Year. 

Rye  production. 

Wheat  produc- 
tion. 

1849 

Bushds. 
14,189,000 
21,101,000 
16,919,000 
19,832,000 
28,421,000 
25,509,000 
29,520,000 

Bushels. 

100,486,000 

173,105,000 

287,746,000 

459,483,000 

468,374,000 

658,534,000 

683,379,000 

1859 

1869 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1909 

The  population  of  the  continental  United  States  increased 
during  the  period  1849  to  1909  from  23,191,876  to  91,972,266, 
and  from  1889  to  1909  the  increase  was  46  per  cent. 

Up  to  1909,  as  indicated  in  these  figures,  our  rye  produc- 
tion was  practically  stationary,  but  since  that  time  large 
increases  have  taken  place.  Tliis  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  where  are  given  the  wheat  and  rye  production,  in 
bushels,  for  the  years  1909  to  1918  and  the  percentage  of 
the  1909  crop  produced  in  subsequent  years. 

Annual  production  of  wheat  and  rye  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1909  to  1918  and  percentage  of  the  1909  crop  produced  in  each  sub- 
sequent year. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Percentage 
of  1009. 

Rye. 

Percentage 
of  1909. 

1909 

Bushels. 
683,379,000 
635,121,000 
621,338,000 
730,267,000 
763,380,000 
891,017,000 
1,025,801,000 
636,318,000 
650,828,000 
918,920,000 

Bushels. 
29,520,000 
34,897,000 
33,119,000 
35,664,000 
41,381,000 
42,779,000 
64,060,000 
48,862,000 
60,145,000 
76,687,000 

1910 

92.9 

9a9 

106.9 

111.7 

13a  4 

15a  1 

93.1 

95.2 

134.6 

118.2 
112.2 
120.8 
14a  2 
144.9 
183.1 
165.5 
203.7 
259.8 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914.. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 » 

1  October  estimates. 
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In  1918  our  crop  was  over  76,000,000  bushels,  which  is  over 
16,000,000  more  than  the  previous  largest  crop,  that  of  1917. 
In  the  fall  of  1917  the  acreage  sown  to  rye  was  increased 
36.6  per  cent  over  that  sown  for  the  crop  of  1917.  In  1918 
we  had  approximately  1  acre  of  rye  for  each  10  acres,  of 
wheat.  Only  five  years  ago  we  had  approximately  1  acre  of 
rye  for  each  21  acres  of  wheat. 

WORLD  PRODUCTION. 

The  world  production  of  rye  amoimts  to  about  one  and 
two-thirds  (1.668)  billion  bushels.  This  is  somewhat  less 
than  one-half  the  annual  wheat  production  (3.61). — ^The 
leading  countries  (prewar  boundaries)  of  the  world  in  rye 
production  are:  Eussia  (European),  where  about  one-half 
of  the  world's  crop  is  produced,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  These  three  countries  in  1913  produced  86  per 
cent  of  the  world's  rye  crop. 

RYE  AND  WHEAT  COMPARED. 

Rye  and  wheat  are  the  only  grains  from  which  light 
bread  can  be  made.  Substitutes  can  be  used,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  the  basis  of  such  mixtures  must  always  be  either 
wheat  or  rye  flour.  These  two  grains,  therefore,  are  known 
as  the  bread  grains.  As  such  their  place  is  second  to  none 
in  importance  among  the  foodstuffs  of  the  world.  Because 
of  this  interrelation,  any  consideration  of  rye  must  of  neces- 
sity include  comparison  with  and  consideration  of  wheat. 

The  people  of  the  world  in  general  prefer  wheat  as  a  food 
and  are  inore  accustomed  to  it>  as  is  indicated  by  the  produc- 
tion of  more  than  twice  as  much  wheat  as  rye  in  the  world. 
This  preference  seems  very  definite  in  such  coimtries  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Part  of 
the  preference  is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  palatability  of 
wheat  bread  and  to  the  fact  that  wheat  flour  works  up  better 
and  makes  a  better  looking  product  when  made  into  bread, 
cake,  and  pastry.  But  wheat  is  in  general  as  well  or  better 
adapted  than  rye  to  large  sections  of  these  countries,  or  at 
least  rye  is  not  especially  superior  in  large  sections  of  these 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  other 
northern  countries  of  continental  Europe  produce  and  use 
much  more  rye  than  wheat.    This,  in  turn,  is  due  in  part  at 
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least  to  rye  being  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  and 
more  reliable  as  a  crop  in  these  countries;  the  people  also 
doubtless  like  the  taste  of  rye  bread  and  value  it  as  a  food, 

MORE   RYE   SHOULD   BE   GROWN. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  there  is  need  for  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  production  of  rye  in  this  country, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  unusual  food 
situation,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  farming. 
In  many  localities  rye  should  replace  wheat,  as  it  will  give 
better  yields  and  more  food  per  acre  than  wheat.  In  other 
localities  not  now  growing  any  bread  grain,  rye  can  be  grown 
to  advantage  where  wheat  would  not  succeed.  These  facts 
are  being  recognized  by  farmers,  who  realize  that,  since  the 
necessity  exists  for  producing  large  amoimts  of  bread  grains, 
there  should  be  no  waste  of  seed,  labor,  or  land.  The  specu- 
lative risk  in  growing  wheat  in  certain  sections  is  being 
recognized  as  too  great,  and  in  some  of  these  it  is  being  recog- 
nized that  the  growing  of  rye  is  not  attended  with  such  risks. 

It  is  generally  recognized,  for  instance,  that  rj^e  is  hardier 
than  wheat.  The  large  sowings  of  winter  rye  and  small 
sowings  of  winter  wheat  in  North  Dakota  abundantly  testify 
that  this  is  a  fact.  In  South  Dakota,  also,  the  only  winter 
grain  hardy  enough  to  withstand  without  protection  the 
winter  conditions  throughout  the  State  as  a  whole  is  rye. 
Winter  wheat  must  have  winter  protection  in  most  of  the 
State. 

Of  course,  spring  wheat  can  be  grown  in  all  this  part  of 
the  country^  But  there  is  greater  risk  with  spring  wheat 
than  with  rye.  First,  the  spring  season  may  be  unfavorable 
and  the  full  acreage  can  not  be  put  in,  or  can  not  be  sown 
until  the  best  time  for  seeding  is  past.  Then  there  exists 
for  wheat  the  annual  threat  of  destruction  by  rust,  hot 
weather,  or  a  combination  of  diseases  and  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions.  What  these  agencies  are  capable  of  ac- 
complishing is  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota  in  1916,  when  the  loss  in  the  spring-wheat 
crop  was  estimated  at  over  180,000,000  bushels.  In  North 
Dakota  that  year  the  wheat  yield  was  estimated  as  averag- 
ing 5.5  bushels,  valued  at  $8.36  per  acre  on  the  7,150,000  acres 
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of  the  State.  The  rye  crop  averaged  13.3  bushels,  valued  at 
$16.62  per  acre  on  the  350,000  acres  of  the  State.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  to  find  the  rye  acreage  in  North  Dakota 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  acres  sown  in  the  fall  of 
1916  and  amounting  to  2J  million  acres  sown  in  the  fall  of 
1917. 

In  five  States  the  estimated  5-year  average  (1912-1916) 
acre  value  for  the  rye  crop  is  greater  than  for  the  wheat 
crop — these  States  being  Alabama,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  and  South  Dakota.  Several  other  States, 
especially  in  the  East,  would  be  included  if  the  usually 
greater  value  of  the  straw  as  compared  with  wheat  straw 
were  also  taken  into  account. 

RYE  BETTER  THAN  WHEAT  FOR  POOR  SOHiS. 

The  greater  hardiness  of  rye  is  not  the  only  reason  for  its 
being  more  valuable  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  nor  even 
the  principal  reason  why  it  should  be  preferred  to  wheat 
in  certain  localities  and  on  certain  parts  of  very  many  farms. 
Rye  will  produce  profitable  crops  on  some  lands  not  adapted 
to  wheat.  On  poor,  sandy  land,  on  land  that  is  acid  in  reac- 
tion owing  to  lack  of  lime,  and  on  land  poorly  prepared  for 
receiving  the  seed,  rye  will  usually  yield  better  than  wheat. 
Rye,  therefore,  should  be  sown  more  generally  on  the  sandy 
lands  along  the  lakes  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  New  York,  and  also  in  New  Jersey,  and  generally  in  the 
coastal-plain  regions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf.  Wherever 
it  is  desired  to  grow  a  grain  for  breadmaking  on  such  sandy 
lands,  rye  usually  should  have  the  preference.  And  on  the 
acid  lands,  large  areas  of  which  are  found  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  as  in  southern  Illinois,  in  Missouri, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  rye  is  an  excellent  crop,  able 
to  withstand  the  acidity  to  good  advantage  and  not  requir- 
ing such  large  amounts  of  lime  as  wheat. 

Some  of  the  expense  for  fertilizers  can  be  saved  by 
growing  rye  instead  of  wheat.  This  is  of  especial  im- 
portance at  this  time,  when  fertilizers  are  not  sufficient  in 
amount  or  for  various  reasons  can  not  be  secured  readily  by 
those  who  must  apply  them  on  other  crops.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  expense  of  liming  the  land  can  be  largely  avoided 
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in  growing  the  rye  crop;  and  nitrogen  also  need  not  gea- 
erally  be  applied.  In  fact,  any  considerable  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  may  cause  lodging  of  the  rye  crop. 

BYE  HELPS  DISTRIBUTE  LABOR. 

The  growing  of  rye  is  an  advantage  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  farm-management  standpoint.  In  the 
spring-wheat  regions  it  is  sown  in  the  fall,  often  on  disked 
wheat  stubble,  and  harvested  before  wheat  is  ripe,  thus 
saving  and  distributing  labor.  In  the  winter-wheat  areas 
it  may  be  sown  later  than  wheat,  though  very  late  sowing  is 
not  advisable.  It  may  thus  be  sown  when  it  is  too  late  to 
put  in  wheat  or  after  wheat  sowing  is  completed,  thereby 
often  increasing  the  acreage  that  can  be  used  for  grain 
crops.  Again,  if  the  land  can  not  be  prepared  in  time  for 
wheat,  owing  to  rush  of  work,  seasonal  conditions,  or  be- 
cause some  late-maturing  crop  is  occupying  the  land,  rye 
may  well  be  sown.  Rye  wiU  germinate  more  quickly  than 
wheat  at  low  temperatures  and  will  make  more  rapid  early 
growth  when  liie  weather  is  cool.  On  the  other  hand,  rye 
may  be  sown  before  wheat,  as  there  is  little  danger  of  its 
being  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly. 

RYE  IN  THE  COTTON  BELT. 

Increase  in  the  production  of  rye  is  especially  desirable  in 
the  Cotton  Belt.  This  part  of  the  country  is  being  urged  to 
produce  more  of  the  bread  grains,  so  that  the  people  may  eat 
bread  from  home-grown  grain.  This  is  to  insure  a  plentiful 
food  supply  close  at  hand  and  independent  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. But  it  means  to  the  farmer  a  greater  profit  and 
a  safer,  and  therefore  better,  system  of  agriculture.  The 
mistake  must  not  be  made,  however,  of  attempting  to  grow 
crops  unsuited  to  conditions. 

There  is  much  sandy  land  in  this  region.  The  soils  are 
generally  acid  in  reaction  and  fertilizers  are  widely  needed. 
The  climate  often  is  unsuited  to  wheat.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, rye  may  usually  be  grown  successfully  and  with 
profit. 

In  experiments  on  the  Sassafras  loam  soil  near  the  southern 
boimdary  of  Georgia,  wheat  yielded  in  a  3-year  test  an 
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average  of  432  pounds  per  acre,  while  rye  yielded  963  pounds 
per  acre.  In  experiments  some  50  miles  farther  north  in 
Creorgia,  wheat  returned  in  the  same  period  960  pounds  per 
acre,  while  ry^  returned  1,310  pounds.  These  results  show 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  rye  rather  than  wheat  in 
this  southern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt 

In  a  large  area  of  the  country  where  the  Hessian  fly  is  a 
destructive  pest,  losses  in  certain  years  could  be  avoided  if 
a  part  of  the  grain  crop  were  rye  instead  of  wheat.  The 
region  where  the  fly  is  worst  also  has  much  acid  land  on 
which  rye  is  the  better  adapted  crop. 

BETTER  GROWING  CONDITIONS  FOR  RYE  URGED. 

On  too  many  farms  of  the  United  States  rye  has  been  the 
"  Cinderella  "  among  crops.  Often  sown  late  in  the  fall,  on 
the  poorest  land,  with  indifferent  seed-bed  preparation,  it  has 
not  infrequently  been  given  a  poor  chance  to  compete  with 
other  better- favored  crops.  It  will  respond  to  better  treat- 
ment with  increased  yields  and  more  profit.  It  should  gen- 
erally be  sown  earlier  in  the  fall,  and  better  seed-bed  prepara- 
tion and  fertilization  should  be  provided  for  it  than  is  now 
the  case. 

RYE  VARIETIES. 

Rye  is  still  known  to  many  seedsmen  and  farmers  only  as 
"  winter ''  rye,  or  occasionally  as  "  spring  "  rye.  Very  little 
spring  rye  is  grown  in  this  country,  as  the  winter  form  is 
adapted  almost  entirely  and  is  more  productive.  Of  winter 
rye  there  are,  however,  several  varieties,  most  of  which  have 
within  the  recent  past  been  imported  from  foreign  countries 
or  have  been  developed  in  this  country  from  imported  seed. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  Abruzzes  (also 
spelled  Abruzzi)  variety,  introduced  from  Italy  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1900  and  1904, 
has  given  remarkably  good  results  on  account  of  its  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth,  even  in  cold  weather.  It  is  very  valu- 
able for  grazing  and  cover-crop  purposes.  It  also  produces 
good  yields  of  grain.  Yields  oi  30  bushels  per  acre  under 
ordinary  farming  conditions  are  not  unusual  in  the  Cotton 
Belt.  It  is  equally  successful  as  far  north  as  Washington, 
D.  C,  where,  in  comparative  experiments,  it  has  not  been 
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exceeded  in  yield  by  any  other  variety  tested.  In  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt  there  is  an  excellent 
variety  or  varieties  known  locally  as  South  G^rgia,  Beech 
Island,  and  Florida  Black  Seeded.  When  sown  in  this 
region,  this  native  sort  is  several  days  earlier  and  somewhat 
taller  than  the  Abruzzes  variety,  but  has  not  yielded  quite  as 
much  grain  as  the  Abruzzes  in  comparative  tests. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  North  Georgia 
and  Virginia  ryes  give  good  yields  of  grain,  but  they  are  not 
as  good  as  the  Abruzzes  variety  for  a  pasture  and  cover  crop, 
as  the  manner  of  winter  and  early  spring  growth  is  low 
and  spreading. 

Minnesota  No.  2  rye  was  developed  at  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  from  several  good  plants 
selected  from  the  Swedish  rye.  It  was  distributed  in  1908. 
Other  good  varieties  in  Minnesota  are  Dean,  Petkus,  Schlan- 
stedt,  and  St.  John.  The  Dean  and  Swedish  have  given 
good  results  in  South  Dakota.  In  Wisconsin  the  Petkus 
(Wisconsin  No.  1),  Schlanstedt  (Wisconsin  No.  2),  Ivanof 
(Wisconsin  No.  3),  and  Dean  (Wisconsin  No.  4)  have  all 
given  good  results.  All  these  varieties  are  undoubtedly  well 
adapted  for  fall  sowing  in  the  spring- wheat  region. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  re- 
cently introduced  a  variety  known  as  Rosen,  originated  at 
the  station  by  selection  from  an  imported  Russian  variety. 
It  is  reported  to  give  very  good  yields  of  grain  in  that  State 
when  grown  on  the  lighter  soils. 

Other  varieties  of  rye  grown  in  the  United  States  are 
Mammoth  White,  Giant  Winter,  Mexican,  Rimpau,  and 
Henry. 

There  are  few  marks  by  which  rye  varieties  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  varieties  as  they  exist  are  generally  not 
pure  in  respect  to  any  of  the  characters  by  which  possibly 
they  could  be  distinguished.  Rye  is  cross-fertilized,  like 
com,  and  therefore  any  variety  is  soon  mixed  with  other 
varieties  unless  great  care  is  exercised.  All  varieties  of  rye 
are  awned.  In  some  varieties  more  than  others,  the  awns 
are  more  or  less  deciduous,  falling  oflf  wholly  or  in  part  from 
many  of  the  heads  about  the  time  of  ripening. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  THE  RYE  CROP. 

RYE  AS  A  COVER  CROP  AND  GREEN  MANURE. 

Rye  is  excellent  for  use  as  a  cover  crop  and  for  green 
manure,  to  prevent  washing  of  the  soil  and  leaching  out  of 
the  soluble  plant  foods.  To  be  valuable  for  this  purpose, 
a  crop  must  make  a  large  fall  and  winter  growth  when  no 
crop  otherwise  occupies  the  land.  Abruzzes  rye  in  the 
South  is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  it  makes  a  very  large 
and  early  growth  which  can  be  turned  under  early  in 
February. 

While  rye  does  not  have  the  ability  to  utilize  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  as  do  the  legumes,  it  does  have  the  ability  to  take 
up  and  store  in  its  tissues  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  from  the 
soil.  The  amount  taken  up  per  acre  by  rye  is  sometimes 
larger  than  the  combined  amount  taken  up  from  the  soil 
and  from  the  air  by  some  of  the  legumes.  Nitrates  that 
might  be  lost  from  the  soil  in  winter  are  thus  largely  pre- 
served by  growing  a  cover  crop  of  rye.  Eye  and  vetch  together 
make  an  excellent  combination,  vetch  being  a  legume  and 
rye  producing  a  large  amount  of  green  material  for  plowing 
under.  Hairy  vetch  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
is  winter  hardy  when  sown  with  rye  in  all  of  the  Northern 
States.  A  satisfactory  combination  is  20  to  30  pounds  of 
vetch  and  2  or  3  pecks  of  rye  i)er  acre.  (For  further  in- 
formation regarding  vetch  see  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletins  615  and  529.) 

Other  legumes,  such  as  crimson  or  alsike  clover,  also  can 
be  grown  with  rye.  Eye  and  barley  or  rye  and  buckwheat, 
each  half  and  half,  can  be  used  for  cover.  Buckwheat  and 
rye  are  sown  early  in  July,  the  buckwheat  being  harvested 
for  grain  and  the  rye  furnishing  a  cover  over  winter.  When 
barley  is  used  with  the  rye,  the  combination  makes  a  heavy 
fall  growth,  excellent  for  pasture.  In  the  Northern  States, 
the  barley  is  usually  killed  by  cold  weather,  the  rye  alone 
remaining  over  winter. 

When  used  as  a  cover  or  green-manure  crop,  rye  should 
be  turned  under  before  it  is  fully  mature.  From  the  time  it 
is  knee-high  until  it  begins  to  head  is  a  favorable  time.  If 
allowed  to  grow  too  long  it  may  reduce  to  practical  exhaus- 
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tion  the  moisture  and  available  plant  foods  in  the  soil.  It 
also  decays  slowly  in  the  ground  when  nearly  mature,  and 
therefore  may  injure  the  following  crop.  If  the  soil  is  too 
dry  for  plowing  at  the  proper  time,  the  crop  may  be  double- 
disked  twice,  which  will  stop  growth  and  prevent  further 
drying  out  of  the  soil  and  may  cause  it  to  become  mellow 
enough  to  plow  in  a  few  days,  even  without  rain.  Thorough 
disking  and  packing  of  the  soil  should  always  follow  after 
plowing  under  a  growth  of  rye,  as  this  will  hasten  decay. 
An  application  of  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  of  lime  or  of  1  to 
2  tons  of  fully  crushed  limestone  will  correct  the  acidity 
caused  by  the  decay  of  the  green  material.  Lime  should  gen- 
erally not  be  applied  if  potatoes  are  to  be  planted, 

RYE   AS   A   NURSE   CROP. 

In  many  sections,  rye  is  very  good  for  use  in  seeding  down 
land  to  grass  and  clover.  On  sandy  land  and  along  the 
northern  limits  of  the  region  where  wheat  can  be  produced 
successfully,  rye  is  especially  desirable,  as  it  does  better  than 
wheat  in  those  locations.  It  is  extensively  used  on  the  sandy 
soils  of  Michigan  for  this  purpose.  Rye  also  shades  the 
ground  less  and  for  a  shorter  time  than  some  of  the  oth^ 
small  grains  used  as  nurse  crops. 

RTE  AS  A   SOII4ING  AND  SILAGE  CROP. 

Rye  is  a  valuable  soiling  crop  in  many  States.  It  yields 
well  and  is  ready  for  use  early  in  the  spring  when  pastures 
are  too  young  and  other  feeds  are  generally  scarce.  In  all 
except  the  most  northern  regions,  it  is  ready  for  use  on  or 
before  May  1,  which  is  earlier  than  any  other  crop  that  is 
suitable  for  soiling  purposes.  A  large  leaf  growth  is  desir- 
able when  the  crop  is  to  be  so  used.  This  can  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  proper  variety,  by  manuring  and  fertiliz- 
ing heavily,  by  the  use  of  proper  cultural  methods,  and  by 
early  fall  seeding.  A  variety  that  has  been  grown  for  several 
years  in  a  locality  and  that  produces  good  yields  of  grain 
and  straw  should  be  suitable  for  soiling  purposes. 

Cutting  and  feeding  the  crop  should  begin  when  the  plants 
show  the  first  heads,  as  the  feed  is  then  available  over  a 
period  of  10  to  20  days,  while  if  cutting  is  delayed  the  feed- 
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ing  period  is  less.  The  available  time  for  feeding  may  be 
lengthened  by  making  several  seedings  in  the  fall  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  An  acre  of  rye  should  yield  from  4 
to  12  tons  of  green  material,  averaging  about  7  tons. 

Dairy  cattle  relish  green  rye,  and  its  use  generally  results 
in  an  increased  flow  of  milk.  If  feeding  begins  when  the 
first  heads  appear,  only  about  30  pounds  should  be  fed  daily 
to  a  1,000-poimd  cow.  This  amount  may  then  be  increased 
gradually  to  50  or  60  pounds  on  the  third  day.  If  the  flavor 
of  the  milk  is  injured,  the  length  of  time  between  feeding 
and  milking  should  be  increased.  A  ton  of  green  rye  con- 
tains about  43  pounds  of  protein,  192  poimds  of  carbohydrates 
other  than  crude  fiber,  and  about  86  pounds  of  crude  fiber.  A 
ton  of  wheat  bran  contains  about  300  pounds  of  protein, 
1,080  pounds  of  carbohydrates  other  than  crude  fiber,  and 
180  pounds  of  crude  fiber.  The  carbohydrates  and  also  the 
crude  fiber  are  more  digestible  in  the  rye  than  in  the  bran. 
An  average  acre  of  green  rye,  therefore,  will  furnish  some- 
what more  food  material  than  a  ton  of  bran. 

Eye  makes  silage  of  fair  quality  if  cut  when  the  grain  is 
in  the  late  milk  stage.  It  should  be  cut  rather  fine  and  well 
tramped  in  the  silo,  to  force  as  much  air  as  possible  out  of 
the  hollow  stems.  It  is  not  as  good  for  milch  cows  as  com 
silage. 

RYE  AS  A  PASTURE  CROP. 

Bye  is  the  most  suitable  of  the  cereals  for  general  use  as  a 
pasture  crop.  Winter  rye  should  be  used  generally  for  this 
purpose,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  some  other 
crop,  such  as  vetch  or  crimson  clover.  It  makes  considerable 
fall  growth  and  can  be  used  for  late  fall  pasture.  Where 
the  winters  are  not  too  cold  and  the  proper  variety  is  used, 
the  plants  will  grow  upright  and  therefore  can  be  grazed 
easily  by  stock.  It  is  more  cold  resistant  than  any  of  the  other 
cereals  that  have  upright  growth,  and  will  therefore  remain 
green  where  others  would  be  partially  or  wholly  kiUed. 

Calves,  sheep,  and  bogs  can  be  pastured  on  winter  rye 
more  advantageously  than  large  animals,  as  they  do  not 
tramp  the  ground  so  much.  By  sowing  about  2  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  early  in  the  fall  on  well-fertilized  land  and  then 
pasturing  until  time  to  plow  for  com,  much  vegetable  matter 
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is  added  to  the  soil,  and  so  many  weeds  are  kiUed  by  the 
pasturing  and  plowing  that  the  com  can  be  kept  clean  with 
less  work. 

The  same  methods  should  be  employed  in  growing  rye 
for  pasture  alone  as  are  employed  when  growing  it  for  a 
soiling  crop.  A  heavy  application  of  manure  and  fertilizer 
will  result  in  more  pasturage  being  produced,  and  the  extra 
seed  sown  will  result  in  a  good  stand. 

Eye  grown  as  a  cover  or  green-manure  crop  may  be  pas- 
tured if  desired.  Eye  intended  for  grain  may  be  pastured 
judiciously  until  it  begins  to  head  out  in  the  spring.  It 
should  not  be  pastured  when  the  land  is  wet,  as  the  tramping 
of  the  stock  is  injurious,  and  it  should  not  be  pastured  too 
closely  at  any  time.  If  sown  too  early  in  the  fall,  rye,  like 
other  cereals,  may  joint  before  cold  weather  begins,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  killed.  Pasturing  in  such  a  case  will  prove 
beneficial  in  preventing  too  forward  a  growth. 

Eye  used  as  pasture  for  milch  cows  generally  results  in  an 
increased  flow  of  milk.  Any  injurious  flavor  resulting  in  the 
milk  may  be  avoided  largely  or  wholly  by  allowing  the  cows 
to  graze  on  it  for  only  two  or  three  hours  just  after  milking. 

BYE  GRAIN  AS  FEED. 

Eye  grain  is  not  popular  as  a  feed  for  animals  and 
never  will  replace  oats,  barley,  and  .com  for  this  purpose. 
The  average  total  digestible  nutrients  in  rye  grain  are: 
Protein,  13.91  per  cent;  fat,  1.85  per  cent;  carbohydrates, 
79.85  per  cent ;  and  crude  fiber,  2.34  per  cent.  If  rye  can  be 
produced  more  economically  than  any  of  the  other  grains, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  grain,  it  should  be  fed  with 
such  feeds  as  bran  and  oats  in  order  to  lighten  the  sticky 
mass  formed  during  mastication.  Eye  should  not  form  more 
than  one-third  of  the  ration,  and  should  never  be  fed  in 
large  quantity  nor  alone.  As  a  feed  for  hogs,  rye  grain  fed 
as  a  thin  slop  in  combination  with  skimmed  milk  has  about 
the  same  value  as  barley  grain  so  fed.  Neither  barley  nor 
rye  is  as  good  for  fattening  as  corn,  but  the  quality  of  pork 
produced  is  better.  Eye  shorts  is  not  a  satisfactory  hog  feed. 
Eye  may  be  fed  to  work  horses,  using  from  2  to  4  pounds  daily 
in  addition  to  other  grain.    Some  who  have  fed  rye  grain 
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to  horses  advise  that  it  be  rolled  or  bruised  and  weU  mixed 
with  cut  straw  and  that  it  be  added  to  the  ration  gradually 
at  first,  or  colic  will  result.  Ground  rye  or  rye  bran  may 
be  fed  to  milch  cows,  from  2.2  to  3.3  pounds  being  used 
daily  in  connection  with  other  feed.  Rye  grain  is  a  poor 
feed  for  poultry. 

Varying  amounts  of  rye  and  rye  flour  are  exported,  the 
percentage  of  the  crop  so  disposed  of  ranging  from  less  than 
1  per  cent  in  some  years  to  more  than  50  per  cent  in  others. 

USE  OF  RYE  IN  DISTILLING. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  an  average  of 
about  6J  million  bushels  of  rye  was  used  annually  in  dis- 
tilling, while  practically  none  was  used  in  brewing.  This 
was  15.6  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  represented  the  produce  of 
about  320,000  acres.  For  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  before  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  use  of  rye,  the  average  quantity  used  annually  in  dis- 
tilling was  2,644,203  bushels,  or  5.4  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
In  the  year  ended  June  30, 1918,  only  248,864  bushels  of  rye 
were  so  used,  owing  to  food-conservation  regulations.  The 
production  of  rye  in  1918  was  nearly  34,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  that  of  1914.  Rye  flour  has  been  eaten  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  American  home,  for  our  exports  in  the  last  five 
years  have  been  about  12  to  15  million  bushels  annually,  or 
much  less  than  the  increase  in  production. 

STORING   AND   MARKETING   THE   GRAIN. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  rye  in  good  condition  unless 
it  is  thoroughly  dry  before  storing.  If  damp  when  stored, 
it  becomes  hot  and  musty.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
barley  and  the  grain  sorghums,  no  grain  acquires  a  musty 
odor  quicker  than  rye,  and  no  amount  of  shoveling  or 
handling  will  completely  remove  the  odor  when  it  is  once 
presMit  If  rye  grain  is  thoroughly  dry  before  storing,  or, 
better  still,  before  thrashing,  and  is  stored  in  cool,  well- venti- 
lated bins,  it  can  be  kept  without  difficulty. 

In  marketing  rye,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  sweet  and 
clean,  of  good  color,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  dirt,  chaff, 
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weed  seeds,  and  other  grains.  It  is  especially  important  that 
rye  be  free  from  wild  onion  or  garlic,  as  otherwise  it  will  be 
discoimted  heavily  in  price.  The  legal  weight  of  rye  is  56 
pounds  per  bushel. 

USES   OF  BYE   STRAW. 

Rye  straw  is  valued  highly  for  bedding  horses,  for  packing 
furniture,  crockery,  and  nursery  stock,  and  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  especially  for  stufling  horse  collars.  It  is  also 
used  in  a  limited  way  for  drinking  straws.  Special  means 
are  often  employed  in  thrashing  to  preserve  the  straw 
straight  and  unbroken.  To  obtain  the  best  prices,  the  straw 
must  be  long,  bright,  and  clean. 

A  brighter  straw  usually  is  obtained  when  it  is  grown  on 
uplands  rather  than  in  valleys  or  on  low-lying  black  soil. 
On  the  lowlands  and  black  soils  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  wet  weather.  Brighter  and  heavier  straw  is 
obtained  by  cutting  a  few  days  before  it  is  fully  ripe. 

Mature  rye  straw  is  not  so  suitable  for  feeding  purposes 
as  straw  from  other  cereals,  especially  that  from  oats  and 
barley.  It  is  tougher  and  less  digestible  and  contains  a 
smaller  amount  of  nutritive  matter.  It  is  nevertheless  fre- 
quently used  for  feeding  in  places  where  it  is  grown. 

MABKETINO  BTE  STRAW. 

Eye  straw  in  neat  square-ended  bales  loads  into  cars  better 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  commands  higher  prices  than 
when  the  bales  are  shaggy  and  rough  in  appearance.  Bales 
are  made  in  different  sizes,  but  one  of  the  best  is  4  feet  in 
length,  tied  usually  with  five  wirts  7.5  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing about  200  poimds.  Sugh  a  bale  is  made  by  using  the  old- 
style  open-topped  box  press  rather  than  the  end-pack  press 
commonly  used  for  hay  and  straw.  The  bundles  of  straw 
as  they  come  from  the  thrasher  are  packed  in  the  box  by 
stepping  on  each  one  as  it  is  placed,  and  folding  over  the 
head  end.  When  the  box  is  full  the  top  is  clamped  on 
and  the  pressure  applied  from  below.  For  best  results  the 
bundles  should  be  rather  small.  Only  well-cured  bright 
straw  is  worth  baling.  About  10  tons  of  baled  straw  make  a 
carload. 
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CAN  THE  INCREASED  RYE  PRODUCTION  BE  MADE 

PERMANENT? 

The  principal  barrier  to  the  increase  of  rye  growing  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  preference  of  the  people  for 
wheat  products,  coupled  with  the  always  sufficient  or  even 
abundant  supplies  of  wheat.  There  has  been  also  a  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  rye  crop  on  the  part  of  both  producer 
and  consumer.  Farmers  have  continued  to  grow  wheat,  even 
where  rye  would  have  been  more  profitable,  because  they  did 
not  know  its  adaptation  or  value  and  because  seed  was  not 
readily  available  and  the  market  for  the  crop  was  not  suf- 
ficient. 

Many  people  of  this  country  in  recent  months  have  been 
getting  acquainted  with  rye.  For  a  long  time  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  been  accustomed  to  a  "ryeless"  diet  But  with 
"  wheatless  "  meals  and  "  wheatless  "  days  as  national  neces- 
sities, we  have  been  glad  to  find  iu  rye  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute. The  wheat  consumption  of  the  country  in  the  past 
has  been  each  year  about  380  pounds  for  each  person,  while 
for  rye  it  has  been  only  about  20  pounds.  In  the  past  year 
more  rye  and  less  wheat  than  formerly  were  eaten. 

Eye  flour  makes  a  wholesome  nutritious  bread,  somewhat 
heavier  and  darker  than  that  from  wheat  flour,  the  color 
probably  being  due  to  the  darker  gluten  it  contains.  The 
dough  from  rye  flour  often  becomes  too  soft  and  falls  or  be- 
comes soggy.  To  correct  this,  wheat  flour  equal  to  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  the  quantity  of  rye  flour  is  often  added. 
The  addition  of  the  wheat  flour  improves  the  qualities  of  the 
dough,  that  from  rye  flour  alone  being  very  sticky  and  dif- 
ficult to  handle.  Wheat  and  rye  flour  can  be  and  are,  of 
course,  mixed  in  any  proportion  for  baking. 

How  far  the  preference  for  wheat  may  be  permanently 
overcome  by  the  conditions  incident  to  the  war  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Many  of  the  theories  and  practices  regarding 
food  have  been  upset,  and  it  may  be  that  a  permanent 
change  will  take  place  in  relation  to  rye  as  a  food.  Defi- 
nite steps  in  this  direction  have  already  been  taken  by  large 
numbers  of  people,  and  behind  the  change  are  some  sound 
economic,  as  well  as  agronomic,  factors. 
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Desirable  varieties  of  rye  have  been  developed  and  are 
being  distributed  widely.  Knowledge  of  the  crop  is  being 
gained  by  farmers  who  did  not  know  it  a  few  years  ago. 
People  are  learning  to  use  rye  as  an  article  of  diet.  If  they 
will  only  continue  and  increase  their  use  of  it,  the  greatest 
and  most  potent  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  rye  production 
in  the  United  States  will  have  been  removed,  and  the  con- 
sumers will  be  assisting  in  establishing  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture better  suited  to  the  country  and  productive  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  foodstuffs  on  the  present  cultivated  acreage. 


HOME  MIXING  OP  FERTILIZERS. 

By  G.  G.  FLETCHEBy 

Scientist,  Investigation  of  Fertilizer  Resources,  Bureau  of  Soils. 
WHAT  ARE  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  ? 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  are  usuaUy  mixtures  of 
materials  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash.  These  so-called  complete  fertilizers  may  be  bought 
ready-mixed,  or  the  ingredients  may  be  bought  and  mixed  at 
home.  Very  much  greater  quantities  of  the  factory-mixed 
goods  are  sold  in  this  country,  but  the  practice  of  home  mix- 
ing is  growing,  especially  among  large  users  and  farmers' 
organization& 

The  reasons  are  easily  found.  Home-mixing  is  usually 
very  much  cheaper,  and  many  times  it  is  better.  The  farmer 
not  only  learns  more  about  fertilizers,  but  he  is  certain  of 
what  he  is  using.  Especially,  in  many  cases,  it  is  important 
to  know  what  form  of  nitrogen  is  used.  For  example,  for 
some  crops  a  quick-acting  nitrogen  carrier  is  essential;  for 
others  a  slow-acting  one,  becoming*  avitilable  gradually 
throughout  the  season,  is  better.  The  home  mixer  can  pur- 
chase nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate  and  be  certain 
that  he  is  using  high-grade  materials,  but  in  factory  goods 
the  nitrogen  is  not  always  in  the  form  wanted. 

It  has  been  urged  that  factory  goods  are  better  mixed, 
easier  to  obtain,  and  represent  higher  skill  in  compounding, 
but  all  these  objections  to  home  mixing  are  readily  overcome. 

Undoubtedly  home  mixing  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer, 
both  financially  and  educationally,  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Where  only  a  small  amount  is  to  be  bought,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  buy  complete  mixtures,  and  this  course  may  also 
be  best  for  the  man  who  is  not  in  position  to  study  the  sub- 
ject.   Home  mixing,  however,  has  proved  successful  in  all 

parts  of  the  country. 
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The  materials  commonly  used  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Composition  of  the  principal  commercial  fertilizing  materials. 


FertillEing  znsterial. 


Supplying  nitrogen: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Dried  blood  (high  grade) 

Dried  blood  (low  grade) 

Oxioentrated  tankage 

Tankage  (bone) 

Dried  fish  scrap 

Ck>ttonseed  meal 

CSastor  pomaoe 

(Taldum  cyanamid 

Supplying  phosphoric  acid: 

Ground  bone  (raw) 

.  Acid  phosphate 

Basic  slag 

Raw  ground  phosphate  rock. 
Suppl3ring  potash: 

Potassium  sulphate 

Potassium  muriate 

Kalnit 

Kelp  ash 

Nebraska  potash  salts 

Wood  ashes 

Dried  sheep  manure 


Nitrogen. 


Per  cent. 

15. 5  to  16.0 

19.0  to  20. 5 

12.0  to  14.0 

10.0  to  11.0 

11.0  to  12.5 

5.0  to  6.0 

7.010  0.0 

6.5 to   7.5 

5.0  to  6.0 

19.0to22.0 

Z5to   4.5 


1.51  to   3.09 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


Percent. 


3.0  to  5.0 
1.0  to  2.0 
11.0  to  14.0 
6.0  to  8.0 
1.5 to  2.0 
l.Oto   1.5 


20.0to25.0 
12.0tol6.0 
17.0  to  18.0 
a6.0to35.0 


l.Oto  2.0 
a95to  2.50 


Potash. 


Per  cent. 


2.0 to  3.0 
l.Oto   3.0 


48.0to52.0 

48.0to62.0 

12.0tol2.5 

3«.0 

22.0 

2.0to   8.0 

a33to   2.24 


PURCHASING  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS. 

In  the  purchase  of  materials  good  business  judgment 
should  be  used.  Wide  competition  should  be  sought  and 
prices  procured  not  only  from  local  merchants  but  from 
large  fertilizer  firms  in  the  home  State  and  adjoining  States. 
Lists  of  firms  may  be  obtained  from  the  "State  experiment 
station  director  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Buy  for  cash  to  get  best  prices.  Buy  well  in  advance.  This 
not  only  insures  a  better  price  but  permits  the  use  of  farm 
labor  in  the  winter  when  it  is  often  not  occupied  profitably. 
Home  miidng  may  be  done  in  the  bam  when  the  weather  is 
too  inclement  for  outside  work. 
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inXING  COMMERCIAL  FERTtUZERS. 

The  mixing  of*  the  materials  is  comparatively  simple. 
Any  tight  floor  or  a  wagon  box  may  be  used  and  tools  at 
hand  may  be  employed.  The  materials  are  spread  in  layers, 
usually  the  most  bulky  first,  and  thoroughly  shoveled  to- 
gether. The  mixture  is  passed  through  a  screen,  and  any 
lumps  broken  up  with  a  tamper  or  the  back  of  a  shovel.  The 
author  uses  a  very  large  long-handled  mortar  hoe  for  mixing, 
and  some  will  find  this  a  convenient  tool,  but  its  purchase 
especially  for  this  purpose  is  not  necessary.  Where  large 
amounts  are  to  be  mixed  it  would  probably  pay  to  buy  a  small 
rotary  mixer  such  as  is  sold  for  concrete  mixing  on  the 
farm.  The  mixing  should  be  continued  until  the  material  is 
fine  and  uniform,  and  then  it  may  be  bagged  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place  until  used. 

To  avoid  caking  and  losses,  certain  ingredients  should  not 
be  used  together  in  the  same  mixture,  and  the  following  dia- 
gram will  give  this  information : 


Fh>.  S. — Diagram  Indicating  what  fertlllier  materials  majr  and  laa;  not  b« 
■afely  mUi4.  The  dark  lines  unite  materials  whlctr  atiould  never  be  mixed. 
the  double  tinea  those  wblcb  sbould  be  applied  Immediately  after  mixing,  and 
the  single  llnee  tboae  wblch  maj  be  mixed  at  an;  ttme. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  start  home  mixing  is  to  dupli- 
cate a  formula  already  in  use.  A  beginner  should  take  a 
mixture  which  has  been  successfully  used  on  the  crop  he  is 
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raising  on  similar  soil,  get  a  price  on  the  mixed  goods,  and 
then  see  what  a  home  mixture  of  similar  composition  will 
cost 

The  following  table  will  help  in  calculating  home  mix- 
tures. In  making  ton  lots,  to  get  1  per  cent,  use  amounts 
shown  in  first  column;  for  2  per  cent,  used  the  second  col- 
umn, and  so  on. 

QuantUies  of  fertilizer  ingredients  to  he  used  to  give  definite  percent- 
ages in  a  ton  of  mixture,^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Ingredient. 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

oent. 

oent. 

oent. 

oent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Carriers  of  nitrogen  (N): 

Nitrate  of  soda  (15 

Lb9. 

Lbi. 

Lb8. 

Hu, 

Lbi, 

Lfu. 

Lbt. 

Lbt, 

Lbs, 

Lbt. 

percent  N) 

133 

206 

400 

632 

000 

800 

033 

1,000 

1,200 

1,333 

Sulphate  of  anunooia 

(30  per  cent  N) 

100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

000 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

Cottonseed  meal  (7 

percent  N) 

285 

671 

850 

1,142 

1,428 

1,714 

2,000 

Dried  blood  (10  per 

9 

*  — — ~- 

centN) 

200 

400 

000 

800 

1,000 

1.200 

1,400 

1,000 

1,800 

2,000 

Phosphoric  add  carriers 

«,'WV 

(PfO»): 

Acid  phosphate  (12 

percent  P|0») 

IM 

833 

600 

000 

833 

1,000 

1,100 

1,333 

1,500 

1,000 

Add  phosphate  (14 

per  cent  P|0») 

142 

286 

428 

671 

714 

860 

1,000 

1,112 

1,285 

1,428 

Oroond  bone*  (23 

percent  PfO») 

87 

174 

201 

848 

436 

622 

000 

006 

783 

800 

Potash  carriers  (KtO): 

Potassium  sulphate 

(50  per  cent) 

40 

80 

120 

100 

200 

240 

280 

320 

300 

400 

Potassium  chloride 

(fiO  per  cent) 

40 

80 

120 

100 

200 

240 

280 

820 

aoo 

400 

Kelp  ash  (30  per  cent 

K«0) 

60 

133 

200 

200 

333 

400 

400 

633 

000 

000 

Nebraska  lakes  pot- 

ash (22  per  cent). . 

90 

180    270 

300 

450 

640 

030 

720 

810 

900 

1  Where  the  combined  materials  do  not  total  2,000  pounds  a  filler  may  be  used  to  bring  up 
the  mixture  to  that  wdght. 
s  Qround  bone  also  carries  nitrogen. 

Example:  To  make  up  a  2-8-2  mixture  using  acid  phos- 
phate, nitrate  of  soda,  and  potassium  sulphate,  use  266 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1,142  pounds  of  14  per  cent  acid 
phosphate,  80  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash;  total  1,488 
pounds;  make  up  total  of  2,000  pounds  with  512  pounds  of 
ground  limestone,  dried  peat,  or  muck  or  sand.     Like  the 
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fertilizer  ingredients  themselves,  any  filler  used  should  be 
fine  and  dry. 

A  4-7-10  mixture  of  the  same  materials  would  call  for  532 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
and  400  pounds  of  potassium  sulphate;  total  1,932  pounds; 
add  68  pounds  of  filler  to  make  up  to  2,000  pounds. 

The  simple  formulas  following  have  been  recommended : 

Poands. 

Oottonseed  meal 1,000 

Acid  phosphate  (14  per  cent) 1,000 

Total 2, 000 

Approximate  analysis,  3  per  cent  nitrogen    (N),  7  per 

cent  phosphoric  acid   (PaOs),  and  1  per  cent  potash 

(KaO). 

The  foregoing  sometimes  is  recommended  as  a  general 
fertilizer  where  quick  action  is  not  essential. 

Poands. 

Add  phosphate  (14  per  cent) 1,000 

Ground  bone 1, 000 

Total 2, 000 

Approximate  analysis,  18  per  cent  PaO^  and  1  to  2  per 
cent  N. 

This,  as  is  seen,  contains  no  potash  and  only  a  small 
amoimt  of  nitrogen.  For  clay  soils  rich  in  potash  where 
plenty  of  manure  has  been  used,  the  foregoing  mixture  will 
be  found  good. 

Poands. 
Nitrate  of  soda 200 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 200 

Fish  scrap 400 

Acid  phosphate 1, 000 

Sulphate  of  potash 200 

The  approximate  analysis  of  above  material  is  5  per  cent 
nitrogen  (N,  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  (PaO^),  and  5 
per  cent  potash  (KaO). 

This  is  a  good  garden  fertilizer  havine  nitrosren  in  dif- 
fering degrees  of  availability. 

MAKING  A  FERTILIZER  FORMULA. 

A  general  rule  to  use  in  making  up  formulas  is  first  to 
decide  what  percentages  are  required,  and  then  what  mate- 
rials shall  be  used.  Start  with  the  phosphoric  acid  (PaO). 
Acid  phosphate  is  almost  universally  used  for  this.  With  12- 
per  cent  goods  and  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  desired  in 
the  mixture,  the  reasoning  would  be  as  follows :  If  the  whole 
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mixture  were  acid  phosphate,  it  would  contain  12  per  cent; 
as  8  per  cent  is  desired,  we  take  eight-twelfths  or  two-thirds 
of  the  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  or  1,222  pounds;  if  6  per 
cent  were  wanted  we  would  take  six-twelfths  or  one-half  or 
1,000  pounds  in  a  ton.  Similarly  with  nitrogen.  *  If  nitrate 
of  soda  contains  15.65  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  we  want  2 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  2/15.65  or  approximately  one-eighth  of 
the  mixture  or  250  pounds  in  a  ton  will  be  the  amount. 

Similarly  with  potash.  If  we  have  Nebraska  potash  salts 
carrying  22  per  cent  of  potash,  and  desire  2  per  cent  in  the 
mixture,  we  put  in  two  twenty-seconds  or  one-eleventh  of  this 
material,  giving  approximately  182  pounds,  in  1  ton. 

Any  other  material  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  exact  down  to  the  fraction  of  a  per 
cent,  as  fertilizer  application  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  a 
slight  variation  in  the  calculation  will  not  cause  any  los!:», 
usually,  in  the  agricultural  value  of  the  mixture. 

PROFITS  FROM  HOME  MIXING  FERTIUZERS. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  estimate  as  to  the  profits  to 
be  expected  from  home  mixing.  In  normal  times  these  have 
been  usually  from  $5  to  $15  per  ton  less  in  high-grade  formu- 
las than  in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  always  profitable,  how- 
ever, the  saving  usually  being  substantial.  A  retail  price, 
for  example  of  a  2-8-2  mixture  quoted  farmers  in  January, 
1919,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  $52  per  ton.  Acid  phosphate 
can  be  purchased  in  the  same  locality  for  $22  per  ton,  Govern- 
ment nitrate  of  soda  for  $81  per  ton,  plus  freight,  and  potash 
for  $4.25  per  unit  in  large  lots.*  At  these  figures,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  ton  of  home-mixed  fertilizer  would  cost  less 
than  $15,  the  nitrogen  $10.25,  and  the  potash  $8.50,  a  total  of 
$33.75,  a  difference  in  favor  of  home  mixing.  If  we  allow 
$3.25  a  ton  for  mixing  and  other  charges,  the  saving  is  $15 
a  ton.  Each  extra  unit  of  potash  will  cost  only  $4.25  as 
against  $6  charged  the  farmer  by  the  dealer,  the  nitrogen 
also  being  obtained  for  less  per  unit  than  the  dealer 
charges.  An  extra  3  per  cent  of  potash,  bringing  the  for- 
mula up  to  5  per  cent,  will  increase  the  profit  per  ton  for 
home  mixing  $5.25. 

^  A  unit  is  1  per  cent  in  1  ton,  or  20  pounds.  For  example,  potassluni  sul- 
phate has  50  units  of  potash  and  sodium  nitrate  approximately  15  units  of 
nitrogen. 


LESS  CHOLERA— MORE  HOGS. 

By  O.  B.  Hess, 
Office  of  Hog-Cholera  Control^  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

HOG-CHOLERA  CONTROL  WORK. 

WITHOUT  yielding  to  undue  optimism,  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  losses  from  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States 
are  on  the  decline.  They  have  become  less  year  by  year  since 
1913,  when  Federal  control  work  was  begun,  and  the  disease 
now  rarely  causes  losses  in  herds  which  have  received  the  pre- 
ventive-serum  treatment  properly  administered. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1918,  hog- 
cholera  work  was  extended  to  34  States,  principally  those  in 
which  swine  raising  is  a  well-developed  branch  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  A  force  averaging  165  veterinarians  has 
been  maintained,  working  in  cooperation  with  State  author- 
ities in  charge  of  quarantine  and  other  regulatory  measures 
necessary  for  the  success  of  control  work.  The  activities  of 
the  Federal  veterinarians  have  been  of  widely  varied  char- 
acter, but  the  main  goal  toward  which  the  work  converges  is 
the  suppression  of  bog  cholera  and  the  improvement  of  hog 
health. 

FIELD  WIDE  IN  SCOPE. 

To  this  end  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  veterinarians 
make  investigations  of  reported  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera, 
hold  autopsies,  diagnose  animal  diseases,  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  treatment  and  handling  of  outbreaks,  including 
the  proper  disposal  of  dead  animals.  They  supervise  treat- 
ment of  hogs  and  the  disinfection  of  premises  when  neces- 
sary. In  addition  to  this  main  phase  of  the  work,  they  ad- 
vise with  practicing  veterinarians  concerning  the  importance 
of  proper  diagnosis  and  the  use  of  the  preventive-serum 
treatment  for  hog  cholera.  Special  stress  is  placed  on  right 
methods  of  disinfection  and  tbe  manner  of  dealing  with  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases.  They  also  disseminate 
knowledge  in  the  proper  use  of  modem  biological  products. 
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During  the  war  emergency,  the  efforts  of  department  veteri- 
narians were  helpful  in  conserving  and  increasing  produc- 
tion of  pork  products  and  fats.  The  extent  to  which  hog 
raisers  are  now  protecting  their  swine  against  cholera  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  practice  of  vaccination  and  the  adop- 
tion of  sanitary  measures.  During  the  fiscal  year  1918  more 
than  five  and  one-half  million  hogs  were  inoculated  with 
antihog-cholera  serum,  and  somewhat  more  than  2,200 
farms,  found  to  be  infected  with  cholera,  were  cleaned  and 
diisinfected  under  supervision  of  the  department  veteri- 
narians. Altogether,  representatives  of  the  department 
visited  more  than  15,000  farms  to  investigate  reported  out- 
breaks, to  apply  preventive  measures,  and  to  clean  and  dis- 
infect premises. 

In  addition  to  the  control  work,  educational  activities, 
such  as  meetings  at  which  demonstrations  and  lectures  deal- 
ing with  recognized  methods  of  preventing  the  disease  were 
given,  have  been  attended  by  more  than  100,000  farmers. 
This  class  of  work  is  commonly  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  extension  branches  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  with 
the  object  of  creating  interest  in  control  measures. 

SAFETY  FROM  CHOLERA  ENCOURAGES  PRODUCTION. 

An  important  result  of  hog-cholera  control  work  has  been 
the  stunulus  given  the  development  of  swine  raising  in  the 
South.  In  connection  with  other  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment in  this  line,  the  assurance  given  to  southern  farmers 
that  hogs  can  be  produced  without  fear  of  losses  from 
cholera  has  encouraged  growing  not  only  larger  numbers  of 
animals  but  also  better  types.  This  feature  has  been  notice- 
able particularly  in  Georgia.  A  few  years  ago  that  State 
purchased  about  40,000,000  pounds  of  pork  more  than  it  pro- 
duced annually,  but  efforts  for  the  control  of  hog  cholera 
have  gradually  extended  over  the  entire  State,  with  resulting 
confidence  in  hog  raising.  By  1918  Georgia  was  producing 
pork  enough  to  make  shipments  to  outside  points,  besides 
supplying  a  large  number  of  hogs  to  its  local  slaughtering 
establishments.  Similar  progress  has  been  made  in  Missis^- 
sippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 

Now  that  definite  proof  has  been  furnished  that  hog 
cholera  is  preventable,  the  Southern  States,  aided  by  many 
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II  practical  and  inexpensive  disinfecting  outfit. 
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favorable  factors,  such  as  reasonably  low  land  values,  cheap 
feed,  and  mild  climate,  no  doubt  will  excel  in  swine  produc- 
tion. 

The  application  of  sanitary  measures  and  the  proper  use 
of  the  preventive-serum  treatment  have  accomplished  results 
gratifying  in  individual  cases  but  most  striking  when  con- 
sidered collectively.  How  great  a  menace  hog  cholera  has 
been  to  the  Nation's  swine  industry  may  be  judged  from  the 
accepted  estimate  that  90  per  cent  of  hogs  lost  through  all  ail- 
ments die  from  cholera.  In  1918,  however,  the  death  rate 
of  swine  from  disease  was  placed  at  42.1  per  1,000  head, 
making  the  mortality  rate  from  cholera  practically  38  per' 
thousand.  Thus  the  loss  was  somewhat  less  than  4  per  cent 
for  the  United  States,  the  lowest  on  record,  according  to^  the 
department's  figures. 

HOPE  REPLACES  DISCOURAGEMENT. 

Results  so  encouraging  may  be  credited  Tirincipally  to  a 
more  general  application  of « sanitary  measures  and  the  • 
proper  use  of  the  preventive-serum  treatment.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  reported  ravages  of  cholera  had  discouraged  hog 
raisers  because  losses  from  the  disease  were 'more  than  the 
profits  from  the  surviving  animals. 

Immunizing  swine  against  the  disease,  however,  combined 
with  proper  handling — ^both  of  which  are  included  in  the  de- 
partment's field  activities — ^has  convinced  farmers  that  the 
industry  is  a  profitable  investment  and  can  be  engaged  in 
with  entire  safety.  According  to  best  estimates  the  nimiber 
of  swine  produced  last  year  exceeded  any  previous  record  in  * 
the  history  of  the  industry.  The  increase,  though  largely  a 
patriotic  undertaking,  was  also  accelerated  by  confidence 
among  producers  in  the  effectiveness  of  cholera-control 
methods. 

The  continued  world  need  for  pork  and  its  products  calls 
for  renewed  efforts  in  cholera  control  with  the  view  ulti- 
mately of  eradicating  the  disease  from  this  country's  herds. 
To  that  end  the  department  asks  for  a  full  measure  of  con- 
tinued cooperation  from  every  one  interested  in  the  in- 
creased production  and  improvement  of  swine. 

Though  a  disease  for  which  there  is  still  no  reliable  cure, 
hog  cholera  can  be  prevented,  safely  and  with  certainty,  by 
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immunizing  the  animals  according  to  the  methods  developed 
and  now  in  general  use.  To  be  sure,  much  progress  has  been 
made,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  losses  are  still  enormous  and 
the  risk  in  unvaccinated  herds  is  greater  than  ever,  owing 
to  the  high  plane  of  prices  for  both  breeding  animals  and 
those  raised  for  meat.  On  every  farm  where  hogs  are  raised 
the  opportunity  now  exists  to  take  advantage  of  the  means 
available — vaccination  and  better  sanitation — further  to  de- 
crease swine  losses.  Those  caused  by  cholera  are  now  less 
than  4  per  cent,  but  we  must  not  stop  until  the  disease  be- 
comes extinct  in  the  United  States. 


SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  THE  SEED 
INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Specialist  in  Seed  Marketing^  and  G.  C.  Edleb, 
Investigator  in  Seed  Marketing,  Bureau  of  Markets. 

MORE  SEEDS  WILL  BE  HOME  GROWN. 

ONE  of  the  basic  agricultural  industries  that  have  under- 
gone many  changes,  influenced  by  the  war,  is  the  seed 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Doubtless  some  of  these 
changed  conditions  will  become  permanent  features  of  the 
industry,  with  the  result  that  this  country  will  tend  to  be- 
come more  independent  of  the  world's  supply  of  seeds.  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  in  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of 
vegetable  seeds  the  United  States  has  not  reached  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  that  some  other  countries  have  reached 
after  many  years  and  generations  of  specialized  effort;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  few,  if  any,  countries  have  ever  made  the 
rapid  strides  in  vegetable-seed  production  that  this  country 
did  during  the  war. 

Many  of  the  effects  that  have  oeen  noted  may  or  may  not 
be  permanent.  It  is  too  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  to 
prognosticate  their  permanency,  but  their  future  is  worthy 
of  careful  study  at  this  time.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate between  those  effects  that  are  traceable  directly  to  the 
war  and  those  that  are  an  indirect  result  of  the  war,  but 
some  of  those  that  have  been  noted  are  discussed  rather 
briefly  in  this  article. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  Table  1  are  given  figures  compiled  from  data  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  showing  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  during  the  first  year  after  our  entry  into  the 
war,  and  our  average  annual  imports  during  the  three-year 
war  period  ending  June  30,  1917,  as  compared  with  the 
average  annual  imports  before  the  war  for  a  five-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1914.  A  study  of  these  figures  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  of  practically  all  field  and  vegetable  seeds  used 
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exclusivdy  for  planting  purposes  the  imports  before  the  war 
exceeded  those  during  the  war,  and  in  most  cases  the  differ- 
ence is  considerable.  The  table  was  published  in  the  issue 
of  the  Seed  Reporter  for  October  5, 1918. 

Table  1. — Imports  of  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds  into  the 

United  States. 


Kind  of  seed. 


Beet,  sugar 

Beet,  "aU  other" 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Castor  bean  J 

Cauliflower 

Celery  1 

Collard 

Com  salad 

Eggplant 

Kale 

Kohl-rabl 

Mushroom  spawn 

Mustard^ 

Parsley  i 

Parsnip 

Pepper 

Radish 

Spinach 

Turnip  and  rutabaga . . . 

Flower  seeds  * 

AliWfa 

Alsike  clover 

Crimson  clover 

Red  clover 

White  clover 

Clovers,  "all other" 

Grasses,  "all  other" 

Hairy  (winter)  vetch . . . 
Common  (spring)  vetch . 

Rape! 

Soy  beans  1 


Imports, 

first  year 

of  United 

States  war, 

year  ending, 

June  30, 

1918. 


Pounds. 

15,636,541 

447,878 

83,210 

32,500 

58,048,090 

7,969 

167,684 

17 

1,945 

2,060 

8,016 

16,770 

16,023 

13,035,837 

66,494 

7,065 

21,884 

102,735 

804,789 

2,150,965 

1126,422 

87,244 

3,065,037 

1,601,503 

861,700 


2,062,429 

5,618,204 

178,766 


12,673,276 
31,812,997 


Average 
annual  Im- 
ports, 3-ycar 
war  period 
ending  June 
307l917. 


Pouttda, 

13,135,456 

753,376 

270,470 

46,651 

46,060,560 

0,963 

667,695 

3,073 

4,843 

1,057 

34,965 

12,025 

79,234 

12,174,066 

82,283 

88,477 

11,729 

326,344 

869,321 

1,664,728 

1198,512 

3,996,613 

2,042,314 

6,765,753 

15,968,322 

230,073 

2,654,762 

11,888,185 

265,001 

65,179 

6,663,615 

4,061,755 


Average 
annual  Im- 
ports, pre- 
war period 
ending  June 

30, 1914.* 


Pounds. 
11,616,300 

819,  ns 

252,528 

149,724 

43,818,060 

8,711 

199,358 

667 

7,068 

1,795 

30,326 

21,400 

279,  OM 

10,819,715 

U8,112 

80,702 

14,515 

491,097 

1,241,758 

1,735,033 

«239.371 

7,301,712 

6,057.196 

8,637,597 

12,328,449 

1,263,881 

4,801,686 

16,644,424 

2,948,075 

753,705 

5,668,952 

1,929,435 


i  Imported  both  for  planting  and  other  purposes. 

s  The  prewar  period  from  which  this  average  has  been  computed  includes  5  years  from  Jtine 
30, 1903,  to  June  30, 1914,  for  the  first  21  items  covering  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  3  yean 
from  June  30,  1911,  to  June  30,  1914,  for  the  remaining  items  covering  field  seeds,  exoept  soy 
beans,  for  which  the  imports  only  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  of  that  period  are  available. 

*  Figures  given  indicate  value  in  dollars  instead  of  quantity  in  pounds. 
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During  the  war  the  exports  of  vegetable  seeds  and  of  some 
field  seeds,  which  in  the  past  have  been  imported  in  larger 
quantities  than  they  have  been  exported,  in  the  main  greatlr 
exceeded  the  exports  before  the  war,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  restrictions  had  to  be  placed  on  seed  exports  to  con- 
serve ocean  tonnage,  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  seed  at 
home,  and  to  guard  against  shipments  billed  to  neutral 
countries  but  ultimately  meant  for  enemy  countries.  Un- 
fortunately, export  figures  for  field  and  vegetable  seeds  are 
not  available  except  somewhat  incomplete  figures  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  July  1,  1917  and  1918.  The  exports  of 
vegetable  seeds  for  these  two  fiscal  years  compared  with  the 
anticipated  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1919, 
as  reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  by  the 
largest  seed  dealers  indicate  that  a  marked  increase  in  the 
exports  of  vegetable  seeds  has  taken  place  during  the  war, 
even  at  a  time  when  our  own  domestic  demand  was  greater 
than  ever  before.  Table  2  shows  where  the  greatest  gains 
in  vegetable  seed  exports  were  made. 

DOMESTIC  DEMANDS  FOR  SEED. 

The  war  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  domestic 
demand  for  vegetable  seed  and  certain  kinds  of  field  seed. 
By  means  of  the  publicity  given  by  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  by  seedsmen  and  periodicals  to  war 
gardens,  a  greater  demand  for  vegetable  seed  arose  than  was 
ever  before  experienced.  People  in  cities  who  had  never 
planted  gardens  were  influenced  to  "do  their  bit"  toward 
solving  the  food  problem  by  making  gardens.  While  it  is 
true  that  in  some  localities  the  sales  of  seed  to  market  gar- 
deners decreased,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  small  sales 
to  the  vastly  increased  number  of  amateur  gardeners. 

In  order  to  help  feed  the  allies,  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, spurred  on  by  record  prices,  patriotically  responded  to 
the  appeal  for  more  food  crops  by  planting  greater  acreages 
of  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  and,  while  conditions 
were  not  always  favorable,  they  succeeded  in  surpassing  the 
record  production  of  many  of  these  crops.  Increased  acre- 
age, of  course,  meant  an  increased  demand  for  seeds  with 
which  to  plant  these  crops,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
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quantity  of  seed  planted  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  barley  was 
sold  commercially  in  1918  than  in  1917,  and  probably  than  in 
most  of  the  years  prior  to  the  war.  While  it  is  true  that  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  seed  of  grain  crops 
is  sold  for  planting  purposes  by  conmiercial  agencies,  never- 
theless this  small  percentage  often  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  the  seed  dealers  were  quick  to  sense  the  in- 
creased demand  for  seed  grains. 

Table  2. — Vegetable  seed  exports  for  the  United  States, 


Item. 


Beans,  dwarf  snap 

Beans,  garden  pole  (not  In- 
cluding lima) 

Beet,  garden 

Beet,  mangel 

Beet,  sugar 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Cucumber 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Muskmelon 

Watermelon 

Onion  seed 

Onion  sets 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas,  garden 

Pepper 

Pumpkin 

Radish 

Salsify 

Spinach 

Squash,  summer 

Squash,  winter 

Sweet  com 

Tomato 

Turnip,  English 

Turnip,  Swede 


Estimated 
quantity 

reserved  for 

export  dur- 
ing year 

ending  July 
l7l919.i 


Pounds. 
337,049 

58,450 

160,404 

31,096 

60,300 

3,468 

060,314 


11,738 
30,943 


306,353 


406,410 


54,393 

4,384,177 

516 


346,527 
46,990 


380,816 

10,44a 

9,397 

28,938 


Exports 

for  year 

*endtng  July 

1,W18,« 


Pounds. 
199,003 

36,553 

43,398 

7,355 

30,346 

15,468 

400,000 

516 

3,997 

38,653 

314 

370,436 

3,600 

6,305 

343,333 

333,400 

9,406 

16,733 

3,713,101 

931 

2,894 

104,048 

18,134 

9,316 

3,789 

3,950 

409,335 

10,913 

92,304 

35,990 


Exix>rts 

for  year 

ending  July 

1, 1917.« 


Pounds. 
194,959 

17,334 

44,383 

16,619 

300 

17,337 

150,370 

355 

1,927 

44,931 

277 

313,678 

3,033 

7,499 

391,783 

358,434 

5,258 

10,423 

7,389,335 

851 

3,487 

59,065 

2,806 

1,993 

2,872 

2,515 

215,187 

5,387 

6,841 

10,514 


1  Seed  Export  Survey  of  Sept.  11, 1918. 


«  Seed  Survey  of  July  1, 1918. 
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The  increased  acreage  of  food  crops  was  generally  at  the 
expense  of  grass  or  forage  crops,  a  condition  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  European  countries.  The  demand  for  these 
seeds,  therefore,  appears  with  certain  exceptions  to  have 
been  less  than  usual.  The  demand  for  clover  seed,  sown  in 
many  localities  more  for  improving  the  soil  than  for  the 
revenue  it  brings  as  a  hay  or  seed  crop,  has  been  exceedingly 
good  during  the  war. 

INFLUENCE  OF  WAR  ON  SEED  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  vegetable  seed  in  the  United  States  has 
been  revolutionized  by  the  war.  Previously,  most  of  the 
beet,  carrot,  radish,  and  spinach  seed  planted  in  this  country* 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to  a  less 
extent  from  other  countries.  Instead  of  an  importer  of 
these  and  other  seeds,  the  United  States  became  an  exporter, 
and  the  gains  made  in  exports  have  already  been  shown  in 
Table  2.  In  1916,  European  countries  began  placing  large 
contracts  with  commercial  seed  growers  in  the  United 
States  for  the  production  of  many  crops  which  in  the  past 
had  not  been  grown  here  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  and  the  falling  off  of  imports;  the  acreage 
planted  in  old,  proved  localities  was  increased  and  new  areas 
of  production  were  sought,  particularly  with  reference  to 
vegetable  seeds,  but  to  a  much  less  degree  with  reference  to 
field  seeds.  While  some  new  areas  were  found  to  give  better 
yields  or  seeds  of  better  quality  than  did  old  areas,  the  ex- 
pense of  pioneering  was  often  such  a  drawback  as  to  dis- 
courage further  increased  production  in  many  of  the  new 
areas.  However,  it  is  apparent  to  many  growers  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  seed  may  be  produced  in  a  number  of  places  in 
this  country,  and  that  one  of  the  best  assurances  against 
total  failure  of  seed  crops  is  the  diversification  of  acreages  as 
much  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  realized  that  cer- 
tain localities  are  better  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  few 
kinds  of  seed  than  are  other  localities. 

Figures  4  to  9  show  the  location  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  in  which  many  of  the  most  important  vege- 
table   seeds   are   grown.     Table    3   shows   the   conunercial 
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acreage,  average  yield  per  acre,  commercial  production,  and 
consumption  of  vegetable  seed  crops  in  1918,  1917,  and  1916, 
as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  a  survey  made  July 
1,  1918. 

Table  3. — Commercial  acreage,  average  yield  per  acre,  commercial 
production,  and  estimated  com^mercial  consumption  of  vegetable 
seed  for  the  United  States, 

[A  revised  tabulation  of  reports  from  185  commercial  vegetable-seed  growers 
reporting  in  the  vegetable-seed  production  survey  of  July  1,  1918,  includlDg 
information  and  estimates  from  other  sources.] 


Kind  of  seed. 


Beans,  dwarf  snap , 

Beans,  garden  pole  (not  in- 
cluding lima) 

Beet,  garden 

Beet«mangeL 

Beet,  sugar 

Qabbage 

Carrot 

Celery 

Cucumber 

Kale 

Lettuce , 

Muskmelon 

Watermelon 

Onion  seed 

Onion  sets 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas,  garden 

Pepper 

Pumpkin 

Radish 

Salsify 

Spinach. 

Squash,  summer 

Squash,  winter , 

Sweet  com 

Tomato 

Turnip,  English 

Turnip,  Swede , 


Commercial  acreage. 


1918 


Acres. 
70,868 

6,297 
2,748 

418 
6,014 

974 
4,622 

175 
3,053 

n 

2,276 

1,558 

10,522 

7,233 

3,470 

155 

269 
110,194 

715 
1,490 
8,646 

123 
3,942 

916 

2,539 

13,934 

4,024 

766 

271 


1917 


Acres. 
63,524 

4,029 

826 

20 

4,638 

737 

1,965 

84 

4,694 

18 

1,979 

1,827 

8,929 

3,782 

2,637 

109 

137 

110, 129 

686 

1,512 

3,521 

131 

1,415 

836 

1,328 

12,975 

3,204 

24 

21 


1916 


Acres. 
63,581 

4,971 

342 

5 

5,656 

765 

1,039 

85 

4,397 

55 

1,723 

1,791 

6,249 

3,181 

2,478 

78 

90 

72,130 

432 

1,201 

2,631 

52 

123 

1,068 

1,131 

14,420 

2,460 

54 


Average  yield  per  acre. 


1918  esti- 
mated. 


Pounds. 
514 

627 
889 
873 
980 
161 
508 
370 
210 
153 
320 
148 
105 
205 
11,380 
360 
743 
598 
100 
151 
225 
228 
395 
158 
102 
1,180 

71 
290 

80 


1917 


Pounds. 
234 

315 
562 
1,504 
1,004 
393 
574 
335 
218 
250 
457 
161 

71 
259 
11,851 
772 
499 
444 

31 

72 
176 
431 
220 
145 

70 
640 

92 
127 
418 


1916 


Pounds. 
237 

243 
587 
720 
080 
284 
574 
6U 
200 
640 
626 
156 

75 

418 

9,184 

1,58S 

748 

721 

39 

94 
274 
624 
364 
154 

78 
588 

76 
875 
384 
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Table  3. — Commercial  acreage^  average  yield  per  acre,  commercial 
production^  and  estimated  commercial  consumption  of  vegetable 
seed  for  the  United  States — Cod  tinned.  - 


Kind  of  seed. 


Beuu,  dwarf  snap 

Beans,  garden  pole  (not  in- 

cbidingUma) 

Beet,  garden 

Beet,  mangel 

Beet,  sugar 

Oabbage 

Canot 

Celery 

Cocomber 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Moskmelon. 

Watomelon 

Onion  seed 

Onion  sets 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas,  garden 

Pepper....... 

PnmpUn. 

Radish 

Sahiiy 

Spinach 

Squash,  sommer 

Squash,  winter 

Sweet  com. 

Tomato 

Turnip,  £n«^ish 

Turnip,  Swede 


Gommerdal  production. 


1918  esti- 
mate. 


Poundt. 
96,425,000 

3,050,000 

3,440,000 

365,000 

5,000,000 

157,000 

3,350,000 

65,000 

640,000 

10,900 

730,000 

330,000 

1,100,000 

1,480,000 

30,500,000 

56,000 

200,000 

65,913,000 

n,500 

335,000 

1,940,000 

38,000 

1,560,000 

145,000 

260,000 

16,500,000 

387,000 

323,700 

32,000 


1917 


Pounds. 
14,809,000 

1,268,000 

464,000 

30,000 

5,076,000 

292,000 

1,129,000 

28,100 

1,026,000 

4,500 

903,000 

293,000 

633,000 

980,000 

31,249,000 

84,000 

68,000 

48,868,000 

21,000 

108,000 

621,000 

56,000 

300,000 

121,000 

93,000 

8,303,000 

337,000 

3,000 

8,700 


1916 


Pounds, 
15,074,000 

1,208,000 

200,000 

3,600 

5,539,000 

217,000 

534,000 

5,300 

920,000 

29,000 

1,078,000 

277,000 

470,000 

1,329,000 

22,756,000 

133,000 

67,000 

53,014,000 

17,000 

111,000 

730,000 

83,000 

45,000 

164,000 

87,000 

8,468,000 

187,000 

30,000 

3,800 


Estimated  commercial 
consumption,  year 
ending  July  1. 


1918 


Pounds, 
13,700,000 

1,790,000 
480,000 
320,000 
13,800,000 
485,000 
455,000 


830,000 

48,000 

470,000 

300,000 

505,000 

1,030,000 

30,950,000 

144,000 

120,000 

50,300,000 

33,000 


855,000 
26,000 
785,000 
101,000 
102,000 
8,900,000 
206,000 


1917 


Pounds, 
15,550,000 

1,630,000 
480,000 
320,000 
11,200,000 
500,000 
406,000 


525,000 

64,000 

585,000 

220,000 

485,000 

1,165,000 

22,300,000 

125,000 

155,000 

53,400,000 

31,000 

87,000 

935,000 

21,000 

930,000 

105,000 

114,000 

7,460,000 

234,000 

1,550,000 

400,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  a  marked  inci*ease  in  acreage  is 
reported  for  1918  for  garden  beet,  mangel  beet,  cant)t, 
onion,  radish,  spinach,  winter  squash,  English  turnip,  and 
Swede  turnip  seed.  Unfortunately,  no  figures  approaching 
in  completeness  those  given  in  Table  3  are  available  for  the 
prewar  period,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  acreage 
of  the  above-mentioned  crops,  as  well  as  many  others,  in  any 
one  year  of  the  prewar  period,  was  in  almost  every  case 
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considerably  less  than  even  the  1916  acreage  of  each  of 
these  seed  crops. 

While  the  war  stimulated  the  production  of  most  kinds 
of  vegetable  and  field  seed,  it  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
production  of  other  kinds  commonly  exported  from  this 
country,  such  as  timothy,  redtop,  meadow  fescue,  and  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass.  High  hay  prices,  increased  acreages  of 
food  crops,  and  limited  demand  for  seeds  of  grass  crops 
from  European  coimtries,  among  other  factors,  resulted  in 
the  cutting  of  a  smaller  acreage  of  the  grasses  for  seed  pur- 
poses during  the  war.  Since  the  close  of  the  war,  however, 
an  increasing  demand  for  grass  seeds  is  apparent  because 
of  the  approach  bi  more  normal  conditions  in  European 
countries  which  permit  of  more  diversified  farming. 

SEED  STOCKS. 

Larger  stocks  of  most  of  the  field  and  vegetable  seeds  were 
held  by  seedsmen  during  the  war  than  were  held  before  the 
war.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this.  The  demand  for 
them  was  greater  and  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  attend- 
ant upon  domestic  production  of  kinds  that  formerly  were 
imported,  larger  growing  contracts  were  placed  with  the 
commercial  seed  growers,  with  the  result  that  when  larger 
deliveries  were  made  than  were  anticipated  larger  stocks  had 
to  be  carried.  Furthermore,  the  ever-increasing  high  prices 
for  seed,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  also  had  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  larger  seedsmen  to  buy  more  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  the  past.  A  larger  percentage  of  the 
stocks  of  vegetable  seed  was  grown  in  the  United  States 
during  the  war  than  before  the  war,  which  meant  inferior 
quality  with  some  kinds  and  possibly  superior  quality  with 
other  kinds.  In  the  opinion  of  some  seedsmen,  quantity 
rather  than  quality  seed  production  was  so  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  growers  that  quality  was  thereby  sacrificed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  small  country  merchant  handling 
field  or  vegetable  seeds  in  bulk  often  was  loath  to  buy  heavily 
much  in  advance  of  the  planting  season  because  of  the 
high  prices  prevailing  on  most  kinds;  hence  increased  stocks 
had  to  be  carried  by  the  larger  seedsmen  during  the  war. 

There  was  a  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
seedsmen  to  reduce  the  number  of  varieties  of  vegetable 
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seeds  handled  by  them,  to  minimize  the  nimiber  of  so-called 
novelties,  and  to  emphasize  the  standard  varieties.  This 
was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  conservation  that  was  so 
much  in  evidence  during  the  war. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  PRICES. 

Prices  on  practically  all  field  and  vegetable  seed  advanced 
with  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  marketing  and  in 
sympathy  with  other  agricultural  and  manufactured  com- 
modities. Commercial  vegetable-seed  growers  had  to  pay 
the  small  growers  with  whom  they  contracted  considerably 
higher  prices,  and  additional  help  at  roguing  and  harvest 
time  commanded  much  higher  wages  than  have  ruled  in  the 
past.  Because  food  crops  were  commanding  such  high 
prices,  small  vegetable  seed  growers  preferred  to  grow  them 
rather  than  vegetable  seeds,  and  many  growers  were  induced 
to  continue  producing  vegetable  seed  only  after  much  higher 
prices  were  offered  them  for  doing  it. 

Thus  it  was  necessary  for  the  commercial  growers  to  ask 
higher  prices  on  their  growing  contracts  with  seedsmen. 
In  turn,  seedsmen  found  that  the  cost  of  doing  business  was 
greater  and  the  risks  assimied  more  hazardous.  All  these 
factors  were  reflected  in  the  higher  prices  at  which  seedsmen 
catalogued  their  vegetable  seeds  for  1918.  In  Table  4, 
compiled  from  a  large  number  of  retail  mail-order  catalogues 
of  representative  seedsmen,  the  prices  given  represent  retail 
prices  of  standard  varieties  of  seed  for  1918,  and  for  the 
same  varieties  in  1917.  The  increase  in  prices  of  1918  over 
those  of  1917  range  from  about  5  per  cent  on  celery  up  to 
260  per  cent  on  Swede  turnip  seed,  and  average  for  the  items 
listed  about  60  per  cent. 

Prices  on  most  of  the  field  seeds  were  considerably  higher 
during  the  war  than  prior  to  it,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine how  much  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  war  and 
how  much  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  High  prices 
for  food  and  hay  crops  were  largely  responsible  for  the  re- 
duction in  the  acreage  of  grasses  and  clovers  cut  for  seed 
purposes,  and,  with  yields  per  acre  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
average,  the  production  of  these  seeds  was  decreased,  a  factor 
which  affected  prices. 
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Table  4. — RetaU  prices  of  standard  varieties  of  seed,  1917  and  1918. 


Crop. 


Beet,  garden 

Beet,  mangel — 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Celery 

Cucumber 

I>ettuoe 

Muskmelon 

Watermelon..... 

Onion  seed 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Radish. 

Spinach. 

Squash,  summer 
Squash,  winter.. 

Tomato 

Turnip,  English. 
Turnip,  Swede.. 


Beans,  dwarf  snap . 
Beans,  garden  pole 

Peas,  garden 

Sweet  oom 


1918 


Per 
ounce. 


Cents, 
20 

13 

45 

22 

54 

14 

15 

17 

12 

55 

13 

18 

21 

19 

14 

15 

38 

18 

22 


Per 
quart. 


Cents, 
79 

76 

61 

61 


Per 
pound. 


Cents. 
234 

132 

505 

223 

635 

177 

141 

152 

97 

516 

107 

176 

167 

212 

138 

148 

411 

196 

235 


48 
41 
87 

38 


1917 


Per 
ounce. 


Cents, 
13 

8 
25 
14 
52 
11 
14 
16 
11 
23 
11 
10 
10 
11 
10 
12 
29 
10 

9 


Per 
quart. 


Cents, 
62 

45 

43 

47 


Per 
pound. 


Cents. 
132 

57 

298 

142 

597 

93 

134 

117 

79 

260 

88 

68 

67 

89 

94 

96 

297 

69 

65 


82 
26 
23 
26 


In  the  case  of  seed  corn  in  the  spring  of  1918,  most  of  the 
price  increase  should  be  charged  up  to  a  backward  growing 
season  in  1917  and  eariy,  heavy  frost  that  year.  Climatic 
conditions  in  1917  and  1918  also  were  responsible  in  consider- 
able measure,  together  with  the  small  carry-over  on  July  1, 
1917,  and  still  smaller  carry-over  on  July  1,  1918,  for  the 
high  prices  for  red-clover  seed.  The  prices  of  such  seeds  as 
timothy,  redtop,  meadow  fescue,  and  Kentucky  bluegrass, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  of  which  is  normally  exported 
each  year,  remained  nearer  prewar  levels  than  did  the 
clovers,  seed  grains,  etc.,  largely  because  there  appeared  to  be 
very  little  demand  in  European  coimtries  for  seeds  of  the 
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grasses.  In  the  winter  of  1917-18,  red-clover  seed  reached 
the  highest  prices  on  record,  but  these  prices  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  those  prevailing  during  the  fall  of  1918  and  winter 
of  1918-19,  A  comparison  of  rqd-clover  seed  prices  on 
December  1  for  "contract,  prime  grade"  on  the  Toledo 
market  extending  over  a  period  of  12  years  may  be  made 
from  the  figures  given  below : 


Price 
per  bu. 

1918 $25.  30 

1917 15.  90 

1916 10.  70 

1915 12.  05 

1914 9. 22 

1913 8.  75 


Price 
per  bo. 
1912 $11. 15 

1911 12.  62 

1910 0.  UO 

1909 8.  77 

1908 5.  57 

1907 9. 95 


MOVEMENT  OF  SEEDS. 

The  transportation  situation  became  so  bad  during  1917 
and  1918  that  its  effect  was  very  apparent  to  those  wishing 
to  ship  seed  either  by  carload  or  less  than  carload  lots.  In 
some  cities,  seedsmen  pooled  with  one  another  their  ship- 
ments destined  for  points  in  the  same  direction,  and  closer 
cooperation  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  was  more 
evident  than  ever  before.  Embargoes  on  freight  shipments 
became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  fact  that 
seeds  were  placed  on  the  preference  list  did  not  alleviate 
conditions  much  for  the  seedsmen.  Express  shipments  were 
made  when  freight  shipments  were  impossible,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  express  shipments  became  demoralized. 
Many  seedsmen  reported  the  arrival  of  seeds  from  the  West 
too  late  for  planting  that  season,  which  was  partly  responsi- 
ble for  a  larger  carry-over  of  some  kinds  of  vegetable  seed 
than  usual  on  the  part  of  many  dealers. 

LOCAL  PROBLEMS   OF   WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 

SEEDSMEN. 

In  the  foregoing,  some  of  the  effects  upon  the  seed  indus- 
try have  been  pointed  out  without  any  specific  reference  to 
the  changes  with  which  many  seedsmen  themselves  found 
it  necessary  to  cope.  Seedsmen  who  in  the  past  had  relied 
on  the  profits  derived  from  exporting  or  importing  seed  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  business,  soon  found  that  they 
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could  import  little  or  no  seed  of  the  kinds  handled  by  them, 
and  were  restricted  so  much  in  the  matter  of  exports  that 
they  had  to  look  for  an  outlet  for  their  seed  in  the  United 
States.  New  areas  in  thjs  country  in  which  to  purchase  and 
also  to  sell  seeds  had  to  be  found  by  many  of  the  seedsmen 
in  order  that  they  might  continue  in  business.  Thus  they 
competed  with  other  seedsmen  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  buy  or  sell  in  these  areas. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainties  of  distant  freight  ship- 
ments, country  merchants  were  more  inclined  than  usual  to 
place  their  late  spring  orders  with  local  or  near-by  seedsmen. 
This,  of  course,  affected  the  business  of  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  distant  seedsmen,  who  formerly  sold  to  these  same 
country  merchants. 

In  order  to  get  business,  a  few  large  seed  concerns,  which 
formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  attaching  sight  draft  to  bill 
of  lading,  sold  seed  on  "trade  acceptance"  terms.  Seed 
shipped  by  them  was  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  with  some 
bankable  paper  payable  in  four  months  or  less  with  interest 
at  about  6  per  cent.  Though  similar  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  the  past  by  a  few  seedsmen,  they  were  little 
known  in  the  seed  trade  before  the  war. 

Many  dealers  reported  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  negoti- 
ate large  loans  with  the  banks  because  of  frequent,  temporary 
depressions.  With  seed  generally  higher  and  money  scarcer, 
field  seedsmen  often  were  reluctant  to  carry  as  large  stocks 
as  customarily.  The  chances  of  big  profits  or  losses  in  the 
field  seed  business  were  greater  than  in  peace  times  because 
of  the  larger  and  more  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  seeds. 

THE  SEED  REPORTING  SERVICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 

MARKETS. 

In  order  to  act  somewhat  as  a  balance  wheel  to  the  seed 
trade  and  as  a  guide  to  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  handling  the  seed  end  of  the  food-production  prob- 
lem, the  Bureau  of  Markets  shortly  after  war  was  declared 
established  a  Seed  Reporting  Service.  In  the  matter  of 
seeds,  the  first  great  concern  of  the  Nation  was  to  insure, 
so  far  as  possible,  an  ample  sjupply  of  seed  of  crops  that 
would  help  feed  this  coimtry  as  well  as  the  allies,  and  to  see 
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that  this  supply  was  made  available  and  distributed  as  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  as  possible.  It  is  an  economic  waste 
of  time  and  resources  to  produce  seed  of  a  kind  that  is  not 
needed  or  wanted  much  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  it. 

By  means  of  the  figures  published  in  the  Seed  Reporter, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Seed  Reporting  Service,  showing 
carry-over  and  current  stocks  on  hand,  exports  and  im- 
ports, as  well  as  other  information,  growers  and  dealers 
could  determine  to  some  extent  whether  or  not  the  growing 
or  handling  of  various  kinds  of  seeds  would  result  in  profit 
to  them. 

In  the  case  of  vegetable  seed,  the  data  given  served  well  as 
an  indicator  of  which  kinds  would  probably  be  short  for 
the  next  planting  season  unless  the  acreage  devoted  to  their 
production  was  increased  considerably  or  the  yield  per  acre 
proved  to  be  much  above  the  average.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  of  the  larger  growers  would  have  gone  ahead  increasing 
their  own  acreage  of  certain  crops  two  or  more  fold,  many  of 
the  growers  would  have  hesitated  to  place  contracts  with 
growers  at  greatly  increased  prices,  knowing  as  they  did  that 
the  labor  shortage  during  the  growing  season  and  at  harvest 
time  might  be  even  more  acute  than  at  planting  time,  if  thev 
had  not  had  access  to  information  which  indicated  clearly 
that  there  would  be  a  good  demand  for  practically  all  of  the 
seed  they  could  produce  of  most  kinds  of  vegetable  crops. 

Published  contract  prices  paid  to  small  growers,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  seedsmen  enabled  commercial 
growers  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  paying  their 
growers  too  much  or  too  little  as  compared  with  other  com- 
mercial growers,  whether  or  not  seedsmen  were  purchasing 
or  selling  at  prices  out  of  line  with  analogous  prices  of  other 
seedsmen,  and  whether  or  not  the  consumers  had  a  right 
to  object  to  prices  paid  by  them. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  production  of  field  or  vege- 
table seed,  either  actual  or  as  compared  with  normal  or 
with  the  preceding  year,  together  with  figures  showing  the 
carry-over  and  other  information,  helped  to  establish  more 
quickly  prices  of  various  field  seeds;  to  place  buyer  and  seller 
on  more  equal  terms  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the  supply  and 
demand  for  particular  seeds  was  concerned;  and  to  assist 
governmental  agencies  in  formulating  a  policy  with  reference 
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to  the  advisability  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  certmin 
kinds  of  vegetable  or  field  seeds  with  or  without  restricticMi. 
The  Seed  Reporting  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
been  able  to  supply  the  information  needed  to  pass  upon  the 
necessity  of  importing  certain  kinds  of  seed  or  of  exporting 
others,  or  upon  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  cer- 
tain Idnds  of  seeds  and  of  the  urgency  for  the  stimulation 
of  their  production.  Without  such  a  well-organized  agency, 
the  Government  would  not  have  been  able  to  pass  intelligent 
judgment  upon  or  to  make  proper  reconunendations  con- 
cerning these  questions. 


THE  ACCREDITED-HERD  PLAN  IN  TUBERCULOSIS 

ERADICATION. 

By    J.    A.    KlERNAN, 

Chief,  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

PART  OF  A  GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  ERADICATING  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS-FREE  accredited-herd  plan  is 
one  project  of  the  general  plan  of  a  campaign  which  has 
been  inaugurated  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from 
live  stock  in  the  United  States.  This  plan  was  adopted 
jointly,  in  December,  1917,  by  the  live-stock  sanitary  officials 
of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Progress  in  eradicating  any  widespread  animal  disease 
depends  not  only  on  suitable  methods  of  control,  but  also  in 
large  measure  on  the  desire  of  live-stock  owners  to  cooperate. 
It  is  important  that  they  understand  clearly  why  the  work 
is  done,  the  methods  of  conducting  it,  and  the  benefits  which 
the  completed  work  will  bring. 

Eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  live  stock  means  pri- 
marily the  removal  of  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  mankind  as  well  as  of  animals;  also  it  will  reduce 
sharply  the  economic  losses  from  animal  disease. 

To  accredit  a  herd  as  free  from  tuberculosis  means  briefly 
to  certify  officially  that  the  owner  has  complied  with  spec- 
ified requirements.  Best  results  may  be  expected  only  when 
every  live-stock  owner  becomes  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  the  accredited-herd  plan,  which  are  as  follows: 

METHODS  AND  RULES  FOR  ACCREDITING  HERDS  OF 

CATTLE. 

The  rules  below  were  onanlmonsly  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  and  by  representatives  of  pure-bred 
cattle-breeders'  associations,  and  approved  December  23,  1917,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"L  A  tuberculosis-free  accredited  herd  Is  one  which  has  been  tuber- 
culin-tested by  the  subcutaneous  method,  or  any  other  test  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  a  regularly  employed  veterinary  Inspec- 
tor of  the  State  In  which  cooperative  tuberculosis-eradication  work  Is 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State.  Further,  It  shall  be  a  herd  In  which  no  animal  affected 
with  tuberculosis  has  been  found  upon  two  annual  or  three  semi- 
annual tuberculin  tests,  as  above  described,  and  by  physical  examina- 
tion. 

2.  The  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  in  the  herd,  shall  be  tuberculin- 
tested  or  retested  at  such  time  as  Is  considered  necessary  by  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

3.  No  cattle  shall  be  presented  for  the  tuberculin  test  which  have 
been  injected  with  tuberculin  within  60  days  immediately  preceding 
or  which  have  at  any  time  reacted  to  a  tuberculin  test 

4.  No  herd  shall  be  classed  as  an  accredited  herd  in  which  tuber- 
culosis has  been  found  by  the  application  of  the  test,  as  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1,  until  such  herd  has  been  successfully  subjected  to  two 
consecutive  tests  with  tuberculin,  applied  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than 
six  months,  the  first  Interval  dating  from  the  time  of  removal  of  the 
tuberculous  animals  from  the  herd. 

5.  Prior  to  each  tuberculin  test  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  registered  animals  shall  be  presented  to  the  inspector.  Any 
grade  cattle  maintained  in  the  herd,  or  associated  with  animals  of 
the  herd,  shall  be  identified  by  a  tag  or  other  marking  satisfactory  to 
the  State  and  Federal  officials. 

6.  All  removals  of  registered  cattle  from  the  herd^  either  by  sale, 
death,  or  slaughter,  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the  said  State  or 
Federal  officials,  giving  the  identification  of  the  animal  and,  if  sold, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  transferred.  If  the 
transfer  Is  made  from  the  accredited  herd  to  another  accredited  herd, 
the  shipment  shall  be  made  only  in  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
cars.  No  cattle  which  have  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test  approved  by 
the  State  and  Federal  officials  shall  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the 
herd. 

7.  All  milk  and  other  dairy  products  fed  to  calves  shall  be  those 
produced  by  an  accredited  herd,  or,  if  from  outside  or  unknown 
sources,  they  shall  be  pasteurized  by  heating  to  not  less  than  150°  F. 
for  not  less  than  20  minutes. 

8.  All  reasonable  sanitary  measures  and  other  recommendations  by 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  shall 
be  complied  with. 

9.  Cattle  from  an  accredited  herd  may  be  shipped  interstate,  by 
certificates  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  State  live-stock  sanitary 
officials  of  the  State  in  which  the  herd  Is  located  or  from  the  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  without  further  tuberculin  test  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
of  destination. 
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10.  Strict  compliance  with  these  methods  and  rules  shall  entitle 
the  owners  of  tuberculosis-free  herds  to  a  certificate — "  Tuberculosis-^ 
Free  Accredited  Herd  " — ^to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  the  State  live-stock  sanitary  authority.  Said  certificate 
shall  be  good  for  one  year  from  date  of  test  unless  revoked  at  an 
earlier  date. 

11.  Failure  on  the  part  of  owners  to  comply  with  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  these  methods  and  rules  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
immediate  cancellation  of  cooperation  Nvith  them  by  the  State  and 
Federal  officials. 

BREEDERS  FAVOR  THE  PLAN. 

The  idea  and  advantages  of  accrediting  herds  of  cattle 
found  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  has  gained  wide  publicity 
and  popularity  among  cattle  breeders  during  the  first  year's 
work.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval indorsed  by  the  State  in  which  the  herd  belongs,  and 
the  further  indorsement  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  give  prospective  purchasers  confidence  that 
the  animals  are  free  from  the  disease,  and  they  are  in  con- 
sequence willing  to  pay  a  considerable  advance  in  price  for 
such  animals. 

During  the  first  year's  operations,  296  herds,  comprising 
9,284  cattle,  have  been  fully  accredited  as  free  from  tuber- 
culosis, and  1,462  herds  having  35,052  cattle  passed  one  suc- 
cessful test  in  preparation  for  certification.  In  addition, 
4,622  herds,  both  pure-bred  and  grade,  totaling  98,002  ani- 
mals, have  been  under  supervision  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis.  Each  month  a  large  number  of  additional 
herds  are  taken  under  supervision. 

List  No.  1  of  herds  officially  accredited  as  free  from  tuber- 
culosis, and  of  herds  that  have  passed  one  successful  test 
with  a  view  to  certification,  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  50,000  copies  have  been  distributed  to  cattle  owners 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  proposed  soon  to  revise  the 
list  and  publish  list  No.  2,  which  will  contain  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  the  additional  herds  that  have  been  fully 
accredited,  as  well  as  those  that  have  passed  one  successful 
test. 

Tuberculosis-eradication  work  is  being  carried  on  in  more 
than  40  States  in  cooperation  with  the  State  live-stock  sani- 
tary officials  and  the  stock  owners.  Joint  agreements  between 
the  States  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  governing  the 
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application  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  the  handling  of  the 
herd  of  cattle,  are  forwarded  to  each  owner  interested  in 
having  his  herd  freed*  of  tuberculosis  or  in  having  it  accepted 
as  officially  accredited.  Applications  for  the  joint  agree- 
ment may  be  made  to  the  proper  State  sanitary  official  or  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INSPECTORS  IN  CHARGE,  TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION 

DIVISION. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  officials  whom  live-stock 
men  may  consult  regarding  tuberculosis  problems : 


otatiou. 


Alban7,N.Y 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex, .. 
Atlanta,  Ua 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bbmarck,  N.  Dak 

Do6ton,lifass 

Chicago,  ni 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 

Columbia,  S.C 

Denver,  Cc^o 

Des  Moin&B.  lowa. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Helena,  Mont 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jackson,  Miss 

Je/Terson  City,  Mo 

Lansing,  Mich i 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Madison,  XMs. 

Montpeller,  Vt 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Portland,  Oreg 


Inspector. 


Dr.  H.  B.  Leonard 

Dr.  F.  L.  Schneider 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Mac- 

Kellar. 
Dr.  R.  £.  Jackson  . 

Dr.  H.  H.  Cohen- 

our. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Cross- 
man. 


Dr.J.J.  Lintner... 

Dr.  W.  R.  Van 

Ness. 
Dr.W.K.  Lewis... 

Dr.  W.E.Howe... 

Dr.  F.H.Thomp- 
son. 

Dr.  H.  Orafke 

Dr.  P.E.Quinn... 


Dr.  Rudolph  Sny- 
der. 
Dr.J.E.Gibsoo.. 

Dr.J.A.  Barger... 


Dr.  Ralph  Graham 

Dr.  T.  S.  Rich 

Dr.  8.  E.  Cosford,. 
Dr.  M.  Gregory . . . 
Dr.  J.  S.  Healy.... 


Dr.A.J.DeFosset 
Dr.  W.  B.  Lincoln. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Tuck  . . 

Dr.  W.  C.  Drake, 

jr. 
Dr.J.  O.Wilson.. 
Dr.  8.  B.  Foster... 


Address. 


Care  Dr.  J.  O.  Wills, 
chief  veterinarian. 

P.  O.  box  464 

52&-29  Federal  Building. 

1U)8   Jefferson    County 

Savings  Bank. 
340  Federal  BuUding. . . . 

aooi-2    Customhouse 
Building. 


316  Exchange  Building, 

Union  Stock  Yards. 
400  Buckhan(»i  Avenue 

901-2    Union    National 

Bank  Building. 
444  Post  Office  Building 

Room  18,  Federal  Build- 
ing. 

606Flatlron  Building. . 

8tote  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Board. 

P.O.  box  844 

308  Hume  -  Mansur 
Building. 

605  Millsaps  Bnlldincf, 
Capital  and  Roach 
Streets. 

P.  O.  box  59 

Old  State  Block 

414  Federal  BuUding,.. 

312  Gazette  Building. . . 

C^e  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  State- 
house. 

do 

Care  NeuhofT  Abattoir 
6i  Packing  Co. 

323-4  PostOffice  Build- 
ing. 

Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Capital  Building. 

309  Federal  BuUding. . . 
402  Customhouse  BuUd- 
ing. 


States  under 
supervision. 


New  York. 

New  Mexico. 
Georgia. 

Alabama. 

North  Dakota. 

Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Moa- 
sac  husetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

Illinois. 

West  Virginia. 

South  Carolina. 

Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming. 
Iowa. 

Texas. 
l>ennsylvanla. 

Montana. 

Indiana,  Ohio»  and 

Kentucky. 
Mississippi. 


Missouri. 

Michigan. 

Nebraska. 

Arkansas. 

Wisconsin. 


Vermont. 
Tennessee. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. 

8outh  Dakota. 
Oregon  and  Wash< 
ington. 


K  U.  S.  Dspt.  at  Agriculture,  1918. 
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Bt.  I-Hil,  UEdu 

BaltLskiQtf.CbUi.. 


TrantoD,  N.  J.. 


Dr.  A.  J.  PBjnn.. 

Dt.W.J.FMU.. 
Di.  F.  £.  Uuiray. 


Dr.  B.W.  Murphy 

Dt.  w,  a.  Mid- 

dlMm. 
Cbl*r,  Bunsn  o( 


«18  LfTfo  BuUdbig. .  - 

mo  Fedcnl  BuUdinf. 
1,G,S  Anny  Btilldlng. 
336  Fedcnl  Building. 

P.O.  box  M7 

22  Fftdsral  OuildlUE. 


DETECTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  DIFFICULT. 

It  has  been  found  by  very  careful  experiments  and  prac- 
tical work  that  tuberculosis  can  not  be  detected  to  any  great 
extent  among  animals  by  a  physical  examination.  Herds 
which  seem  apparently  healthy  may  be  extensively  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  The  most  reliable  metliod  for  definitely 
detemiining  wliether  tuberculosis  exists  is  the  tuberculin  test 
applied  by  a  trained  operator.  Tuberculin,  while  it  is  the 
mi%it  accurate  diagnostic  agency  known  to  science,  is  safe 
only  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  and  skillful  operator  who  is 
acquainted  with  its  limitations  and  with  the  symptoms  it 
.produces  in  the  animals  to  vrhich  it  is  applied. 

Plates  XXXIII  and  XXXIV  offer  a  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  can  not  be  diagnosed  by 
the  unaided  eye.  Plate  XXXIII  shows  a  pure-bred  Hol- 
etein-Friesian  herd  apparently  in  good  health,  but  upon  the 
application  of  the  -tuberculin  t£st  57  animals  out  of  a  total 
of  66  were  found  to  be  diseased.  When  the  animals  were 
slaughtered,  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  confirmed  in 
all  cases  by  post-mortem  evidence  of  the  disease.  Plate 
XXXIV  shows  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Hoistein-Friesian  cattle 
in  whi<^  no  case  of  tuberculosis  has  been  found  for  a  number 
of  years.  All  animals  which  die  in  the  herd  from  other 
causes  are  carefully  examined  after  death,  and  all  that  are 
killed  for  one  reason  or  another  are  subjected  to  post- 
mortem examination. 

FUTURE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  WORK. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  accredited-lierd  plan  until 
practically  all  pure-bred  herds  of  cattle  in  the  United  States 
are  under  State  and  Federal  supervision  for  the  eradication 
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of  tuberculosis.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  an  owner  in 
one  State  to  purchase  cattle  in  another  State  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  will  receive  animals  that  may  be  introduced 
into  his  herd  with  perfect  safety  so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  con- 
cerned. Under  former  conditions,  many  such  animals 
proved  to  be  a  menace  in  place  of  an  asset. 

In  addition  to  the  accredited-herd  plan,  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  from  live  stock  will  be  carried  on  in  circum- 
scribed areas  comprising  one  or  more  counties.  The  disease 
will  be  eliminated  from  cattle  and  swine  in  such  areas,  and 
the  campaign  extended  until  it  takes  in  entire  States. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  progress  satisfactorily,  it  is 
necessary  that  live-stock  owners  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  success  of  the  movement  for  eradicating  tuber- 
culosis rests  upon  the  live-stock  owners  of  the  coimtry  to  a 
greater  degree  than  on  any  other  force;  whenever  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  "  get  behind  "  the  work  success  is  bound 
to  follow. 


ELECTRIC  UGHT  AND  POWER  FROM  SMALL 

STREAMS. 

By  A.  M.  Daniels, 

A89istant  Mechanical  Engineer,  Division  of  Rural  Engitneering^ 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

LATENT  SOURCES  OF  WATER  POWER. 

SCATTERED  throughout  the  country  are  innumerable 
brooks  and  small  streams,  some  not  wider  than  a  few 
feet,  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  totally  insufficient  to 
produce  power  for  practical  purposes,  but  which,  upon 
examination  and  development,  may  be  made  to  supply 
enough  power  for  all  farm  and  domestic  needs. 

A  stream  10  feet  wide  with  an  average  depth  of  2  feet 
and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  2  feet  per  second  under  a 
head  of  5  feet  is  capable  of  supplying  over  10  horsepower. 
This  is  sufficient  to  light  the  average  farmstead  and  have 
enough  current  left  over  to  operate  motors  for  many  of  the 
regular  needs  for  power  on  the  farm.  If  the  head  could  be 
made  10  feet  instead  of  5,  the  horsepower  could  be  doubled. 
Or,  if  the  stream  were  twice  as  wide  or  twice  as  deep  with 
but  a  5-foot  head  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

The  desirability  of  a  dependable,  convenient,  and  cheap 
supply  of  electric  current  for  use  for  light  and  power  pur- 
poses on  country  places  is  so  manifest  that  one  usually  is 
justified  in  going  to  some  length  to  secure  it.  But  as  the 
development  of  a  stream  for  power  necessarily  must  be  at- 
tended with  expense,  it  is  important  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  various  phases  of  the  problem  before  any  actual 
work  is  done. 

Electricity  available  for  farm  and  domestic  uses  benefits 
the  farmer  no  more  than  the  wife,  who  is  relieved  of  much 
of  the  drudgery  of  housework.  His  needs  and  her  needs  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  together  they  must  decide  upon  the  size  of 
plant. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  advisability 
of  putting  in  a  plant  larger  than  the  needs  of  the  moment 
seem  to  require.    An  additional  horsepower  or  two  will  not 
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greatly  change  the  first  cost,  while  use  will  always  be  found 
for  any  original  excess. 

4.  plant  capable  of  furnishing  as  many  as  50  to  100  lights 
for  the  house,  barn,  outbuildings,  yard,  and  drives;  providing 
ample  current  for  washing,  ironing,  vacuum  cleaning,  elec- 
tric fans,  toaster,  percolators,  hot  plates,  sewing  machine, 
etc. ;  for  all  cooking,  heating  of  water  and  the  house  in  the 
coldest  weather,  as  well  as  for  operating  motors  for  all  the 
various  farming  operations  even  during  thrashing  time,  nec- 
essarily must  be  considered  the  exception.  Such  a  plant 
would  be  in  the  reach  of  only  a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exceptional  plant  also  may  be  considered  to  be  one  the  limit 
of  whose  capacity  will  be  but  8  or  10  lights. 

PLANTS  WITHIN  REACH  OF  THOUSANDS. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  there  exist  to-day  on  our  farms 
the  means  of  developing  thousands  of  plants  large  enough 
to  supply  between  5  and  10  horsepower  during  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  It  is  to  this  happy  medium  that  we 
must  direct  our  attention,  for  by  disregarding  the  possibility 
of  heating  the  house  and  supplying  current  for  large  power 
requirements,  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  plant  will  fill  the 
needs  of  the  average  farm  even  with  an  excess  for  emergen- 
cies. Its  cost  may  be  considered  well  within  the  reach  of 
thousands  of  owners  to-day. 

ESTIMATING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  REQUIRED. 

There  is  misconception,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many  as 
to  the  power  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  flowing  stream, 
nor  does  the  average  person  have  any  idea  what  amount  of 
power  may  be  needed.  Consequently,  the  initial  step  in  the 
problem  is  first  to  estimate  as  correctly  as  possible  the  amount 
of  power  required  for  all  purposes,  and,  second,  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  to  determine  just  how  much  power  rea- 
sonably may  be  expected  from  the  stream. 

LIGHTING    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  unit  of  electrical  power  is  known  as  the  "  watt,"  con- 
sequently, the  estimate  of  requirements  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  "  watts."  Lighting  may  be  taken  up  first.  A  list 
should  be  prepared  showing  the  location,  number,' and  size 
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of  all  desired  lights  in  the  house,  outbuildings,  bams,  and 
driveways.  The  sizes  of  lamps  usually  installed  are  25  to 
40-watt  and  for  the  ordinary  room  it  is  customary  to 
figure  2  to  4  of  the  40-watt  size.  Lamps  are  obtainable  in 
larger  sizes,  for  instance,  60,  80,  and  100-watt  and  upward, 
but  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  60-watt,  they  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  used  in  private  dwellings.  The  following  esti- 
mate for  lighting,  which,  of  course,  must  be  varied  for  each 
individual  case,  is  offered  merely  as  a  guide. 

Guide  for  making  lightinjf  requirement  estimate, 

HOUSE. 


riaco  of  use. 


Living  room: 

Reading  lamp 

Ceiling  or  wall  fixtures . . , 
Dining  room,  ceiling  fixtures. 

Kitchen 

Pantry 

Bedroom 

Bedroom. 

Bedroom. 

Bedroom. 

Bathroom 

Hall,  downstairs , 

Han,  upstabs 

Cellar 

Porch 

Attic 

Woodshed 

Miscellaneous 


Number  and  size  of  lamps. 


Total  for  house. 


3  40-watt. 
5  40-watt. 
3  40-watt . 
2  40-watt. 
1 40-watt. 
2  40-watt. 
2  40-watt. 
2  25-watt. 
2  25- watt. 
1 40-watt. 
2  40-watt. 
2  40-watt. 
2  40-watt. 
1 40-watt. 
1 40-watt. 
1  40-watt. 


Total 
watts. 


120 
200 
120 
80 
40 
80 
80 
50 
£0 
40 
80 
80 
80 
40 
40 
40 
200 


1,420 


OUTBUILDINGS. 


Bam,  hone 

Bam,  cow 

Bam,  hay 

Pig  house 

Chicken  house 

Watering  trough . . . 
Barn-yard  entrance . 

Front  gate 

Miscellaneous 


Total  for  outbufldings. 
Total  fbr  farmstead . . . 


4  40-watt. 
4  40- watt. 
2  40-watt. 
1  40-watt.. 
4  40-watt.. 
1 60-watt.. 
1 100-watt. 
1 100-watt. 


160 

160 

80 

40 

160 

60 

100 

100 

200 


1,060 


2,480 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  probably  not  more  than  one- 
half  (which  is  quite  liberal)  of  the  lights  will  be  in  use  at 
the  same  time,  yet  as  rare  occasions  do  occur,  it  is  well  to 
figure  the  plant  as  capable  of  permitting  the  maximum 
demand. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES. 

The  estimate  of  consumption  for  motors  such  as  are  used 
for  washing  machines,  cream  separators,  and  for  other  small 
power  purposes,  as  well  as  those  of  larger  sizes,  may  be  ap- 
proximated on  the  following  basis: 

Approximate  consumption  of  electricity  for  smAill  motor*. 


Horsepower. 

Watts. 

i 
ITorsepovrer. 

Watts. 

k 

100 
202 
288 

\ 

1 

343 
032 

Approximate  consumption  of  electricity  for  household  appliances. 


S-lnch electric  fan. 
12-lnch  electric  fan 
16-inch  electric  fan. 
S-poimd  flatiron . . . 
6^poimd  flatiron. . 
9-pound  flatiron . . . 


4-pound  polishing  iron 

Toaster 

4-inch  disk  heater 

6-inch  disk  heater 

Coffee  percolator 

Small  hot-water  boiler  heate 


Wstta, 


250 
400 
450 
600 
600 
1.500 


In  preparing  an  estimate  of  this  nature,  it  is  well  to  be 
liberal,  for,  as  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  electric 
current  are  realized,  more  is  almost  sure  to  be  desired  than 
at  first  thought.  After  all  lights  and  other  uses  have  been 
enumerated  with  their  corresponding  "  watts  "  consumption, 
the  sum  total  of  power  units  may  be  obtained.  This  figure, 
if  divided  by  746,  which  is  the  number  of  watts  equivalent  to 
one  horsepower,  will  give  the  horsepower  required  for  the 
enumerated  uses. 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  FARM   MACHINES. 

To  uses  already  listed  should  then  be  added  the  horsepower 
requirements  for  all  other  machines  used  about  the  farm. 
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Of  course,  not  all  of  these  machines  will  be  in  nse  at  one 
time,  and  many  of  them  infrequently,  but  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  should  exceed  the  requirement  of  the  machine 
having  the  highest  horsepower  rating.  As  a  help  in  this 
connection,  the  following  figures  are  offered: 

Power  required  to  operate  different  farm  machines. 


Device. 


Cream  separator . . 
Milking  machine. 

Wood  saw 

Washing  machine 

Grindstooe 

Ensilage  cutter . . . 
Feed  grinder 


Horse- 
power. 


I 


3 


i 
i 


10 
5 


Device. 


Comsheller 

Hay  press 

Thrashing  machine 

Chum 

Ice  cream  (reefer... 
Water  pumpi 


Horse* 
power. 


39 

h 


1  This  is  really  dependent  upon  the  lift,  bat  generally  may  be  estimated  safely  within  ^ 
above  limits. 

TOTAL  REQUIREMBNT. 

By  adding  the  total  horsepower  obtained  above  to  that  re- 
quired for  such  other  farm  needs,  the  grand  total  or  horse- 
power required  is  obtained.  Thus  having  answered  the 
question,  "  How  much  power  shall  I  require?"  we  must  seek 
to  find  out  "How  much  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  being  ob- 
tained from  the  stream  ?  " 


WATER-POWER  PRINCIPLES, 

Two  main  factors  determine  the  amount  of  power  which 
may  be  obtained  from  a  stream:  Fii-st,  the  volume  of 
water  available,  and,  second,  the  "  head  "  or  "  fall "  which 
this  water  may  have  or  be  made  to  have.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  stream  be  obtained 
as  accurately  as  possible.  A  mere  superficial  examination 
should  never  be  considered  sufficient,  for  by  so  doing  dis- 
appointment may  result.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
"measure  a  stream,"  but  before  taking  up  a  description 
of  the  two  common  methods  employed,  it  is  desirable  to 
understand  in  a  general  way  the  principles  underlying  usage 
of  water  for  power  purposes. 
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If  a  substance  having  weight  passes  from  one  level  to  a 
lower  one,  energy  is  released.  This  energy,  under  favorable 
conditions,  may  be  converted  into  mechanical  power  to  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  The  amount  of  energy  which  may  be  ob- 
tained may  readily  be  understood  to  depend  upon  or  be  pro- 
portional to  two  things,  first,  the  weight  of  the  body  or  sub- 
stance, and,  second,  the  vertical  distance  through  which  it 
travels  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  elevation.  Therefore 
we  may  say  that  energy  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance multiplied  by  the  vertical  height  traversed.  It  is 
customary  to  express  the  weight  in  pounds  and  the  height  in 
feet;  consequently,  the  product  of  these  two  quantities  will 
give  the  energy  in  units  of  foot-pounds. 
.  For  a  continuous  delivery  of  energy  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  higher  to  tl^e  lower  level  of  bodies 
or  substances,  each  having  an  appreciable  weight.  This 
condition  is  fulfilled  admirably  in  the  case  of  a  stream  of 
flowing  water.  A  spot  on  the  stream  may  be  located  and 
called  supply  and  another  spot  a  few  feet  downhill  in  the 
same  stream  called  power.  Then,  every  pound  of  water  that 
falls  between  these  two  points  and  is  made  to  escape  through 
the  revolving  blades  of  some  type  of  water  wheel,  is  capable 
of  doing  work  in  terms  of  foot-pounds.  The  power  (and  it 
should  be  understood  that  power  is  the  rate  of  doing  work 
and  not  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  done)  which  this 
stream  may  be  capable  of  developing  is  the  rate  at  which 
the  energy  is  delivered.  It,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  continuously  and  the  height 
through  which  it  falls.  This  height  is  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation between  the  upper  surface  and  the  lower  position, 
Tnea^sured  vertically.  Theoretically,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  what  path  the  water  flows  in  passing  from  the  liigher 
to  the  lower  level  nor  how  long  the  path  may  be,  the  vertical 
height  of  the  upper  surface  above  the  lower  level  is  the  useful 
"  fall."    This  height  is  called  the  "  head." 

We  can,  therefore,  understand  that  our  first  considerations 
in  the  development  of  a  stream  as  a  source  of  energy  for  the 
production  of  electricity  will  be  to  determine  the  weight  of 
falling  water  by  measuring  the  quantity  flowing  and  the 
available  head  through  which  this  weight  may  be  made 
to  act. 
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MEASURING  THE  STREAM  FLOW. 

While  the  measurement  of  a  stream  should  be  accurate, 
yet  attempts  at  extreme  accuracy  in  flow  measurements  for 
water-power  development  should  not  be  attempted,  as  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,'  since  the  flow  of 
streams  varies  from  day  to  day,  season  to  season,  and  year 
to  year. 

^leasurement  of  a  stream  discharge  for  one  day,  without 
data  as  to  the  flow  on  other  days  and  seasons,  may  be  worth 
very  little.  The  most  important  records  are  those  taken  at 
low-water  stages.  For  important  installations  gauge  read- 
ings are  taken  daily  or  of tener  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
discharge  measurements  covering  various  high,  low,  and 
intermediate  stages  of  the  stream  are  made,  to  the  end  that 
the  flow  throughout  the  year  may  be  determined.  Such 
records,  taken  in  connection  with  the  rainfall  statistics  of  the 
catchment  area,  afford  reasonable  assurance  of  what  yields 
or  discharge  may  be  expected  for  water  power  purposes. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  make  only  a  few  measure- 
ments, the  relative  flow  to  be  expected  at  other  times  of  the 
year  should  be  learned  as  fully  as  possible  from  people  who 
have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stream  and  therefore 
have  a  rather  clear  idea  as  to  low  and  high  water  in  it. 
When  one  is  positive  that  a  stream  is  lower  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  it  is  the  best  time  to  obtain  an  idea  of  its 
possibilities  under  the  least  favorable  conditions. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  almost  anyone  can  liiake 
a  "stream  measurement" — ^the  cross-section  and  velocity 
method  and  the  weir  method.  The  latter  method  involves 
greater  cost  at  the  outset  than  the  former,  but  is  more 
accurate  and  more  convenient  in  operation. 

CROSS-SECTION  AND  VELOCITY  METHOD. 

To  employ  the  cross-section  and  velocity  method,  select 
two  points  along  the  stream.  These  may  be  50  feet  apart 
in  slow  streams  and  from  100  to  200  feet  in  swift  ones.  They 
should  be  located  somewhere  along  the  stream  where  it  is 
straight,  of  uniform  cross-section,  and  without  cross-cur- 
rents, back  water,  or  broils. 
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Plant  two  range  poles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  stretch,  and  two  poles  at  the  lower  end, 
so  that  an  imaginary  line  joining  the  poles  on  opposite  banks 
will  cut  the  stream  at  right  angles  to  its  direction  of  flow. 
Measure  accurately*  with  a  tape  the  distance  between  these 
stations  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  average  the  two 
measurements  better  to  approximate  the  water  distance.  To 
obtain  the  velocity  of  the  stream  use  a  float,  such  as  a  round 
billet  of  wood  about  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter  and  3 
to  8  inches  long.  If  the  depth  of  water  justifies  it  or  if 
available,  use  a  spherical  float,  as  it  is  less  affected  by  the 
wind.  An  orange  serves  the  purpose  very  well,  as  it  is 
easily  distinguished  in  the  stream  by  its  color.  Weights 
should  be  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  piece  so  that  it  will 
float  vertically,  with  one  end  submerged  and  the  other  pro- 
jecting an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  If 
a  wooden  block  is  used,  the  position  of  the  float  may  be  ob- 
served more  readily  from  the  bank  if  a  small  piece  of  red 
cloth  be  fastened  to  it.  The  float  is  put  into  the  water  a 
sufficient  distance  above  th^  upper  line  of  range  poles  so  that 
by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  upper  line  it  will  have  at- 
tained the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

An  observer  at  the  upper  poles  sighting  from  one  range 
pole  to  the  other  on  the  opposite  bank  should  note  the  time 
that  the  float  passes  his  station  line,  while  the  lower  ob- 
server sighting  across  the  lower  range  poles  should  catch 
the  time  that  the  float  passes  his  station  line.  Often  one 
person  can  make  both  observations.  The  difference  in  sec- 
onds between  these  "  times  "  will  give  the  time  required  for 
the  float  to  traverse  the  measured  distance  between  the  upper 
and  lower  range  poles.  If  the  distance,  expressed  in  feet, 
be  divided  by  the  time,  expressed  in  seconds,  the  surface 
velocity  in  the  path  of  the  float  in  feet  per  second  will  be 
obtained. 

Several  trials  should  be  made,  and  at  various  distances 
from  midstream  to  each  shore.  The  "  times "  should  be 
added  and  divided  by  the  number  of  trials  to  obtain  the 
average  time  required  for  the  float  to  pass  between  the  two 
stations.    Since  the  velocity  varies  at  different  depths  and 
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at  different  distances  from  the  thread  of  the  stream,  the 
mean  velocity  may  be  considered  eight-tenths  of  the  surface 
velocity. 

After  having  obtained  a  value  for  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  stream,  the  next  step  is  to  estimate  the  stream  cross- 
section  at  the  range-pole  lines.  If  the  channel  is  not  fairly 
uniform  in  cross-section,  the  determination  of  the  sectional 
area  at  several  intermediate  points  should  be  made. 

Stretch  across  the  stream  a  measurijig  tape  or  cord  with 
tags  tied  at  measured  intervals,  say  2  feet  apart,  the  first 
tag  on  each  side  being  1  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  water, 
so.  that  the  sum  of  these  two  will  equal  the  distance  between 
any  two  of  the  other -tags.    Next  measure  the  depth  of  water 


Surface  cf  wafer 


Fio.  10. — Cross-section  method  of  measuring  a  stream  flow.  A  cord  with 
tags  fastened  at  measared  and  equal  intervals  is  tied  to  Btakea  on 
each  side  of  the  stream.  The  depth  of  water  at  each  tag  is  measured 
and  from  these  measurements  the  cros8«8ectional  area  of  the  stream  Is 
determined. 

in  feet  or  parts  of  a  foot  at  each  of  the  tags  as  at  a,  &,  ^,  etc., 
figure  10.  Add  \\  times  the  depth  taken  nearest  each  bank, 
as  at  a  and  i  in  figure  10,  and  2  times  the  depth  at  all  inter- 
mediate points,  as,  for  instance,  J,  c?,  rf,  ^,  /,  g^  and  h.  The 
sum  will  be  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  stream  within  the 
limits  of  the  number  and  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements. 
Tliis  should  be  done  for  the  section  at  both  the  upper  and 
lower  range-pole  lines.  The  values  for  each,  added  and 
divided  by  2,  will  give  an  average  working  value  for  the 
area.  Having  now  obtained  the  cross-section  of  the  stream 
in  square  feet,  and  also  the  average  or  mean  velocit}'  of  the 
stream  in  feet  per  second,  the  product  of  these  two  multi- 
plied by  60  will  give  the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  'per 
minute  that  the  stream  furnishes. 
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WEIH  METHOD. 

In  figure  11  is  shown  a  weir  which  consists  of  a  board  long 
enough  to  reach  across  the  stream  with  each  end  set  in  the 
bank.  A  notch  is  cut  in  the  board  deep  enougli  to  pass  all 
the  water  and  long  enough  to  reach  about  two-thirds  across 
the  stream.  When  installing  a  weir  the  following  points 
should  be  observed,  for  each  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  wdr: 

1.  On  the  upstream  side  the  water  must  approach  tbe  weir  wtth 
exceeding  slownees.     This  usually  makes  it  neceBsary  to  widen  and 


Fia.  11. — The  wPlr  mslhoil  of  stream  measuriMuent.  A  board  li  ael  acrona  the 
■tream,  wltb  ■  aolch  cut  deep  enough  to  puss  all  the  vater.  Heaiarc- 
mcDbs  are  takeo  at  a  aiake,  B,  and  from  tbetie  the  quaatltr  at  water  aw 
be  determlDed  by  meaiiH  of  a  table  given  In  the  text 

deepen  and  frequeotly  to  lengthen  the  channel  of  approach  so  that 
practically  a  stIU-wiiter  condition  eslsts  adjacent  to  the  weir. 

2.  The  notch  B  In  the  board  should  be  beveled  about  45  degrees  on 
the  downstream  slile;  the  ends  of  the  notch  should  also  be  beveled 
on  the  same  side  and  within  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  on  tbe  upper  side, 
Kiivlng  the  whole  upper  eilRG  of  the  notch  almost  sharp. 

3.  The  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  to  tie  bottom  of  tbe 
weir  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  depth  of  water  on  tbe  welr, 
also  the  distance  of  the  ends  of  Ibe  bi)ttoin  of  the  notch  from  tbe 
hanks  should  be  at  least  twice  the  depth  on  the  welr. 

4.  The  length  of  opening  across  the  stream  perpendicular  to  tbe  cur- 
rent should  be  three  or  four  times  the  depth  of  tbe  water  on  the  welr. 
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5.  The  water  as  It  flows  over  the  weir  should  be  free  to  fall  with- 
out touching  the  walls  below  the  weir  or  any  obstruction  which  would 
not  permit  free  circulation  of  air  underneath  the  falling  waters. 

6.  The  depth  of  the  water  should  be  measured  with  accuracy  from 
a  stake*  E,  figure  11,  located  several  feet  back  from  the  weir.  This 
stake  should  be  driven  until  the  top  of  It  Is  exactly  level  with  the 
l>ottom  of  the  weir  notch. 

7.  The  l>ottom  of  the  notch  should  be  exactly  horizontal  and  the 
sides  should  be  vertical. 

Having  observed  the  above  points  and  being  sure  that 
everything  is  in  proper  order,  a  reading  may  be  taken  by 
placing  a  rod  with  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch  marked 
on  it,  on  the  top  of  stake  E,  and  noting  at  what  height  ojt 
the  rod  the  water  stands.  Then,  by  means  of  the  accom- 
panying weir  discharge  table,  the  quantity  of  watei:  flowing 
over  the  weir  for  any  given  period  of  time  may  be  obtained. 

The  figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  the  first  vertical  column  of  this 
table  indicate  the  inches  depth  of  water  running  over  the 
weir-board  notches.  Frequently  the  depths  measured  repre- 
sent also  fractional  parts  of  an  inch  between  1  and  2,  2  and 
3,  and  so  on.  The  horizontal  line  at  the  top  represents  these 
fractional  parts  and  can  be  applied  between  any  of  the  num- 
bers. The  body  of  the  table  shows  thfe  cubic  feet  and  the 
fractional  parts  of  the  cubic  foot  which  will  pass  each  min- 
ute for  the  depth  read.  Each  of  these  results  is  for  only  1 
inch  length  of  weir.  To  estimate,  therefore,  for  any  length 
of  weir,  the  result  obtained  for  1  inch  width  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  inches  constituting  the  whole  hori- 
zontal length  of  weir. 

For  example,  suppose  the  notch  in  the  weir  shown  in 
figure  11  is  20  inches  long  and  the  water  over  the  stake  E 
measures  M  inches  depth  to  the  surface.  Take  the  figure  5 
in  the  first  vertical  column  and  follow  the  horizontal  line  of 
figures  until  the  vertical  column,  containing  i  at  the  top, 
is  reached.  The  figure  given  in  the  column  is  5.18  cubic  feet. 
This  is  the  quantity  of  water  passing  per  minute  for  each 
inch  in  length  and  5^  inches  deep.  The  weir,  though,  is  20 
inches  long;  therefore,  this  result  must  be  multiplied  by  20, 
which  gives  103.6  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
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Weir  discharge  tahJc. 

[Flow  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minate  for  each  inch  in  length  of  weir  and  for 

depths  from  i  inch  to  242  inches.] 
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FINDING  THE  HORSEPOWER  AVAILABLE. 

Having  now  means  for  obtaining  the  quantity  of  water 
flowing,  the  next  step  is  to  find,  by  determining  the  head, 
the  horsepower  available,  or  perhaps  a  better  way  is  to  cal- 
culate the  head  necessary  with  the  volume  of  water  available 
to  give  the  horsepower  that  was  estimated  as  needed,  and 
then  see  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

As  stated,  the  power  of  falling  water  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  head  and  quantity.  Thus,  if  the  measurement 
of  a  stream,  by  either  of  the  methods  described,  showed  189 
cubic  feet  of  water  flowing  per'  minute,  and  as  water 
weighs  approximately  62^  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  total 
weight  of  water  flowing  per  minute  is  equal  to  189  cubic  feet 
multiplied  by  62.5  pounds  or  11,812.5.  If  this  weight  were 
dropped  1  foot,  11,812.5  pounds  XI   foot  =  11,812.5   foot 
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pounds  of  energy  would  be  liberated.  If  it  were  dropped  3 
feet  we  would  have  11,812.5X8=35,437.5  foot  pounds.  As 
1  horsepower  is  equivalent  to  33,000  foot-pounds  exerted 
for  1  minute,  if  we  divide  the  85,437.5  foot-pounds  by  33,000 
we  get  1.07  horsepower. 

As  the  work  to  be  obtained  from  this  water  varies  directly 
as  the  head  and  as  the  quantity,  it  is  evident  that  a  stream 
one-half  as  big  that  is  supplying  only  95  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute but  falling  twice  as  far,  or  6  feet,  will  also  give  1  horse- 
power at  the  wheel ;  or  a  stream  of  189  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute falling  ten  times  as  far,  30  feet,  would  give  ten  times 
the  power,  or  10  horsepower;  or  for  100  feet  fall,  100 
horsepower  would  be  available  at  the  wheel.  Consequently, 
small  quantities  of  water  falling  great  distances,  or  large 
quantities  falling  small  distances,  may  accomplish  like  re- 
sults. Therefore  we  may  say  that  the  theoretical  horse- 
power from  a  flowing  stream  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
cubic  feet  per  minute  multiplied  by  head  in  feet  multiplied 
by  62.5  (weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water),  and  divided  by 
33,000. 

As  an  example,  suppose  a  weir  36  inches  long  had  a  depth 
of  water  on  it  of  8J  inches  and  we  wish  to  know  what  horse- 
power may  be  delivered  at  the  wheel  if  the  maximum  head 
that  can  be  obtained  is  12  feet.  Referring  to  the  weir-dis- 
charge table,  we  read,  for  a  depth  of  8^  inches  of  water  on 
the  weir,  a  quantity  of  9.96  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Multiply- 
ing this  by  36,  the  length  of  the  weir  expressed  in  inches, 
we  find  a  total  of  358.56  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  avail- 
able. This  multiplied  by  12  (the head)  and  62.5  (the  weight) 
and  the  result  divided  by  33,000,  gives  8.15,  the  theoretical 
horsepower.  To  determine  the  actual  horsepower,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  water  wheel  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
This  will  vary  with  the  type  of  wheel,  but  a  50  per  cent  loss 
may  be  assumed  in  making  rough  estimates.  Under  this 
assumption,  the  actual  horsepower  available  is  one-half  of 
8.15,  or  approximately  4  horsepower. 

Attacking  the  problem  from  another  angle — that  is,  as- 
suming that  5  actual  horsepower  is  required  in  this  case  and 
that  the  available  stream  delivers  500  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute,  what  head  is  required  to  give  this  horsepower? 
As  our  efficiency  is  to  be  considered  only  50  per  cent,  then 
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the  theoretical  horsepower  that  must  be  available  is  5X2, 
or  10,  in  this  case.  To  determine  this  head,  multiply  33,000 
by  10  (the  desired  horsepower)  and  divide  the  result  by  500 
(cubic  feet)  multiplied  by  62.5  (the  weight).  The  result 
will  be  10.6  feet,  the  necessary  head. 

The  next  thing  is  to  find  out  if  conditions  are  such  as  to 
give  this  head  without  danger  of  the  water  backing  up  to 
such  an  extent  that  damage  may  be  done  to  the  land  above 
the  dam.  For  this  purpose  levels  should  he  taken.  A  "  Y  '* 
level  or  an  engineer's  transit  with  level  attachment  and  a 
leveling  rod  should  be  used,  but,  if  not  available,  a  carpenter's 
level  may  be  utilized.    Take  two  poles  several  feet  long  and 
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Fig.  12. — .V  method  for  finding  the  dlstnnce  water  will  back  ap  from  a  dam. 
Two  poles  marked  with  feet  and  tenths  of  a  foot,  and  a  carpehter*s  level* 
are  used  as  described  in  the  text. 

mark  on  them  feet  and  tenths  of  a  foot.  Suppose  the  dif- 
ference in  elevation  between  points  A  and  B,  figure  12,  on 
the  irregular  line  which  may  represent  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
is  desired.  Fasten  a  carpenter's  level  to  a  straight  edge 
and  place  it  against  the  poles  set  in  position  1  and  position 
2.  Suppose  the  leveling  piece  is  at  the  4-foot  mark  on  the 
lower  and  the  2-foot  mark  on  the  upper,  then  the  difference 
in  elevation  between  points  A  and  C  will  be  2  feet.  Now 
take  the  first  pole  and  move  it  upstream  to  position  3  and 
repeat  the  leveling.  The  straight  edge  may  be  placed  at  any 
height  on  the  two  poles  and  the  difference  in  reading  between 
the  poles  will  give  the  rise  in  the  ground  between  them. 
When  completed,  add  all  the  differences  and  the  sum  will 
give  the  total  difference,  or  the  head  between  A  and  B, 
provided  the  land  continually  rises  between  these  points. 
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If  this  diflference  was,  for  instance,  found  to  be  12  feet, 
then  if  a  dam  of  this  height  were  to  be  built  at  the  point  A, 
the  water  would  back  up  to  the  point  upstream  correspond- 
ing to  a  point  where  B  was  located.  It  is  this  backing  up 
which  must  be  looked  into  carefully,  so  that  all  trouble  from 
damaging  property  may  be  avoided. 

The  bed  of  every  stream  not  navigable  which  lies  within 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  farm  is  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  farm,  and  he  has  certain  inherent  rights  in  the  use 
of  the  water  therein.  If  the  stream  is  navigable  or  "  float- 
able" (for  floating  logs)  it  is  considered  public  property;  if 
not,  private.  "  Riparian  "  rights  refer  to  rights  of  the  land- 
owner who  is  the  proprietor  of  land  over  which  water  flows 
or  along  whose  borders  it  flows.  The  following  quotation  is 
from  "  Law  for  the  American  Farmer,"  by  John  B.  Green, 
on  "  riparian  rights  " : 

Water  is  the  conmion  and  equal  property  of  every  one  through  whose 
land  it  flows,  and  the  right  of  each  landowner  to  use  and  consume  it 
without  destroying  or  unreasonably  Impairing  the  rights  of  others  is 
'the  same.  An  owner  of  land  bordering  on  a  running  stream  has  a 
right  to  have  Its  waters  flow  naturally,  and  none  can  lawfully  divert 
them  without  his  consent.  Each  riparian  proprietor  has  an  equal 
right  with  all  the  others  to  have  the  stream  flow  in  its  natural  way 
without  substantial  reduction  in  volume  or  deterioration  in  quality 
subject  to  a  proper  and  reasonable  use  of  its  waters  for  domestic, 
agricultural,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  he  is  entitled  to  use  it 
himself  for  such  purposes,  but  in  doing  so  must  not  substantially 
injure  others.  In  addition  to  the  right  of  drawing  water  for  the  pur- 
poses Just  mentioned,  a  riparian  proprietor,  if  he  duly  regards  the 
rights  of  others,  and  does  not  unreasonably  deplete  the  supply,  has 
also  a  right  to  take  the  water  for  some  other  proper  uses. 

POWER  FROM  SMALL  STREAMS. 

Sometimes  the  measurement  of  a  stream  may  show  such  a 
small  amount  of  water  flowing  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
if  the  generator  were  running  continuously,  but  were  the 
water  to  be  impounded  for,  say,  18  hours,  and  then  this  stored 
water  used  with  the  normal  flow  for  the  other  6  hours  of  the 
day  sufficient  horsepower  could  be  generated  to  supply  cur- 
rent for  evening  lighting,  and  possibly  some  small  power 
needs.  While  such  a  plant  may  not  afford  all  necessary 
electric-current  supply,  in  many  instances  it  would  appeal 
as  an  improvement  well  worth  considering. 
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in  one  corner  of  a  frame  garage  about  50  yards  from  the  resi- 
dence; the  power  house  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
residence  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  garage.  The 
dam  is  about  150  yards  upstream  from  the  power  house. 

This  particular  plant  can  very  properly  be  called  a  home- 
made one.  It  was  built  about  8  years  ago  and  has  been  out 
of  service  only  for  a  short  time  during  a  freshet,  when  the 
stream  rose  more  than  8  feet.  Practically  all  of  the  instal- 
lation work  and  dam  construction  was  done  by  the  owner  of 
the  farm  with  such  help  as  was  available  there.  The  power 
house  frequently  is  not  visited  for  a  week  at  a  time,  all  regu- 
lation, starting  up,  and  closing  down  being  done  at  the 
switchboard.  It  supplies  light  for  the  owner's  residence,  for 
four  tenant  houses,  distributed  over  the  140-acre  farm,  for 
bam,  for  garage,  and  other  outbuildings,  and  current  for  any 
one  or  two  of  some  nine  motors  located  on  the  place.  This 
sendee  has  been  secured  at  practically  no  cost  for  upkeep  or 
operation.  A  low  upkeep  cost  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a 
small  hydro-electric  plant. 

The  first  cost  of  such  plants  depends  on  several  factora 
Very  frequently  second-hand  equipment  may  be  purchased, 
wliich  will  tend  to  keep  the  cost  down.  The  work  may  be 
laid  out  so  as  to  extend  the  total  outlay  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  plant  may  be  designed  and  the  dam  constructed  to  de- 
velop the  maximum  power  available  under  normal  conditions, 
but  the  installation  and  distribution  system  carried  through 
by  degrees,  the  original  work  being  merely  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  urgent  lighting  requirements.  But,  no  matter 
whether  an  elaborate  plant  and  distribution  system,  surveyed, 
designed,  and  installed  by  professional  hydro-electric  engi- 
neers, is  intended,  or  whether  a  rather  crude  one  of  but  one 
or  slightly  more  horsepower  is  all  that  is  feasible,  the  prime 
consideration  is  to  utilize  energy  that  may  now  be  going  to 
waste,  and  thus  bring  to  the  farm  many  of  the  conveniences 
that  electricity  provides. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  FEDERAL  QUARANTINE 
AGAINST  FOREIGN  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES. 

By  G.  W.  Pope, 
Quarantine  Division^  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

TIIE  business  of  animal  production  in  practically  all 
countries  is  attended  with  losses  from  disease  sometimes 
of  a  most  disheartening  character.  Consequently  it  is  use- 
ful to  learn  how  control  of  these  scourges  has  progressed  and 
to  judge  how  individual  effort  can  supplement  and  best  sup- 
port official  activities. 

In  view  of  the  serious  animal  diseases  still  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  optimism  over  present  progress  of  control 
may  seem  unwarranted,  but  considering  the  foreign  animal 
plagues  kept  at  bay  by  Federal  quarantine,  live-stock  raisers 
of  the  United  States  enjoy  relative  security.  Tliis  safety 
also  may  be  strengthened  by  close  cooperation  with  Federal 
and  State  officials  in  reporting  and  eradicating  local  out- 
breaks of  all  contagion  that  threatens  live  stock. 

The  appearance  of  tuberculosis  in  well-established  herds  of 
cattle  has  upset  the  plans  of  numerous  breeders.  Contagious 
abortion,  with  its  attendant  calf  pneumonia,  and  the  acute 
infectious  diarrhea  of  new-born  calves  have  been  discourag- 
ing to  many.  Hog  cholera  has  its  annual  toll  and  at  inter- 
vals anthrax  appears  in  certain  well-defined  areas.  Horses 
have  been  lost  from  shipping  fever ;  at  times  large  numbers 
have  died  mysteriously  from  what  has  been  termed  "  forage 
lx)isoning,"  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  hemor- 
rhagic septicemia,  manifested  as  "  stockyards  fever  "  in  cat- 
tle, "  swine  plague  "  in  hogs,  "  fowl  cholera  "  in  poultrj',  and 
sheep  pneumonia  with  complications,  is  causing  considerable 
loss. 

Such  occurrences  of  disease  for  the  most  part,  however, 
have  been  localized.  Many  are  preventable,  and,  as  in  black- 
leg and  hog  cholera,  losses  chargeable  to  their  account  are 
rendered  practically  negligible  through  proper  vaccination. 
In  fact,  the  situation  in  the  United  States  is  decidedly  en- 
couraging compared  with  the  experience  of  certain  other 
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countries  where  destructive  animal  plagues,  that  do  not  exist 
in  this  country,  have  become  firmly  established,  and  which, 
with  two  exceptions,  have  never  appeared  here.  The  two  ex- 
ceptions are  contagious  pleuropneumonia  of  cattle  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  The  latter  affects  principally  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine. 

NO  CASES  OF  PLEUROPNEUMONIA  FOR  A  QUARTER 

CENTURY. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  not  one  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  live-stock  producers  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
seen  a  case  of  contagious  pleuropneumonia  of  cattle.  Our 
veterinarians  who  have  had  experience  with  the  disease  are 
limited  to  the  few  of  the  old  school  who  took  part  in  its 
eradication  about  30  years  ago.  Consequently,  there  would 
very  naturally  be  no  general  appreciation  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  freedom  of  this  country  from  the 
disease. 

Those  were  unfortunate  days  during  the  decade  beginning 
about  1840,  when,  as  a  result  of  unrestricted  importations  of 
cattle,  contagious  pleuropneumonia  was  introduced  into  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  Not  only  did  it  re- 
quire large  expenditure  of  money  and  the  sacrifice  of  valu- 
able animals  to  eradicate  the  disease,  but  it  was  not  accom- 
plished completely  until  1892,  and  in  the  meantime  the  mar- 
kets of  certain  foreign  countries  had  been  closed  to  our  cattle. 

The  only  apparent  recompense  for  this  unfortunate  expe- 
rience was  the  organization  of  a  cattle  commission  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  function  of  which  was  to  stamp 
out  contagious  pleuropneumonia  and  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent its  further  introduction.  Later,  in  1884,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  was  established  under  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  who  took  over  the  work  of  the  Treasury  Cattle 
Commission.  Since  that  time  our  country  has  been  safe- 
guarded through  an  established  system  for  the  quarantine  of 
ruminants  and  swine  at  ports  of  entry  and  by  restrictions 
upon  importations  of  live  stock  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions based  upon  various  acts  of  Congress.  Among  them 
was  the  act  of  1890  prohibiting  the  importation  of  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants  and  swine  which  are  dis- 
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eased  or  infected  with  any  disease  or  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  any  infection  within  60  days. 

Thus  cattle  are  not  permitted  importation  from  any 
country  in  which  contagious  pleuropneumonia'  exists,  and  as 
the  quarantine  period  for  import  cattle  is  intended  to  cover 
any  possible  incubative  period  for  such  disease,  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  "  lung  plague  "  of  the  Old  World  will  ever 
be  seen  in  this  country  again. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  A  CONSTANT  MENACE. 

<rhe  other  great  animal  plague  of  the  world  which  though 
nonexistent  in  the  United  States  has  made  its  appearance  on 
several  occasions  on  our  shores,  is  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreaks  of  1902,  1908,  and  1914, 
few  indeed  of  this  generation  in  our  country  would  possess 
a  more  than  passing  knowledge  of  the  disease.  However, 
the  outbreak  of  1914-1916,  which  was  the  most  extensive,  has 
given  our  live-stock  growers  an  opportunity  to  learn  at 
first-hand  something  concerning  its  serious  character.  It  ex- 
tended into  22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  only 
through  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  and  by  the 
closest  cooperation  of  Federal  and  State  officials  was  the  dis- 
ease eradicated. 

POUCY  OF  COMPLETE  ERADICATION. 

During  this  outbreak  many  suggestions  were  made  urging 
less  stringent  methods  than  the  slaughter  of  infected  animals. 
Many  advocates  of  these  less  drastic  measures  evidently  were 
natives  of  countries  in  which  foot-and-mouth  disease  for 
years  had  been  thoroughly  established  and  its  eradication 
consequently  practically  impossible.  Their  early  education 
was  in  countries  where  continued  existence  of  the  disease  was 
considered  a  necessary  evil,  and  consequently  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  reason  along  this  line  of  least  resistance.  In 
some  instances  those  contending  for  conservation  of  the  life, 
meat,  or  hides  of  affected  animals  were  not  aware  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  or  were  actuated  by  purely  selfish  mo- 
tives. 

Failure  to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  disease  completely 
and  the  continued  existence  of  centers  of  infection  in  this 
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country  would  have  been  most  unfortunate.  Under  such 
circumstances  prospects  for  a  growing  market  in  foreign 
countries  for  pure-bred  animals  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Foreign  countries  maintaining  a  competent  live-stock  sani- 
tary service  would  have  continued  in  effect  their  restrictions 
against  importations  of  our  live  stock. 

A  greater  and  more  far-reaching  effect,  however,  would 
have  been  felt  in  connection  with  our  market  trade  and  inter- 
state traffic  in  live  stock.  Under  such  conditions,  no  breeder 
wherever  located  could  feel  any  degree  of  security ;  our  great 
stockyards  woidd  become  possible  clearing  houses  for  the  in- 
fection and  our  domestic  commerce  with  all  concerned  there- 
in would  be  burdened  with  restrictions  made  necessary  for 
control  of  the  disease. 

Happily,  our  country  is  now  free  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  we  can  claim  neither  complete  security  nor 
immunity.  The  disease  is  widespread,  prevailing  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America.  It  is  true  the 
department  does  not  permit  the  importation  of  ruminants 
and  swine  from  any  country  in  which  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease exists;  also  in  a  war  measure  of  August  10,  1918,  while 
providing  for  admission  of  tick- infested  cattle  for  immediate 
slaughter  from  Central  and  South  America,  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Congress  very 
wisely  placed  a  specific  prohibition  upon  any  cattle  from  a 
country  in  which  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  present. 

STRINGENCY  OF  QUARANTINE  RESTRICTIONS. 

Nevertheless,  our  commerce  is  world-wide,  and  as  indirect 
transmission  plays  an  important  part  in  the  dissemination  of 
that  disease,  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  for  close 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  authorities  and  importers 
of  hides,  wool,  and  other  animal  by-products  in  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  any  contaminated  materials  of  this  kind. 
These  regulations  are  issued  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treasury,  and  in  their 
enforcement  American  consuls,  stationed  at  foreign  ports 
under  direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  lend  coopera- 
tion.   Restrictions  now  in  effect  can  not  well  be  more  strin- 
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gent  without  operating  prohibitively.  That  in  the  past  they 
have  proved  effective  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while 
on  three  occasions  in  the  last  17  years  foot-and-mouth  disease 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  the  infection  was  in 
no  case  traceable  to  animal  by-products  included  under  pro- 
visions of  these  regulations. 

With  a  world  trade  in  diversified  materials  which  might 
possibly  be  carriers  of  infection,  we  may  be  disappointed  but 
not  surprised  to  find  at  any  time  that  the  disease  has  reap- 
peared in  our  country.  Its  appearance,  however,  must  be 
the  signal  for  prompt  and  effective  methods — ^not  for  control 
alone,  but  for  eradication.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  should 
be  classed  as  an  undesirable  alien  enemy. 

DISEASED  ANIMALS   DESTROYED  AT   QUARANTINE 

STATION. 

Another  animal  scourge  at  one  time  reached  the  confines  of 
one  of  the  Atlantic  coast  quarantine  stations,  where  it  was 
promptly  detected  and  the  infected  animals  destroyed  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  contaminate  American  live  stock. 
Thi^  disease,  one  of  the  great  plagues  of  the  Orient,  is  termed 
surra  and  is  well  named ;  the  word  signifies  "  spoiled."  The 
introduction  of  surra  into  this  country  would  despoil  many 
a  live-stock  farm,  and  once  established  surra  would  menace 
our  entire  live-stock  industry. 

As  it  is  caused  by  a  blood  parasite  transmitted  by  biting  flies, 
the  disease  would  be  diflScult  to  eradicate,  especially  as  cattle 
frequently  may  become  affected  but  mildly  and  still  be  virus 
carriers,  veritable  reservoirs  of  the  infection,  and  thus  be  a 
menace  to  horses,  which  are  especially  susceptible.  It  is  in 
a  large  measure  owing  to  the  presence  of  surra  in  the^  Philip- 
pines and  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  animals  from  such 
countries  for  several  years  past  have  been  prohibited  from 
importation  into  the  United  States  by  special  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  under  authority  of  certain 
specific  acts  of  Congress. 

THE  TOLL  OF  RINDERPEST. 

Another  serious  disease  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is 
rinderpest.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  will  drive  all 
but  the  special  student  of  animal  diseases  to  the  dictionary, 
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for  it  is  seldom  spoken  or  seen  in  print  in  our  country.  As 
the  name  signifies,  it  is  a  cattle  plague. 

Becognized  in  Asia  in  the  early  ages,  rinderpest  extended 
over  the  entire  Eastern  Continent.  Its  extension  into  Eu- 
rope appears  to  have  been  associated  with  the  great  wars; 
cattle  accompanying  troops  acted  as  disseminators  of  the  in- 
fection. A  study  of  the  history  of  rinderpest  throughout  the 
world  indicates  that  losses  resulting  from  the  disease  have 
been  enormous.  In  some  countries  outbreaks  claimed  more 
than  a  million  cattle,  or  from  3  to  5  per  cent  or  the  total 
stock  of  the  country.  Applying  such  experiences  to  our  own 
country,  with  cattle  estimated  at  68  million  head,  it  will  be 
seen  that  rinderpest  if  introduced  might  cost  the  United 
States  a  loss  of  more  than  3  million  valuable  animals. 

Kinderpest  has  been  driven  back  from  Europe  into  the 
Far  East.  While  the  virus  is  conveyed  chiefly  by  means  of 
infected  cattle,  infected  hides,  wool,  £nd  other  materials 
may  have  a  part  in  its  dissemination.  Tlius  it  is  necessary 
that  exclusion  of  animals  from  countries  in  which  rinderpest 
exists  shoidd  be  continued  and  there  should  be  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Treasury  designed  to  prevent  en- 
trance into  the  United  States  of  any  animal  by-products  pos- 
sibly carrying  the  infection  of  this  disease. 

PROTECTION  FOR  OUR  HORSES. 

At  the  present  time  there  exist  in  Europe  two  diseases  of 
the  lymphatic  system  of  the  horse  which  are  not  present  in 
the  United  States.  These  are  the  ulcerative  and  epizootic 
forms  of  lymphangitis.  Both  are  chronic  contagious  dis- 
eases caused  in  the  one  case  by  a  bacillus  and  in  the  other 
by  a  fimgus  organism.  In  ulcerative  lymphangitis,  which 
resembles  cutaneous  glanders,  an  animal  may  continue  to  be 
a  carrier  of  the  infection  for  years,  infecting  the  premises 
and  soil  and  thus  acting  as  a  spreader  and  a  menace  to  other 
stock.  The  other  form  of  lymphangitis  is  attended  with  a 
probable  mortality  of  from  7  to  10  per  cent  and  is  very  pro- 
tracted in  its  course.  It  persists  for  a  period  of  six  months 
in  some  cases  and  after  apparent  recovery  it  appears  again. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  United  States  has  any  disease  of 
horses  comparable  in  objectionable  features  with  either  form 
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of  lymphangitis  described.  Probably  the  war-trodden  soil 
of  Europe,  upon  which  thousands  of  horses  from  various 
countries  have  been  in  Army  operations,  may  be  extensively 
infected  with  the  causative  agents  of  these  diseases;  hencis 
the  need  for  special  precautions. 

Another  element  of  danger  is  the  possible  introduction 
into  the  United  States,  with  horses  or  other  animals,  of  cer- 
tain parasitic  carriers  of  diseases  nonexistent  in  this  country. 
Especially  does  this  hold  true  of  species  of  ticks  carrying 
such  diseases  as  biliary  or  so-called  malarial  fever  of  the 
horse  and  malarial  catarrhal  fever  of  sheep.  Both  of  these 
diseases  are  caused  by  blood  parasites  conveyed  through  the 
bite  of  certain  species  of  ticks.  It  was  this  disease,  of  horses 
in  South  Africa  which,  during  the  Boer  War,  caused  a 
heavy  loss  of  horse  stock  shipped  to  that  country  from 
Europe.  It  has  been  reported  as  existing  in  certain  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  is  known  to  be  widely  spread  in 
Africa.  Experience  with  the  cattle  tick  that  carries  Texas, 
tick,  or  splenetic  fever  of  cattle  in  our  Southern  States  has 
taught  the  great  cost  of  such  a  pest  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  introduction  into  the 
Utiited  States  of  any  similar  disease  affecting  horses  or  other 
classes  of  farm  animals. 

It  is  likewise  essential  that  no  possible  risk  be  taken  of 
bringing  into  this  country  the  destructive  African  horse 
sickness,  known  in  South  Africa  for  more  than  a  century, 
causing  in  some  cases  a  loss  of  from  66  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  affected 
locality.  Caused,  apparently,  by  some  organism  which  owing 
to  minuteness  or  for  other  reasons  has  never  been  identified 
by  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope  and  transmitted  by 
means  as  yet  not  well  understood,  science  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  dealing  with  this  disease.  The  introduction  of  Afri- 
can horse  sickness  might  result  in  an  incalculable  loss  to  the 
horse  industry  of  our  country. 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

There  are  other  serious  foreign  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, but  enough  have  been  mentioned  to  demonstrate  the 
desirability  of  placing  every  possible  safeguard  about  our 
live  stock.    Have  all  the  troublesome  diseases  which  afflict 
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live  stock  in  the  United  States  been  imported  ?  This  may  be 
as  difficult  to  answer  as  the  query  concerning  priority  in 
existence  of  the  hen  and  the  egg.  That  some  of  these  af- 
flictions have  been  introduced  upon  this  Western  Continent 
with  importations  of  animals  made  prior  to  the  days  of  an 
organized  quarantine  service  is  reasonably  certain.  Some 
of  the  diseases  are  being  eradicated  systematically,  and  the 
cost  and  effort  of  eradication  certainly  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  old  time-worn  adage,  "Prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  is  exceedingly  pertinent  and  has  unusual  force  in  its 
application  to  measures  taken  in  connection  with  the  control 
of  animal  importations  into  the  United  States. 


THE  THRASfflNG  RING  IN  THE  CORN  BELT.' 

By  J.  C.  RuNDtES, 
Scientific  Assistant^  Office  of  Farm  Management, 

FARMERS  have  long  recognized  the  advantage  of  ex- 
changing help  as  a  means  of  securing  larger  crews  than 
the  farm  affords.  The  plan  of  organizing  definite  thrashing 
rings  or  circles,  which  guarantee  those  inside  the  club  the 
amount  of  help  they  need,  has  been  tried  in  different  sections 
of  the  Com  Belt  during  the  last  decade  or  more.  At  the 
same  time,  cooperative  ownership  and  management  of 
thrashing  machinery  has  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success 
in  many  communities. 

To  learn  the  facts  concerning  ring  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  thrashing  machines  as  a  scheme  for  saving  labor 
and  money,  and  to  determine  the  present  status  of  the  move- 
ment, the  writer  visited  several  ring  officers  in  the  Middle 
West  to  secure  first-hand  information.  Then  letters  were 
sent  to  manufacturers  of  thrashing  machinery,  requesting 
the  addresses  of  ring  secretaries  who  had  bought  outfits.  In 
this  way,  over  700  names  of  ring  members  were  secured, 
representing  all  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.  Some  of  the 
rings  dated  back  14  years,  but  most  of  them  were  organized 
within  the  last  few  years.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  300 
of  these  men,  calling  for  information  concerning  their  expe- 
rience. Most  of  the  80  replies  received  came  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  where  the  results  of 
this  investigation  are  applicable. 

OLD  METHOD  FAULTY. 

The  old  practice  of  custom  thrashing,  as  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  eastern  part  of  the  grain  belt,  is  often  very  un- 
satisfactory. The  outfits  competing  for  the  thrashing  work 
of  a  neighborhood  may  be  inadequate,  and  some  of  them  may 
be  operated  after  they  are  practically  worn  out.     As  a  i*e- 

*  Thanks  are  extended  to  H.  R.  Tolley,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  for  criti- 
cism and  auggeatlona  followed  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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suit  jobs  are  contracted  a  long  time  in  advance,  irregular 
runs  are  necessary,  the  manner  of  handling  the  work  is 
often  unsystematic,  breakdowns  due  to  poor  equipment  are 
frequent,  and  more  or  leSs  dissatisfaction  is  general. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Why  did  you  find  it  advisable 
to  buy  an  outfit?"  the  following  replies  were  most  frequently 
given  by  ring  members : 

"  Hard  to  get  a  good  rig,  and  had  to  wait  till  it  came." 
"  So  we  could  thrash  before  our  grain  spoiled." 
"  To  get  our  thrashing  out  of  the  way  of  other  work." 
"  To  save  labor  and  shorten  the  thrashing  season." 
"  Few  good  outfits  in  our  neighborhood." 
The  first  and  second  replies  are  the  ones  usually  given,  but 
all  of  them  indicate  that  the  conditions  were  unsatisf actoi-y 
before  rings  were  organized,  and  that  the  farmers  were  com- 
pelled to  act.     Cooperation  in  contracting  the  jobs  of  a  given 
neighborhood  is  essential,  otherwise  the  farmers  do  not  know 
the  plans  of  the  neighbors  with  whom  they  exchange  labor, 
and  the  thrasliing  rig  may  come  and  go  several  times  during 
the  season.    This  may  make  it  necessary  to  shift  a  wagon 
box  and  a  hay  ladder,  leave  a  home  job  incomplete,  or  other- 
wise change  from  one  job  to  another  several  times,  entailing  a 
waste  of  labor  and  upsetting  the  farm  schedule.    The  real 
difficulty  comes,  however,  when  two  or  more  rigs  are  ready 
to  thrash  on  adjoining  farms  and  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  thrashing  crews  with  exchanged  help. 

Without  cooperation,  farmers  are  not  in  position  to  de- 
mand the  services  of  a  good  custom  rig  at  a  definite  time,  and 
as  a  result  much  valuable  time  is  lost  through  delay,  and  the 
grain  must  either  be  put  in  the  bam  or  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  an  undue  length  of  time. 

COOPERATIVE  METHODS. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  which  usually  cause  communitiea 
to  buy  thrashing  outfits  can  be  eliminated  when  a  man  is 
selected  to  act  as  an  agent  for  all  the  farmers  of  a  given 
neighborhood.  Such  an  agent  can  usually  hire  the  services 
of  a  good  thrashing  rig  and  be  in  a  better  position  than  the 
individual  farmer  in  demanding  the  best  of  service.  In 
some  instances  that  were  reported,  this  was  done,  in  others 
it  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  while  in  other  cases  the 
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f armera  decided,  without  trying  the  collective  hiring  plan, 
that  the  purchase  of  an  outfit  was  the  only  solution  of  their 
problems. 

Tlius  there  are  two  general  methods  of  ring  ^  cooperation. 
The  more  conmion  method  involves  the  hiring  of  the  out- 
fit, and  the  other  its  purchase.  In  either  case  a  well-organ- 
ized ring  is  essential,  composed  of  a  number  of  farmers 
working  as  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  cooperation 
in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  when  time  is  precious. 

The  possible  advantages  of  ring  cooperation  are  partially 
shown  from  some  of  the  many  replies  from  men  with  con- 
siderable experience.     The  f ollowihg  are  typical : 

"  You  can  thrash  when  ready  and  get  done  earlier  for  fall 
work." 

"  You  know  you  will  have  your  grain  thrashed  in  good 
time..  It  draws  neighbors  closer  together  "  (7  years'  experi- 
ence). 

"Can  thrash  when  ready"  (6  years'  experience). 

^  Can  thrash  sooner  and  always  know  whose  turn  comes 
next"  (10  years'  experience). 

"  We  can  thrash  when  we  are  ready  and  it  does  away  with 
lots  of  help." 

SYSTEMATIC  COOPERATION   SAVES  LABOR. 

The  advantages  of  systematic  cooperation,  us  usually  cited, 
whether  the  thrashing  rig  is  owned  or  hired  by  the  circle, 
may  be  sunmiarized  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  The  thrashing 
order  is  so  arranged  that  the  least  possible  time  is  lost  in 
moving  from  farm  to  farm.  (2)  As  a  job  nears  completion, 
the  first  men  through,  knowing  their  assignments  and  the 
next  place,  may  go  immediately  and  have  the  grain  ready  to 
thrash  by  the  time  the  outfit  arrives  and  is  set.  (3)  No  time 
is  lost  either  in  contracting  an  outfit  or  in  securing  a  thrash- 
ing crew,  for  that  is  arranged  for  in  advance.  (4)  Certain 
men  may  be  utilized  most  efficiently  by  assigning  them  to  one 
kind  of  work  for  the  season.  (5)  Unless  the  weather  pre- 
vents, the  thrashing  continues  imtil  all  the  jobs  are  com- 
pleted in  the  circle;  thus  little  extra  work  is  required  in 

'  In  thla  article  the  word  "  rlnj? "  Is  used  to  deslRiiate  the  number  of  meu 
or  the  farms  required  to  supply  the  labor  needed  in  running  a  thrashing  outllt, 
regardless  of  Its  size. 
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shifting  wagon  boxes  or  hay  loaders.  (6)  The  labor  of  put- 
ting the  crop  in  the  barn  can  be  dispensed  with.  (7)  The 
thrashing  season  is  greatly  shortened.  (8)  The  ordinary 
farm  work  is  usually  postponed  until  the  thrashing  is  all 
done,  and  thus  the  farm  labor  schedule  is  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  As  a  result,  the  oats  stubble  can  be  plowed 
considerably  sooner,  the  seed  bed  for  wheat  can  be  more 
thoroughly  prepared,  there  is  more  time  to  haul  and  scatter 
manure  and  to  attend  to  early  fall  work,  and  thus  the  farmer 
has  a  better  chance  to  keep  ahead  of  his  work. 

SUCCESSFUIi  COOPERATION  RELIEVES  ANXIETY  AND  WORRY. 

Membership  in  a  thrashing  ring  serves  to  relieve  the 
farmer  of  much  anxiety  and  worry:  (1)  Each  member  is 
assured  that  a  machine  for  doing  his  work  has  been  arranged 
for.  (2)  The  chances  of  losing  his  grain  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  a  smaller  percentage  is  lost  or  damaged.  (3) 
A  member  can  calculate  approximately  his  time  to  thrash, 
for  he  knows  the  order  of  thrashing  and  the  acreage  ahead 
of  his,  and  the  women  can  plan  accordingly.  (4)  The  plan 
usually  guarantees  him  most  of  his  necessary  help.  (5)  The 
credit  for  labor  differences  may  be  properly  adjusted.  (6) 
The  cooperative  spirit  may  extend  to  other  lines  of  work 
and  its  influence  may  be  felt  in  a  social  way,  as,  for  instance, 
the  thrashing  season  in  a  number  of  rings  ends  with  an 
annual  picnic. 

PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  RING  OWNERSHIP  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

The  success  of  any  cooperative  movement  depends  largely 
upon  the  care  with  which  plans  for  the  organization  are 
laid.  The  members  must  meet  and  discuss  the  business  in- 
volved, and  mutually  agree  upon  the  principal  issues.  Minor 
details  can  be  decided  easily  from  time  to  time.  The  ring  as 
a  whole  acts  just  as  a  single  individual.  To  be  successful, 
each  member  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  and  should  know  exactly  what  the  plans  are  and 
what  he  is  expected  to  do. 

SIZE  OF  THE  RING. 

A  circle  should  include  at  least  as  many  fanns  as  would 
be  necessary  to  supply  the  hands  needed  to  do  a  job  of  thrash- 
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ing  most  eflSciently.  That  number  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  outfit.  When  the  thrashing  ring  is  one 
of  the  largest,  and  the  farms  have  a  very  large  grain  acreage 
to  thrash,  the  purpose  of  cooperation  may  be  defeated,  for 
the  help  can  not  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage,  the  last 
jobs  are  too  long  postponed,  and  too  much  time  is  lost  in  ex- 
changing help  at  a  distance.  In  case  the  machine  is  idle,  be- 
cause of  a  breakdown  or  bad  weather,  too  much  time  is  lost 
with  a  large  thrashing  ring.  Only  a  few  of  the  very  large 
rings  have  proved  successful.  In  most  cases  circles  with  a 
combined  acreage  of  1,000  acres  or  more  to  thrash  have 
found  it  advisable  to  reorganize  in  smaller  units. 

The  variation  in  the  size  of  the  different  thrashing  rings 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  classification,  for 
which  data  are  at  hand  from  70  rings : 

Table  showing  relation  of  size  of  ring  to  acres  of  grain  and  size  of 

separator  and  crew. 


Size  of  ring. 


Very  largo 

Large 

Medium.. 
Small 


Number 

of  ring 

members. 

Number 
of  rings. 

15  to  20.... 
12  to  15... 
8  to  12.... 
3to6 

7 

9 

28 

26 

Total  grain 
acres  in  ring. 


1,000  to  1,600, 
700  to  1,000... 

400  to  700 

160  to  300 


Length  of 

separator 

cylinder  in 

inches. 


36  or  over. 
32  to  35... 
28  to  31... 
Under  28. 


Total 

number  of 

hands. 


30  to  40. 
25  to  30. 
12  to  20. 
6  to  9. 


The  above  classification  is  only  an  arbitrary  one,  but  it 
will  illustrate  the  fact  that  thrashing  rings  do  vary  con- 
siderably in  size,  and  that  there  are  a  number  of  important 
factors  to  consider  when  deciding  the  size  of  a  thrashing 
unit. 

Possibly  the  first  step  in  ring  organization  is  to  decide 
which  farms  can  best  unite  for  thrashing  work.  The  column 
headed  "  Number  of  ring  members  "  shows  the  usual  number 
of  members  or  the  cooperating  farms  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent-sized rings.  The  column  headed  "Total  grain  acres 
in  ring"  includes  all  the  small  grains  to  thrash.  In  some 
localities  oats  may  make  up  the  greater  part  of  this  area. 
The  column  headed  "Length  of  separator  cylinder  m 
inches  "  shows  the  different-sized  machines  corresponding  to 
the  various  amounts  of  grain  to  thrash,  and  the  last  column 
gives  the  total  thrashing  help  generally  used. 
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With  the  data  given  in  this  table,  one  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  decide  how  to  start  a  thrashing  ring.  For  ex- 
ample, 7  neighbors  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
thrasher.  Together,  they  have  as  a  usual  thing  about  280 
acres  of  small  grains  to  thrash,  and  can  furnish  at  least  10 
men  with  their  regular  help.  If  one  of  them  has  a  good 
farm  tractor,  then  a  small  separator  with  a  cylinder  under 
28  inches  in  length  will  handle  their  grain  very  satisfactorily. 
The  number  of  farms  and  the  total  grain  acreage  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  very  large  separator. 

Another  glance  at  the  classification  of  thrashing  rings 
shows  that  as  a  general  thing  a  very  large  circle  with  15  to  20 
members,  or  that  number  of  farms,  has  1,000  or  more  acres 
of  grain  to  thrash  within  the  membership,  which  requires  a 
large  separator  with  a  cylinder  86  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  needs  30  to  40  men  to  help  i<.  do  a  thrashing  job. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ze  of  a  ring  may  be  shown 
by  the  number  of  members,  thr  imount  of  grain  to  thrash  in 
the  unit,  the  daily  capacity  ( i.  size  of  the  separator,  or  the 
amount  of  help  necessary  to  operate  the  rig.  The  size  of  a 
ring  can  be  best  governed  by  limiting  the  number  of  coop- 
erating farms  and  by  the  selection  of  a  separator  to  corre- 
spond. 

Under  the  column  headed  "  Tumber  of  ring:  ''  in  the  above 
classification  of  rings,  it  will  t :  seen  that  out  jf  the  70  rings, 
most  of  which  bought  outfits  :!!'?  last  3  '  ^s,  only  7  belong 
to  the  very  large,  9  to  the  lar^  ;  :>     .e  medium,  and  26 

to  the  small-sized  rings.  This  sli  ^  .7S  that  the  present  ten- 
dency is  toward  the  smaller  thrashing  imits. 

Advantages  of  the  smaller  rings, — Many  advantages  are 
claimed  for  the  medium  and  small  rings.  They  may  be 
sunmiarized  briefly  as  follows: 

A  small  group  of  men  can  be  managed  more  efficiently 
than  a  larger  one,  and  the  venture  is  less  hazardous  and 
more  harmonious. 

It  is  easier  to  find  a  capable  manager.  The  ordinary  farm 
business  does  not  train  farmers,  as  a  rule,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  nimibers  of  men.  Several  rings  which  owned 
outfits  run  with  30  or  more  helpers  failed  for  want  of  a 
manager  capable  of  handling  successfully  so  large  a  group 
of  men. 
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With  the  small  ring  there  is  less  loss  of  time  when  the  rig 
is  idle  owing  to  a  breakdown  or  to  bad  weather;  the  distance 
to  go  to  return  help  is  not  so  great;  and  the  difficulties,  in 
general,  are  considerably  less. 

The  season's  work  is  greatly  shortened;  the  grain  is  not 
so  liable  to  loss;  the  labor  of  putting  the  crops  in  the  bam 
is  saved ;  and  the  straw  can  be  sheltered  in  better  shape. 

The  investment  in  a  large  shed  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced or  dispensed  with  entirely. 

The  number  of  men  to  board  is  considerably  less.  All 
the  men  can  sit  at  one  table  and  the  women^s  work  is  not  so 
burdensome. 

A  small  group  of  men  can  assemble  more  readily  than  a 
larger  one,  and  fewer  rules  for  governing  the  organization 
are  necessary.  In  many  of  the  small  rings  the  members 
meet  and  mutually  agree  without  any  formal  organization. 
This  arrangement  is  possible  when  a  small  rig  is  owned  by 
4  or  5  farmers.^ 


^  As  a  further  guide  In  the  proper  selection  of  the  power  to  run  a  thrashing 
rig,  the  following  information  is  inserted : 

"  On  the  basis  of  wheat  yielding  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per  acre,  and 
medium  heavy  straw,  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  different  machines  would  be 
about  as  follows,  and  approximate  power  necessary  to  operate  also  as  follows : 


ApprowUnate    mawtmutn    capacity    a$id   power   necestary    to   operate    different 

sizes   of  separators. 


Sice  of 

Bushels 

thrasher. 

per  hour. 

18  by  36 

60 

22  by  40 

75 

24  by  42 

100 

28  by  48 

126 

Horsepower 
required. 


6 

8  to  10 

10  to  12 

10  to  16 


32  by  54 
36  by  60 
40  by  66 


Bushels 
per  hour. 


150 
176 
200 


Horsepower 
required. 


16  to  18 
18  to  20 
20  to  25 


'*  There  are  records  where  much  more  has  boon  thrashed  in  the  time  given, 
bat  for  steady  run,  the  above  Is  a  good  average  and  aimed  to  bo  conservative/* 
(National  Gas  Engine  Association,  Standards  and  General  Engineering  Data, 
Vol.  I,  page  6a.) 
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PROPERTY  OWNED  IN  PARTNERSHIP. 

The  property  owned  in  partnership  varies  for  the  diflferent 
rings.  The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  machinery 
items  that  are' ever  owned  in  partnership,  but  usually  not  all 
of  these  are  owned  by  any  one  ring:  Engine  (with  water 
tank  when  steam  is  used)  ;  a  separator  and  clover  huller; 
com  sheller  and  ensilage  cutter;  hay  baler;  shed  for  housing 
the  property. 

The  members  must  decide  for  themselves  what  property 
it  is  advisable  to  own  in  common.  In  several  instances,  the 
ring  found  it  best  to  hire  the  sendees  of  an  experienced 
man  who  furnished  either  the  power  or  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine, assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  outfit,  and  paid 
half  of  the  expenses  for  half  of  the  receipts.  All  members 
paid  the  customary  rates  for  thrashing. 

Many  of  the  Illinois  rings  did  not  buy  clover  huUers,  as 
clover  is  not  a  very  profitable  seed  crop  there.  In  other 
cases,  either  a  clover  attachment  for  the  separator  or  a 
clover  huller  was  included  in  the  outfit.  Likewise,  the  prac- 
tice of  shelling  corn  is  quite  conmion  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
but  uncommon  in  other  States.  The  advisability  of  pur- 
chasing a  com  sheller,  a  hay  baler,  or  an  ensilage  cutter  must 
be  determined  by  the  local  conditions. 

Several  rings  found  it  advisable  to  use  large  wagon  covers 
made  of  heavy  duck  treated  with  a  waterproofing  solution. 
In  some  cases,  these  were  bought  in  common,  in  others  each 
member  was  required  to  furnish  one.  The  tarpaulins  are 
kept  in  boxes  under  the  wagon  rack.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  the  loading  to  continue  as  long  in  the  evening  as  the 
thrashing,  and  the  covered  grain  insures  an  early  start  the 
next  morning.  The  coverings  are  helpful  also  in  case  of  a 
shower. 

Frequently  each  member  is  required  to  furnish  10  sacks  in 
good  repair  for  ring  use;  sometimes  sacks  are  owned  in 
common.  As  a  usual  thing  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  prop- 
erty of  this  kind  to  be  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  different 
members,  as  the  equipment  required  by  the  individual  varies 
with  the  amount  of  grain  he  has  to  thrash. 

THRASHING   FOR   NON-MEMBERS. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  thrash  for  out- 
siders?" practically  all  rings  answered,  "  Yes,"  but  the  acre- 
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age  thuF  thrashed  is  rather  limited.  In  most  cases,  outside 
work  is  done  for  accommodation  or  to  enlarge  the  ring  in 
order  to  secure  all  the  necessary  help.  Rather  than  let  a 
neighbor's  crop  spoil,  the  ring  outfit  may  thrash  for  a  few 
farms.     Outside  work  is  done  at  the  customary  rates. 

USING  THE  RING  PROPERTT  FOR  PRIVATE  PURPOSES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  member  may  desire  to  use 
some  of  the  partnership  property  for  personal  use,  for  ex- 
ample, pulling  hedge  with  the  engine,  or  using  the  engine 
to  bale  hay  or  saw  wood,  when  the  baler  and  saw  are  private 
property.  Questions  of  this  kind  arise  occasionally,  and 
the  members  usually  agree  on  a  fair  price  to  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  property  in  question.  One  ring  charged  $5  a  day 
for  the  use  of  the  engine,  with  no  oil  or  fuel  furnished. 

CAPITAL   INVOLVED   AND  PLAN    OF    PURCHASE. 

The  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  finance  a  ring  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  equipment  included  in  the  outfit  and 
the  kind  of  machinery  bought.  When  a  ring  buys  all  the 
machinery  new — separator,  power,  huller,  and  possibly  a 
com  sheller  or  a  silage  cutter — and  builds  a  shed  to  house 
the  same,  the  total  capital  required  usually  amounts  to  $3,000 
or  $4,000  under  usual  conditions.  More  capital  is  required 
at  present,  since  the  war  prices  of  machinery  are  about  60 
per  cent  higher  than  normal.  In  some  cases  reported  the 
amount  was  less,  as  second-hand  outfits  were  obtained  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

When  it  is  possible  for  the  company  to  hire  a  good  engine 
or  some  other  part  of  the  equipment  it  may  not  be  advis- 
able to  buy.  In  some  cases,  the  engine  or  separator  is  hired 
from  an  outsider,  and  the  common  investment  is  thereby 
lessened.  Where  a  tractor  is  a  part  of  the  farm  equipment, 
it  is  often  used  to  supply  the  power.  Then  the  purchase 
of  a  small  thrasher,  especially  made  for  the  purpose,  re- 
quires but  a  comparatively  small  outlay  and  the  total  invest- 
ment is  not  excessive. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  was  your  plan  of  pur- 
chase?" most  of  the  rings  reported  that  each  member  as- 
sumed an  equal  share  and  the  note  given  in  payment  for  the 
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outfit  is  signed  by  each.  Sometimes  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord jointly  purchase  a  share.  In  this  way,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  financing  the  enterprise.  In  a  very  few  cases  re- 
ported, shares  of  different  sizes  were  issued  and  the  members 
bought  them  in  unequal  amounts. 

Each  member  is  usually  charged  the  customary  rates  for 
thrashing,  and  the  gross  receipts  represent  all  the  money  col- 
lected for  the  services  of  the  outfit.  After  the  ordinary 
expenses  are  paid,  labor  hire,  repairs,  fuel,  and  oil,  the  net 
proceeds  are  applied  as  payments  on  the  note  or  given  as  a 
dividend  after  the  note  is  paid. 

PLANNING  THE  WORK  IN  ADVANCE. 

It  is  customary  in  some  rings  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
fw^ason  at  the  regular  meeting  before  the  thrashing  begins, 
and  definitely  plan  for  it.  The  aim  is  to  learn  how  each 
member  can  best  help.  Some  are  assigned  to  work  in  the 
field  or  on  the  wagons,  others  to  handle  the  thrashed  grain. 
Each  man  remains  at  his  job  throughout  the  season  or  is 
responsible  for  it.  If  he  desires  a  change,  he  must  find  some- 
one to  take  his  place.  Thus  each  one  knows  where  he  is  to 
work  and  no  time  is  required  in  making  assignments  at  the 
different  jobs.  The  same  wagon  beds  or  racks  remain  in 
use  all  season,  and  need  not  be  transferred  for  each  move. 
Usually  each  member  agrees  to  furnish  a  water  boy  at  his 
own  place. 

In  some  cases  the  members  agree  to  begin  work  at  7  a.  m. 
when  the  weather  permits,  have  dinner  at  12,  and  quit  at 
6  p.  m.,  unless  the  job  can  be  completed  within  half  an  hour. 

The  general  practice  is  to  charge  the  customary  rates  for 
thrashing,  regardless  of  ownership.  Those  inside  have  the 
advantage  of  getting  their  work  done  first  and  of  sharing  in 
the  dividends  earned. 

COOKING  FOR  THE  HELP. 

The  old  custom  of  boarding  the  help  at  the  place  where  the 
machine  happens  to  be  at  meal  time  is  not  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially when  the  whole  crew  can  not  sit  at  one  table.  The 
problem  of  cooking  is  not  only  a  serious  matter  for  the 
women,  but  the  cost  is  no  small  item  of  expense.    As  a  re- 
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suit  of  a  breakdown  or  a  change  in  the  weather,  the  thrash- 
ing plans  may  be  changed  and  the  expense  and  work  of  pre- 
paring meals  greatly  increased.  Several  rings  have  dis- 
cussed the  meal  question,  and  some  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
carrying  their  dinner  pails  and  horse  feed.  In  this  case 
meals  are  served  to  the  machine  crew  only,  though  hot  coffee 
is  served  to  all  hands.  A  number  of  others  follow  the  plan 
of  serving  only  the  noon  meal,  all  going  home  for  supper. 
Any  plan  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expense, 
labor,  and  worry  of  thrashing  should  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

ABRANOING  FOR  THE  THRASHING  HELP  AND  SETTLING  THE 
DIFFERENCE   IN   THE   LABOR   FURNISHED. 

The  amount  of  help  to  be  supplied  by  the  different  mem- 
bers is  determined  in  various  ways.  Each  one  is  usually  ex- 
pected to  furnish  help  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  thrash- 
ing he  has  to  do.  The  number  of  men  is  sometimes  based  on 
a  given  grain  acreage,  for  example,  a  man  to  20,  30,  or  40 
acres*  It  is  rather  difficult  to  form  a  good  working  ring  and 
have  each  member  furnish  precisely  his  proportionate  share 
of  help.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  require  each  man  to 
furnish  a  definite  amount  of  help  at  each  job,  and  then  adapt 
some  plan  of  settling  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor 
furnished.  In  some  rings  the  members  are  left  to  adjust 
that  between  themselves,  each  member  endeavoring  to 
furnish  as  much  help  as  he  receives,  but  this  method  is  sel- 
dom entirely  satisfactory. 

The  plan  followed  in  a  number  of  other  cases  calls  for  a 
timekeeper  to  keep  a  record  and  make  a  settlement  for  the 
members.  Of  several  methods  of  doing  this  perhaps  the 
easiest  and  most  practical  is  as  follows: 

Each  meml)er  is  expected  to  furnish  a  given  number  of 
men  and  teams  for  each  job  in  the  ring,  which  may  be  based 
on  his  acreage  to  thrash.  A  day's  work  for  a  man  shall  be 
regarded  as  2,000  bushels  of  oats  and  its  equivalent  in  wheat 
or  rye.  (For  practical  purposes,  to  determine  this  equiva- 
lent, divide  the  oats  yields  by  2,  for  most  outfits  thrash  oats 
about  twice  as  rapidly  as  wheat  or  rj^e.)  This  plan  of  de- 
termining a  day's  work  does  not  compel  the  timekeeper  to 
keep  tab  of  the  hours  of  labor  actually  worked  by  the  dif- 
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ferent  members.  He  must  keep  or  secure  a  record  of  die 
total  grain  thrashed  for  the  different  members,  and  record 
the  number  of  helpers  furnished  on  each  job.  In  case  of 
a  breakdown,  the  loss  of  time  is  equally  distributed,  for  the 
labor  credit  is  based  on  the  actual  grain  thrashed.  The  fol- 
lowing model  form  shows  the  summary  of  a  complete  settle- 
ment of  a  season's  work  in  one  ring: 

Summary  of  complete  settlem^ent  of  a  season's  work  in  one  ring. 


Bushels  of  oats 

Rye  or  wheat 

Regular  men  ftimished 

Total  credit  (days) 

Credita.... 

Debit* 

Balance 


Ring  members. 


King. 


1,800 

600 

2 

18.6 

$55.80 

54.00 


+1.80 


Ott. 


750 

420 

1 

9.3 

$27.90 

28.62 


-.72 


Gray. 


1,150 

560 

2 

18.6 

$55.80 

40.80 


+14.94 


Kell. 


620 

460 

1 

9.3 

$27.90 

27.72 


Rowe. 


1,360 

510 

2 

18.6 

$55.80 

42.84 


+.18+12.96 


Todd. 


1,800 

640 

2 

18.6 

$55.80 

55.44 


Eby. 


1,300 

700 

1 

9.3 

$27.90 

46.80 


+36.00-18.90 


Hill. 


1,000 

600 

1 

9.3 

$27.90 

39.60 


-11.70 


Totals. 


9,680 

4,490 

12 

1U.6 

$331.80 

335.80 


o  For  labor  at  13  per  day. 

b  For  grain  thrashed  at  1.8  cents  per  bushel  (for  labor  only) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  grain  thrashed  for  each 
member  is  placed  directly  under  his  name.  For  example, 
Mr.  King  had  1,800  bushels  of  oats  and  600  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  third  line  shows  the  regular  men  furnished  at  each 
job.  Mr.  King  and  three  others  who  had  large  acreages  of 
grain  each  furnished  two  men  and  the  others  one  each. 
In  the  colunm  headed  "  totals,"  the  total  amount  of  oats 
thrashed  for  all  the  members  is  9,680  bushels  and  of  wheat 
or  rye  4,490  bushels,  equivalent  to  8,980  bushels  of  oats,  or 
a  grand  total  equal  to  18,660  bushels  of  oats.  Dividing 
this  total  by  2,000,  the  number  of  bushels  considered  as  a 
day's  work  for  a  man,  we  have  9.3  days,  which  represents  the 
time  to  do  all  the  thrashing  in  the  circle.  Now  since  Mr. 
King  and  three  other  men  furnished  two  men  at  each  job, 
each  should  get  a  labor  credit  of  2  times  9.3  days,  or  18.6  days, 
and  the  other  members  should  get  1  time  9.3  days,  or  9.3 
days'  credit  each.  This  total  credit  in  days  is  given  in  the 
fourth  line. 
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The  next  line  gives  the  credit  in  money  for  the  time 
each  one  spent.  While  $3  per  day  was  the  value  of  the 
harvest  help  last  year,  in  normal  times  it  is  considerably 
less.  Its  value  must  be  governed  by  the  current  wages,  so 
that  each  member  will  be  willing  to  supply  his  share  of 
helpers.  Thus,  Mr.  King  got  credit  for  $55.80  ($3X18.6), 
and  the  others  accordingly.  The  total  credit  for  all  the 
labor  is  $334.80.  The  timekeeper  then  charges  each  mem- 
ber according  to  the  grain  he  has  had  thrashed.  This  is 
determined  by  dividing  the  labor  credit  ($334.80)  by  the 
grand  total  of  bushels  of  oats  thrashed  and  its  equivalent 
in  wheat  or  rye.  Thus  each  member  is  charged  1.8  cents 
per  bushel  ($334.80^18,660).  From  this  is  figured  each 
member's  debit  for  labor  on  grain  thrashed.  Thus  Mr. 
King,  having  1,800  bushels  of  oats,  plus  the  equivalent  of 
1,200  bushels  more  in  wheat  (600  bushels  wheatX2),  would 
owe  the  ring  $54  for  labor.  But  his  credit  for  labor  as  given 
directly  above  in  the  same  column  is  $55.80.  Thus  he  has  no 
actual  outlay  in  money;  on  the  contrary  there  is  due  him 
$1.80  for  surplus  labor.  A  glance  at  the  various  amounts  in 
the  same  line  will  show  how  nearly  each  one  supplied  his 
share  of  work.  Messrs.  Ott,  Eby,  and  Hill  are  in  debt  to 
the  ring  as  shown  by  the  minus  signs,  and  after  the  time- 
keeper collects  from  them  he  can  pay  Messrs.  King,  Gray, 
Kell,  Rowe,  and  Todd,  who  furnished  more  than  their 
share  of  labor.  The  credit  will  equal  the  debit  if  the  per- 
bushel  charge  is  the  result  of  an  exact  division.  In  this 
example  the  settlement  shows  a  final  balance  of  98  cents 
($31.22-$30.24). 

This  plan  necessitates  the  handling  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  money,  in  fact,  only  the  amount  which  represents  the 
balance  of  the  labor  furnished.  The  money  handled  in  this 
way  by  the  timekeeper  must  not  be  considered  in  connection 
with  that  handled  by  the  treasurer. 

Each  ring  must  determine  for  itself  the  amount  of  grain 
to  consider  as  a  day's  work  and  a  fair  value  for  the  labor. 
To  settle  differences  in  the  amount  of  horse  labor  furnished, 
a  team  may  be  given  the  same  or  half  the  credit  as  that  of  a 
man  and  be  included  in  the  record  in  the  fifth  line  of  the 
above  model  form. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  MACHINERY. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Do  you  hire  an  outsider  to 
take  charge  of  the  outfit?"  the  replies  show  that  the  general 
practice  is  for  the  manager  or  captain  to  hire  all  the  neces- 
sary help  to  operate  the  thrashing  rig,  to  keep  their  time, 
and  issue  an  order  for  their  pay.  When  this  is  done,  if  the 
services  of  the  men  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  dis- 
missed without  trouble  in  the  circle.  In  several  instances, 
however,  the  engine  and  separator  are  operated  by  members 
of  the  ring  at  a  given  wage,  and  each  assimies  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  machinery.  In  other  instances  the  manager 
operates  the  engine  and  hires  outsiders  for  the  other  regular 
work.  Whenever  members  are  detailed  with  the  outfits 
they  are  paid  fixed  wages  and  are  expected  to  take  better 
care  of  the  property  than  would  someone  with  no  financial 
interest  in  it. 

ARRANGING  THE  ORDER  OF  THRASHING. 

The  replies  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  thrashing  order 
and  route  is  determined  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

"  Alternate  ends  of  run  yearly." 

"  Quitting  place,  beginning  place  next  year." 

"  Last  in  wheat  run,  first  in  oats." 

"  Skip  four  jobs  each  year." 

"  From  1  to  10—10  to  1  in  the  circle." 

"  Whoever  is  ready  first." 

The  local  conditions  must  be  studied  before  the  thrashing 
order  and  route  can  be  best  arranged.  The  first  three 
methods  above  cited  are  the  most  common.  It  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  make  a  good  route  when  the  farms  are  located 
on  a  road  which  incloses  a  section  of  land.  Unless  there  is 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  time  when  a  certain  grain 
crop  can  be  thrashed,  due  to  variety  differences  or  soil  con- 
ditions, the  order  should  be  definitely  arranged  beforehand 
so  as  to  avoid  trouble  and  enable  the  members  to  plan  ac- 
cordingly. 

RING  REGULATIONS. 

Whether  a  ring  owns  its  outfit  or  not,  there  is  need  of  a 
written  agreement  among  its  members.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, it  should  be  brief.  The  main  features  in  the  agree- 
ments of  cooperation  are  usually  something  as  follows: 
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Sbction  1.  That  the  name  of  this  ring  shall  he . 

Sec.  2.  That  the  officers  shall  be  president,  secretary-treasurer,  man- 
ager, and  timekeeper,  elected  for  one  year. 

Saa  8.  Duties  of  officers : 

a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  call  meetings  and  to  pre- 
side at  the  same ;  to  act  as-  chairman  of  a  committee  to  settle  disputes 
which  may  arise  between  members,  the  other  two  committee  members 
to  be  selected  by  the  disputing  parties. 

•d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary-treasurer  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  business  transacted  at  the  regularly-called  meetings  In  a  book 
provided  for  the  purpose ;  to  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  thrashed  on  each  job  and  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  thrash- 
ing bills  at  the  second  regular  business  meeting;  to  keep  account  of 
all  money  received  and  paid  out  and  to  keep  receipts  or  bills  for  the 
same 

c.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  timekeeper  to  keep  a  record  on  each 
job  of  the  men  and  teams  furnished  by  each  member ;  to  get  from  the 
secretary-treasurer  at  the  end  of  the  season  figures  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  grain  thrashed  and  to  submit  at  the  second  regular 
meeting  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  credit  each  member  may 
have  for  extra  work  or  the  amount  he  may  owe  when  he  has  not  sup- 
plied his  share  of  help.  [This  Is  based  on  the  prices  given  In  section 
6  and  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  method  described  on  pages 
257  to  259.1 

d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager  or  captain,  when  the  rental 
plan  Is  followed,  to  secure  the  services  of  the  thrashing  rig  designated 
by  the  ring  and  to  arrange  definitely  the  time  when  It  must  begin 
work,  or.  If  the  outfit  Is  owned  by  the  ring,  to  be  responsible  for  Its 
management;  to  hire  the  men  to  operate  the  machinery  In  case  they 
are  secured  outside  the  circle,  to  direct  the  work  In  all  details — ^look- 
ing after  the  necessary  supplies  of  fuel,  oil,  and  repairs — to  change 
men  to  different  jobs  If  found  necessary;  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
sacks,  the  canvas,  or  any  property  of  this  kind  and  to  return  the 
same  to  owners  for  repairs.  He  shall  treat  all  members  In  a  coiu*teous 
manner  and  endeavor  to  avoid  quarrels  and  disputes  by  just  decisions 
and  fair  treatment. 

Sec.  4.  The  owner  of  the  grain  shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  grain  for  thrashing. 

Sec.  5.  The  per-bushel  charge  for  thrashing  grains  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows, regardless  of  membership,  unless  otherwise  changed:  Oats, 
;  barley, ;  wheat, ;  rye, ,  and  clover, . 

Sia  6.  That  each  member  shall  be  given  credit  for  man  or  team 

labor  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $ per  day  each.    That  a  day's 

work  shall  be  based  upon  2,000  bushels  of  oats  or  Its  equivalent  In 
wheat  or  rye.  Settlement  for  labor  differences  shall  be  made  on  this 
basis  unless  otherwise  changed  by  the  members. 

Sec.  7.  Wheat  and  rye  shall  be  thrashed  on  the  first  round  of  the 
machine  and  oats  on  the  second.    Any  member,  if  he  prefers,  may 
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wait  and  thrash  all  of  his  grain  at  the  same  time.  The  second  round 
shall  follow  the  first  in  reverse  order  nnless  otherwise  <diange(L  If 
a  member  for  any  reason  loses  his  turn  in  either  round,  his  turn  shall 
come  last,  unless  the  members  otherwise  arranga 

Sbc.  8.  The  thrashing  order  for  wheat  shall  be  as  follows : 

,  and  the  reverse  for  oats. 

Sec.  9.  Three-fourths  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business.  New  members  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  total  membership. 

Sec.  10.  Each  member  by  signing  the  cooperative  agreement  of  the 
ring  thereby  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  and  will  en- 
deavor to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  club,  and  respond  to  a  call 
for  help  from  members  in  preference  to  outsiders.  The  penalty  for 
violation  of  regulations  may  be  the  refusal  of  the  other  members  to 
furnish  help  to  the  one  in  question.  This  action  must  be  based  upon 
the  majority  decision  of  the  committee. 

Sec.   11.  Two  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  yearly,  at  ^ 

one  the  first  Tuesday  night  in  July  and  the  other  the  third  Tuesday 
night  in  September.  The  business  of  the  first  meeting  shall  be  mainly 
that  of  formulating  plans  for  the  season*s  work.  At  this  meeting  the 
ring  should  (1)  vote  on  the  admission  of  new  members,  (2)  arrange 
for  the  transfer  of  shares  in  case  a  member  moves  away,  (3)  make 
the  necessary  change  in  the  thrashing  order,  and  (4)  make  any  de- 
sired change  in  the  thrashing  rates  or  the  prices  which  govern  the 
value  of  labor  differences.  The  business  of  the  second  regular  meet- 
ing  shall  be  mainly  the  settlement  of  accounts  and  the  election  of 
officers  for  another  year.  The  order  of  business  should  include:  (1) 
The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  which  may  give  a  summary  of 
all  the  grain  thrashed  and  the  total  expenses  and  submit  the  ac- 
counts of  the  dilTerent  members  who  are  expected  to  pay  cash  or 
give  a  note  for  the  same;  (2)  the  submission  of  unpaid  bills  for  pay- 
ment ;  (3)  the  timekeeper's  report  on  the  total  amount  of  labor 
furnished  by  each  member  and  the  account  of  each  [a  settlement  for 
the  labor  difference  is  expected  at  this  time  or  as  soon  as  the  work 
is  all  completed] ;  (4)  miscellaneous  business;  (5)  election  of  officers 
for  the  following  year;  (6)  amendment  of  the  regulations^ 

The  above  regulations  embody  most  of  the  essential  points 
covered  in  the  different  sets  of  agreements  studied,  and  they 
are  submitted  mainly  as  a  guide  in  getting  a  ring  started. 
The  duties  of  the  various  officers  may  be  assigned  as  the  mem- 
bers see  fit.  Likewise  any  of  the  provisions  not  applicable 
to  a  given  organization  may  be  modified  or  eliminated  as  the 
conditions  may  warrant. 

RING  OWNERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  THRASH- 

ING  OUTFIT  VS.  RING  HIRING. 

Ring  ownership  necessitates  more  or  less  paiinership  capi- 
tal with  a  financial  risk,  while  the  hiring  plan  requires  no 
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investment  whatever.  Either  form  of  organization  demands 
a  spirit  of  cooperation — the  united  action  of  several  men 
engaged  in  the  same  business — which  is  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cess in  modem  business.  Any  movement  which  encourages 
this  tendency  of  cooperation  among  farmers  is  well  worth 
while. 

The  ring-hiring  plan  of  solving  the  thrashing  difficulties 
is  a  very  satisfactory  method,  providing  a  good  outfit  can 
be  hired  at  the  proper  time,  and  providing  it  does  not  require 
the  cooperation  of  too  large  a  group  of  men.  With  the 
proper  conditions,  the  ring  can  then  secure  most  of  the 
benefits  of  cooperation  without  any  investment  whatever, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  which  may  arise  from  a  common 
investment  in  property  is  eliminated. 

RING  OWNERSHIP  OFTEN  A   NECESSARY  MOVE. 

The  fact  that  ring  ownership  does  involve  difficulties  which 
have  caused  several  failures  does  not  seem  to  hinder  the 
spread  of  the  movement  at  present.  In  many  instances 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  alternative,  and  during  several 
years  of  experience  many  of  the  old  difficulties  of  owner- 
ship have  been  overcome.  The  necessity  for  ring  owner- 
ship in  certain  cases  is  evident  from  the  following  replies 
submitted  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  did  your  mem- 
bers find  it  advisable  to  buy  an  outfit?" 

"  Unable  to  get  an  outside  machine  that  was  satisfactory." 

"  Hard  to  get  a  good  rig  and  had  to  wait." 

"Had  to  wait  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  get  a  worn- 
out  rig." 

"  Labor  shortage  to  run  a  large  outfit." 

"  To  save  the  grain  and  thrash  when  it  is  fit." 

In  a  niunber  of  instances,  the  farmers  experienced  the 
partial  loss  of  a  crop  or  had  been  seriously  delayed  in  get- 
ting the  thrashing  done.  Usually,  it  is  not  the  high  price  of 
thrashing  nor  the  desire  to  make  it  a  money-making  scheme 
that  prompts  the  farmers  to  buy  outfits,  but  a  desire  to  own 
their  rigs  so  they  can  thrash  the  grain  when  it  is  ready,  save 
the  larger  percentage  of  it,  put  the  straw  under  shelter  in 
much  better  condition,  and  get  the  season's  work  finished 
sooner.  This  leaves  more  time  for  the  regular  farm  work. 
If  the  thrashing  can  not  be  done  cheaper,  the  difference  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  many  advantages,  and  for  this 
reason  the  farmers  readily  decide  to  make  the  venture. 
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USUAL  OBJECTIONS  TO   RING  OWNERSHIP. 

No  move  which  involves  cooperation,  even  though  no  capi- 
tal is  involved,  can  be  uniformly  successful,  for  groups  of 
men  vary  in  their  ability  to  hang  together.  The  following 
replies  received  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the 
worst  objection  to  ring  ownership?"  show  lack  of  complete 
harmony : 

"  Discord  among  members." 

"  Every  member  wants  to  thrash  first." 

"  Letting  the  other  fellow  shoulder  the  responsibility  and 
then  finding  fault  with  him." 

"  Too  many  members  who  are  either  kickers  or  slackers." 

The  53  answers  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Lack  of  competent  help,  too  large  a  ring 4 

Dissatisfaction  due  to  various  causes 9 

No  objection  with  good  management = 2 

No  objection 38 

The  fact  that  38  out  of  53,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  replies, 
indicated  no  objection  to  the  ownership  of  rigs,  is  largely 
due  to  the  more  recent  tendency  to  organize  in  smaller 
groups  and  thus  avoid  the  main  objections  to  the  movement. 

The  one  main  cause  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  too  large  a 
membership.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  by 
the  vice  president  of  a  large  concern  that  manufactures 
thrashing  machines: 

"  Wliere  there  is  a  large  association  of  members,  dissatis- 
faction of  one  nature  or  another  usually  arises,  resulting  in 
the  splitting  up  of  the  association  and  tiie  placing  of  the  rig 
in  the  possession  of  good  operators  that  are  capable  of  doing 
custom  work." 

SUCCESS  OF  RING  OWNERSHIP  OF  THRASHING  RIGS. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  ring 
purchases  of  thrashing  rigs  prove  to  be  successful.  The 
opinions  of  men  vary.  This  is  a  recent  statement  of  an  of- 
ficial of  another  large  thrashing  machine  concern : 

"  There  are  a  good  number  of  farm  thrashing  companies 
throughout  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
90  per  cent  of  these  companies  operate  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily. Occasionally  you  will  find  them  where  there  is 
disagreement  and  the  organization  breaks  up,  the  ring  dis- 
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bands,  and  the  thrashing  is  done  by  some  custom  operator. 
However,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  that  it  is  a  successful 
proposition." 

The  economical  and  financial  possibilities  of  ring  owner- 
ship are  indicated  by  the  experience  of  the  following  rings, 
which  also  represent  three  of  the  smaller-sized  thrashing 
units. 

1.  Example  of  a  large  ring, — ^Up-to-Date  Thrashing  Co., 
Livingston  County,  111.;  organized  in  1914;  10  members, 
shares  owned  in  unequal  amounts;  15  farms  in  ring;  part- 
nership capital,  $3,275 ;  equipment  includes  a  20-horsepower 
steam  engine,  a  water  tank,  a  separator  with  34-inch  cylin- 
der, a  com  sheUer,  and  a  second-hand  silage  cutter. 

The  practice  thus  far  has  been  for  the  manager  to  hire 
outside  help  to  run  the  engine  and  separator.^  The  summary 
of  the  work  during  the  first  four  years  is  as  follows : 

Summary  of  4  years*  work  of  a  large  ring. 


19U 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Thrashing 
oats. 

Shelling 
com. 

Cutting 
silage. 

BiuheU. 

ButheU. 

Tom. 

46,339 

10,128 

515 

73,699 

14,217 

502 

43,301 

26,643 

496 

73,334 

None. 

940        1 

1 

DoWtn. 
1,207 
1,767 
1,246 
1,756 


The  customary  prices  are  charged  for  all  the  thrashing 
done.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  treasurer  reported 
$282  on  hand.  Out  of  the  money  ordinarily  paid  for  custom 
work  the  outfit  had  met  all  expenses  and  paid  for  itself, 
and  it  was  considered  good  for  at  least  6  or  7  years  more 
service. 

The  total  thrashing  force  usually  employed  in  this  ring 
for  field  work  is  as  follows: 

Ten  men  with  teams  to  haul  bundles;  5  pitchers  in  the 
field;  3  men  with  teams  to  haul  the  thrashed  grain;  2  men 
to  help  unload  grain  at  the  bam ;  1  man  on  the  stack ;  1  man 
to  operate  the  stacker ;  1  man  to  clean  up  about  the  machine ; 
1  water  boy ;  3  men  with  the  outfit. 

This  represents  a  force  of  27  men.  A  ring  of  this  size  de- 
mands good,  capable  management  to  insure  success,  and  this 
company  has  been  very  successful  and  the  members  are  well 
pleased  with  the  results. 
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2.  Example  of  a  mediuw^sized  ring. — Brush  Eidge 
Thrasher  Co.,  Marion  County,  Ohio;  organized  in  1905,  5 
tenants,  8  landowners;  original  partnership  capital,  $2,700; 
members  signed  notes  in  payment  and  let  outfit  pay  for 
itself;  equipment  included  a  32-inch  separator,  a  clover 
huUer,  a  20-horsepower  engine  and  a  shed  to  house  the  outfit. 

The  work  done  the  past  two  seasons  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  2  years*  work  of  a  medium-sized  ring. 


Year. 


Oats. 


1917. 
1918. 


BwikeU. 

26,200 

27,163 


Wheat. 


Bwikda, 
4,030 
5,224 


Barley. 


Bu^U. 
400 
568 


Clover. 


BwhOt, 
61 
40 


A  limited  acreage  of  grain  is  thrashed  for  outsiders.  The 
total  acreage  of  grain  thrashed  averages  about  650  acres. 

The  success  of  the  outfit  is  indicated  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  S.  R.  Reber,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ring : 

"  We  bought  our  first  outfit  in  1905  and  paid  for  that  and 
bought  another  in  1913.  We  paid  up  the  last  note  this  last 
November,  1918,  with  a  balance  of  $13.67  in  the  treasury." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  medium-sized  rings.  The 
help  needed  to  run  the  outfit  is  not  so  large  but  that  it  can  be 
managed  successfully  without  great  difficulty,  and  the  acre- 
age is  large  enough  to  make  it  a  financial  success. 

3.  Examples  of  the  small  ring. — Organized  in  1918,  Fay- 
ette County,  Ohio;  members,  3  landowners;  partnership 
capital,  $1,000;  this  represents  only  the  cost  of  a  small  22- 
inch  separator  which  has  a  clover-seed  attachment;  the 
power  furnished  is  the  12-24  farm  tractor  used  on  the  farms; 
grain  acreage  in  the  circle,  about  400  acres ;  thrash  for  a  few 
outsiders  only. 

'  The  work  done  during  the  season  of  1918  is  as  follows: 
2,800  bushels  of  oats,  9,000  bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of 
clover  seed. 

The  thrashing  crew  was  as  follows: 

Five  men  with  teams  and  wagons  to  haul  bundles ;  no  field 
pitchers,  used  bundle  wagons;  2  men  with  125-bushel  wagon 
beds  to  haul  grain  3  miles  away ;  1  man  and  a  boy  to  manage 
outfit  and  to  help  some  with  grain. 

Thus  a  total  crew  of  eight  men  and  a  boy,  with  seven 
teams,  successfully  thrashed  with  this  small  outfit  and  de- 
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livered  each  day  about  750  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  elevator, 
8  miles  away.  The  use  of  a  bundle  wagon  is  not  a  very 
common  practice  in  the  Com  Belt,  but  this  ring  and  several 
others  in  which  it  has  been  tried  find  it  saves  two  or  three 
helpers.  The  use  of  a  gas  engine  also  dispenses  with  the 
water  boy,  and  the  engineer  has  time  to  help  considerably 
about  the  separator. 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Sedwick,  Alexis,  111.,  and  two  others,  with 
a  total  grain  acreage  of  180  acres  to  thrash,  each  have  a  10-20 
farm  tractor,  and  last  year  they  secured  a  20-inch  cylinder 
separator.  Mr.  Sedwick  writes  as  follows  concerning  its 
success: 

"  Five  of  us,  with  my  14-year-old  daughter  to  scoop  back 
the  grain,  did  all  of  our  thrashing  from  the  field  in  good 
shape  in  11  days'  time.  Each  man  pitched  his  own  load. 
We  think  this  plan  far  ahead  of  the  old  idea  of  exchanging 
help.  We  get  our  straw  in  the  bam  in  good  shape,  which  is 
a  great  saving.  As  we  had  a  big  job,  we  paid  for  one- fourth 
of  our  separator  this  year  with  the  money  ordinarily  paid 
out  for  custom  thrashing;  I  think  there  will  be  more  out- 
fits of  this  kind  sold  next  year." 

Pasko,  Armstrong,  Sahr  Co.,  Huntington  County,  Ind.; 
organized  September,  1917;  partnership  capital  includes  a 
20-inch  cylinder  separator,  which  cost  $900,  a  clover  huUer, 
corn  husker,  a  hay  baler,  and  a  machine  shed  27  by  34  feet ; 
acreage  of  grain  to  thrash,  400  acres ;  thrash  for  no  outsiders ; 
the  custom  thrashing  prices  are  charged. 

The  thrashing  work  done  during  the  1918  season  was  as 
follows:  14,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,400  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
the  net  receipts  were  $180. 

The  president  of  this  company,  Mr.  Armstrong,  also  sent 
this  statement  concerning  the  success  of  the  company : 

"  Using  the  farm  tractor  for  thrashing  helps  to  pay  for  it, 
and  we  can  thrash  when  the  grain  is  ready.  There  should  bo 
no  more  than  6  members  in  a  ring,  for  6  men  can  operate  a 
small  machine  and  more  are  apt  to  cause  trouble." 

The  officers  in  this  company  consist  of  a  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  machinist,  who  also  acts  as  timekeeper. 

FINANCIAL  RETURNS. 

Out  of  the  70  replies  from  rings  to  the  question, "  Will  the 
outfit  pay  for  itself?"  52  said,  "yes,"  16  said  it  would  in  3 
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to  5  years,  and  the  rest  said  "  if  not  in  cash,  it  will  in  saving 
the  crop." 

It  is  evident  from  these  reports  that  a  rig,  when  well 
managed,  under  favorable  conditions,  can  pay  for  itself 
within  5  years,  after  which  the  cost  of  thrashing  is  very 
trival.  The  life  of  an  outfit  depends  upon  its  care  and  the 
extent  of  its  use,  but  judging  from  the  experience  of  several, 
it  will  give  good  service  for  from  10  to  15  years. 

In  several  cases,  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  dividends  were 
declared.  When  it  is  possible  to  find  a  manager  who  can 
handle  a  large  outfit  successfully,  and  thrash  at  least  800 
acres  of  grain  in  the  circle,  the  financial  return  can  be  much 
greater  than  that  for  a  smaller  outfit,  no  matter  how  success- 
fully run.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  trouble  to  find  competent 
managers  who  will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  a  large 
group  of  men. 

PRESENT  TENDENCY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  RING 

OWNERSHIP. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  number  of  out- 
fits sold  to  farm  organizations  has  greatly  increased,  and  the 
tendency  at  pre^sent  is  toward  the  formation  of  smaller  co- 
operating units  and  the  purchase  of  smaller  outfits.  This 
is  largely  due  to  two  reasons,  (1)  the  necessity  for  the  more 
economical  use  of  labor,  and  (2)  advent  of  the  farm  tractor. 
This  power  can  be  well  utilized  to  run  a  small  thrasher, 
which,  complete  with  a  wind  stacker,  a  self-feeder,  and  a 
weigher,  costs  about  $1,200.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
movement  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  a 
representative  connected  with  one  of  the  leading  thrashing 
machine  companies: 

"Most  of  the  farmer  clubs  consist  of  only  just  enough 
farmers  to  make  one  good  ring,  so  that  they  can  get  all  their 
thrashing  done  in  about  15  days.  All  the  thrashing  is  com- 
pleted in  seasonable  time,  so  that  all  the  grain  may  be  saved 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  believe  that  for  1919  the  farmer 
club  business  will  be  increased  considerably,  especially  a  lot 
of  the  smaller-sized  separators  will  be  sold  to  2,  3,  or  4  farm- 
ers, or  just  enough  so  that  they  can  be  ready  to  operate  and 
not  have  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  full  outfit  so 
that  they  can  do  their  thrashing  in  a  short  time,  then  im- 
mediately get  busy  with  the  rest  of  their  farm  work*" 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  AN  OLD  DISH. 

By  EteBBBBT  p.  Davis, 
Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

A  VALUABLE  FOOD  WHICH  LACKED  RECOGNITION. 

MANY  an  old-time  cherished  dish  has  gradually  disap- 
peared from  its  accustomed  place  on  the  American 
table.  Sometimes  its  very  existence  has  been  almost  for- 
gotten. Such  was  the  case  with  that  stand-by  of  our  grand- 
mothers, "Dutch"  or  cottage  cheese.  Nearly  all  those  of 
the  older  generation  will  remember  having  seen  their 
mothers  make  this  delicious  cheese.  It  was  good  and  they 
liked  it,  but  for  some  reason  it  has  largely  disappeared. 
Cottage  cheese  has  been  made  in  a  small  way,  it  is  true,  but 
its  appearance  in  the  meal  of  the  average  family  has  been 
all  too  rare.  One  might  have  thought  this  cheese  had  been 
guilty  of  a  crime,  since  it  had  apparently  been  dropped  by 
polite  society.  There  was  more  or  less  reason  for  the  city 
family's  not  making  cottage  cheese.  Seldom  was  there  milk 
to  spare,  and  when  there  was  the  small  quantity  was  used 
in  cooking.  Cities  with  a  large  foreign  population,  how- 
ever, did  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  cottage  cheese. 
Much  of  it  was  of  inferior  quality,  but  as  it  was  almost  al- 
ways used  for  cooking,  that  fact  did  not  hinder  its  sale. 

The  situation  in  the  country  districts  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Nearly  always  there  was  plenty  of  skim  milk  for 
making  cottage  cheese,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  believed 
that  skim  milk  or  "  blue  milk  "  was  really  of  little  value  for 
human  food.  Every  one  knew  that  it  was  good  for  calves, 
pigs,  and  chickens,  and  that  they  made  their  best  growth 
when  it  was  abundant  in  the  ration.  The  fact  that  skim 
milk  can  supply  a  rich  and  nourishing  food  for  the  family 
table  was  not  recognized. 

EXTENT  OF  SKIM-MILK  WASTE. 

It  took  a  jolt  to  jar  us  from  our  lethargy.  It  required 
a  great  world  war  to  make  us  realize  the  necessity  of  using 
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food  wisely.  During  the  war  every  effort  was  made  to  hunt 
out  and  eliminate  waste  and  to  make  the  best  utilization  of 
the  food  at  hand.  It  was  this  search  that  revealed  the  im- 
mense food  possibilities  of  that  common  dairy  by-product, 
skim  milk. 

Of  the  84  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States,  41  per  cent  is  used  for  buttermaking.  In  se- 
curing cream  to  make  butter,  approximately  five-sixths 
of  the  original  milk  remains  as  skim  milk.  In  other  words, 
about  29  billion  pounds  of  skim  milk  is  produced  as  a  by- 
product. What  has  this  skim  milk  been  used  for?  Some  of 
it  has  been  condensed,  much  of  it  has  been  fed  to  live  stock, 
some  of  it  has  been  used  in  cooking,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion has  actually  been  wasted.  "  Blue  milk,"  or  skim  milk, 
has  all  too  frequently  run  down  the  sewers  of  creameries  and 
milk  plants,  especiaUy  during  the  spring  and  summer.  In 
one  factory,  only  a  year  ago,  25,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  is 
said  to  have  been  wasted  daily,  and  in  another  factory 
10,000  pounds  ran  down  the  sewer  every  day. 

To  obtain  the  better  utilization  of  skim  milk  for  hiunan 
food,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  inaugurated  a  nation- 
wide campaign.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  much  skim  milk 
was  available,  but  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  get  people 
to  use  it.  There  was  a  decided  prejudice  against  milk  from 
which  the  cream  had  been  removed.  How  to  convince  peo- 
ple and  make  plain  the  great  value  of  this  product  was  a 
problem.  Being  a  fluid,  skim  milk  was  thought  to  contain 
little  or  no  nourishment.  It  therefore  seemed  desirable  to 
devise  ways  of  using  skim  milk  in  a  more  solid  or  concentrat- 
ed form.  Cottage  cheese  offered  the  opportunity.  Easy  to 
make,  palatable,  digestible,  it  could  be  eaten  alone  or  in  a 
great  number  of  dishes.  In  fact,  few  people  realized  the 
diversity  of  its  uses. 

CONSERVING  FOOD  BY  MAKING  COTTAGE  CHEESE. 

The  food  situation  during  the  war  demanded  the  sparing 
and  careful  use  of  meat ;  therefore,  the  food  value  of  cottage 
cheese  compared  with  meat  was  properly  displayed.  Cal- 
culations indicated  wonderful  possibilities.  It  was  figured 
that  if  all  the  29  billion  pounds  of  skim  milk  were  converted 
into   cottage  cheese,  its   food   value  would  be  practically 
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equivalent  to  our  annual  consumption  of  beef.  So  from  an 
idea  it  grew  to  be  a  plan.  People  must  be  told  that  skim 
milk  is  valuable,  that  it  can  easily  be  made  into  cottage 
cheese  of  delicious  flavor  and  high  food  value.  But  how  to 
get  the  information  to  the  city  housewife  and  to  the  farm- 
er's wife  was  the  question. 

A  call  was  sent  to  the  various  State  colleges:  "Women 
trained  in  home  economics  are  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
making  and  use  of  cottage  cheese  in  town  and  country." 
Forty  women  reported  at  Washington  within  a  fortnight. 
A  week  or  more  was  devoted  to  intensive  drilling  on  im- 
proved ways  of  making  cottage  cheese  and  using  it  in  various 
dishes.  Then  the  force  went  into  the  field  and  intensive 
campaigns  of  a  week  or  more  were  conducted  in  the  large 
cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

MANUFACTURE  SHOWN  BY  MOTION  PICTURES. 

Demonstrations  were  given  many  times  a  day  to  all  classes 
of  people,-  in  home-demonstration  club  rooms,  in  conmiunity 
kitchens,  in  stores,  in  settlement  houses,  schoolhouses,  cafe- 
terias, in  fact  any  place  that  offered  an  opportunity  for  in- 
troducing the  cottage-cheese  propaganda  to  the  people.  In 
the  demonstrations,  cottage  cheese  was  used  alone,  as  a  relish, 
in  soups,  in  salads,  in  making  meatlike  dishes,  and  even  in  pie 
and  custard.  Meanwhile  marketing  specialists  from  the  de- 
partment cooperated  with  grocers,  milk  dealers,  and  others 
in  order  that  cottage  cheese  of  high  quality  might  be  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices.  Dairy-manufacturing  specialists 
visited  creameries  and  milk  plants  where  cottage  cheese  was 
being  made  or  where  there  were  possibilities  for  its  manu- 
facture. They  advised,  assisted,  and  instructed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  first-clftss  product.  Moving-picture  theaters  showed 
notices  of  the  meetings  and  pictures  of  the  various  ways  of 
serving  cottage  cheese,  and  in  many  instances  exhibited  the 
department's  two-reel  feature  film,  "Why  Eat  Cottage 
Cheese?"  In  this  film,  the  various  steps  in  the  manufacture, 
handling,  and  use  of  cottage  cheese  were  graphically  por- 
trayed, and  in  that  way  instructed  thousands  of  people  who 
were  not  able  to  attend  the  demonstrations. 

The  demonstrators  often  were  received  with  skepticism  by 
the  city  housewife.     She  doubted  whether  cottage  cheese 
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could  be  used  in  the  variety  of  ways  suggested,  but  if  she 
attended  the  demonstrations  and  saw  prepared  and  actually 
tasted  the  delicious  dishes  displayed,  all  doubt  was  quickly 
dispelled.  "I  never  dreamed  that  cottage  cheese  could  be 
used  in  so  many  ways,"  was  a  remark  frequently  overheard. 
Many  a  husband  has  been  served  with  cottage-cheese  soup, 
sausage,  or  salad.  Like  Caesar,  the  women  demonstrators 
came,  saw,  and  conquered.  The  success  of  such  an  effort  is 
hard  to  gauge.  Exact  figures  are  usually  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  one  city,  the  quantity  of  cottage  cheese  sold  daily 
jumped  from  10  pounds  to  nearly  3,000,  and  in  another 
from  350  pounds  to  more  than  a  ton.  The  creamery  which 
formerly  poured  10,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  down  the 
sewer  every  day  later  turned  it  into  700  pounds  of  cot- 
tage cheese.  Restaurants,  cafes,  hotels,  clubs,  and  dining 
cars  added  cottage  cheese  to  their  menus,  and,  what  was 
more  important  than  all,  it  was  served  in  many  homes.  Cot- 
tage-cheese banquets  and  lunches,  at  which  cottage  cheese 
was  used  in  practically  every  dish,  came  into  vogue. 

A  COTTAGE-CHEESE  MENU. 

The  following  menu  was  served  at  the  banquet  of  a  prom- 
inent club  of  an  eastern  city : 

First  Course:  Astonishment. 

Cream  of  Cottaj?e-Cheese  Soup. 
Croutons. 

Second  Course:  Interest. 

Cottnge-Cheese  Cutlet  (No  meat). 

Creamed  Potatoes.  Mustard  Pickles. 

Graham  Muffins.  Whey  Sirup. 

Third   Course:  Admiration. 

Cottage-Cheese  Salad. 
Wafers. 

Fourth  Course:  Devotion. 

Cottage-Cheese  Tart. 
Mints. 

The  occasion  was  a  great  success.  The  food  was  good,  in 
fact  delicious,  and  even  the  critical  went  away  thoroughly 
delighted.     In  some  places,  the  enthusiasm  reached  such  a 
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FIG.  1. -COTTAGE-CHEESE  CLUB  SANDWICH,  PALATABLE  ANO  NUTRITIOUS. 


FIG.  2.— COTTAGE-CHEESe   LOAF,   A  SUBSTANTIAL  MEATLIKE  DISH. 
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pitch  that  the  common  greeting  was :  "Good  morning;  have 
you  eaten  cottage  cheese  ? "  If  we  are  to  believe  the  indi- 
cations, the  success  was  very  real. 

THE  FARM  CAMPAIGN  FOR  COTTAGE  CHEESE. 

While  not  so  spectacular,  the  farm  campaign  was  no  less 
successful.  It  was  not  carried  on  with  the  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm that  attended  the  city  effort,  but  was  a  steady,  con- 
stant, and,  it  is  believed,  effective  effort  to  reach  the  people 
in  the  rural  districts.  A  cottage-cheese  worker  was  sent 
into  nearly  every  State  to  train  the  State  and  county  home 
demonstration  workers,  that  they  as  well  as  she  might  be 
prepared  to  teach  farm  women  the  making  and  using  of 
cottage  cheese.  The  work  was  well  organized.  Wlienever 
possible  it  was  carried  on  through  the  farm  bureaus  with 
men  and  women  county  agents  as  leaders,  but  all  agencies 
working  for  the  betterment  of  country  life  were  enlisted. 
There  was  no  lack  of  skim  milk.  On  most  farms,  indeed,  in 
the  North,  there  was  an  abundance  which  was  being  used  for 
feeding  live  stock.  To  be  sure,  some  was  used  for  human 
food,  but  the  quantity  so  utilized  was  pitifully  small.  In 
the  South  less  was  available,  but  as  the  people  realized  the 
human-food  value  of  skim  milk,  the  demand  for  cows  in- 
creased. 

So  far  as  time  and  funds  would  permit,  the  States 
were  covered  systematically,  county  by  county.  Meetings 
were  held  at  convenient  times  and  places,  in  school- 
houses.  Grange  halls,  churches,  and  in  private  homes.  The 
women  came  doubting  but  were  willing  to  be  convinced. 
Too  often  the  farm  diet  was  without  variety,  meat  and  po- 
tatoes being  the  great  stand-bys.  In  some  localities,  for 
months  at  a  time,  only  salt  meat  was  served.  Seemingly  the 
economy  of  using  dairy  products  was  not  appreciated.  That 
they  were  sold  so  completely  that  the  farm  family  did  not 
use  them  was  indeed  surprising,  yet  it  was  true.  Gradually 
cream  had  di3appeared  from  the  farm  table,  followed  in  many 
instances  by  whole  milk.  Frequently  skim  milk  was  served, 
but  who  can  like  oatmeal  with  only  a  little  skim  milk  ?  The 
result  was  that  its  use  gradually  declined.  In  other  words, 
the  people  who  were  producing  such  a  vital  food  did  not 
use  it.    This  was  the  situation  that  the  demonstrators  had  to 
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face  when  talking  cottage  cheese.  "Why,  skim  milk  isn't 
worth  anything,"  was  a  common  remark.  To  produce  de- 
licious food  from  this  little-valued  product  seemed  amazing. 
Bemarks  like  "  I  never  realized  that  you  could  make  good 
things  to  eat  from  skim  milk  "  were  often  heard. 

ADDED  FOOD  VARIETY  FOR  FARM  TABLE. 

While  skeptical  at  first,  farm  women  were  eagpr  to  learn. 
In  a  short  time,  from  the  farthest  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  to  the  Northwest  and  from  New  England  to  the 
western  coast,  farm  women  were  making  cottage  cheese  and 
giving  it  to  the  family,  not  only  alone,  but  in  many  attrac- 
tive and  tasty  dishes.  It  furnished  a  much-needed  variety 
for  the  farm  table.  Many  took  up  the  making  of  cottage 
cheese  on  a  larger  scale  to  sell  to  neighbors  or  to  take  to 
town.  Selling  cottage  cheese  was  found  to  be  profitable. 
One  young  girl,  by  making  cottage  cheese  on  Saturdays  and 
selling  it  in  town,  was  able  to  pay  her  way  through  a  term 
at  college.  Girls'  and  boys'  clubs  in  several  States  took  up 
the  work  and  found  it  one  of.  their  most  interesting  and 
profitable  lines. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  cottage  cheese  saved  a  dairy  herd 
from  slaughter.  A  little  9-year-old  girl,  who  attended  a 
demonstration,  learned  to  make  cottage  cheese,  thus  utilizing 
the  skim  milk  from  her  father's  herd.  It  turned  the  tables. 
An  unprofitable  herd  became  a  profitable  one,  and  dairy 
cows  were  saved  at  a  time  when  none  could  be  spared. 

The  ingenious  ways  of  preparing  cottage  cheese  often  led 
to  interesting  incidents.  At  one  place  where  supposed  sau- 
sage was  served,  a  prominent  chemist  refused  to  believe  .that 
it  contained  no  meat.  Only  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
preparation  and  cooking  of  the  dish  convinced  him.  A 
fireman  who  attended  a  cottage-cheese  exhibit  remarked: 
"  These  things  are  fine :  Why  did  we  have  to  wait  till  war 
time  to  have  good  things  to  eat?" 

When  properly  and  carefully  made,  cottage  cheese  rivals 
its  more  aristocratic  sisters,  Neufchatel  and  cream  cheese. 
Made  by  the  process  introduced  by  the  women  demon- 
strators, it  became  a  new  product,  not  the  common  dry, 
tough,  grainy,  sour-tasting  cheese  that  tended  to  repel  both 
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eye  and  taste,  but  a  smooth,  fine,  rich,  creamy  product  that 
appealed  to  all.  Put  up  in  a  neat,  attractive  package  it  was 
readily  sold. 

SKIM  MILK  FOR  HUMANS  OR  HOGS  ? 

Sometimes  the  question  arose,  "  Is  it  better  to  turn  skim 
milk  into  cottage  cheese  or  feed  it  to  the  hogs?"  for  meat 
was  vitally  needed.  This  seemed  a  fair  question,  and  the 
correct  answer  was  sought.  Investigation  showed  that  when 
fed  with  corn  or  other  grains,  as  is  necessary,  100  pounds  of 
skim  milk  would  produce  about  5  pounds  of  dressed  pork. 
Compared  with  that,  the  same  quantity  made  15  pounds  of 
cottage  cheese.  Now  every  one  knows  that  cottage  cheese  is 
practically  equal  to  most  meats  for  furnishing  that  blood- 
and-muscle-building  element,  protein.  With  about  three 
times  this  element  of  human  food  produced  when  made  into 
cottage  cheese,  there  seemed  to  be  no  argument  left. 

TO  MAKE  THE  BENEFITS  PERMANENT. 

The  main  effort  is  over,  and  looking  back,  we  try  to  find 
the  real  accomplishments.  Certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  American  people,  both  in  town  and  in  country, 
have  rediscovered  an  old  dish.  A  food  much  used  by  former 
generations  has  been  reestablished  in  society,  but,  more  im- 
portant than  all,  millions  of  pounds  of  skim  milk  have  been 
converted  into  a  palatable,  digestible  food. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  cottage  cheese  will  be  used 
continuously  in  as  large  quantities  as  it  was  during  the 
campaign.  It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  look  forward  to 
a  constant  use  of  so  valuable  a  food  in  thousands  of  homes 
where  formerly  it  was  not  known.  By  no  means  the 
least  accomplishment  was  incidental.  The  American  house- 
wife has  been  made  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  true  value 
of  dairy  products.  A  food  shortage  developed  the  use  of 
a  valuable  by-product  the  continued  use  of  which  will  be  a 
permanent  benefit  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
family. 

The  extent  to  which  cottage  cheese  will  be  used  in  the 
future  depends  largely,  of  course,  on  its  quality.  Like  many 
other  dairy  products,  it  is  highly  perishable,  and  should 
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have  the  same  consideration  as  other  foods  requiring  proper 
handling  and,  in  warm  weather,  refrigeration.  Even  a 
knowledge  of  its  high  food  value  will  not  induce  the  public 
to  use  cottage  cheese  which  is  unpalatable.  This  fact  sug- 
gests the  advantage  of  marking  the  package  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  maker,  in  order  that  consumers  may  be 
able  to  make  later  purchases  of  cheese  which  has  proved 
satisfactory. 

PUBLICATIONS  ON  COTTAGE  CHEESE. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  cottage  cheese  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture : 

Cottage-Cheese  Dishes.     Office  of  the  Secretary,  Circular  109. 

How  to  Mal^e  Cottage  Cheese  on  the  Farm.     Farmers*  BuUetin  850. 

Manufacture  of  Cottage  Cheese  in  Creameries  and  Miilt  Plants. 
Department  Bulletin  576. 

Ways  to  Use  Cottage  Cheese.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Leaf- 
let 18. 

Cottage  Cheese — An  Inexpensive  Meat  Substitute.  Bufeau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  Leaflet  24. 


FOLLOWING  THE  PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

By  G.  B.  FiSKE, 
Investigator  in  Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Bureau  of  Markets, 

TRAVELING  by  faith  rather  than  by  sight  has  sometimes 
been  recommended  as  wise  policy,  but  produce  growers 
used  to  find  it  frequently  and  mightily  disastrous  when  they 
followed  it  perforce,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Crop 
and  Market  Reporting  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  some  of  them  are  still  fol- 
lowing the  faith  system  of  growing  and  marketing  because 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  use  the  eyes  furnished  them  by  the 
Government  reporting  service,  and  these  are  still  planting, 
gathering,  and  marketing  at  random.  A  constantly  increas- 
ing number,  however,  are  looking  around  and  ahead,  seeing 
what  other  sections  are  doing,  finding  where  any  shortage 
or  surplus  is  likely  to  be  produced,  ascertaining  special  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  in  consuming  centers,  and  gen- 
erally getting  a  forecast  of  the  market  from  crop  and  other 
conditions,  the  country  over.  Thus  the  more  farsighted 
southern  potato  growers  take  into  account  the  volume  and 
probable  movement  of  the  northern  crop  and  the  amount  of 
the  old  crop  likely  to  be  left  over  until  spring.  Even  the 
northern  growers  may  put  in  a  late  acreage  and  top-dress 
the  crop  if  the  general  situation  suggests  a  shortage  caused 
by  a  reduced  acreage  or  by  a  hard  spring  frost  in  parts  of 
the  northern  territory. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CROP  FORECASTS. 

Texas  onion  growers  use  every  means  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  old  northern  stock  in  storage  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  going  to  market.  The  southern  growers  of  cab- 
bage, celery,  and  other  special  crops  make  similar  calcula- 
tions. Orange  growers  in  Florida  and  California  judge  the 
outlook  as  affected  by  the  probable  supply  of  northern  apples 
during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  and  the  northern 
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orchardists  are  interested  in  the  citrus-crop  prospects  as 
affecting  the  demand  for  northern  fruit 

Producers  of  hothouse  crops  also  have  a  similar  general 
problem.  Said  a  well-known  eastern  lettuce  grower  some 
years  ago  before  the  Government  crop  and  market  reporting 
services  had  been  developed :  "  I  would  give  $500  a  year  for 
quick  news  of  the  acreage  and  condition  of  southern  lettuce." 
He  could  hold  back  his  crop  or  advance  its  maturity  consid- 
erably by  a  variation  in  greenhouse  management.  When 
news  of  a  destructive  freeze  in  the  South  reaches  northern 
growers  of  hothouse  products,  if  they  are  on  the  alert,  seed 
beds  and  moisture  are  promptly  regulated  to  take  advantage 
of  the  shortage  soon  to  occur,  while  near-by  box  dealers  at 
once  look  up  available  supplies  to  meet  the  coming  emer- 
gency. Unexpected  weather  conditions  may  enable  a  dam- 
aged crop  to  recover  quickly  or  may  destroy  a  promising 
outlook,  but  in  the  long  run  the  comparatively  few  growers 
who  study  country-wide  conditions  are  likely  to  come  to 
good  markets  with  large  crops  more  often  than  the  average 
growers. 

EFFECT  OF  GROWERS'  VIEWPOINT. 

The  majority  of  growers  are  likely  to  plant  more  or  less 
unconsciously  by  the  past  rather  than  by  probabilities.  For 
thi3  reason,  a  crop  that  paid  well  one  season  is  likely  to  be 
overplanted  the  following  year.  Thus  the  short  and  high- 
priced  potato  and  onion  crops  of  1916  were  followed  by  very 
heavy  planting  in  1917  and  also  by  liberal  planting  in  1918. 
The  short  bean  crop  of  1916  has  been  followed  by  a  great 
increase  of  acreage  in  each  of  the  two  foUoiving  years.  The 
rule  to  plant  lightly  after  a  bad  crop  and  heavily  after  a 
large  one  is  not  always  safe,  but  it  has  proved  safe  oftener 
than  the  opposite  course.  Since  official  price  statistics  are 
now  available  for  several  years,  the  wise  grower  can  plan  his 
planting  for  the  market  in  the  light  of  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  probabilities. 

STEADYING  INFLUENCES  ON  THE  MARKET. 

In  marketing,*  this  general  principle  of  one  extreme  fol- 
lowing another  is  frequently  in  evidence.  Markets  that  are 
scantily  supplied  to-day  may  soon  be  glutted,  but  the  ship- 
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per  who  acts  promptly  according  to  market  reports  of 
scarcity  can  often  reach  such  markets  early  and  receive  the 
advantage  of  high  prices.  Handling  shipments  correctly  in 
this  respect  requires  all  the  judgment  the  shipper  may  pos- 
sess even  with  the  most  prompt  and  reliable  market  news 
that  he  can  secure.  The  recent  development  of  a  class  of 
large  distributors  able  to  direct  shipments  successfully  is 
doing  much  to  equalize  prices  in  the  various  markets  of  the 
country.  The  figures  supplied  by  the  railroads  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  some  crops  shipped  long  distances  is  shipped  not  direct 
to  markets  but  to  "  gateways  "  and  sent  to  final  destination 
by  diversions  at  these  points,  the  diversions  being  made  by 
order  of  the  shipper  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the 
various  markets  or  with  sales  made  while  cars  are  rolling. 
By  tliis  system  many  markets  are  kept  fully  supplied  by 
purchases  of  car  lots  soon  to  arrive,  or  within  one  or  two 
days'  run  of  those  markets.  This  has  a  steadying  effect  on 
prices  and  usually  tends  to  discourage  consignment  ship- 
ments to  such  points. 

COMPETITION  AND  COOPERATION. 

All  shippers  now  have  access  to  oflScial  market  informa- 
tion which  enables  them  to  judge  for  themselves  regarding 
the  probable  market  conditions  at  the  time  when  their  ship- 
ments should  arrive,  and  to  act  accordingly.  With  the  less 
perishable  crops  like  northern  potatoes  and  apples,  they 
may  ship  almost  anywhere  at  any  time,  and  may  hasten  or 
delay  the  movement  if  market  conditions  warrant  such 
action.  Thus  during  the  past  season,  some  of  the  southern 
potato  growers,  knowing  the  short  crop  forecast  for  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  suspecting  the  beginning  of  a  better 
market,  held  their  potatoes  a  few  weeks  and  were  rewarded 
by  advancing  prices.  For  the  same  reason,  some  northern 
growers  dug  and  marketed  their  potato  crop  a  little  earlier 
than  usual.  A  short  crop  of  anything  in  any  leading  pro- 
ducing section  creates  an  opportunity  for  producers  in  a 
competing  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  greatly  increased  acreage  and  a  fav- 
orable crop  outlook  in  a  prominent  producing  section  may 
suggest  the  need  either  of  haste  or  of  delay  in  marketing 
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the  product  from  some  other  sections  the  output  of  which 
normally  comes  to  market  at  about  the  same  time.  In  some 
seasons  the  supply  is  too  great  to  be  marketed  satisfactorily, 
even  without  special  competition  from  other  sections,  and  it 
is  such  conditions  that  often  force  growers  to  unite  for  self- 
preservation.  At  these  times  they  are  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  cooperate  in  grading,  packing,  shipping,  and  advertising 
the  product  and  to  seek  and  develop  new  markets.  Such 
efforts,  begun  as  a  last  resort,  have  often  vastly  improved 
the  position  of  growers,  securing  increased  returns  not  only 
in  the  season  of  emergency,  but  also  in  the  normal  years 
that  may  follow. 

OFFICIAL  MARKET  NEWS. 

Growers  often  fail  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  official 
market  information  supplied  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  form  of  daily  market  news  bul- 
letins, weekly  market  reviews,  and  monthly  news  articles. 
There  are  32  permanent  branch  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  numerous  temporary  stations  in  shipping  areas 
which  bring  this  news  within  reach  of  practically  all  ship- 
pers. (See  figs.  13  and  14.)  This  market  news  is  of  two 
general  classes:  First,  price  information,  and,  second,  con- 
ditions affecting  prices,  such  as  car-lot  movements,  diver- 
sions at  specific  points,  supply  both  present  and  in  sight, 
the  demand,  and  the  weather. 

In  studying  market  reports,  it  is  soon  noticed  that  the 
price  itself  is  a  "  short  range  "  indicator  of  conditions.  Some 
markets  may  be  relatively  high  and  others  lower  than  the 
rest.  The  following  week  the  relative  price  situation  may 
be  reversed,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  new  supplies  in  one 
set  of  markets  and  the  clearance  of  stock  held  in  the  other 
markets.  Sometimes  such  conditions  may  be  forecasted  by 
noting  the  reports  from  shipping  sections  naturally  supply- 
ing these  markets  with  certain  products,  and  observing  the 
dates  of  beginning  sliipments,  in  connection  with  prevailing 
conditions  of  rainfall  and  temperature. 

MARKET  DIFFERENCES  AND  PREFERENCES. 

Some  markets  have  a  more  or  less  permanent  reputation 
for  certain  price  features.  A  great  market  like  New  York 
may  show  extremes  lower  than  other  markets  at  times  be- 
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cause  it  receives  too  much  stock  in  poor  condition,  but  often 
such  a  market  may  top  other  markets  in  prices  paid  for 
extra-fancy  produce.  Hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  earli- 
est and  choicest  portion  of  a  crop  is  likely  to  be  shipped  to 
such  markets. 

WeU-known  preferences  exist  in  various  markets,  like 
that  of  the  northeastern  cities  for  red  apples,  or  of  certain 
southwestern  cities  for  red  onions.  The  price  reports  will 
suggest  these  preferences,  which  are  more  prominent  in  times 
of  general  oversupply.  Small  cities  at  times  offer  the  best 
markets  because  they  have  been  more  or  less  overlooked  in 
direct  shipments  of  produce,  but  they  are  naturally  subject 
to  quick  oversupply  and  then  become  the  most  unsatisfactory 
consignment  points.  Generally  speaking,  the  smaller  car- 
load markets  are  supplied  by  dealers  who  buy  outright  and 
do  not  solicit  consignments. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

Weather  conditions  affect  the  consuming  markets  in  the 
large  cities  somewhat  differently  from  the  markets  in  pro- 
ducing sections,  and  the  two  sets  of  markets  do  not  always 
move  in  agreement. 

The  consuming  markets  are  affected  considerably  by 
weather,  which  sometimes  stimulates  the  demand  for  certain 
products  and  sometimes  demoralizes  conditions  by  interfer- 
ing with  delivery  or  by  injuring  the  quality  of  much  of  the 
stock. 

In  the  producing  sections,  rainy  or  cold  weather  or  ex- 
treme heat  may  interfere  with  gathering  the  crop,  or  may 
threaten  its  destruction,  thus  causing  a  temporary  advance 
in  price;  or  it  may  hasten  the  maturity  unexpectedly  and 
thus  cause  a  sudden  increase  in  supplies  at  the  shipping 
stations.  Under  such  conditions,  prices  may  vary  at  flip- 
ping points  independently  of  the  consuming  markets,  that 
is,  an  advance  or  decline  in  price  may  be  carried  further  in 
a  shipping  section  than  in  the  consuming  market. 

Although  occasionally  prices  are  relatively  higher  in  the 
shipping  section  than  in  the  distributing  market,  usually 
they  are  relatively  lower,  for  the  reason  that  the  buyer  at 
the  shipping  point  takes  considerable  risk  in  purchasing  for 
cash,  and  accordingly  demands  a  considerable  margin  of 
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profit  to  cover  his  possible  losses  in  shipping  to  a  market 
which  may  decline  while  the  shipment  is  on  the  way  and 
where  his  sales  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  weather. 

On  the  other  hand,  buyers  at  shipping  points  may  be  over- 
confident of  an  advancing  market  and  pay  higher  prices 
than  are  subsequently  realized  in  the  distributing  markets. 
Thus,  last  summer,  prices  f.  o.  b.  Virginia  shipping  stations 
were  at  one  time  higher  for  potatoes  than  were  quoted  at 
any  time  in  most  large  northern  markets.  Very  hot  or  very 
cold  weather  may  interfere  with  gathering  and  packing, 
may  cause  damage  during  storage  and  shipment,  and  during 
marketing  and  delivery  upon  arrival. 

A  NATIONAL  VIEWPOINT  NOW  POSSIBLE. 

A  general  study  of  the  car-lot  movement  as  reported  in 
official  market  news  bulletins  and  reviews,  when  considered 
in  connection  with  crop  estimates  and  weather  reports  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  should 
enable  the  shipper  to  judge  of  the  progress  and  length  of  the 
shipping  seasons  in  the  different  sections.  He  soon  learns 
to  decide  when  a  section  probably  has  passed  the  peak  of 
its  shipping  movement,  and  to  note  the  rate  at  which  a  later 
section  is  coming  forward.  Often  there  is  an  intervening 
short  time  when  certain  markets  will  be  scantily  supplied 
and  his  own  shipment  will  find  a  ready  market.  The  time 
required  for  shipments  to  reach  the  distant  wholesale  market 
should  be  taken  into  account.  Often  the  heavy  or  light  car- 
lot  movement  of  one  week  is  reflected  in  the  prices  of  the 
following  week  when  the  supply  is  being  distributed  at  the 
distant  market.  A  steady  and  rapid  falling  off  in  shipments 
from  a  certain  section  will  suggest  that  by  the  time  the 
shipper's  stock  can  reach  the  market  the  movement  in  the 
competing  section  will  be  reduced  still  further. 

The  shipper  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  main  facts 
concerning  his  own  and  competing  sections,  the  acreage, 
probable  amount  of  shipments,  and  the  time  of  beginning 
and  end  of  the  season.  For  some  perishable  lines,  like  straw- 
berries, peaches,  and  melons,  the  shipping  season  for  any  one 
section  may  be  very  short,  and  a  quick  change  in  weather 
conditions  may  so  affect  the  time  and  rate  of  shipments  as 
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to  cause  violent  fluctuations  in  the  distributing  markets. 
Shippers  must  be  alert  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  such 
conditions. 

SALES  AT  SHIPPING  POINTS. 

Besides  considering  all  such  points  as  those  which  have 
been  suggested,  the  shipper  has  to  plan  how  to  handle  his 
crop  under  his  local  conditions.  In  seasons  of  shortage  and 
high  price,  his  course  may  be  comparatively  plain.  If  he  is 
in  a  large  producing  section,  buyers  usually  will  be  on  the 
spot  offering  cash  on  delivery  at  the  station  or  warehouse. 
If  in  a  smaller  crop  section,  local  buyers  may  be  scarce  and 
commission  dealers  will  urge  shipment  or  perhaps  offer  to 
buy  the  products  f.  o.  b. — ^that  is,  paying  the  price  agreed 
upon  when  a  shipment  is  loaded  on  the  cars  or  when  it  is 
delivered  in  the  city  to  which  it  is  consigned. 

In  times  when  the  large  markets  are  oversupplied,  the 
local  buyers,  even  in  leading  shipping  sections,  may  be 
reluctant  to  take  risks  and  the  grower  himself  is  obliged  to 
assume  the  hazards  of  delay,  damage,  and  unfavorable  mar- 
kets at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  perhaps  also  the  risk  of 
shipment  to  unknown  dealers  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
These  risks  are  reduced  when  shippers  cooperate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  large  and  regular  shipments  of  uniformly 
graded  stock.  They  will  then  be  likely  to  investigate  their 
markets  and  dealers  with  due  care,  communicating  with  the 
consignee  by  wire  when  necessary,  and  perhaps  they  will 
have  a  broker  or  expert  salesman  to.  represent  them  in  the 
distributing  markets. 

The  distant  small  shipper,  not  located  in  a  large  shipping 
section,  is  at  especial  disadvantage  in  a  time  of  heavy  pro- 
duction. He  can  not  profitably  ship  bulky  products  in  less 
than  car  lots,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  If 
his  crop  is  not  too  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  value,  or  if  the 
price  rules  high,  he  may  ship  small  lots  by  express.  He  may 
even  to  a  limited  extent  find  a  market  by  parcel  post,  or  he 
may  sell  by  motor4;ruck  service  in  neglected  near-by  markets. 

CONSIGNMENTS  AND  OFFICIAL  INSPECTION. 

Growers  who  live  near  large  markets  or  have  a  good  local 
demand  have  comparatively  few  difficulties,  but  a  vast  niun- 
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ber  of  producers  throughout  the  country  find  it  advisable  to 
consign  to  commission  dealers  occasionally  or  all  of  the  time. 
This  plan  has  often  provided  a  cash  outlet  for  products  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  The  old  evils  of  unfair 
rejection  of  shipments,  false  grading,  unjust  claims  of 
damage  by  reason  of  weather  or  otherwise — all  such  abuses 
may  be  reduced  by  the  present  system  of  oflScial  inspection. 
Services  of  Government  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
in  leading  market  centers  are  available  to  shippers  at  a 
charge  of  $2.50  per  car.  The  official  inspection  certificates 
are  legal  evidence  with  regard  to  quality  and  condition  on 
arrival  and  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  the  shipper  and  the  receiver  and  in  reference  to  loss 
and  damage  claims  against  the  railroads. 

MEANING  OF  THE  MARKET  TERMS. 

In  day-to-day  quotations  the  actual  changes  may  be  slight, 
but  the  careful  observer  soon  learns  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  probable  trend,  especially  for  the  less  perishable  products 
not  subject  to  sharp,  sudden  changes  because  of  the  necessity 
of  marketing  the  supply  quickly  regardless  of  demand. 

The  reader  of  the  reports  may  notice,  for  instance,  that 
potatoes  generally  are  holding  prices  fairly  from  day  to  day 
and  from  week  to  week,  with  the  advances  more  prompt  than 
the  declines  and  values  gaining  only  a  few  cents  when  com- 
pared with  the  week  or  fortnight  before.  Under  such  con- 
ditions he  considers  the  market  "firm"  and  promising  if 
there  are  only  moderate  car-lot  supplies  in  sight.  If  the  ad- 
vances are  fairly  sharp  and  the  declines  slight  and  quickly 
overcome,  he  considers  the  market  "strong"  and  notes  the 
reports  of  the  condition  of  the  crop,  the  shipments,  and  the 
weather,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  length  and  extent  of 
the  anticipated  market  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declines  may  be  sharp  and  per- 
sistent, continually  reaching  low  points  and  making  slight 
and  short  recoveries,  a  condition  which  characterizes  mar- 
kets more  or  less  "weak,"  according  to  the  frequency  and 
extent  of  such  movements. 

Occasionally  prices  may  sag  almost  imperceptibly,  simply 
falling  a  little  short  of  the  previous  top  quotations  from  time 
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to  time,  so  that  the  decline  is  scarcely  noticeable  except  by 
comparison  with  the  level  of  the  previous  week  or  month. 
This  is  a  "  dragging  "  market,  and  may  precede  either  a  fur- 
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ther  decline  or  a  change  in  the  upward  direction.  Each 
man  must  form  his  own  conclusions  in  the  light  of  all  the 
conditions  affecting  supply  and  demand. 
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Location  of  the  91   temporary  farmers*  service  offices  in  producing 

sections  shown  in  figure  H, 


SUte. 

SUUon. 

Crops  reported. 

1.  HffMfw 

Presque  Isle 

Potatoes. 

2.  Massachusetts 

NOTthampton 

Onions. 

3.  Connecticut 

Hartford 

Peaches. 

4.  New  York 

Rodiester 

Apples,  pears,  onions,  peaches,  cabbage, 

celery,  potatoes,  dry  beans. 
Grapes. 
Potatoes. 

6.  New  York 

Westfleld. 

C.  New  Jersey 

Woodstown 

7.  New  Jersey 

TiAtTtrnnntnn  , .    , .  ,         , 

Peaches. 

8.  New  Jersey 

Freehold 

Potatoes. 

•.  New  Jersey 

Swedesboro , 

Sweet  potatoes. 
Strawberries. 

10.  Delaware 

SelbyviUe 

11.  Delaware. 

Seaford 

Cantaloupes,  watermelons. 
Peaches. 

12.  Maryland 

Cumberland 

13.  Maryland. 

PocomokeCity 

Winchester 

Potatoes. 

14    VinHnU 

Apples. 

Potatoes  and  sweet  pocatoea. 

Strawberries,  potatoes. 

Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Strawberries. 

IS,  VlrginU 

Onler 

W.  VtririnJA 

Norfolk : 

17.  North  Carolina 

IS.  North  CteoUna 

ElixabethCity 

Chad  boom.. 

19.  North  Carolina ^ 

Laurinburg 

Cantaloupes,  watermelons. 
Apples,  potatoes. 
Asparagus^ 
Potatoes,  cabbage. 
Cantaloupes,  watermelons. 
Watermelons. 

30.  North  Carolina 

Waynesville 

21  r  South  Cwoifn^ 

WUliston 

22.  Booth  Cteolina 

MecRett 

^'oo*'  " ............... 

Blackville. 

24.  Ofiorgia... 

Thomasville 

25.  Oecrgia. 

Fort  Valley 

Peaches,  watermelons. 

2ft.  Ofionda. . . 

Fitxgerald 

Cantaloupes. 
Watermelons. 

27.  Qeorgia , 

Macon 

28.  Florida. 

Starke 

Strawberries. 

29.  Florida. 

Miami 

Tomatoes,  cabbase. 

30.  Florida. 

Plant  City 

Strawberries. 

31.  Florida. 

Palmetto. 

Tomatoes,   strawberries,   lettuce,    celery, 

cabbage,  mixed  vegetables. 
Potatoes. 

32.  Florida. 

Hiv«tlng« 

33.  Florida. 

Ocala 

Watermelons. 

34.  Florida. 

Sanf ord 

Lettuce,  celery. 

35.  Florida 

Leesbure 

Cabbage. 

36.  Florida. 

Orlando. 

Oranges,  grapefruit,  lettuce,  mixed  vege- 
tables. 
Strawberries. 

37.  Tfinnflffifne 

Ch^ittAnoogA.  ^  ^ 

3A.  Tflnnf!«aee 

Humboldt 

Strawberries,  tomatoes. 

30.  Kentucky 

Bowling  Oreen 

Louisville 

Strawberries. 

*0.  Kwituckv ...... 

Onions,  potatoes. 
Peaches. 

41.  Ohio 

Port  Clinton 

42.  Ohio 

McQufley 

Onions. 

43.  Indiana 

Princeton 

Cantaloupes. 

44.  Indiana , ,   ^ , 

Walkerton 

Onions. 

iR,  Mf^^irn 

Benton  Harbor 

Apples,  pears,  cantaloupes,  grapes,  X)eache8, 
potatoes. 

' 
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Location  of  the  91   temporary  farmers*  service  offices  in  producin^f 

sections  shoum  in  figure  H — Ck>ntintied. 


state. 


46.  Michigan... 

47.  Michigan... 

48.  Wisconsin.. 

49.  Wisconsin. . 

50.  Minnesota.. 

51.  Iowa 

52.  Iowa 

53.  Missouri.... 

54.  Missouri 

55.  Missouri 

56.  Missouri.... 

57.  Arkansas 

58.  Arkansas 

50.  Arkansas... 

60.  Arkansas 

61.  Mississippi.. 

62.  Louisiana... 

63.  Louisiana... 

64.  Oklahoma.. 

65.  Oklahoma.. 

66.  Texas 

67.  Texas 

68.  Texas 

60.  Texas 

70.  Texas 

71.  Texas 

72.  Texas 

73.  Texas 

74.  New  Mexico 

75.  Colorado 

76.  Colorado 

77.  Colorado 

78.  Colorado 

70.  C<rforado.... 

80.  Colorado.... 

81.  Nebraska... 

82.  Utah 

83.  Idaho 

84.  Arizona 

85.  California... 

86.  California... 

87.  California... 

88.  California... 

89.  California... 

00.  Washington. 

01.  Washington 


Station. 


Crops  reported. 


Orand  Rapids.. 

Kalamazoo 

Waupaca 

lUcine 

Moorhead 

Muscatine 

Council  BlulTs.. 
Kansas  City..*. 

Charleston 

St.  Joseph 

Monett 

Judsonia 

Fort  Smith 

Nashville 

Rogers 

Crystal  Springs. 

Hammond 

Alexandria 

Chickasha 

Muskogee 

Laredo 

Mission 

Eagle  Lake 

Crystal  City.... 

Jacksonville 

Hempstead 

Dallas 

Austin 

Albuquerque... 

Rocky  Ford 

Palisade 

Greeley 

Monte  Vista.... 

Paonia 

Grand  Junction 

Alliance 

Ogden 

Idaho  Falls 

Phoenix 

Brawley 

Turlock 

San  Francisco. . 

Sacramento 

Fresno 

Yakima 

Spokane 


Potatoes,  dry  beans. 

Celery. 

Potatoes. 

Cabbage. 

Potatoes. 

Cabbage. 

Grapes. 

Potatoes. 

Watermelons. 

Apples. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries. 

Potatoes. 

Peaches,  cantaloupes,  watermelons. 

Apples. 

Tomatoes,  cabbage. 

Strawberries. 

Potatoes. 

Watermelons. 

Potatoes. 

Onions,  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach. 

Onions,  cabbage. 

Potatoes. 

Onions. 

Tomatoes. 

Watermelons. 

Peaches,  onions. 

Spinach. 

Potatoes,  dry  beans. 

Cantaloupes. 

Peaches. 

Potatoes,  cabbage,  dry  beans. 

Potatoes. 

Poaches. 

.\pples,  peaches. 

Potatoes. 

Peaches. 

Potatoes. 

Cantaloupes. 

Cantaloupes. 

Cantaloupes. 

Dry  beuis. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes. 

Grapes. 

Peaches,  pears,  prunes,  potatoes. 

Apples. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  RECONSTRUCTION. 

By  Geoboe  M.  Rom  mix, 
Chief,  Animal  Husbandry  Diinsion,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

SITUATION  CREATED  BY  THE  WAR. 

THE  Great  War's  effect  on  live-stock  production  has  been 
profound  the  world  over.  Excepting  only  wool  in  Aus- 
tralia and  horses  in  America,  all  kinds  of  animal  products 
and  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  have  shared  in  the  advance 
in  prices.  The  price  advance  which  began  almost  immedi- 
ately with  the  Kaiser's  defiance  of  civilization  in  1914  cul- 
minated in  1918.  Record  prices,  both  for  market  stock  and 
for  pure-bred  animals,  were  broken  right  and  left.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  Chicago  market,  native  beef  steers  reached  a 
price  of  $20.50  per  100  pounds  live  weight  on  December  11, 
1918,  with  an  average  price  for  the  year  of  $14.65.  A  car- 
load of  hogs  sold  at  $20.95  per  100  pounds  in  September, 
1918,  and  the  average  for  the  year  on  the  Chicago  market 
was  $17.45,  excluding  pigs.  Lambs  had  an  up-and-down 
time  of  it,  but  broke  records  also,  Colorado  lambs  bringing 
$22.10  in  April,  and  outselling  spring  lambs  for  the  first 
time. 

Prices  for  pure-bred  animals  have  been  the  highest  known, 
all  breeding  nations  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity.  A 
Shorthorn  bull  in  Argentina  at  $39,600,  a  Hereford  in  the 
United  States  at  $31,000,  an  American  Berkshire  boar  at 
$10,000,  and  a  Holstein  bull  calf  in  the  United  States  at 
$100,000  are  reported  sales  indicative  of  the  confidence 
breeders  have  in  the  future  of  the  breeding  business.  A  sale 
average  of  $1,865  from  one  of  our  leading  Shorthorn  herds 
marks  a  record  for  this  breed  second  only  to  the  New  York 
Mills  sale. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the  year  was 
the  Hereford  "boom"  in  England.  The  dispersal  of  the 
well-known  Hayter  herd  brought  an  average  of  $2,556.12, 
the  top  being  the  bull  Ringer  at  $43,200.  About  the  same 
time,  a  former  owner  of  Ringer  sold  one  of  that  bull's  sons 
for  $35,400.    No  better  indication  of  confidence  in  the  future 
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outlook  of  live-stock  breeding  can  be  found  than  in  Great 
Britain,  the  home  of  most  of  our  improved  breeds  of  live 
stock,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all  the  animals 
sold  during  the  year  at  the  1918  British  sales  were  bought 
by  British  breeders  for  British  herds  and  flocks.  The  export 
trade  has  had  little  to  do  with  these  prices.  British  breeders 
are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  reconstruction 
period. 

The  insatiable  demands  for  meat  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  the  war  have  been  wonderfully  well  met  by  American 
live-stock  farmers.  Europe's  home  supply  of  meat  and  milk 
has  declined  sharply,  owing  in  part  to  the  actual  loss  of  ani- 
mals but  more  to  the  shortage  of  the  concentrates  needed  for 
meat  and  milk  production.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
war  shipping  space  was  at  a  high  premium.  Every  ship 
the  Allies  could  spare  was  thrown  into  the  trans- Atlantic 
service  in  order  to  rush  American  soldiers  to  the  battle  front. 
Bulky  freight  could  not  be  shipped  unless  it  was  of  a  mili- 
tary character.  Food  for  hiunan  beings  therefore  had 
precedence  over  feed  for  animals.  It  takes  less  shipping 
space  to  send  to  Europe  a  ton  of  bacon,  beef,  or  condensed 
milk  than  it  does  the  feed  required  to  produce  this  amount  of 
food.  Europe  in  consequence  had  to  get  along  as  well  as  she 
might  without  feedstuffs  from  America.  America,  there- 
fore, sent  meats  and  other  animal  products  in  enormous 
quantities. 

It  was  a  feat  of  which  the  American  farmer  has  every 
reason'  to  be  proud.  For  more  than  10  years  every  agency 
in  the  United  States  which  is  in  touch  with  agricultural 
progress  has .  urged  an  increase  in  beef  production.  The 
peak  in  cattle  production  in  the  United  States  in  propor- 
tion to  population  was  reached  in  the  census  year  1900.  In 
that  year  there  were  89  head  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  per  100  of 
the  human  population,  in  1910  there  were  67,  and  the  number 
was  64  on  January  1, 1919.  The  number  of  cattle  other  than 
dairy  cows  was  67  per  100  people  in  1900,  as  many  as  the 
number  of  all  cattle  10  years  later.  Other  cattle  decreased  to 
45  per  100  people  in  1910  and  stood  at  42  on  January  1,  1919. 
There  has,  therefore,  been  a  marked  disparity  between  our 
increasing  population  and  our  beef  supply  since  the  year 
1900.    In  fact,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  had  actually 
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ceased  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  export  fresh-beef 
trade.  For  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1914,  we 
exported  less  than  7,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef.  However, 
our  beef -cattle  stocks  were  slowly  increasing  and  we  were 
therefore  in  a  better  position  to  furnish  a  considerable  quota 
of  beef  for  European  needs  than  if  the  decline  of  1890  to 
1910  had  not  been  checked.  Dairy  cows  have  held  quite 
steady  during  the  last  30  years;  we  had  26  for  each  100  of 
the  population  in  1890,  23  in-  1900,  22  in  1910,  and  22  on 
January  1,  1919.  The  pork  supplies  sent  abroad  in  such 
staggering  volumes  have  been  partly  made  up  by  the  usual 
surplus,  which,  however,  had  been  declining  before  the  war, 
and  also  by  an  increase  in  production,  especially  in  1918. 
Lamb,  mutton,  and  poultry  products  have  not  been  exported 
in  any  important  quantity,  but  these  products  played  a  vital 
role  in  releasing  for  export  other  foods,  such  as  beef  and 
pork  products. 

An  important  source  of  meat  and  dairy  products  for  Eu- 
rope was  obtained  by  actual  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  The  moral  effect  of  these  sacrifices  on  the 
people  of  England  and  France  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Next  to  the  military  service,  nothing  America  has 
done  is  so  much  appreciated  among  the  allied  nations  as 
the  Nation-wide  movement  in  the  United  States  to  reduce  ^^ 
meat  and  wheat  consumption  by  voluntary  effort.  In  the 
United  States  the  sentiment  against  any  one  who  refused  to 
live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  Food  Administration  was  such 
that  people  were  branded  as  "  slackers "  if  they  did  not  ob- 
serve the  published  rules.  England  used  meat  and  sugar 
cards  and  France  bread  and  sugar  cards.  Each  person's 
allowance  was  definitely  fixed  and  beyond  his  allotment  he 
could  not  go.  If  he  wanted  to  eat  a  week's  allowance  in  a 
single  day  he  could  do  so,  but  he  could  get  no  more  until  the 
next  week.^ 

WHAT  HAS  EUROPE  DONE? 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Agricultural  Commission 
to  Europe,  the  writer  was  charged  specifically  with  the  study 
of  live-stock  conditions.    He  was  instructed  to   ascertain 

^The  writer  was  in  England  on  the  iQrst  gasoIlDe-saving  Sunday  in  the 
United  states.  The  success  of  that  effort  made  a  great  Impression  on  the 
minds  of  British  people. 
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(1)  how  well  farmers  and  breeders  in  the  allied  countries 
were  meeting  the  war's  demands  and  keeping  up  their  herds, 

(2)  what  more  American  live-stock  producers  could  do  than 
they  were  already  doing  in  order  to  hasten  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  (3)  what  assistance,  if  any, 
America  could  render  in  the  work  of  live-stock  reconstruc- 
tion. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  HERDS. 

The  fear  has  been  freely  expressed  that  the  war  has  caused 
a  slaughter  of  live  stock  which  is  almost  irreparable.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  regions  the  damage  done  both  directly  by 
invasion  and  indirectly  by  shortened  feed  supplies,  especially 
high-protein  cakas,  has  been  considerable.  Tlie  invader 
wielded  a  two-edged  sword,  and  he  wielded  it  with  one  eye 
cast  on  the  greatest  possible  damage  to  the  enemy  and  the 
other  on  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  to  Germany 
in  the  economic  reconstruction  after  the  war.  The  iron  and 
coal  fields  of  Belgium  meant  raw  material  to  German  fac- 
tories; the  Germans  seized  them.  The  French  sugar-beet 
industry  meant  competition  in  the  world's  markets  with 
German  sugar;  the  German  armies  destroyed  three- fourths 
of  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  France.  The  German  farmers 
of  the  Rhine  provinces  had  envied  for  years  the  fine  draft 
horses  of  Belgium ;  the  Germans  compelled  the  sale  at  public 
auction  of  all  but  a  few  which  were  quickly  rushed  across 
the  Dutch  border,  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  horse  left 
in  Belgium  except  those  used  for  military  purposes.  The 
invaded  territory  of  France  is  regarded  by  the  French  as 
swept  clean  of  domestic  animals,  and  probably  rightly  so. 
Serbia  and  other  invaded  countries  doubtless  suffered  in  a 
similar  manner.  What  has  occurred  in  the  great  unknown — 
Russia — and  what  will  happen  there  before  conditions  be- 
come settled  can  only  be  conjectured.  If  people  starve  to 
death  in  Russia,  which  travelers  just  out  of  Russia  say 
will  happen,  many  animals  will  starve  also,  but  the  star- 
vation of  human  beings  will  be  most  acute  in  the  cities 
and  there  may  be  rough  forage  enough  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  pull  the  animals  through.  However,  the  almost 
complete  demoralization  of  Russia  has  extended  to  the 
farms,  and  production  of  farm  products  fell  off  pitiably  in 
1918. 
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How  many  animals  have  been  lost  in  Europe  as  a  whole  is 
therefore  largely  guesswork.  An  estimate  of  100  million 
head  has  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  a  Canadian 
authority  has  been  recently  quoted  with  a  larger  estimate. 
I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  total  figure  does  not  exceed 
75  million  and  probably  is  nearer  50  million.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  this  total  is  sheep  and  hogs,  both  of  which 
come  back  quickly. 

LOSSES    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

The  commission  was  somewhat  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
decline  of  animals  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  had 
been  less  than  at  first  reported.  The  official  figures  available 
before  we  left  Washington  indicated  as  much.  On  our  ar- 
rival in  England  the  1918  agricultural  statistics  had  just 
been  published,  and  from  official  British  sources  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  compiled  showing  live  stock  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  component  parts  for  1909,  1914,  1917,  and 
1918.^    The  figures  are  for  June  4  of  each  year. 

Live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
MEAT  ANIMALS. 


Division  and  class. 


United  Kingdom: 

Cows  and  heifers 

All  cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

England  and  Wales: 

Cows  and  heifers 

All  cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Scotland: 

Cows  and  heifers 

All  cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Ireland: 

Cows  and  heifers 

All  cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 


t 

1914 

1917 

4,360,982 

4,506,128 

4,614,803 

11,701,830 

12,184,505 

12,382,236 

31,839,799 

27,963,977 

27,867,244 

3,643,331 

3,962,616 

3,007,916 

2,360,066 

2,484,220 

2,464,794 

6,844,817 

6,877,944 

6,227,148 

20,290,164 

17,259,604 

17,169,857 

2,251,068 

2,481,481 

1,918,541 

436,110 

453,703 

441,802 

1,176,166 

1,214,974 

1,209,869 

7,328,266 

7,025,820 

6,873,234 

129,819 

152,768 

132,945 

1,566,806 

1,667,206 

1,608,207 

4,740,848 

5,091,687 

4,945,229 

4,221,380 

3,678,463 

3,824,153 

1,162,444 

1 

1,318,366 

956,430 

1918  « 


2,677,970 

6,200,490 

16,475,180 

1,697,070 

451,949 
1,208,696 
6,803,168 

127,615 


1  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Shine,  head  of  the  livestock  branch  of  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  their  fi:Turcs. 
t  Figures  for  Ireland  not  available. 
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Live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom — Continued. 

HORSES  ON  FARMS. 


Division  and  class. 


United  Kingdom... 
England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


1909 

1914 

1917 

2,091,743 

1,348,503 

204,490 

528,806 

2,237,783 

1,399,547 

209,360 

619,028 

2,190,318 

1,372,822 

210,048 

697,692 

1918 


1,375,830 
209,883 


Without  going  into  extensive  detail,  the  reader's  attention 
is  called  to  the  following  facts:  There  are  practically  the 
same  number  of  cows  and  heifers  and  more  cattle  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  considerably  more  than  in  1909.  In  England  and 
Wales  this  is  especially  marked.  Sheep  have  declined  con- 
siderably, especially  in  England  and  Wales,  but  are  ap- 
parently more  numerous  in  Ireland  than  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  although  fewer  than  in  1909.  Pigs  have  fallen  off 
sharply.  Horses  have  held  their  own  very  well  during  the 
war  and  are  more  numerous  than  in  1909. 

The  most  serious  problem  the  live-stock  farmers  confront 
in  Britain  at  present  is  the  supply  of  concentrates.  The 
coimtry  went  into  the  winter  with  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
of  cake  usually  on  hand  and  very  little  in  sight.  When 
we  left  for  home,  the  war  was  still  in  progress  and  the 
ministry  of  food  had  announced  that  no  concentrates  would 
be  available  for  fattening  pigs.  Preference  was  given  to 
dairy  cows,  work  horses  next,  and  then  breeding  animals  and 
young  stock  (dairy  heifers,  etc.).  There  was  very  little 
prospect  for  cattle  fattening  during  the  winter,  both  be- 
cause of  the  cake  shortage  and  because  of  a  short  and  poor 
root  crop.  Word  coming  from  England  during  Christmas 
week  indicates  that  the  situation  has  improved  somewhat, 
as  concentrates  are  being  allowed  to  pigs. 


BRITISH    BREEDERS    CONFIDENT. 


A  visitor  to  Great  Britain  is  impressed  with  two  outstand- 
ing facts  in  her  live-stock  industry:  (1)  The  breeders  have 
managed  to  get  along  very  well  in  the  face  of  a  prolonged 
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war  and  have  maintained  the  number  of  their  herds  remark- 
ably well,  and  (2)  they  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
future. 

Only  pigs  and  sheep  have  declined  in  numbers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  reason  for  the  decline  in  pigs  is  easy 
to  determine.  British  farmers  do  not  raise  pigs  on  grass. 
They  use  kitchen  waste  and  dairy  by-products,  but,  above  all, 
grain  offals  and  other  concentrates.  Of  course,  the  pinch  in 
the  supply  of  grain  caught  the  pig  raisers.  The  total  num- 
ber raised  is  small,  however,  and  the  industry  is  of  less  im- 
portance to  British  farming  than  the  sheep  industry.  So 
England  depended  on  American  pork  products  and  let  her 
own  production  lag  for  the  period  of  the  war.  There  is  no 
indication,  however,  that  the  supply  of  choice  breeding  pigs 
was  not  kept  going.  Many  herds  did  not  have  feed  enough 
and  the  sows  were  in  pretty  thin  condition.  A  coUege  herd 
which  the  writer  saw  did  not  have  feed  enough  to  grow  out 
the  pigs. 

The  sheep  industry  is  in  a  more  serious  situation  all  over 
Europe  than  any  other  animal  industry.  England  has  been 
rather  hard  hit  and  her  flocks  have  shown  quite  a  decline, 
especially  where  they  were  run  on  a  succession  of  forage 
crops,  "  pastured,"  as  the  English  say.  These  sheep  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  caused  the  sale  of  some  flocks.  High  prices  in 
1917  tempted  many  farmers  to  sell,  as  fat  ewes  brought  as 
much  as  live  wethers  of  equal  weight.  In  Scotland  and 
northern  England  a  severe  storm  in  April,  1917,  in  the 
midst  of  the  lambing  season,  caused  heavy  losses.  So  far 
as  the  writer  could  ascertain  the  flocks  which  have  been  sold 
in  Britain  are  those  producing  market  stock.  Pure-bred 
flocks  are  too  valuable  to  sacrifice,  and  though  there  were 
many  threats  of  sales  for  various  reasons  there  are  few 
if  any  actually  recorded  cases  of  pure-bred  flocks  being  sold 
to  the  butcher. 

British  breeders  universally  have  confidence  in  the  future 
outlook  for  the  live-stock  business.  This  is  the  reason  why 
one  does  not  see  any  evidence  of  slaughter -of  breeding 
stock.  As  a  class  British  breeders  are  preparing  for  an  ac- 
tive demand  for  breeding  animals  after  the  war. 
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FRENCH  LOSSES. 

Crossing  the  channel  to  France,  we  find  that  actual  invasion 
has  'caused  losses  of  a  serious  character.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  about  6,000,000  less  (40  per  cent) ,  horses  1,000,000 
less,  pigs  3,000,000  less,  and  cattle  2,000,000  less  than  before 
the  war.  Perhaps  half  the  loss  in  meat  animals  is  repre- 
sented by  the  number  in  the  invaded  districts,  which  the 
French  assimie  to  be  entirely  lost  and  which  no  doubt  are 
mainly  destroyed.  The  loss  in  horses  represents  about  the 
net  destruction  of  Army  horses.  No  one  in  France  is  worry- 
ing  about  the  pig  situation.  There  are  sufficient  supplies 
of  breeding  animals  to  come  back  quickly  to  normal  pro- 
duction. 

Neither  does  the  cattle  situation  seem  to  give  every  one 
the  concern  that  the  sheep  situation  causes.  The  cattle 
population  has  not  suflfered  since  the  first  shock  of  the  inva- 
sion. That  caused  a  decline  of  2,000,000  head  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  Since  1914  the  number  of  cattle  in  France 
has  declined  less  than  2  per  cent  and  there  are  now  more 
young  cattle  than  before  the  war.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  cattle  have  actually  increased  in  numbers  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  If,  therefore,  the  country  can 
prevent  the  slaughter  of  the  young  stock  now  growing  up, 
some  authorities  believe  that  in  10  years  France  will  have 
more  cattle  than  ever  before  in  her  history. 

We  found  all  authorities  in  France  deeply  concerned  about 
the  sheep  situation.  A  drop  from  16,000,000  to  10,000,000 
head  during  the  four  years  is  indeed  serious,  especially  when 
wool  and  mutton  are  in  great  demand.  The  extremely  high 
prices  have  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but  the  labor  shortage  is 
probably  the  principal  reason,  and  the  invasion  itself  ac- 
counts for  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  loss.  The  majority 
of  French  farms  are  unfenced.  Cattle  are  tethered  out  and 
sheep  herded.  Shepherds  went  into  the  army,  and  it  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  replace  the  skilled  shepherds  with 
the  labor  material  available. 
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Class. 

Dec.  31, 
1913. 

Dec.  31, 
1914. 

June  30, 
1915. 

June  30, 
1916. 

June  30, 
1917. 

Cattle: 

284,190 
1,843,160 
7,794,270 
2,853,650 
2,012,440 

231,653 
1,394,384 
6,663,355 
2,549,417 
1,829.434 

211,343 
1,262,315 
6,346,496 
2,581,870 
1,8^,825 

221,300 
1,321,887 
6,337,799 
2,678,837 
2,032,102 

214,764 

Steers 

1,295,120 
6,238,690 

Cows , 

•* Breeders"  (over  1  year). . 
"  Breeders"  (under  1  year). 

2,677,870 
2,016,860 

Total  cattle 

14,787,710 

12,668,243 

12,286,849 

12,733,946 

12,443,304 

Sheep: 

Rams  over  1  year 

293,640 
9,288,460 
2,580,810 
3,968,480 

258,447 
8,390,863 
1,881,295 
3,507,756 

239,832 
8,033,886 
1,572,236 
3,637,235 

209,760 
7,143,685 
1,411,211 
3,314,555 

188,204 
6,463,720 
1,139,320 
2,795,360 

Ewes  over  1  year 

Wethers  over  1  year 

Lambs 

Total  sheep 

16,131,390 

14,038,361 

13,483,189 

12,079,211 

10,586,594 

Pigs: 

Boars 

38,560 

906,790 

2,800,760 

3,289,740 

36,179 

802,858 

2,226,456 

2,859,994 

31,501 

786,989 

1,632,212 

3,041,054 

27,631 

660,631 

1,317,432 

2,442,404 

26,090 

Bows 

628  040 

Pigs  for  fattening 

1,300,840 
2,245,310 

Pigs  under  6  months 

Total  pics 

7,035,850 

5,925,487       5,490,796 

4,448,366 

4,200,280 

Horses 

3,231,000       2,105,000    2  2,U6,0C0 

5  2,246,000 

2,283,000 

1  From  Le  Troupeau  Fran^ais  aprte  trois  ans  de  Guerre,  Paris,  Minist^re  de  TAgriculture, 
1918,  and  reports  on  file  with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
«  For  Dec.  31. 

Obviously  considerable  liquidation  resulted.  No  one  is 
sure  where  French  farmers  will  get  the  stocks  to  recuperate 
rapidly  the  French  sheep-breeding  industry.  The  United 
States  has  no  sheep  to  spare,  and  the  French  may  turn  to 
Argentina  or  Australia. 

Although  the  nation  has  suffered  much  greater  actual 
losses  in  animals  than  has  Great  Britain,  the  big  live-stock 
problem  in  France  this  winter  (1918-19)  is  the  feed  supply. 
French  farmers  are  not  quite  so  dependent  on  oil  cakes  as 
their  neighbors  across  the  channel,  because  they  grow  more 
legumes,  alfalfa,  clover,  etc  However,  the  armies  are  call- 
ing for  great  supplies  of  forage,  and  the  prices  for  all  kinds 
of  feed  are  so  high  that  the  providing  of  winter  maintenance 
is  a  difficult  problem.  They  see  the  future  much  as  do  the 
British  farmers,  namely,  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  good 
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demand  for  all  kinds  of  breeding  animals  for  some  time  to 
come  and  that  if  they  can  prevent  the  slaughter  of  young 
animals  now  maturing  they  will  somehow  manage  to  find  the 
feed  to  support  them. 

French  farmers  were  sending  beef  cattle  to  market  in  ex- 
cessively large  numbers  in  October.  During  the  week  of 
October  14  nearly  10,000  beef  cattle  were  received  at  the 
Villette  market  in  Paris,  a  greater  number  than  during  pre- 
war times.  In  one  day  during  that  week  15,000  sheep  were 
received,  which  is  about  the  same  as  before  the  war.  The 
pasture  season  was  about  over  and  there  was  no  feed  in 
sight  to  carry  fat  stock  into  the  winter  or  to  do  more  than 
supply  rough  feed  through  the  winter  until  grass  comes 
again.  England^s  problem  is  similar,  and  a  shortage  of 
native  beef  was  regarded  as  certain  from  January  to  June 
in  both  France  and  England.  The  temptation  to  slaughter 
yoimg  cattle  and  cows  will  therefore  be  stronger  in  France 
than  in  England,  for  France  has  not  used  refrigerated  beef 
to  any  great  extent,  except  for  the  Army.  The  agricultural 
authorities  hope  that  supplies  of  refrigerated  beef  will  be 
adequate  to  keep  prices  down  and  that  civilians  will  eat  it 
rather  than  insist  on  having  native  beef.  Gt)od  supplies  of 
meat  from  America  will  therefore  help  French  farmers  ma- 
terially to  prevent  further  loss  in  their  herds. 

Taken  as  a  whol#,  therefore,  French  herds  will  be  in  a 
fairly  good  position  to  do  their  share  in  restocking  deci- 
mated herds  after  the  war. 

BREEDIXQ  HERDS  IN  CENTRAL  EMPIRES. 

What  the  condition  of  the  herds  in  the  central  empires  is 
no  one  could  tell  us.  However,  the  loud  complaints  of  food 
shortage  for  human  beings  in  Germany  were  not  found  to 
have  nmch  foundation  in  fact  when  our  armies  got  into  Grer- 
man  territory,  and  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  assumption  that 
there  has  also  been  enough  rough  feed  available  for  the 
actual  maintenance  of  breeding  stock.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  a  people  with  such  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  as  the 
(Jermans  would  overlook  the  demand  after  the  war  for 
breeding  animals,  especially  when  the  demand  would  come 
from  adjacent  territory. 
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POSSIBLE  OUTL£T  FOB  AMERICAN   DAIRY  CX>WS. 

The  milk  supply  has  been  acutely  deficient  somewhere  in 
Europe  almost  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  because 
there  has  not  been  concentrated  feed  enough  to  keep  up  the 
milk  flow  of  the  cows.  Breeding  cattle  can  get  along  pretty 
well  on  coarse  fodder,  but  milk  cows  must  have  concentrates, 
especially  when  good  pasture  is  not  available.  The  loss  of 
dairy  cows  in  invaded  areas  must  be  made  good  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  America  may  be  drawn  on  for  such  ani- 
mals. This  can  be  considered  a  possibility  of  future  trade 
developments  but  not  by  any  means  a  certainty. 

WHAT  AMERICA  CAN  DO. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  European  farmers  are  not  going  to 
buy  meat  animals  or  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  or  any- 
where else  beyond  the  seas  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is  not 
natural  that  they  should.  They  will  first  draw  on  the  near- 
by supplies  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  which  are 
already  acclimated.  Howev^  America  has  a  direct  and 
very  great  interest  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  live-stock  indus- 
try of  Europe,  both  for  humanitarian  and  for  strictly  busi- 
ness reasons.  Our  greatest  service  now  and  our  best  business 
policy  is  to  furnish  Europe  with  meat  and  dairy  products, 
enabling  European  farmers  to  concentrate  their  entire  efforts 
on  the  conservation  of  breeding  herds  and  avoid  all  imnec- 
essary  slaughter.  The  more  Europe  can  draw  on  us  for 
these  products,  the  more  rapidly  she  can  restock  and  resume 
normal  operations. 

In  this  connection  the  shipping  situation  must  not  be  over- 
looked. It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  world  has  re- 
stored the  damage  done  by  the  German  U-boats.  Therefore, 
shipping  space  will  be  at  a  premium  for  some  time  to  come. 
Live  animals  require  a  great  deal  of  room  on  shipboard, 
and  freights  are,  of  course,  very  expensive.  It  is  much 
better  from  every  standpoint  to  ship  animal  products,  such 
as  meat,  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  than  to  ship 
live  animals. 

THE  HORSE  SUPPLY. 

The  horse  industry  presents  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
While  British  horses  are  quite  as  numerous  on  farms  as  be- 
fore the  war,  there  has  been  such  a  large  increase  in  the 
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amount  of  cultivated  land  in  the  Kingdom  that  actually  the 
horse  supply  is  short  Tractors  were  resorted  to,  and  some 
of  the  obsolete  English  steam  plows  were  brought  back  into 
service.  In  the  cities  the  shortage  of  horses  is  most  evident 
and  one  sees  a  torge  number  of  small  donkej's  and  ponies 
used  for  light  hauling.  In  France  oxen  have  always  been 
used  much  more  extensively  for  farm  work  than  in  England, 
and  the  army  demand  on  French  farmers  for  horses  was  met 
by  replacing  them  with  oxen.  While  the  French  farms 
are  a  million  horses  below  the  prewar  normal,  there  is  no 
means  of  telling  just  how  much  effect  the  replacement  has 
had  on  the  horse  situation.  It  has  had  some  eflfect,  because 
the  price  of  horses  in  France  is  possibly  a  little  less  than  in 
England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  breeders  of  Percheron 
horses  in  France  have  avoided  sacrificing  mares.  The  Grov- 
emment  has  assisted  them  in  their  efforts  to  conserve  their 
stocks  and  has  requisitioned  only  barren  mares.  While 
1917  and  earlier  years  may  have  seen  some  falling  oflf  in 
breeding,  all  authorities  agreed  that  farmers  bred  more 
mares  in  1918  than  usual.  So  far  as  "seed  stock"  is  con- 
cerned, French  Percheron  studs  have  not  been  injured  seri- 
ously. Belgium,  of  course,  was  cleared  of  horses  by  the  in- 
vaders, and  from  the  reports  current  in  military  circles  the 
Germans  were  not  well  supplied  with  horses  during  the 
fall  campaigns. 

Horses  in  France  and  England  are  from  twice  to  four 
times  as  high  in  price  as  in  America.  Ordinary  farm  work 
horses  sell  from  $500  to  $800,  and  choice  geldings  suitable  for 
heavy  city  trucking  bring  $1,250  to  $1,650  in  Great  Britain. 
The  disparity  between  these  prices  and  those  common  in  the 
United  States  will  become  adjusted  in  time.  How  soon  that 
time  will  come  is  uncertain.  In  fact,  the  opening  up  of 
the  horse  trade  from  America  to  Europe  depends  (1)  on  the 
number  of  horses  demobilized  from  the  armies,  (2)  on  avail- 
able shipping  space,  and  (3)  on  feed  supplies.  If  the  writer 
were  a  propliet  he  would  venture  on  a  date  somewhere  be- 
tween April  15  and  September  1,  1919,  with  the  odds  favor- 
ing July  1  or  thereabouts. 

Horses  again  present  a  possible  exception,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  to  the  demand  for  American  breeding  stock.  Al- 
ready representatives  of  the  Belgian  Government  have  visited 
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the  United  States  to  determine  what,  if  any,  supplies  of 
Belgian  horses  can  be  spared  from  the  United  States  to 
restock  that  unfortunate  country.  It  is  unknown  whether 
any  orders  have  actually  been  placed. 

The  inquiries  for  Belgian  horses  are  not  unexpected.  A 
novel  situation  is  developing  in  England,  however,  in  the 
growing  interest  in  Percheron  horses  in  that  country.  Grow- 
ing out  of  the  remarkable  record  of  grade  Percheron  horses 
from  the  United  States  with  the  British  Army,  an  interest 
in  our  most  popular  breed  of  draft  horse  has  developed  in 
England  which  is  of  unusual  historical  importance,  if,  in- 
deed, it  does  not  become  important  to  our  breeders  finan- 
cially. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  few  Percheron 
horses  have  been  taken  from  France  to  England  and  a 
British  Percheron  Society  was  formed.  Now  interest  is  be- 
ing directed  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  October  a  shipment 
of  26  Percheron  mares  and  1  stallion  from  the  United  States 
were  landed  at  Glasgow  and  the  animals  were  sent  to  Nor- 
wich, England,  where  they  now  are.  There  are  rumors  that 
the  members  of  the  British  Percheron  Society  will  look  into 
the  supply  of  available  Percherons  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore another  winter  comes. 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  war  in  effect  is  over.  American  breeders  have  loyally 
done  their  best  to  support  their  sons  and  brothers  in  khaki 
and  their  comrades  in  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  What  shall 
be  the  future  course  for  American  live-stock  producers? 
Shall  they  enter  a  period  of  broad  expansion  or  shall  they 
adopt  a  more  conservative  policy?  The  possibilities  of 
America  in  agricultural  production  have  not  been  ap- 
proached. When  there  is  an  incentive,  especially  a  double 
incentive  such  as  we  have  had  in  1918  with  wheat  and  hogs, 
no  one  knows  what  American  farmers  can  do  even  in  the 
short  space  of  a  single  season.  There  were,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  65,000,000  pigs  in  the  United 
States  on  September  1,  1918.  If  there  were  an  average  in- 
crease of  only  two  brood  sows  bred  on  each  farm  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  in  the  United  States  would  be  doubled  in  a  year's 
time.  This  country  is  the  world's  great  pork-surplus  ter- 
ritory ;  yet  even  hungry  Europe  would  find  difficulty  in  con- 
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suming  what  we  could  actually  produce  in  pork  if  we 
really  extended  ourselves  to  the  utmost  Broadly  speaking, 
the  com  crop  is  the  limiting  factor  in  American  pork  pro- 
duction. So  long  as  the  crop  stays  around  three  billion 
bushels,  the  pork  surplus  will  remain  somewhat  constant, 
with  a  rather  slow  but  steady  growth  of  production  for  local 
consumption  outside  that  area. 

Good  advice,  therefore,  in  the  hog  industry  seems  to  coun- 
sel holding  steady  at  present  production.  In  beef  cattle  we 
may  expect  to  feel  next  year  the  effects  of  the  western  and 
southwestern  drought.  The  slaughter  of  cows  and  calves 
in  1917  and  1918  on  account  of  the  drought,  which,  happily, 
is  now  broken,  means  slaughter  of  less  than  the  normal  num- 
ber of  females  in  1919  and  1920.  Sheep  may  be  affected  by 
the  falling  off  of  the  military  demand  for  Woolen  goods,  but 
fibers  will  recover  more  slowly  than  meats,  and  meats  more 
slowly  than  cereals.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  loss  in 
sheep  in  Europe  seems  greater  than  of  other  meat  animals. 
While  the  high  wool  prices  of  1918  can  not  be  expected  to 
continue,  future  wool  prices  should  be  remunerative  and  the 
sheep  industry  profitable,  if  rationally  and  intelligently 
handled  and  if  sheep  are  protected  from  prowling  dogs. 

While  accurate  infofmation  concerning  the  meat  supplies 
throughout  the  world  unfortunately  is  lacking,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  surplus  now  on  hand  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  if  there  really  is  a  surplus,  will  be 
rapidly  absorbed  as  soon  as  shipping  becomes  available. 
There  are  also  the  best  of  reasons  to  believe  that  for  several 
years  to  come  European  farmers  will  slaughter  a  smaller 
number  of  meat  animals  than  normally  if  sufficient  supplies 
of  meat  can  be  secured  from  abroad.  They  must  save  so  far 
as  possible  every  female  for  breeding  purposes. 

These  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
American  farmers  and  live-stock  producers  should  pursue 
a  policy  of  moderate  growth,  expanding  the  meat-animal  in- 
dustry in  a  rational,  normal  manner,  improving  methods, 
introducing  more  economical  methods  of  feeding  and  man- 
agement, and  by  skill  and  science  reducing  their  produc- 
tion costs  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 


FEDERAL  PROTECTION  OF  MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 

C*6y  Geobge  a.  Lawtek, 
Chief  U.  8,  Oame  Warden,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 

BIRD  PROTECTION  AN  ECONOMIC  QUESTION. 

TIDE  MYRIADS  of  migratory  birds  that  fairly  astounded 
the  early  explorers  of  this  country  before  its  virgin 
forests  had  been  destroyed,  its  green  fields  trodden  to  dust 
by  the  feet  of  tramping  millions,  or  its  silences  broken  by 
the  din  of  thousands  of  cities,  have  inspired  the  writing  of 
volumes  of  literature.  These  volumes  have  told  of  the 
wanton  and  thoughtless  slaughter  of  the  birds,  and  have 
given  warning  of  their  certain  disappearance  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country  and  the  usurpation  of  the  forests, 
fields,  and  streams  that  had  furnished  shelter,  food,  and 
breeding  places  for  these  feathered  hosts.  Other  volumes 
have  set  forth  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  save  the  birds 
from  the  ultimate  extinction  threatened  by  the  acts  of  people 
ignorant  of  their  real  economic  value,  and  have  told  of 
the  annual  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  for- 
ests and  crops  by  injurious  insects  formerly  kept  under  sub- 
jection by  the  birds.  •  Yet  all  the  while  the  birds  were  actu- 
ally being  exterminated,  in  spite  of  such  protection  as  could 
be  afforded  by  the  laws  of  various  States. 

The  food  value  and  economic  importance  of  the  migratory 
birds  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  justify  the  widespread  interest  in  their 
preservation.  Not  less  important  is  the  esthetic  value  of 
birds— the  inspiration  and  sthnulus  which  they  give  to  the 
moral  sense,  and  the  charm  and  beauty  which  they  lend  to 
the  life  of-  all  our  people.  Researches  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  into  the  economic  value  of  insectivorous 
birds  have  proved  that  they  insure  the  farmer  against  out- 
breaks of  insect  pests,  a  most  serious  menace  to  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  the  country.  Valuable  in  other  ways  are  the 
game  birds,  which  not  only  furnish  delightful  and  pleasing 
recreation  to  the  great  army  of  American  sportsmen,  but  add 
materially  to  the  food  supply  of  millions  of  people. 

STATE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

The  measures  necessary  to  insure  adequate  protection  for 
bird  life  have  been  well  known,  but  diversified  and  selfish 
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interests  have  prevented  the  States  from  putting  these  meas- 
ures into  effect.  The  protection  of  birds  during  the  mating 
season  and  while  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  breeding 
grounds  has  been  of  prime  importance,  but  until  recent  years 
few  States  have  given  much  attention  to  this  important 
matter.  In  fact,  any  protection  by  a  closed  season  on  hunt- 
ing is  in  a  large  number  of  States  comparatively  recent, 
owing  to  the  generally  accepted  but  erroneous  belief  that 
migratory  birds  need  no  protection  and  can  be  himted  when- 
ever  present  from  the  time  they  make  their  first  appearance 
in  spring  and  fall. 

The  growth  of  sentiment  for  the  conservation  of  so  valu- 
able a  resource  by  preventing  destruction  through  spring 
shooting  of  game  birds,  and  by  enacting  other  protective 
measures,  has  been  notable  in  the  last  half  century.  The 
number  of  States  affording  waterfowl  no  legal  protection 
has  come  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  prohibiting 
all  spring  shooting,  while  between  these  extremes  are  all 
gradations,  including  partial  protection  of  all  species  and 
the  permission  of  more  or  less  spring  shooting.  The  various 
phases  are  readily  compared  by  decades  in  the  accompanying 
tabulation  covering  the  10-year  periods  since  1870 : 

Btate  protection  0/  waterfowl  at  the  end  of  lO-year  periods  from  1870 
to  1010  and  in  1912  and  1918,  as  reflected  by  various  phases  of  legis- 
lation of  the  48  States  or  of  legislation  for  the  territory  now  covered 
by  them. 


Phases  of  logis  ation. 


Number  of  States  in  tho  years— 


1870 


Prohibiting  all  spring  shooting 

Prohibiting  all  spring  shooting  but  protecting 
only  a  few  species 

Prohibiting  spring  shooting  of  a  few  but  pro- 
tecting all  species 

Permitting  spring  shooting  but  protecting  only 
a  few  species 

Permitting  spring  shooting  but  protecting  a 
few  or  all  species  locally 

Permitting  spring  shooting  but  protecting  all 
species 

Affording  no  legal  protection  whatever 


1 

6 


6 
36 


1880 


17 
24 


1890 
5 


23 

17 


IMO 


9 


26 
10 


1910 


14 


1 

24 
6 


1913 


1918 


18 


1 

35 
3 


31 


13 
3 
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The  number  of  States  making  efforts  to  prohibit  spring 
shooting  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  and  some  States  fre- 
quently changed  columns.  Furthermore,  the  progress  was 
slow  and  uncertain,  and  the  laws  were  not  always  well  en- 
forced. In  this  progress,  our  shorebirds  have  been  among 
the  most  sadly  neglected.  Many  of  the  smaller  species  have 
not  been  protected  in  spring.  It  thus  appears  that  while 
birds  are  adequately  protected  by  the  laws  of  some  States, 
their  migratory  instincts  and  seasonal  movements  are  such 
that  the  open  seasons  under  State  laws  added  together  per- 
mit birds  to  be  killed  over  parts  of  their  entire  range  during 
every  month  of  the  year. 

Unreasonably  long  open  seasons  for  wild  fowl  prevail  in 
13  States,  varying  in  length  from  five  to  seven  and  one-half 
months.  No  species  can  long  withstand  the  drain  of  inces- 
sant shooting  during  such  long  open  seasons;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  birds,  the  increased 
number  of  hunters,  modem  firearms,  and  improved  methods 
of  transportation  to  regions  hitherto  remote  have  made  prac- 
tically certain  the  utter  extermination  of  our  migratory 
birds  if  they  receive  only  such  protection  as  the  States  alone 
are  able  to  afford. 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY-BIRD  LAW  OF  1913  AND  ITS  REPEAL. 

The  long  and  futile  efforts  of  the  States  finally  convinced 
State  game  commissioners,  sportsmen,  conservationists,  and 
others  that  the  uniform  and  adequate  preservation  of  mi- 
gratory birds  and  an  equalization  of  hunting  opportunities 
depended  upon  the  exercise  of  a  supervisory  jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  this  end  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1904,  but  it  was  so  novel  in 
its  objects  and  legal  character  that  it  failed  of  passage. 
From  the  time  of  its  introduction,  however,  the  subject  was 
kept  before  Congress  in  one  form  or  another  almost  con- 
tinuously until  the  enactment  of  the  migratory-bird  law 
of  1913. 

This  Federal  statute  merely  conferred  on  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  power  to  fix  closed  seasons 
during  which  it  would  be  unlawful'to  capture  or  kill  migra- 
tory birds.     For  this  reason,  it  proved  very  imperfect  and 
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quite  incapable  of  effective  enforcement,  but  it  exerted  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  and  its  passage 
laid  the  first  real  foundation  for  the  actual  preservation  of 
our  migratory  birds. 

The  regulations  adopted  under  this  act  enjoined  spring 
shooting  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  extent  of 
their  observance  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  sportsmen  of  the 
country.  Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  sportsmen  abided  by  this 
mandate  and  refrained  from  hunting  during  the  closed  sea- 
sons. The  result  was  almost  instantaneous.  Waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  game  birds  at  once  not  only  showed  a 
marked  increase  in  numbers,  but,  owing  to  the  cessation  of 
spring  shooting,  remained  unmolested  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  to  breed  in  places  from  which  formerly  they  had 
been  driven  every  spring  by  incessant  shooting.  At  the  end 
of  the  5-year  period  during  which  this  law  was  in  opera- 
tion, State  game  Commissioners,  leading  sportsmen,  and  con- 
servationists were  practically  unanimous  in  their  expression 
that  wild  fowl  were  more  abimdant  than  at  any  time  in  the 
25  years  preceding,  and  in  attributing  this  increase  to  the 
abolition  of  spring  shooting  and  the  general  observance  of 
the  Federal  statute. 

The  very  marked  improvement  in  conditions  under  this 
law  instilled  a  new  spirit  into  sportsmen  and  showed  the 
wonderful  possibilities  under  a  Federal  law  broad  and  com- 
prehensive enough  not  only  to  protect  the  birds  during  the 
mating  and  breeding  season,  but  to  equalize  hunting  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  by  removing  the  incongruities  still 
existing  under  State  laws. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  attacked  in  the 
courts,  but  before  it  was  passed  upon  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  law  was  repealed  by  the  enactment  of 
more  effective  legislation  in  1918.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  law  of  1913  thus  became  a  dead  issue  and  on  motion  of 
the  Attorney  General  the  appeal  in  the  case  ^  was  dismissed 
on  January  6,  1919.  In  its  action  the  court  did  not  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  and  this  now  remains 
a  moot  question. 

1  United  States  va.  Harry  ShauTer. 
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—SCENE  IN   A  TYPICAL  HUNTING  SECTION   OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 
Uallaidi  In  alongh  by  Lake  Wlnnlmgcisia,  IbuUtote. 


FIG.  2,— LESS6R  SCAUP  OUCKS.   PALM   BEACH,   FLA. 
Wbeu  proUctod,  irlld  iaakt  beconM  remutabj;  tMna. 
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THE  MIGRATORY-BIRD  TREATY. 

When  the  migratory-bird  law  was  passed,  sportsmen  and 
conservationists  had  in  mind  the  enactment  not  only  of  a 
more  comprehensive  Federal  statute  but  of  uniform  inter- 
national legislation,  such  legislation  as  would  insure  ade- 
quate protection  to  birds  on  their  breeding  grounds  and  in 
their  winter  homes.  To  this  end  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1913  adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the  President  to 
negotiate  treaties  with  other  coimtries  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds.  As  a  result  of  negotiation  thus  initiated 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the 
protection  of  birds  migrating  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  concluded  at  Washington,  August  16, 1916,  and 
ratified  December  7  of  the  same  year.  Altogether,  537 
species  of  migratory  birds  are  included  in  the  various  fami- 
lies protected  by  the  treaty,  and  all  individual  birds  of 
each  of  these  families  or  species  are  included,  even  though 
a  few  individuals  may  be  found  within  the  borders  of  any 
State  the  entire  year.  In  other  words,  if  a  few  individuals 
of  any  species  of  migratory  bird  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  a  particular  State  this  fact  does  not  take  from 
them  their  migratory  character  and  thus  remove  them  from 
the  operation  of  the  law. 

BIRDS   NOT  PROTECTED  BY  THE  TREATY. 

The  treaty  does  not,  however,  include  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  as  quail,  pheasants,  grouse,  and  wild  turkeys,  and 
these  still  remain  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Approximately  220  species  of  migratory  birds 
also  are  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  because  they 
are  not  specifically  named  or  do  not  feed  chiefly  or  entirely 
on  insects.  Included  among  the  improtected  birds  are  the 
skimmer,  albatross,  tropic  bird,  anhinga,  cormorant,  pelican, 
man-o'-war  bird,  flamingo,  roseate  spoonbill,  ibis,  jabiru, 
limpkin,  hawk,  owl,  parrot,  trogon,  kingfisher,  becard,  homed 
lark,  crow,  jay,  starling,  blackbird,  sparrow,  phainopepla, 
thrasher,  and  mockingbird. 
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TERMS  OF  THE  TREATY.         ^ 


The  treaty  provides  for  continuous  protection  for  migra- 
tory insectivorous  birds  and  certain  other  migratorj'  non- 
game  birds;  special  protection  for  5  years  for  wood  ducks 
and  eider  ducks;  a  10-year  closed  season  for  band-tailed 
pigeons,  little  brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes,  swans, 
curlews,  willet,  upland  plover,  and  all  other  shorebirds  (ex- 
cept black-bellied  and  golden  plovers,  Wilson  snipe  or  jack- 
snipe,  woodcock,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  yellow-legs) ;  and 
confines  himting  to  seasonable  periods  of  not  exceeding  three 
and  one-half  months  for  the  shorebirds  not  given  absolute 
protection,  and  other  migratory  game  birds. 

THE   MIGRATORY-BIRD   TREATY  ACT. 

The  treaty  provides  no  machinery  to  enforce  its  provisions, 
but  the  High  Contracting  Powers  agreed  to  enact  necessary 
legislation  to  insure  its  execution.  In  pursuance  of  this 
agreement,  the  Grovernment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
passed  the  migratory-birds'  convention  act,  which  became  a 
law  on  August  29,  1917;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act,  approved  by 
the  President  on  July  3,  1918.  The  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation rounded  out  the  most  comprehensive  and  adequate 
scheme  for  the  protection  of  birds  ever  put  into  effect. 

Under  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act,  it  is  unlawful  to 
hunt,  capture,  kill,  possess,  sell,  purchase,  ship,  or  transport 
at  any  time  or  by  any  means  any  migratorj'  bird  included  in 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  except  as  permitted  by  regulations 
which  the  Secretar}'  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  adopt,  and  which  become  effective  when  approved 
by  the  President.  Tlie  act  provides  police  and  other  powers 
necessary  for  its  effective  enforcement. 

CONSTrrunONALJTY   OF    THE   TREATY   ACT. 

If  it  is  conceded,  as  it  must  be,  that  valuable  game  and 
insectivorous  birds  which  migrate  between  the  T"^nited  States 
and  Canada  are  a  proper  subject  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty,  there  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  that  the  migratory- 
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bird  treaty  act  of  July  3, 1918,  will  be  effectively  attacked  on 
the  grounds  of  constitutionality,  because  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  "  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anythmg  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TREATY  ACT  ON   STATE  I^WS. 

The  migratory-bird  treaty  act  renders  inoperative  all  State 
and  local  laws  that  are  inconsistent  with  it,  but  it  authorizes 
the  several  States  to  make  and  enforce  laws  not  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  or  of  the  treaty,  which  shall  give 
further  protection  to  migratory  birds  and  their  nests  and 
eggs ;  but  the  open  seasons  may  not  be  extended  by  the  States 
beyond  the  dates  fixed  by  the  Federal  regulations. 

The  Federal  Government  in  effect  has  assumed  a  limited 
jurisdiction  over  migratory  birds  in  order  to  insure  their 
adequate  protection.  The  States  may  not  permit  anything 
to  be  done  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  they  may  enact  and  enforce  laws  or  take  other  measures 
conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  regulatioi^s  or 
not  in  conflict  with  the  operation  of  the  Federal  law. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  no  State  or  subdivision  of  a  State 
can  permit  migratory  birds  to  be  hunted,  killed,  possessed, 
sold,  or  transported  at  times,  by  means,  or  in  numbers  made 
unlawful  by  the  Federal  act,  but  confusion  arises  from  the 
existence,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  statute, 
of  closed  seasons  under  State  laws  which  overlapped  either 
wholly  or  in  part  the  open  seasons  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
regulations.  If  it  is  clear  that  a  person  is  not  authorized  to 
hunt  migratory  birds  during  that  portion  of  a  State  open 
season  which  is  a  part  of  a  Federal  closed  season,  it  must  be 
equally  clear  that  a  person  may  not  hunt  during  that  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  open  season  which  is  included  in  the 
State  closed  season,  as  hunting  during  that  time  would  be 
in  violation  of  a  law  which  the  State  is  authorized  to  make 
and  enforce. 

To  ascertain  the  period  when  migi*atory  birds  may  be 
'hunted  without  violating  either  Federal  or  State  laws,  there 
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must  be  deducted  from  the  Federal  open  season  that  portion 
of  a  State  closed  season  which  is  included  in  it. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  circumscribe  the  privileges  per- 
mitted  by  the  Federal  regulations  extends  also  to  daily  bag 
limits,  possession,  transportation,  and  export  of  birds.  *  Per- 
sons committing  acts  permitted  by  the  Federal  regulations 
but  prohibited  by  State  laws  are  amenable,  however,  to  the 
State,  and  are  not  subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

INTERSTATE  AND  INTERNATIONAIi  TRAmC  IN  BIRDS. 

That  portion  of  the  United  States  Penal  Code  known  as 
the  Lacey  Act,  which  prohibits  the  illegal  interstate  ship- 
ment by  common  carrier  of  dead  bodies  of  wild  birds,  has 
also  been  superseded  by  the  treaty  act,  which  prohibits  the 
carriage  or  shipment  of  both  dead  and  live  birds  (migratory 
as  well  as  nonmigratory)  out  of  a  State  by  any  means  what- 
ever contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  birds 
were  killed,  or  from  which  they  were  carried  or  shipped. 

The  provision  of  the  Lacey  Act  relating  to  the  interstate 
shipment  of  wild  animals  and  parts  thereof  and  the  penalty 
for  knowingly  receiving  illegal  shipments  still  remain  in 
force. 

REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE  TREATY  J^.CT. 

The  first  regulations  under  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act 
were  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  careful 
consideration  of  recommendations  and  suggestions,  and  be- 
came effective  on  the  approval  of  the  President,  July  31, 
1918.    Amendments  were  adopted  effective  October  26, 1918. 

The  regulations  are  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
and  an  advisory  board  of  21  members  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  a  majority  being  State  game  commis- 
sioners or  their  representatives  and  the  remainder  well- 
known  sportsmen  and  conservationists  of  wide  e2q)erience. 
The  members  of  the  board  possess  no  administrative  or  ex- 
ecutive powers,  but  their  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  requirements  enables  them  to  offer  valuable  suggestions 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  regulationa  Beg- 
ulations  thus  prepared  are  calculated  not  only  to  give  ad6- 
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quate  protection  to  the  birds,  but  also  the  highest  degree  of 
satisfaction  to  the  greatest  number  of  sportsmen  and  others 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  migratory  birds. 

SEASONS   FOR   KILLING   MIGRATORY   BIRDS. 

The  only  migratory  game  birds  that  under  the  regulations 
may  be  lawfully  hunted  are  waterfowl  (except  wood  duck, 
eider  ducks,  and  swans),  rails,  coot,  gallinules,  black-bellied 
and  golden  plovers,  greater  and  lesser  yellow-legs,  woodcock, 
Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  and  mourning  and  white-winged 
doves.  Practically  uniform  periods,  not  exceeding  three 
and  one-half  months,  between  September  1  and  February  1, 
are  prescribed  as  the  open  seasons  for  himting  these  birds, 
except  that  the  open  season  for  black-bellied  and  golden 
plovers  and  greater  and  lesser  yellow-legs  in  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  situated  wholly  or  in 
part  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  from  August  16  to  Novem- 
ber 30  (figs.  15  and  16). 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  TAKING,  POSSESSING,  AND  TRANSPORTING  BIRM. 

Under  the  law  and  regulations,  it  is  unlawful  to  capture 
or  kill  migratory  game  birds,  except  with  a  gun  not  larger 
than  No.  10  gauge,  or  to  hunt,  kill,  or  attempt  to  hunt  or  kill 
birds  from  airplanes,  power  boats,  sailboats,  or  any  boat  und^* 
sail.  Power  boats  and  sailboats  may  be  used  to  take  gun- 
ners to  and  from  the  hunting  grounds,  but  shooting  or  at- 
tempting to  shoot  migratory  birds  from  them  is  prohibited. 
Nor  can  such  boats  be  used  to  harry,  worry,  or  disturb  the 
birds  in  any  manner. 

Uniform  bag  and  export  limits  are  fixed  by  the  regula- 
tions. Under  the  export  regulations,  not  exceeding  two  days' 
bag  limit  may  be  sent  out  of  a  State  by  one  person  in  one 
calendar  week.  No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  number  of 
birds  that  may  be  shipped  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  such 
shipments  being  governed  entirely  by  State  laws. 

Any  package  in  which  migratory  game  birds  or  parts 
thereof  are  transported  or  carried,  whether  within  or  with- 
out a  State,  must  have  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside 
the  names  and  addresses  of  shipper  and  consignee  and  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  birds  con- 
tained. 
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SALE  OF   MIGRATORY  BIRDS  PROHIBITED. 

• 

The  hunting  of  migratory  game  birds  for  the  market  has 
contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  de- 
pletion of  the  supply,  and  has  created  an  almost  universal 
demand  for  laws  prohibiting  their  sale.  As  a  necessary- 
measure  to  conserve  the  supply  and  increase  the  breeding 
stock,  the  regulations  do  not  provide  for  the  sale  of  any 
migratory  birds,  except  for  scientific  or  propagating  pur- 
poses under  permit,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  unlawful  to 
sell  wild  ducks  or  other  migratory  birds  for  commercial 
purposes  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  For  many  years 
most  States  have  had  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  dur- 
ing part  or  all  of  the  year,  but  the  open  markets  in  near-by 
States  ma'de  it  profitable  for  the  market  hunter  to  continue 
in  his  destructive  vocation,  as  it  was  always  possible  for  him 
surreptitiously  to  ship  the  birds  to  the  markets  where  they 
could  be  sold  lawfully.  The  closing  of  the  markets  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  birds  and  will  remove 
the  incentive  to  slaughter  them  in  such  large  numbers.  This 
prohibition  against  the  sale  of  migratory  birds  has  been  very 
generally  approved  by  sportsmen  and  conservationists  and 
by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

GAME  FARMING. 

The  general  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  migratory 
birds  has  created  a  great  demand  for  domesticated  birds  to 
supply  the  market.  To  meet  these  demands,  the  regulations 
under  the  treaty  act  make  suitable  and  liberal  provisions  for 
the  propagation  of  migratory  waterfowl.  These  provisions 
apply  to  all  persons  who  possess  migratory  waterfowl  for 
any  purpose. 

Permits  are  issued  free  of  charge  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, through  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  author- 
izing persons  to  acquire  a  limited  number  of  *wild  water- 
fowl, to  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  breeding  stock  or  to 
strengthen  the  strain  of  birds  already  possessed,  and  to  pos- 
sess and  traffic  in  domesticated  migratory  waterfowl  for  food 
purposes. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Federal  permits, 
marking  packages  in  which  the  birds  or  eggs  are  shipped, 
and  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  operations 
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under  the  permits,  the  breeding  and  traffic  in  the  birds  is 
carried  on  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  several 
States. 

The  fact  that  many  States  have  enacted  no  laws  on  the 
subject,  together  with  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  laws  of 
other  States,  has  deterred  many  persons  from  engaging  in 
the  business,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  many  species 
of  waterfowl,  particularly  black  and  mallard  ducks,  can  be 
raised  profitably  on  lands  unsuited  to  agriculture  and 
also  in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits.  There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  uniform  leg- 
islation on  the  subject  in  order  that  domesticated  birds 
may  reach  the  markets  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
breeders,  while  at  the  same  time  the  protection  of  wild  birds 
may  be  safeguarded  properly.  Tliis  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  manner  if  a  marking  and  tag- 
ging system,  similar  to  one  that  has  been  in  successful  op- 
eration in  New  York  State  for  many  years,  were  adopted. 
Enactment  of  proper  laws  by  all  States,  giving  full  recog- 
nition to  this  legitimate  business,  would  encourage  persons 
to  propagate  wild  fowl  in  captivity,  thus  materially  adding 
to  the  food  supply  and  affording  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation  for  a  large  nimiber  of  people. 

CONTROL  OF  BIRD  DEPREDATIONS. 

Despite  the  almost  general  usefulness  of  birds,  certain 
species  at  times  become  seriously  injurious  to  crops  in  some 
localities.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  controlling  such 
depredations,  the  regulations  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
issuance  of  permits  to  kill  any  migratory  birds  which  become 
seriously  injurious  to  agricultural  or  other  interests,  but  the 
birds  so  killed  can  not  be  shipped  or  sold. 

The  control  of  the  depredations  of  wild  ducks  in  the  rice 
fields  of  California  during  the  fall  of  1918  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing example  'of  the  successful  operation  of  this  provision  of 
the  law.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  conditions  in  the 
rice  belt,  a  blanket  Federal  permit  was  issued  authorizing 
rice  growers  to  kill  wild  ducks  when  necessary  to  protect  the 
rice  from  damage.  This  permit  insured  the  rice  growers 
protection  from  the  destruction  threatening  their  crops, 
while  the  restrictions  carried  in  the  permit  regarding  ship- 
ment and  sale  afforded  the  birds  ample  protection. 
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In  the  Southeastern  States  a  similar  destruction  of  rice 
fields  has  threatened  in  the  invasions  of  hosts  of  bobolinks^ 
commonly  known  there  in  fall  as  rice  birds  and  farther 
north  as  reed  birds.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months 
the  bobolink  renders  valuable  services  as  a  destroyer  of 
injurious  insects,  but  late  in  the  summer  and  in  fall  it 
changes  its  habits  and  inflicts  serious  damage  to  crops,  espe- 
cially in  certain  Southeastern  States,  where  rice  growing 
has  again  begun  to  flourish.  An  investigation  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  showed  that  the  depredations  of  the  bobolink 
in  the  fall  of  1918  resulted  in  losses  to  rice  growers  in  this 
section  of  about  $150,000.  The  birds  descended  on  the  rice 
fields  in  such  numbers  and  were  so  heedless  of  efforts  to 
drive  them  away  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  only  effectual 
remedy  would  be  to  shoot  them  when  in  the  rice  belt  and 
when  migrating  in  that  direction. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  issued  a  permit 
on  January  17,  1919,  authorizing  the  shooting  of  bobolinks 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  simset  from  September 
1  to  October  30  in  New  Jersey,  Penn^lvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  from  August 
16  to  November  15  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Flbrida.  Birds  so  killed  are  not  to  bo 
sold,  offered  for  sale,  shipped  for  sale,  or  wantonly  destroyed. 
They  may  be  used  as  food  bj^  persons  killing  them  or  they 
may  be  transported  for  the  use  of  hospitals  or  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  believed  that  action  taken  under  this 
permit  will  insure  rice  growers  against  the  depredations  of 
the  bobolink  without  endangering  the  species. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  has  direct 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  are  many  unusual 
advantages  for  administering  its  provisions.  For  years  this 
bureau  has  been  investigating  the  relation  of  birds  to  agri- 
culture, their  breeding  habits,  and  the  times  and  lines  of 
their  migratory  flights.  It  now  has  about  a  million  and  a 
half  migration  cards  covering  a  period  of  nearly  35  years, 
constituting  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  record  of  this 
kind  in  existence.  It  is  also  well  equipped  through  its  corps 
of  experts  and  hundreds  of  collaborators  in  all  parts  of  the 
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country  to  carry  on  these  investigations,  A  situation  pre- 
sented by  unusual  conditions  occurring  in  any  part  of  the 
country  is  carefully  investigated  and  its  relation  to  condi- 
tions in  other  localities  determined.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  are  disseminated  through  bulletins  and  other 
channels  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  bureau  is  now  maintaining  most  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  game  authorities  of  nearly  all  States,  and 
its  entire  policy  is  along  the  line  of  assisting  States  to  build 
up  and  maintain  their  bird  resources. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 

The  Federal  laws  that  have  been  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds  will,  without  doubt,  go  a  long  way 
toward  insuring  a  supply  for  all  time,. but  the  interests  of  the 
several  States  are  so  inseparably  related  to  the  interests  of 
the  National  Government  that  all  efforts  to  conserve  these 
birds  should  be  coordinated  if  the  fullest  measure  of  success 
is  to  be  attained.  Much  already  has  been  done  along  this 
line.  The  open  seasons  for  wild  fowl  in  25  States  have  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  seasons  under  the  Federal  regula- 
tions, and  in  many  other  States  game  commissioners  and 
sportsmen  have  manifested  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  game 
conservation  that  fairly  indicates  a  very  general  sentiment 
favoring  uniformity  in  State  and  Federal  laws. 

While  the  results  already  achieved  are  very  gratifying,  the 
future  promises  to  restore  our  migratory  birds  to  such  num- 
bers as  will  afford  abundant  legitimate  sport,  recreation, 
and  enjoyment  for  all  the  people. 


FARM  WOODLANDS  AND  THE  WAR. 

By  Henby  S.  Graves, 
Forester,  Forest  Service, 

THE  war  was  everybody's  war,  and  the  farmer's  part  in 
winning  it  was  no  less  important  than  the  cannon 
maker's.  Everybody  knows  that  this  was  true  with  regard 
to  food.  It  was  true  also  with  regard  to  many  other  things. 
The  woodlands  on  our  farms,  for  instance,  supplied  material 
for  propellers  to  drive  airplanes,  for  treenails  to  hold  wooden 
ships  together,  for  spokes  that  went  into  wagons,  trucks,  and 
ambulances,  for  gunstocks,  trench  tools,  and  many  other 
articles  necessary  in  attacking  the  enemy  or  in  giving  com- 
fort to  our  own  men. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  brought  with  it  no  diminution  in 
the  importance  of  proper  utilization  and  care  of  the  farm 
woodlands.  Above  all,  it  is  essential  to  make  the  most  of 
the  lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  war  regarding  the 
future  of  farm  woodlands  and  their  place  both  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  and  in  our  national  economy. 

FIRST  WAR  DEMANDS. 

One  of  the  first  war  demands  was  for  millions  of  boxes, 
crates,  and  containers  of  all  kinds,  both  for  use  in  shipping 
munitions,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  supplies  overseas, 
and  for  the  needs  in  this  coimtry.  Every  purchasing  branch 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  auxiliary  organizations  like 
the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  demanded  boxes  in  immense 
numbers.  "While  most  of  the  box  material  used  during  the 
war  came  from  the  larger  lumber  enterprises,  nevertheless 
farms  supplied  in  the  aggregate  large  quantities,  especially 
in  New  England  and  other  regions  where  an  abundance  of 
second-growth  white  pine  and  other  coniferous  timber  is 
found  on  farm  woodlands  within  reach  of  existing  mills. 
As  the  war  increased  the  drain  on  labor,  many  small  mills 
had  to  reduce  output  or  shut  down,  so  that  the  aggregate 
production  of  box  material  from  the  farm  was  not  as  great 
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in  the  later  as  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  war;  yet  the 
service  of  the  woodland  on  the  farm  for  boxes  remained  a 
very  substantial  one. 

Farm  woodlands,  however,  were  of  even  more  importance 
in  connection  with  the  hardwoods  used  for  such  specialized 
purposes  as  wagons,  gunstocks,  airplane  propellers,  tools,  etc. 
For  some  of  the  special  wood  materials  the  Government  had 
to  rely  very  largely  upon  what  could  be  secured  from  farm 
wood  tracts.  This  was  because  such  species  as  walnut,  ash, 
hickory,  and  black  locust  do  not  occur  in  great  solid  forests 
like  pine,  hemlock,  and  fir.  They  are  mixed  with  other  species, 
and  scattered  over  a  very  wide  area.  Nearly  half  of  the 
second-growth  hickory,  which  is  most  prized  for  spokes,  tool 
handles,  and  other  uses  requiring  specially  strong,  hard 
wood,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  small  owner.  The  farmer  owns 
also  the  greater  proportion  of  the  black  locust.  In  short,  in 
these  special  woods,  the  farmer  is  not  merely  a  contributor 
along  with  large  lumbermen;  he  is  a  pivotal  producer. 
This  means  that  he  will  also  be  the  producer  of  these  and 
many  other  wood  products  in  the  future. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  HEAVY  DEMAND. 

For  the  supplies  of  building  material  used  in  the  war  the 
Government  turned  to  the  established  lumber  industry,  with 
its  multitude  of  sawmills,  backed  by  supplies  of  virgin  for- 
ests of  pine,  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  other  species 
entering  into  the  general  lumber  market;  and  the  demand 
for  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  for  <;antonments,  navy  yards, 
wooden  ships,  and  aircraft  tended  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground less  conspicuous  but  equally  important  war  require- 
ments in  great  variety,  which  could  be  met  only  by  drawing 
large  quantities  of  material  from  the  woodlands  of  the  farms. 
This  material  left  the  farms  in  small  quantities,  inconspicu- 
ously, sometimes  a  tree  at  a  time;  but,  like  innumerable 
rivulets  that  join  to  make  a  great  river,  the  small  contribu- 
tions joined  to  make  up  a  large  and  absolutely  indispensable 
stream,  of  war  supplies.  The  farm  woodland  has  acquired  a 
tremendous  significance  in  our  national  as  well  as  our  local 
forest  economy. 
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BLACK  WALNUT  MOST  VALUABLE  WOOD. 

In  the  search  for  material  for  gunstocks  and  airplane 
propellers,  the  country  was  obliged  to  turn  largely  to  the 
farm  woodlands,  for  there  is  to  be  found  most  of  the  black 
walnut,  the  best  native  wood  for  such  purposes.  This  pro- 
vided the  farmer  with  an  opportunity  for  patriotic  service 
in  disposing  of  his  walnut  to  firms  holding  Government  war 
orders,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue,  since  the  prices  paid  for  black  walnut  were  among 
the  highest  ever  paid  for  an  American  lumber.  More  than 
ever,  black  walnut  trees  on  the  farm  may  now  be  regarded 
as  a  bank  account  convertible  at  any  time  into  ready  cash. 
From  the  time  when  black  walnut  rose  from  a  fence-rail 
wood  to  the  most  fashionable  furniture  material  and  the 
premier  cabinet  wood  of  the  country,  it  has  been  a  sort  of 
aristocrat  among  woods;  and  now,  because  of  the  enormous 
demand  for  it  and  its  exceptional  qualities  for  gunstocks  and 
airplane  propellers,  it  has  been  called  the  "  liberty  "  tree. 

Black  walnut  has  many  good  points.  It  holds  its  shape,  is 
relatively  free  from  checking  and  splitting  in  seasoning  and 
during  later  exposure  to  the  weather,  is  strong  without  being 
excessively  heavy,  withstands  shock  without  injury,  is  dark 
in  color  so  that  it  does  not  stain  easily,  and  has  the  cabinet- 
wood  qualities  of  being  easily  worked  with  tools  and  taking 
a  high  finish. 

On  account  of  the  rapidly  waning  supply  and  the  urgent 
war  needs,  the  manufacture  of  black  walnut  into  other  than 
war  materials  was  practically  stopped  by  the  Government, 
except  in  the  case  of  wavy  or  curly  grained  wood  not  suitable 
for  gunstocks  and  airplane  propellers. 

About  250,000,000  board  feet  or  one-fourth  of  the  total 
supply  of  standing  black  walnut,  estimated  at  1,000,000,000 
board  feet,  was  probably  cut  for  war  purposes.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  carefully  the  matter  of  restocking  the 
country  with  this  useful  and  valuable  tree.  If  the  farmer 
will  conserve  young  walnuts  already  growing  and,  by  plant- 
ing nuts  or  walnut  seedlings  in  so-called  waste  places 
about  the  farm,  provide  a  future  supply  of  good  timber,  he 
will  increase  his  future  income  and  the  sale  value  of  his 
farm. 
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BLACK  LOCUST  FOR  WOODEN  SHIPS. 

Black  locust  is  as  important  to  the  wooden-ship  builder 
as  black  walnut  is  to  the  maker  of  airplane  propellers,  and 
to  a  large  extent  he  has  to  come  to  the  same  place  for  it — 
the  farm  woodland.  For  most  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  lumber  industry,  black  locust  is  a  most  unpromising  tree, 
because  usually  it  is  not  a  large  nor  a  very  straight  tree ;  but 
for  treenails  it  has  no  superior  in  the  world.  The  tree- 
nails are  great  wooden  pins  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
1  to  4  feet  long,  which  are  used  to  bind  together  the  plank- 
ing, frames,  and  ceiling  of  wooden  ships.  From  50,000  to 
60,000  are  required  for  a  single  hull.  Up  to  July  20,  1918, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  purchased  about  10,- 
000,000  of  them,  and  at  that  time  it  was  thought  that  our 
shipbuilding  program  would  absorb  as  many  more. 

Black  locust  is  scattered  here  and  there  in  small  amounts, 
so  that  it  had  to  be  hunted  out  somewhat  like  black  walnut, 
a  tree  at  a  time  in  the  woods  and  pastures  and  on  the  farms. 
The  total  stand,  however,  is  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  board 
feet,  so  that  the  supply  is  adequate  for  all  anticipated 
requirements. 

CHESTNUT  WOOD  FOR  TANNING. 

The  connection  between  the  farmers'  woodlands  and  the 
Army's  shoes  is  not  at  first  apparent ;  but  to  secure  tanning 
extract  for  the  immense  quantity  of  heavy  leathers  required 
for  these  shoes  placed  a  decided  drain  upon  the  woodlands 
of  the  southern  Appalachians  for  chestnut  wood  and  chest- 
nut oak  bark,  and  upon  the  northern  forests  for  hemlock  bark. 
In  order  to  run  the  chestnut  extract  plants  of  the  southern 
Appalachians  to  full  capacity,  a  daily  production  of  3,800 
cords  of  chestnut  wood  is  required,  or  approximately 
1,189,400  cords  per  year.  Farmers  throughout  this  region 
owning  chestnut  trees  were  able  to  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  this  source. 

ASH  AND  HICKORY  FOR  TOOLS  AND  VEHICLES. 

The  war  uses  of  ash  and  hickory  were  very  numerous  and 
gave  the  farmers  an  additional  market  at  increased  prices 
for  their  logs.    In   airplane  construction,  ash  constitutes 
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about  15  per  cent  of  the  wood  used.  It  is  used  primarily 
for  the  so-called  ailerons,  which  require  the  best  timber  in 
rather  long  pieces.  Large  quantities  of  ash  also  entered 
into  the  handles  of  such  tools  as  shovels,  trench  tools,  boat- 
hooks,  pike  poles,  etc.  The  ship-building  program  required 
considerable  ash  for  interior  finish  as  well  as  for  oars  for  the 
lifeboats.  Ash  is  also  used  in  vehicles,  being  especially 
desired  for  shafts  and  tongues;  and  in  harness  for  hamcs. 

For  tools  of  a  different  nature,  such  as  axes,  picks,  car- 
penters' tools,  etc.,  hickory  is  the  favored  wood,  and  the  war 
demands  for  these  were  beyond  imagination.  War  vehicles 
require  considerable  hickory,  as  it  is  used  for  ambulance  and 
light  truck  spokes,  and  for  single  and  double  trees,  poles, 
shafts,  and  various  other  parts. 

OAK  FOR  SHIPS  AND  VEHICLES, 

Of  the  farm  woodland  trees,  probably  oak  is  most  plenti- 
ful. The  best  grade  quarter-sawed  white  oak  was  in  some 
demand  for  airplane  propeller  material ;  but  the  largest  de- 
mand for  oak  was  undoubtedly  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
building program  and  the  manufacture  of  army  vehicles. 
The  civilian  can  hardly  imagine  the  number  of  escort 
wagons,  ration  cars,  combat  wagons,  medical  carts,  ambu- 
lances, drinking-water  carts,  sanitary  carts,  field  kitchens, 
motor  trucks,  cable  carriers,  gun  carriages,  etc.,  required  by 
the  army  program.  The  chief  use  for  oak  in  these  various 
vehicles  was  for  spokes.  Farmers  having  good-grade  white 
oak  found  a  ready  market  for  their  output. 

WOOD  FOR  ACETONE  AND  ALCOHOL. 

Tlie  extra  demands  upon  farm  woodlands  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  best  grades  of  timber  for  products  such  as  have 
already  been  indicated,  although  these  were  the  products 
which  furnish  the  farmer  his  greatest  opportunity.  Wood 
for  fuel  and  for  acetone  and  alcohol  came  more  and  more 
into  demand  as  our  war  program  expanded.  Indeed,  we 
could  not  have  "  carried  on  "  without  a  greatly  increased 
supply. 

In  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  days,  charcoal  made 
in  pits  was  an  important  ingredient  of  powder,  but  since  the 
advent  of  smokeless  powder,  this  has  become  relatively  un- 
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important.  To-day  charcoal  is  but  a  by-product  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  hardwoods,  and  was  not  as  essential 
to  the  war  as  the  acetone  and  alcohol  produced  by  the 
process.  Acetone  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  propellant 
explosives  for  all  calibers  of  guns,  and  is  an  important  ma- 
terial for  use  on  the  wing  covers  of  airplanes,  and  since  from 
75  to  100  tons  of  wood  are  required  to  produce  1  ton  of 
acetone,  enormous  quantities  of  wood  were  needed  for  this 
purpose  alone.  After  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  War,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  several  large  dis- 
tiUation  plants  to  produce  acetone  for  war  purposes.  Wood 
alcohol  is  also  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives. 

WOOD  FOR  FUEL. 

Among  the  numerous  results  of  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  was  the  upsetting  of  the  fuel  situation. 
The  production  of  coal  not  only  fell  off  at  the  mines,  but 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  were  so  over- 
burdened that  the  whole  national  life  was  embarrassed  dur- 
ing the  extremely  cold  winter  of  1917-18.  Wood,  which 
has  been  more  and  more  relegated,  as  a  fuel,  to  rural  dis- 
tricts, was  in  great  demand  not  only  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
villages,  but  even  in  the  cities  and  industries.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  normal  wood  production  was  increased  by  at 
least  30  per  cent;  for  wherever  wood  could  be  secured  by 
team  or  auto  truck,  it  was  used  in  large  quantities  even  at 
the  prevailing  high  prices,  which  ranged  in  many  places 
from  $15  to  $20  a  cord.  The  farmers  were  assured  of  a 
ready  market  for  practically  all  the  wood  they  could  produce. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  was  the  only  limiting  factor. 

The  farm  woodlands,  as  never  before,  have  become  an  im- 
portant national  asset.  The  war  gave  the  farmer  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  this  portion  of  his  property  because  he 
could  market  for  fuel  the  low-quality  wood  which  heretofore 
has  in  many  localities  been  unmerchantable.  In  this  way 
poor  trees  may  be  removed  to  make  room  for  more  valuable 
individuals ;  and  the  mature  trees  of  the  valuable  species  can 
be  removed  at  greater  profit  than  ever  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  danger  that  unless  proper  care  is  taken,  the 
woodlands  may  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  cutting  instead  of 
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being  improved,  as  should  be  the  case.  The  temptation  is 
to  remove  only  the  high-priced  trees  or  those  easiest  to  get. 
To  yield  to  it  would  inevitably  result  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  poor  species  and  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  wood- 
land. In  parts  of  the  South  there  is  the  added  danger  of 
erosion  on  scantily  covered  hill  slopes. 

WOOD-MARKETING  KNOWLEDGE  ESSENTIAL. 

With  the  war  ended,  every  facility  should  be  given  the 
farmers,  through  the  cooperation  of  State  foresters  and  the 
agricultural  extension  agencies,  to  secure  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  marketing  of  woods  products  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  woodlands.  The  peace  requirements  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  nation  will  be  reflected  in  the  demands 
upon  local  supplies  of  lumber.  With  the  foreign  market 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  open  to  our  more  valuable  tim- 
bers, there  is  likely  to  be  a  pressure  upon  our  forest  resources 
which  can  be  met  only  by  efficient  management.  The  fann- 
ers are  best  situated  to  take  advantage  of  these  improved 
conditions,  for  the  highest  farm-labor  income  can  best  be 
secured  by  a  form  of  diversified  farming  which  will  give 
profitable  employment  for  men  and  teams  during  seasons 
when  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  more  strictly  farm  opera- 
tions. 

COOPERATIVE  WOOD  HANDUNG  HELPFUL. 

In  order  to  organize  better  the  woods  industries  of  the 
farms,  cooperative  associations  may  possibly  be  developed 
similar  to  the  cooperative  creameries,  live-stock  shipping 
associations,  and  other  associations  which  have  done  so  much 
for  the  farmers.  Woodland  products  are  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  the  individual  farmer  to  market  profitably  because 
they  are  harvested  intermittently  instead  of  annually  and  the 
owner  never  acquires  that  proficiency  which  comes  from  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  operation.  Another  dis- 
advantage is  that  rough  woodland  products  are  so  bulky  and 
heavy  that,  compared  with  dairy  products,  vegetables,  cereals, 
or  even  hay,  their  marketing  is  necessarily  restricted  to  rela- 
tively small  geographical  units.  There  is  not,  therefore,  the 
same  competition  among  buyers  of  logs  and  wood  as  among 
the  buyers  of  dairy  products,  live  stock,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
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In  having  logs  custom  sawed  and  disposing  of  the  finished 
product,  farmers  are  likewise  at  a  disadvantage.  They  are 
not  in  touch  with  the  distant  markets,  and  often  do  not  have 
enough  of  one  grade  to  make  a  carload.  By  cooperating  they 
may  find  it  possible  either  to  dispose  of  their  logs  to  better 
advantage  to  the  local  mill  man,  or  to  operate  their  own  mill, 
employing  a  skilled  sawyer  and  grader,  and  thus  marketing 
their  product  to  much  better  advantage  than  has  ever  before 
been  possible.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  also  that  we 
shall  in  time  have  home  wood  industries  similar  to  those 
which  play  an  important  part  in  the  daily  lives  of  the 
farmers  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

WOODLANDS  SHOULD  BE  IMPROVED. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  encouraging  conditions 
which  are  almost  sure  to  develop,  the  farmer  should  begin 
at  once  systematically  to  build  up  his  woodlands,  using  the 
best  information  available  as  to  the  kinds  and  character  of 
timber  which  will  be  in  demand  and  which  will  be  most 
profitable  for  him  to  produce.  Several  factors  will  influence 
him  in  his  decisions :  The  relative  value  of  the  timber ;  the 
rate  of  growth;  the  local  conditions  for  marketing;  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  damage  by  fire,  insects,  disease,  cattle,  etc.  It 
is  evident  that  there  will  always  be  a  national  demand  for 
such  high-class  timbers  as  hickory  or  white  oak,  though  the 
rate  of  growth  is  not  as  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
species.  In  most  cases,  greater  profit  can  be  derived  by  rais- 
ing more  rapid-growing,  though  in  some  cases  less  valuable, 
species,  such  as  red  oak,  ash,  basswood,  poplar,  and  pine.  In 
restricted  areas  trees  like  the  black  walnut  can  be  grown; 
these  combine  high  value  with  rapidity  of  growth.  Ob- 
viously, a  crop  which  can  be  matured  in  50  years  will  be  far 
more  appealing  to  the  average  farmer  than  one  which  re- 
quires 80  years,  even  though  in  each  case  there  are  receipts 
from  thinnings  during  the  period  of  growth. 

Too  little  emphasis  has  been  placed,  in  the  past,  upon  the 
importance  of  thinnings  as  a  source  of  intermittent  income. 
A  forester's  statement  that  it  requires  perhaps  50  years  to 
mature  a  timber  crop  is  naturally  discouraging  to  a  man  of 
middle  life.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  any  well-regulated 
woodland,  especially  of  any  size,  periodic  cuttings  can  be  made, 
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removing  always  the  poorer  varieties  and  the  inferior  speci- 
mens and  giving  the  best  trees  an  opportunity  to  develop 
into  the  most  valuable  classes  of  lumber.  The  utilization  of 
all  this  material,  which  in  a  natural  woodland  dies  and  goes 
to  waste,  adds  appreciably  to  the  income  which  the  owner 
eventually  derives  from  the  high-grade  stock  of  the  last 
cutting.  In  fact,  if  the  income  from  such  intermittent  cut- 
tings were  placed  in  a  savings  bank,  or  were  invested  in 
some  interest-bearing  security,  it  would  be  f oimd  by  the  time 
of  the  final  cutting  to  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  total 
income  from  the  crop. 

In  planning  for  the  best  use  of  farm  woodlands,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  those  on  farms  which  contain 
large  areas  of  tillable  land,  where  the  woodlot  is  relatively 
unimportant,  and  those  on  farms  in  hilly  country  where  the 
proportion  of  woodland  is  relatively  large.  The  first  type 
is  common  throughout  the  Central  States  and  in  the  better 
agricultural  regions  of  the  East.  On  such  farms  the  wood- 
land will  always  be  a  source  of  home  supplies  rather  than  a 
source  of  salable  material. 

TIMBER  GROWING  FOR  HOME  USE. 

On  every  farm  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  various 
classes  of  timber — lumber  for  barns,  etc.,  fence  posts,  and 
fuel  wood,  to  mention  only  a  few.  The  difference  in  cost 
between  these  materials  gathered  from  the  farm  and  those 
purchased  in  the  open  market  is  considerable,  and  can  not 
be  neglected  in  any  system  of  farm  accounts.  The  main  ef- 
fort in  the  handling  of  the  woodland  on  such  a  farm  should 
be  directed  toward  producing  a  sufficient  amount  of  all 
woods  materials  required  on  the  farm.  Even  farmers  who 
bum  coal  will  occasionally  experience  a  fuel  shortage,  as  in 
the  winter  of  1917-18,  and  a  reserve  of  wood  may  save  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort. 

COUNTY  AGENTS  SHOULD  UNDERSTAND  FOREST 

CONDITIONS. 

In  the  hilly  regions  where  the  tillable  lands  are  confined  to 
small  areas  in  the  valley  bottoms,  entirely  different  problems 
obtain.  In  counties  having  such  conditions  the  plan  should 
be  to  develop  especially  the  forests  and  the  dependent  in- 
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dustries.     The  county  agent  selected  for  such  a  county  should 

have  some  knowledge  of  forest  conditions  and  should  be 
able  to  look  ahead  to  the  future  needs  of  the  county.  For 
such  a  county  the  goal  would  be  prosperous  communities 
built  on  sustained  forest  yields  and  small  wood- working  in- 
dustries, with  small  tillable  areas  serving  rather  as  adjuncts 
than  as  the  main  source  of  income. 

These  and  many  questions  of  a  like  nature  must  receive 
careful  consideration  during  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  war  in  order  that  farm  forestry  may  become  the 
practical  business  proposition  that  it  must  be  to  appeal  to  the 
American  f  armer^  who  has  learned  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence to  distinguish  to  a  nicety  between  what  is  theoretical 
and  what  is  practical. 


HOW  WEEVILS  GET  INTO  BEANS. 

By  E.  A.  Back. 

Entomologist  in  Charge^  Stored-Product  Insect  Investigations, 

Bureau  of  Entomology. 

READING  NATURE'S  SIGN  LANGUAGE. 

THE  New  England  farmer  strolling  about  his  small  farm 
during  Sunday  leisure  is  quick  to  lead  Nature's  signs 
which  toll  him  whether  his  crops  and  cattle  are  growing 
well.  The  Hawaiian  ranchman  mounts  his  horse  and  gallops 
off  into  the  mountains  to  read  the  same  signs  as  they  appear 
differently  under  the  semitropic  sun.  The  color  of  the  grass, 
the  level  of  the  water  in  his  springs,  or  the  drip  of  water  from 
the  roof  of  the  moimtain  cave — all  have  their  meaning  to  his 
practiced  eye.  No  one  versed  in  farm  life  need  dig  all  the 
potatoes  in  a  field  before  he  knows  pretty  nearly  what  the 
yield  will  be.  The  tightly  rolled  com  leaf  spells  dry  weather; 
the  heating  haycock  means  a  blackened,  moldy,  worthless 
crop  unless  inmiediate  action  is  taken.  These  signs  of  na- 
ture are  too  simple  to  need  discussion  among  farmers.  They 
are  recognized  facts.  They  are  the  common  experience  of 
centuries  of  farm  life. 

But  Nature  is  just  as  generous  in  sharing  her  knowledge 
governing  all  phases  of  agriculture.  She  writes  her  signs 
large  for  those  who  will  and  can  read  them.  One  of  the 
great  works  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  study  of  these  signs,  and  the  record- 
ing of  them  so  that  they  may  be  more  readily  available  to 
those  who  earn  their  living  by  means  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
Each  profession  has  its  sign  language;  the  best  farmer  is  he 
who  learns  to  use  to  his  advantage  the  signs  that  aid  him 
to  understand  better  the  forces  working  against  his  success. 

DETECT  WEEVILS  BY  THEIR  SIGNS. 

Just  as  the  peaclv  grower  can  tell  by  a  mere  examination  of 
the  buds  on  his  trees  during  the  fall  whether  his  trees  will 
blossom  well  the  following  spring,  if  weather  conditions  are 
right,  so  can  the  grower  of  beans,  peas,  and  cowpeas,  or  any 
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other  crop  attacked  by  bean  weevils,  tell  whether  his  seeds 
will  be  weevilly  even  before  the  plants  have  matured  in  the 
field.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  agricultural 
county  agents,  and  of  the  agricidtural  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, there  is  growing  up  a  generation  of  young  farmers  who 
are  becoming  acquainted  with  these  and  other  signs  which 
are  being  discovered  and  recorded  by  the  State  and  Federal 
departments  of  agriculture. 

.     UNFAMILIARITY  WITH  WEEVIL  SIGNS  GENERAL. 

Experience  is  a  good  teacher.  It  teaches  us  many  things 
that  we  do  not  understand.  Many  growers  of  beans  and 
peas  have  learned  from  experience  that  their  crops  become 
weevilly  after  they  have  been  placed  in  storage.  They  have 
lost  so  many  crops  that  they  have  been  forced  either  to 
abandon  bean  and  pea  cidture  or  to  treat  their  seeds  to  kill 
the  weevils.  Literally  thousands  of  samples  of  beans  and 
peas  are  sent  annually  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  with  the  same  monotonous 
story:  ''I  am  greatly  worried  about  my  beans.  Last  year  I 
grew  as  fine  lot  of  beans  as  you  ever  saw  and  put  them  away 
in  a  pail  so  nothing  could  get  to  them.  Imagine  my  surprise 
on  opening  the  pail  this  spring  to  find  them  full  of  bugs  and 
eaten  full  of  holes.*' 

The  broker  often  writes:  ^'Several  months  ago  I  purchased 
a  carload  of  black-eyed  cowpeas  that  seemed  to  be  in  A  No.  1 
condition,  but  weev  ils  are  now  developing  in  them.  Where 
did  the  weevils  come  from?*' 

The  representative  of  a  railroad  claims  department  wrote: 

"Last  May  we  received  a  consignment  of  cowpeas  at , 

which  arrived  at  destination  one  month  later  at  . 

The  consignee  refused  to  accept  the  shipment  because  it  was 
weevilly.  The  consignor  is  now  sumg  this  railroad  for  negli- 
gent handling  of  the  cowpeas,  stating  that  they  were  free  fiom 
weevils  when  delivered  to  the  railroad.  What  information 
has  the  department  that  bears  upon  this  subject?*' 

The  gardener,  the  broker,  and  the  railroad  claims  agent 
could  have  known  in  advance  whether  weevils  would  develop 
had  they  watched  and  recognized  the  weevil  signs  that 
Nature  makes  plain. 
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LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  LEADS  TO  FICTION. 

In  talking  once  with  a  buyer  of  beans  in  a  foreign  land 
the  writer  inquired  if  he  had  had  experience  with  weevils. 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  '*I  buy  beans  from  many  farms. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  weevilly;  sometimes  the  beans 
from  certain  farms  are  very  bad,  while  those  from  other 
farms  are  not  weevilly.  I  think  it  is  all  in  the  weather.  If 
it  is  rainy,  foggy,  and  warm  the  weevils  are  apt  to  be  bad. 
The  weevils  come  in  the  fog  and  rain.  Don't  you  think  so  V^ 
He  knew  the  weather  conditions  that  favored  weevil  increase 
in  that  coimtry,  but  no  statement  of  fact  could  make  him 
believe  that  the  weevils  did  not  '^come  from  the  air.*' 

But  the  most  common  belief  is  that  weevils  develop 
''from  the  germ"  of  the  seed  or  by  ''spontaneous  genera- 
tion." These  false  beliefs  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  round  weevil  holes  come  in  beans  and  peas  that  previ- 
ously had  appeared  perfectly  sound.  How  could  a  weevil 
eat  his  way  out  of  a  sound  bean,  leaving  behind  a  large 
roimd  hole,  if  he  did  not  develop  "from  the  germ"  or  '*spon- 
taneously"  within?  Otherwise,  how  did  he  get  into  the 
bean  in  the  first  place  ? 

Right  here  is  where  nearly  all  who  handle  beans  make  a 
mistake.  They  never  see  the  hole  by  which  the  weevil 
enters.  They  do  not  realize  that  bean  weevils,  like  animals, 
grow;  that  they  enter  beans  and  peas  when  they  are  yoimg 
and  leave  when  they  are  fully  grown.  It  is  common  sense 
that  they  enter  by  a  minute  hole  and  leave  by  a  large  one. 

LIFE  CYCLE  OF  BEAN  WEEVILS. 

We  speak  of  the  life  of  a  mah,  meaning  his  existence  from 
birth  to  death.  Every  farmer  boy  learns  early  that  the 
robin  begins  life  as  an  egg,  later  hatches  into  a  helpless, 
featherless  birdling  in  the  nest,  and  becomes  full  grown  and 
able  to  fly  only  after  it  has  been  fed  by  its  parents  for  some 
time.  More  people  every  year  understand  that  the  silkworm 
moth  comes  from  a  silken  cocoon  made  by  a  worm  that 
hatched  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  mother  moth.  Just  because 
the  silkworm  moth  in  becoming  t^dult  is  first  an  egg,  then 
a  worm,  and  later  a  chrysalis  or  pupa  in  a  protected  silken 
cocoon,  we  speak  of  its  life  as  a  '*life  cycle"  because  each  gen- 
eration goes  through  the  same  round  of  life  from  egg  to  adult. 
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Bean  weevils  have  their  life  cycles  also.  Each  weevil 
passes  through  the  egg,  worm  or  larva,  and  pupa  or  chrysalis 
stages  before  it  is  fuUy  grown  or  adult.  But  the  worm  or 
grub  of  the  bean  weevil  does  not  crawl  about  like  the  or- 
dinary caterpiQar,  neither  does  it  feed  on  mulberry  leaves  as 
does  the  silkworm.  But  it  burrows  into  beans  and  peas 
and  eats  out  their  substance  like  a  cancer  hidden  from  sight 
in  the  human  body.  It  has  jaws  with  which  it  gnaws  out 
a  cavity  as  it  eats  the  seed  tissues.  When  it  becomes  as 
large  as  it  is  its  nature  to  become,  it  turns  into  a  pupa  or 
chrysalis.  But  instead  of  making  a  silken  cocoon  like  the 
silkworm,  it  makes  a  frail  cocoon  or  cell  out  of  the  chewed- 
up  parts  of  the  bean  seed  right  in  the  cavity  where  it  has 
been  feeding.  After  it  has  remained  a  time  in  the  pupal 
stage  it  transforms  to  the  male  or  female  adult.  The  adidt 
weevil  eats  its  way  out  from  cocoon  and  seed,  leaving  behind 
the  round  hole  in  the  seed  so  famiUar  to  all  bean  growers. 

LIFE  CYCLE  SHOWN   IN  PICTURES. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  bean  weevil  may  be  traced  in  the  illus- 
trations of  Plate  XLI.  In  figure  1  is  shown  the  weevil  eggshell 
resting  where  it  was  laid  by  the  mother  weevil  on  the  bean. 
It  is  the  small  white  object  on  the  skin  on  the  upper  left- 
hand  side.  When  the  weevil  grub,  or  worm,  is  ready  .to 
hatch  from  the  egg,  it  eats  a  hole  in  the, side  of  the  eggshell 
next  to  the  skin  of  the  bean,  and  then  burrows  straight 
through  into  the  bean  and  down  into  the  pulp  of  the  bean. 
The  empty  eggshell  remains  still  attached  to  the  skin  of  the 
bean;  if  it  be  rubbed  off,  the  tiny  hole  by  which  the  weevil 
entered  the  seed  can  be  seen,  although  it  may  be  so  small 
that  a  microscope  must  b^  used.  For  a  short  distance  the 
grub  burrows,  making  a  tiny  streak  no  larger  than  a  pin 
prick.  Notice  that  the  weevil  grub  comes  from  the  egg  and 
not  from  the  germ  of  the  bean.  The  germ  is  shown  at  a  in 
figure  1 ,  and  may  be  also  seen  in  figures  2  to  6,  which  represent 
the  bean  split  to  show  the  inside  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

As  the  grub  continues  to  feed  in  the  bean  it  eats  out  a 
larger  and  larger  cavity,  as  shown  by  the  illustration  in 
figures  2,  3,  and  4.  By  the  time  the  grub  has  grown  to  be 
as  large  as  the  one  shown  in  the  cavity  of  figure  4  it  has 
reached  full  growth.    It  then  makes  the  cocoon  and  turns 
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into  the  pupal  stage  as  stated  above.  In  figures  5  and  6 
may  be  seen  the  cocoon  cut  open  to  show  the  pupa  (m  fig.  5) 
and  the  adidt  weevil  (in  fig.  6).  Often  the  adult  weevU  re- 
mains a  long  time  quietly  waiting  in  the  cocoon  imtil  condi- 
tions are  favorable  outside,  and  many  even  die  still  in  the 
cocoon.  But  the  more  active  ones  eat  their  way  out.  In 
doing  this  they  cut  the  roimd  openings  in  the  seeds,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  the  first  evidence  to  most  people 
who  can  not  read  weevil  signs  that  their  beans  are  being  de- 
stroyed. In  figure  7  can  be  seen  the  weevil  crawling  out  from 
the  seed  after  cutting  out  th6  roimd  opening  in  the  skin.  In 
figure  8  is  shown,  on  the  left  side,  the  emergence  hole  and 
within  it  the  edge  of  the  cocoon,  while  on  top  of  the  bean  is 
a  female  weevil  laying  her  tenth  egg  on  the  bean.  The  eggs 
are  laid  here  and  there  without  attention  to  any  definite 
pattern  and  sometimes  even  loosely  among  the  seeds.  The 
grubs  hatching  from  the  eggs  laid  on  the  bean  of  figure  8 
will  hatch  and  eat  into  the  bean,  and  grow  just  as  did  the 
grub  hatching  from  the  egg  shown  in  figure  1 .  They  belong 
to  the  next  generation.  And  so  generation  after  generation 
or  life  cycle  after  life  cycle  follow  each  other. 

WEEVIL  SIGNS   IN  THE   FIELD. 

The  parent  weevils  (shown  in  figs.  7  and  8,  PL  XLI,  and  in 
fig.  4,  PL  XLII)  are  not  often  seen  in  the  field,  because  they 
are  very  small  and  fly  or  drop  to  the  ground  when  disturbed. 
They  are  scarcely  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long.  But  the  eggs 
they  lay  can  be  found  on  the  maturing  green  pods.  The  eggs 
appear  as  mere  white  specks,  as  shown  about  natural  size  on 
the  green  pod  of  the  broad  bean  (fig.  1,  PL  XLIII),  or  about 
twice  the  normal  size  on  the  cowpea  pod  (fig.  3,  PL  XLIII). 
An  examination  of  the  ripening  pods  of  a  crop  will  give  an 
idea  as  to  the  relative  abundance  or  absence  of  weevils.  If 
many  eggs  are  seen  on  the  pods  in  the  field,  plans  must  be 
made  for  a  campaign  against  weevils  when  the  seeds  are 
harvested  and  put  in  storage.  (Write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
983  for  control  measures.) 

NO  WEEVIL  EGGS  ON   FRESHLY  HARVESTED  SEEDS. 

WTien  the  weevil  eggs  laid  in  the  field  upon  the  pods  hatch 
the  young  grubs  burrow  through  the  pod  into  the  bean. 
When  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bean  in  storage,  as  shown  in 
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figure  1,  Plate  XLI,  or  figures  2  and  4,  Plate  XLIII,  the  shell 
sticks  to  the  bean  and  is  easily  seen.  But  eggs  laid  in  the  field 
on  the  pods  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  eggshells  are 
either  washed  off  by  rains  or  are  thrown  away  with  the  pods 
when  the  crop  is  harvested.  So  the  beans,  just  after  they 
are  shelled  or  thrashed,  have  no  weevil  eggs  upon  them. 
But  even  then  the  presence  of  weevils  within  can  be  detected 
by  the  presence  of  the  minute  hole  in  the  skin  of  the  seed  made 
by  the  grub  after  it  has  burrowed  through  the  pod  and  into 
the  seed.  In  figure  1,  Plate  XLII,  are  shown  10  such  entrance 
holes  and  1  large  emergence  hole  in  the  upper  broad  bean,  while 
in  the  lower  bean  are  6  entrance  and  2  emergence  holes.  In 
thecenter  navy  bean  of  figure  4,  Plate  LXII,  can  be  seen  5  en- 
trance holes  close  to  each  other  arranged  in  an  irregular 
line;  compare  their  size  with  the  7  emergence  holes  in  the 
same  bean.  When  one  learns  to  look  for  these  entrance 
holes  there  is  little  difficulty  in  detecting  weevil  infestation. 
Of  course,  these  entrance  holes  are  so  very  small  that  a  per- 
son with  poor  eyes  or  one  not  looking  for  weevil  signs  will 
pass  them  unnoticed  and  purchase  a  consignment  of  seeds 
as  sound  because  they  appear  outwardly  sound,  only  later 
to  find  them  weevilly.  The  numbers  of  entrance  and  emer- 
gence holes  do  not  usually  correspond,  because  some  of  the 
entrance  holes  seem  to  heal  over  after  they  have  been  made, 
and  quite  a  percentage  of  the  young  grubs  entering  die  while 
they  are  very  small. 

EGGS  ON   SEEDS   IN  STORAGE  SIGN  OF  WEEVILS. 

When  a  bean  broker  in  Havana  receives  a  consignment 
of  beans  or  peas  he  samples  carefully  the  various  sacks  with 
the  aid  of  a  grain  trier.  If  he  finds  a  single  weevil  egg 
(such  as  those  shown  about  twice  normal  size  on  the  Whip- 
poorwill  cowpeas  of  fig.  4,  of  PI.  XLIII)  he  says  to  himseU: 
"There  are  weevils  in  this  lot  of  seeds.  I  shall  have  to  sell 
them  soon  or  take  a  loss.''  Experience  in  a  warm  climate 
where  bean  weovUs  multiply  fast  has  taught  him  to  looJc^or 
weevil  signs  in  tTie  eggs  attaclied  to  the  seeds,  and  with  true  bus- 
iness acimien  he  makes  the  consignor  knock  oflF  something 
from  the  price  to  cover  costs  of  fumigation  or  a  loss  due  to 
inmiediate  or  early  sale.  Weevil  eggs  on  dried  seeds  are  laid 
by  the  generations  of  adult  weevils  following  the  generation 
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laying  eggs  in  the  field.  If  weevilly  beans  and  peas  are  placed 
in  storage  and  the  weevils  not  killed,  the  adult  weevils  emerge 
and  lay  eggs  in  storage  on  the  dried  beans.*  These  eggs  are 
so  easily  seen  that  one  has  only  to  look  to  see  them. 

COMMON   BEAN    WEEVILS   BABELY  LAY   EGGS   ON    SEEDS. 

In  handling  navy  beans  grown  in  more  northern  States,  one 
can  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  eggs  upon  the  beans  to 
reveal  infestation.  This  is  true  because  the  common  bean 
weevil  in  storehouses  lays  its  eggs  loosely  among  the  seeds, 
and  rarely  attaches  them  to  the  seed  as  do  the  common  cow- 
pea  weevils.  For  this  reason  gardeners  and  brokers  handling 
navy  beans  infested  by  the  common  bean  weevil  must  look 
for  the  entrance  holes  and  not  for  the  eggs.  Small  as  these 
are,  they  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  knowing  eye. 

ATTENTION  TO  WEEVIL  SIGNS  PREVENTS  LOSS. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  signs  by  which  weevils  reveal 
their  presence  in  beans,  peas,  cowpeas,  broad  beans,  lentils, 
etc.,  can  be  easily  seen  by  anyone  who  watches.  The  gar- 
denei*  in  caring  for  his  garden  during  the  siunmer  has  only 
to  examine  carefully  the  ripening  pods  on  his  bean  and 
pea  vines  to  learn  whether  weevils  are  present  in  his  garden. 
It  does  not  take  much  time  as  he  rests  from  his  labors, 
and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  a  new  secret  of 
nature,  besides  sparing  himself  the  painful  siirpnse  of  find- 
ing later  in  his  house  a  ruined  weevil-eaten  lot  of  seeds. 
The  newly  harvested  crop  can  be  examined  by  the  owner 
or  prospective  buyer  for  the  presence  of  the  tiny  entrance 
holes  which  spell  disaster  later  on.  And  the  eggs  on  the 
dried  seeds  and  the  emergence  holes  are  there  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  shrewd  conservationist,  the  broker,  or  the 
railroad  freight  agent.  If  they  can  and  will  read  these 
weevil  signs,  much  of  the  enormous  loss  now  taking  place 
will  be  prevented.  How  to  act  upon  reading  weevil  signs, 
and  more  general  information  regarding  the  differing  habits 
of  the  different  kinds  of  weevils,  are  discussed  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  983,  which  can  be  had  free  of  cost  by  writing  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  This  is  true  except  in  the  case  of  the  broad  or  horse  bean  weevil,  the  lentil  weevil,  and 
the  common  pea  weeviL  These  do  not  breed  in  dried  seeds.  See  Farmers'  Bolletin  983 
for  details. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  XLI.  Lifeeyek  of  a  wttvil  in  a  bean—^ote  that  in  figures  1  to  6  the  bean  has  been 
spilt  toshowthe  "germ"ata.  The  developmentof  the  weevil  isshown  as  follows:  In  figure 
1,  a  weevil  egg  has  been  laid  on  the  upper  left  side  of  the  bean  and  the  young  weevil  grub  in 
hatching  has  gnawed  through  the  eggshell  and  is  tunneling  down  into  the  seed,  making  a 
hole  no  larger  than  a  pin  prick;  in  figures  2  and  3,  the  grub  is  eating  out  a  larger  and  larger 
cavity  in  the  seed  as  it  grows;  in  figure  4,  the  grub  has  become  full  grown  and  has  eaten  the 
bean  substance  out  to  the  very  skin  of  the  bean;  in  figure  5,  the  grub  has  made  a  coooon  and 
has  transformed  to  the  pupa;  in  figure  6,  within  the  same  cocoon,  the  pupa  has  transformed 
to  the  parent  weevil;  in  figure  7,  the  adult  weevil  has  eaten  its  way  out  from  the  cocoon,  has 
gnawed  a  round  hole  in  the  skin  over  the  cocoon,  and  is  shown  crawling  out  of  the  bean;  figure 
8  shows  the  emergence  hole  with  the  rounded  edge  of  the  cocoon  beneath,  and  a  female  weevil 
lasring  an  egg.  Note  that  she  has  laid  10  eggs.  These  will  hatch  as  did  the  egg  of  figure  1,  and 
begin  new  life  cycles. 

Plate  XLII.  Broad  and  navy  beana  infested  with  weeviU.—Tigaxe  1,  two  broad  or  horse 
beans  showing  the  speck-like  entrance  holes  of  the  young  broad-bean  weevil  grubs,  and  the 
larger  emergence  holes  made  by  the  escaping  adults.  Figure  2,  a  badly  Infested  navy  bean  cut 
to  show  cocoons  made  by  common  bean  weevils.  Figure  3,  an  enlarged  bean  showing  the 
darkened  spots  in  the  skin  where  four  weevils  will  emerge.  Figure  4,  a  group  of  common 
navy  beans  enlarged  to  show  an  adult  bean  weevil  at  the  lower  left,  emergence  holes,  and 
on  the  central  bean  five  entrance  holes  made  by  young  grubs.  These  five  holes  appear  in 
the  illustration  as  mere  black  specks  no  larger  than  a  pin  prick.  Figure  5,  broad  bean  cut 
open  to  show  damage  by  broad-bean  weevil.  Figure  6,  a  broad  bean  cut  open  and  greatly 
enlarged  to  show  weevil  damage. 

Plate  XLIII.  ^^ff/Mfi/fx/edbcaiMandcowprax.— Figure  1,  green  pod  of  the  broad  or  horse 
bean  showing,  about  natural  size,  the  white,  speck-like  eggs  of  the  broad-bean  weevil  (Camp- 
bell). Figure  2,  a  cowpea  greatly  enlarged  to  show  the  relative  size  between  the  white  eggs 
of  a  cowpea  weevil  and  the  emergence  hole  made  by  the  adult  weevil.  Figure  3,  a  portion  of 
the  pod  of  a  Whippoorwlll  cowpea,  about  twice  natural  size,  to  show  the  whitcegp  laid  on  it 
by  a  cowpea  weevil.  Figure  4,  Whippoorwlll  cowpeas  in  a  dried  pod  bearing  many  eggs  of 
a  cowpea  weevil.  Figure  5,  ];>ortion  of  a  necklace  of  cowpea  seed  worn  by  a  Malayan  princess 
and  seized  by  quarantine  officers  of  the  Federal  H(Kticultural  Board.  Note  eggs  and  emerg- 
ence holes  of  weevils  in  the  seeds. 


THE  FARMER  AND  FEDERAL  GRAIN  SUPERVISION. 

By  Ralph  H.  Brown, 
Grain  Supervisor^  Bureau  of  Markets. 

HOW  does  Federal  Grain  Supervision  affect  the  farmer? 
The  answer  to  this  question  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  grower  of  grain  in  the  United  States.  A  knowledge 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  official  grain  standards  of 
the  United  States  for  wheat,  shelled  com,  and  oats  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  know,  when  his  grain  is  being  graded  at 
the  country  mill  or  elevator,  that  it  is  being  done  properly. 
The  advantages  of  grain  grading  at  country  points  according 
to  the  Federal  standards,  as  well  as  the  grading  at  large 
markets,  under  Federal  supervision,  perhaps  may  be  illus- 
trated best  by  the  following  "  Story  of  a  Load  of  Wheat." 
"Mr.  Farmer,"  "Mr.  Elevator  Man,"  "Mr.  Broker,"  and 
other  characters  are  representative  of  hundreds  more 
through  whose  hands  grain  passes  in  the  various  processes 
of  marketing  on  its  way  from  the  fields  where  it  is  grown 
to  the  manufacturer  or  consumer. 

THE  STORY  OP  A  LOAD  OP  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Farmer  has  premium  wheat  because  he  carefully 
selects  and  treats  his  seed  before  planting  and  also  cleans 
his  wheat  before  he  hauls  it  to  market.  He  rotates  his  crops 
and  cares  for  his  land  so  as  to  have  the  minimum  of  weed 
seeds  and  foreign  material  in  his  grain  when  thrashed.  His 
thrasher  receives  orders  to  clean  the  wheat  thoroughly  when 
thrashing,  for  Mr.  Farmer  knows  that  wheat  which  is  care- 
lessly thrashed  will  contain  foreign  material,  such  as  chaff, 
straw,  dirt,  and  finely  broken  kernels  of  wheat,  which  is 
considered  as  "  dockage  "  when  the  wheat  is  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  standards.  He  believes  that  much  of  the 
foreign  material  which  is  ordinarily  cleaned  out  of  the 
wheat  at  the  elevator  and  which  is  known  as  "^dockage  "  un- 
der the  Federal  standards  is  profitable  to  him  for  feed  on  the 
farm. 
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After  the  wheat  is  thrashed,  Mr.  Farmer  has  it  either 
hauled  to  the  elevator  immediately  or  stored  in  the  farm 
granarj'.  If  he  stores  his  wheat  on  the  farm  he  watches  the 
newspaper  quotations  of  market  prices  to  decide  when  he 
will  sell,  and  when  the  "  price  of  wheat  is  right  to  him  "  he 
hauls  it  to  the  local  elevator,  where  he  knows  the  grade  of 
his  high  quality  wheat  will  be  determined  accurately.  Mr. 
Farmer  knows  the  essential  features  of  the  Federal  grades, 
for  he  has  read  the  bulletins  describing  them,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington ;  he  has  visited  the  office  of  Federal  grain  super- 
vision in  his  district  and  has  learned  from  the  Federal  grain 
supervisor  there  how  the  grades  are  applied ;  and  he  has  seen 
the  department's  grain  grading  exhibit  at  the  State  fair  last 
summer.    (See  PI.  XLIV.) 

PROPER  GRADING  ASSURES  PREMIUM  GRADE  FOR  PREMIUM  AVHEAT. 

Mr.  Farmer  has  already  decided  to  sell  to  the  elevator 
where  his  grain  is  graded  rather  than  the  one  where  it  is  not 
graded  and  where  the  manager  purchases  the  wheat  in  the 
neighborhood  on  the  average  of  the  crop,  for  he  knows  that 
he  has  raised  premium  wheat  and  he  wants  a  premium  grade 
for  his  product.  Where  the  grain  is  purchased  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  crop,  he  receives  no  premium  for  his  wheat  over 
that  raised  and  marketed  in  a  more  careless  manner. 

When  the  wheat  arrives,  Mr.  Elevator  Man  proceeds  to  se- 
cure a  sample  of  the  load,  taking  parts  of  the  sample  from 
various  parts  of  the  grain,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
sample  is  representative  of  the  whole  load.  Mr.  Elevator 
Man  has  learned  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
a  representative  sample  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  true 
grade  according  to  the  Federal  standards.  The  sample  is 
taken  in  a  cloth  sack  into  the  elevator  office  and  the  wheat  is 
screened  with  the  approved  sieves  to  determine  if  there  is 
any  dockage  to  be  assessed.  (PL  XLV,  fig.  2.)  Mr.  Elevator 
Man  finds  that  there  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  separated  for- 
eign material,  and  therefore  under  the  Federal  standards 
no  dockage  is  assessed.  Mr.  Farmer  receives  full  value  for 
his  wheat,  both  as  to  the  weight  and  the  grade,  because  of 
this  fact.  He  knew  that  he  was  safe  in  this  regard  because 
he  had  exercised  great  care  in  raising  his  wheat  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  market. 
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Mr.  Elevator  Man  then  makes  the  test  weight  per  bushel 
on  the  dockage- free  sample.  He  fills  the  test  kettle  by  means 
of  the  hopper  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Farmer  knows  that  filling  the  test  kettle  by  means  of  a 
hopper  will  secure  more  uniform  and  accurate  results  than 
are  possible  when  the  test  kettle  is  filled  from  a  bag  or  pan 
by  hand  or  by  scooping  the  kettle  in  the  grain,  as  is  some- 
times done.  He  also  knows  that  by  filling  the  kettle  in  this 
mechanical  way  his  test  will  be  on  the  same  basis  as  his 
neighbors'.    The  wheat  tests  60^  pounds  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Elevator  Man  knows  that  the  wheat  is  dry  enough 
to  grade  No.  1  numerically,  but  since  Mr.  Farmer  wants  to 
know  how  much  moisture  is  actually  in  his  wheat  this  year, 
he  weighs  out  100  grams  and  places  it  in  the  moisture- 
testing  flask,  covers  it  with  oil,  places  the  flask  in  the  tester 
and  applies  the  heat  by  means  of  an  alcohol  burner.  (PI. 
XL  VI). 

While  the  moisture  test  is  being  made,  Mr.  Elevator  Man 
finishes  grading  the  wheat.  There  are  no  damaged  grains 
in  Mr.  Farmer's  wheat,  but  a  few  grains  of  rye  and  chess 
seeds  (cheat)  still  remain  in  the  sample.  Mr.  Elevator 
Man  knows  that  the  foreign  material  which  is  not  separated 
in  screening  the  wheat  for  the  dockage  is  classified  as 
"foreign  material  other  than  dockage"  under  the  Federal 
grades,  and  is  a  factor  in  the  grading  of  the  wheat.  There- 
fore, he  mixes  the  sample  thoroughly,  takes  a  small 
portion  of  it  and  separates  and  weighs  the  rye,  which  is 
known  as  "cereal  grains,"  and  the  chess  seeds,  which  are 
known  as  "matter  other  than  cereal  grains."  Altogether 
the  rye  and  the  chess  amount  to  nearly  1  per  cent,  half 
of  which  is  chess.  Mr.  Elevator  Man  knows  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  cereal  grains  is  allowed  in  each  grade  than  of 
weed  seeds  and  other  objectionable  foreign  matter,  because 
the  Federal  grades  are  based  on  the  milling  value  of  wheat 
and  the  cereal  grains  do  not  affect  this  value  as  seriously 
as  do  the  objectionable  weed  seeds.  He  looks  at  the  tabulated 
form  of  the  Federal  grades  tacked  on  the  wall  over  his 
desk  (see  page  345)  and  sees  that  the  No.  1  grade  allows 
1  per  cent  of  "  foreign  material  other  than  dockage,"  half 
of  which  may  be  "  matter  other  than  cereal  grains  "  (weed 
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seeds,  etc.),  so  Mr.  Farmer's  wheat  grades  numerically  No.  1. 
Mr.  Farmer  has  ample  evidence  that  the  grading  is  correct 
and  that  Mr.  Elevator  Man  wants  to  be  fair  with  all  his 
farmer  patrons,  since  all  the  tests  are  made  according  to  the 
Federal  standards  (grades),  and  the  wheat  is  purchased  in 
accordance  with  these  standards.  Since  he  has  seen  the 
newspaper  quotations  for  No.  1  wheat  at  the  terminal  mar- 
kets, he  is  satisfied  that  Mr.  Elevator  Man's  price  is  "  in  line." 

GRAIN    SOLD   ON    BASIS   OF   SAMFIiE   INSPECTION. 

While  the  moisture  test  is  being  made,  Mr.  Elevator  Man 
tells  Mr.  Farmer  that  his  neighbor  was  in  last  week  to  sell 
his  wheat,  which  had  been  left  in  the  shock  so  long  that  it 
had  been  rained  on  and  contained  sprouted  and  other  dam- 
aged grains.  Mr.  Elevator  Man  says  that  he  graded  it  No.  3 
Red  Winter,  because  the  dockage- free  wheat  contained  nearly 
6  per  cent  of  damaged  kernels.  Thfe  neighbor  refused  the 
No.  3  grade  and  Mr.  Elevator  Man  said  he  told  him  that  he 
would  take  the  wheat  into  his  elevator  and  they  would  agree 
on  a  representative  average  sample,  taking  parts  from  each 
load,  and  he  would  mail  the  sample  to  a  licensed  grain  in- 
spector in  another  State ;  the  grade  of  the  sample  would  then 
determine  the  basis  for  settlement.  Mr.  Elevator  Man  said 
that  after  a  sample  had  been  taken  from  each  wagon  load 
as  it  came  into  the  elevator,  the  grain  was  thoroughly  mixed 
and  divided  until  the  average  sample  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 2  quarts  in  size.  He  placed  about  half  of  it  in  a  clean, 
air-tight  can  and  put  the  can,  together  with  the  remainder 
of  the  average  sample,  into  a  clean  cloth  sack,  which  he 
mailed  to  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Elevator  Man  then  wrote  the  inspector  a  letter,  re- 
questing him  to  telegraph  the  grade  assigned,  and  he  was 
very  much  surprised  to  receive  a  telegram  the  next  day  say- 
ing that  the  sample  had  been  graded  No.  4  Red  Winter.  Mr. 
Elevator  Man  immediately  telephoned  Mr.  Neighbor  and 
they  both  agreed  to  appeal  the  grade  to  the  Federal  grain 
supervisor  in  the  market  where  the  inspector  was  located. 
Mr.  Elevator  Man  therefore  telegraphed  the  supervisor  ac- 
cordingly and  the  supervisor  issued  a  grade  memorandum 
showing  the  grade  of  the  sample  to  be  No.  3  Red  Winter  on 
account  of  6.5  per  cent  of  damaged  kernels.    So  Mr.  Elevator 
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Man  made  a  settlement  with  Mr.  Neighbor  on  the  basis  of 
the  grade  assigned  by  the  Federal  grain  supervisor.  Since 
no  charge  is  madfe  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
the  injspector's  grade  is  changed  in  an  appeal,  the  only  ex- 
pense was  that  of  the  sample  inspection  fee.  Mr.  Elevator 
Man  says  he  was  glad  to  have  gone  to  this  extra  expense,  for 
Mr.  Neighbor  was  one  of  his  best  patrons,  and  to  have  the 
grade  assigned  by  some  disinterested  party  was  particu- 
larly desirable  when  the  parties  interested  could  not  agree 
on  the  grade. 

Before  they  finish  talking,  the  moisture  test  on  Mr. 
Farmer's  wheat  is  complete.  The  test  shows  that  the  wheat 
contains  13  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  grade  of  No.  1  Red 
Winter  allows  13.5  per  cent  of  moisture.  In  the  busy  sea- 
son, Mr.  Elevator  Man  does  not  apply  as  much  of  the  tests 
for  grading  each  load  as  he  has  done  in  this  case.  During 
the  rush  immediately  after  harvest  he  generally  makes  one  or 
two  moisture  tests  to  determine  the  approximate  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  wheat  in  his  locality  for  that  crop  and  at 
that  time,  and  makes  further  tests  only  for  the  factors  which 
in  his  opinion  determine  the  grade.  For  example,  if  the 
wheat  is  dry,  clean,  and  otherwise  good  enough  for  No.  1 
except  the  weight  per  bushel,  he  makes  the  weight  per  bushel 
test  to  determine  the  grade.  If  the  wheat  is  dry  and  other- 
wise good  enough  to  grade  No.  1  except  that  the  dockage- 
free  sample  contains  a  good  percentage  of  chess  (cheat),  he 
makes  the  test  for  the  percentage  of  "  foreign  material  other 
than  dockage  "  and  "  matter  other  than  cereal  grains  "  to  de- 
termine the  grade.  But  in  the  quiet  season  he  makes  as  many 
of  the  tests  for  the  different  factors  as  he  thinks  desirable 
in  each  case,  and  thus  more  accurately  applies  the  standards. 

Our  wagon  load  of  wheat,  after  it  is  weighed,  is  placed 
in  the  bin  in  the  elevator,  from  which  it  will  be  shipped  to 
a  terminal  market  in  another  State  when  Mr.  Elevator  Man 
has  sufficient  wheat  of  equal  grade  in  the  bin  to  make  a 
carload. 

When  Mr.  Elevator  Man  ships  the  carload  he  advises  his 
commission  man  that  he  is  sending  a  load  of  No.  1  Red 
Winter  wheat  and  that  if  it  does  not  grade  accordingly  he 
wants  it  appealed  to  the  Federal  grain  supervisor.  AVhen 
the  wheat  arrives  at  the  terminal  market  several  days  later 
the  grain  inspector  grades  it  and  issues  an  "  in  "  certificate 
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showing  a  grade  of  No.  2  Red  Winter.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Commission  Man,  before  he  sells  the  wheat  and  before  the 
time  limit  of  the  close  of  the  second  business  day  after  in- 
spection expires,  notifies  the  Federal  grain  supervisor  that  he 
has  a  carload  of  wheat  which  has  been  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  and  graded  by  a  licensed  gi'ain  inspector  and  that 
he  wants  to  appeal  the  grade  on  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Country  Elevator  Man. 

Soon  thereafter  the  Department  of  Agriculture  motor 
truck  carries  a  Federal  grain  sampler  and  sampling  equip- 
ment to  the  railroad  yards  to  secure  a  sample  of  the  gram. 
(PL  XLV,  fig.  1.)  A  representative  sample  is  brought  to  the 
office  of  Federal  grain  supervision  and  tests  and  analyses 
are  made  of  the  wheat  which  show  it  to  be  No.  1  Red  Winter 
(moisture  13.5  per  cent,  test  weight  per  bushel  60.5  pounds. 
0.5  per  cent  of  rye  [cereal  grains],  0.5  per  cent  of  chess 
[matter  other  than  cereal  grains],  no  damaged  kernels,  no 
heat-damaged  kernels,  and  no  wheat  of  other  claSvSes).  In 
order  to  be  sure  of  the  correct  grade,  the  Federal  grain 
supervisor  makes  a  complete  test  for  all  the  grading  factors. 
The  grain  supervisor  issues  a  grade  memorandum  for  No.  1 
Red  Winter  which  supersedes  the  grain  inspector's  certificate. 

Mr.  Terminal  Elevator  Man  who  desires  to  buy  the  car- 
load of  wheat  contends,  however,  that  he  believes  the  li- 
censed inspector's  grading  is  really  correct  and  as  an  inter- 
ested party  to  the  transaction  notifies  the  local  Federal  grain 
supervisor  that  he  objects  to  his  grading,  and  calls  a  board 
appeal.  The  Federal  grain  supervisor  telegraphs  the  final 
Board  of  Review  located  at  Chicago,  which  entertains  "su- 
per-appeals," properly  called,  from  any  point  in  the  United 
States.  The  supervisor  then  immediately  transmits  by  mail 
the  sample  and  all  the  papers  to  the  Board.  The  next  day 
the  Board  receives  and  reviews  the  sample  and  issues  the 
final  grade  memorandum  showing  the  correct  grade  to  be  No. 
1  Red  Winter.  Immediately,  however,  the  Board  notifies 
the  local  supervisor  by  telegraph  of  its  findings,  and  the 
supervisor  transmits  this  information  to  the  interested 
parties. 

On  the  basis  of  the  final  grade  memorandum  Mr.  Commis- 
sion Man  then  sells  the  wheat  to  an*  elevator  man  in  the 
terminal  market.    Mr.  Terminal  Elevator  Man  places  it  in  a 
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bin  in  his  elevator  containing  other  wheat  of  the  same  grade. 
Several  days  later,  he  receives  an  order  from  Mr.  Broker  in 
the  same  market  for  some  Red  Winter  wheat,  which  Mr. 
Interior  Miller  in  another  State  wants  Mr.  Broker  to  buy  on 
terminal  market  official  weights  and  inspection. 

Our  load  of  wheat  is  nm  into  a  car  from  the  bin  con- 
taining this  wheat  mixed  with  other  wheat  of  the  same 
grade;  some  other  wheat  containing  a  good  percentage  of 
com  cockle  is  dribbled  in  with  the  wheat  that  is  being  loaded 
on  the  contract  in  sufficiently  small  quantities  to  keep  the 
percentage  of  cockle  and  other  objectionable  weed  seeds 
(matter  other  than  cereal  grains)  within  the  No.  2  grade,  so. 
Mr.  Elevator  Man  thinks.  The  inspector  grades  the  car  and 
issues  an  "  out ''  certificate  showing  the  grade  of  the  car  in 
which  our  load  of  wheat  is  placed  to  be  Xo.  2  Red  Winter. 
Mr.  Broker  gets  the  samples  and  examines  them  very  care- 
fully, for  he  knows  that  Mr.  Interior  Miller  grinds  only  a 
good  quality  of  grain.  He  examines  the  sample  taken  from 
the  car  in  which  our  load  of  wheat  was  placed  and  suspects 
that  there  is  too  much  cockle  mixed  in  the  wheat  to  grade  No. 
2,  so  he  appeals,  as  agent  for  Mr.  Interior  Miller,  to  the  Fed- 
eral grain  supenisor.  The  Federal  grain  supervisor  obtains 
a  sample  and  determines  the  grade  to  be  No.  3  Red  Winter 
(test  weight  per  bushel  59.5  pounds,  moisture  13.5  per  cent, 
no  damaged  kernels,  no  heat-damaged  kernels,  a  trace  of 
cereal  grains,  1.5  per  cent  matter  other  than  cereal  grains 
[which  was  mostly  com  cockle],  and  no  wheat  of  other 
classes).  The  wheat  is  graded  numerically  No.  3  because  of 
the  1.5  per  cent  of  "matter  other  than  cereal  grains,"  and 
Mr.  Broker  reports  to  Mr.  Terminal  Elevator  Man  that  his 
mill  ordinarily  will  not  accept  such  wheat,  but  that,  since 
there  is  only  one  car  that  does  not  meet  the  contract  grade, 
he  will  accept  it  at  a  certain  discount  from  the  contract  price. 
Mr.  Interior  Miller  is  thus  assured  of  the  same  quality  and 
condition  of  wheat  purchased  on  any  given  grade  as  Mr. 
Farmer  who  originally  sold  the  wheat. 

UNIFORM  GRADES  PLACE  ENTIRE  GRAIN  INDUSTRY  ON 

UNIFORM  BASIS. 

Even  if  an  appeal  had  not  been  made  by  one  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  on  the  grade  assigned  to  the  car  in  which  our 
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load  of  wheat  was  placed,  a  Federal  grain  supervisor  might 
have  secured  a  supervision  sample  to  check  the  work  of  the 
licensed  grain  inspector.  These  Federal  grain  supervisors, 
located  in  the  branch  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  35  markets  in  the  United  States,  are  at  all  times 
checking  the  work  of  the  various  licensed  grain  inspectors. 
(PL  XL VII.)  The  United  States  is  also  divided  into  6  divi- 
sions with  a  division  supervisor  in  charge,  who  observes  the 
grain  movement  from  market  to  market  and  adjusts  the  in- 
termarket  inspection  discrepancies. 

Many  of  the  appeals  taken  to  Federal  grain  supervisors 
from  the  grades  assigned  by  licensed  grain  inspectors  sus- 
tain the  grade  originally  placed  upon  the  grain  by  the 
licensed  inspector.  Some  variations  in  the  grades  are  bound 
to  occur  at  times  under  any  set  of  standards.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  important  to-  remember  that  the  sample  se- 
cured must  be  representative  of  the  lot  of  grain  from  which 
the  sample  was  taken. 

The  importance  of  correct  grading  of  grain  at  country 
points  had  never  been  called  to  the  attention  of  farmers  and 
interior  dealers,  nor  had  farmers  all  over  the  United  States 
manifested  such  an  interest  in  grain  grading  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  Federal  grades  as  they  have  since. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  United  States  grain  standards 
Act  on  August  11,  1916,  the  grading  of  grain  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  was  of  interest  primarily  to  tenninal 
market  grain  dealers  and  millers,  or  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers of  food  products  who  purchased  grain  from  the 
terminal  markets.  Likewise,  the  country  elevator  opera- 
tor or  miller  in  these  sections  was  interested  in  grain  grading 
only  when  shipping  bulk  grain  to  terminal  markets  where 
inspection  was  maintained.  In  some  sections  very  little 
grain  grading  was  done  at  country  points,  and  country 
dealers  or  millers  purchased  wheat  and  shelled  com  for  tlie 
most  part  on  the  average  of  the  crop  in  their  locality.  The 
result  of  this  practice  was  that  a  premium  was  placed  on 
poor  grain  and  poor  methods  of  farming,  while  grain  of  the 
better  quality  was  discounted,  a  situation  which  discouraged 
good  farming  methods. 

Generally  speaking,  few  tests  were  applied  to  the  grain 
purchased  from  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  the  weight 
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per  bushel  test  for  wheat,  and  where  any  grading  was  done 
at  all  the  grade  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment 
of  the  country  buyer,  who  estimated  the  approximate  grade. 
Often  the  difficulty  in  assigning  any  specific  grade  to  the 
grain  was  that  it  would  be  graded  differently  at  different 
markets,  as  there  was  no  general  uniformity  in  the  grades 
in  effect  at  the  various  terminal  markets  to  which  the  in- 
terior dealer  shipped.  Therefore,  the  farmer  could  not  de- 
termine in  his  own  mind  the  approximate  price  he  should 
receive  for  his  grain  on  the  basis  of  the  grade,  for  not  only 
would  the  grades  be  quoted  differently  at  different  markets, 
because  of  the  irregular  standards,  but  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  grain  falling,  for  example,  in  the  No.  1  grade 
in  one  market  might  be  entirely  different  from  that  falling 
in  the  No.  1  grade  in  another  market. 

The  Federal  grades  were  fixed  and  established  only  after 
the  farmers  as  well  as  all  other  persons  interested  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  connection  with  the  promul- 
gation of  grades.  In  the  fixing  of  Federal  standards  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  desii'ed  to  harmonize  the  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned.  The  country  grain  buyer  can  now  sell 
to  any  market  on  the  basis  of  the  same  grade  and  can  also 
purchase  his  grain  from  the  farmer  by  the  same  set  of 
standards  by  which  he  sells  it  in  the  terminar  market. 

APPLYING    FEDERAL    GRADES    AT    COUNTRY    POINTS    ENCOURAGED. 

While  the  grain  standards  Act  applies  only  to  grain  for 
which  Federal  standards  have  been  fixed  and  which  is  sold, 
offered  for  sale,  or  consigned  ifv  sale  and  shipped  or  de- 
livered for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  by  grade.  State 
inspection  departments  and  grain  exchanges  throughout  the 
United  States  have  adopted  the  Federal  grades  for  com- 
merce within  the  State  as  well.  The,  department  has  en- 
couraged the  purchase  of  grain  at  country  points  on  the 
basis  of  Federid  grades,  so  that  the  farmer  may  receive  a 
grade  proportionate  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  his 
product  and  be  assured  a  premium  grade  for  premium 
quality  rather  than  be  obliged  to  sell  the  grain  on  the  basis 
of  an  average  of  the  crop  in  the  locality.  The  department 
assists  country  dealers  in  applying  the  standards  whenever 
they  request  information  so  that  the  necessary  tests  may 
be  made  with  comparatively  inexpensive  equipment. 
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The  standardizing  of  the  test  is  also  conducive  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a  uniform  application  of  the  standards.  Farmers, 
by  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  grades,  can  be  sure 
when  selling  their  grain  that  the  standards  are  being  properly 
applied.  Any  information  in  this  connection  may  be  had  by 
writing  or  visiting  the  nearest  office  of  Federal  grain  super- 
vision. In  case  any  person  desires  to  check  up  his  deter- 
mination of  the  grade  of  the  grain  when  no  licensed  grain 
inspector  is  located  in  the  community,  he  can  mail  a  repre- 
sentative sample  to  the  nearest  licensed  grain  inspector  and 
have  it  officially  inspected.  This  sample  should  be  at  least 
2  quarts  in  size,  of  which  at  least  1|  pints  is  placed  in  an 
air-tight  container  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  in  a  clean  cloth 
sack.  While  this  grade  applies  to  the  sample  only,  the 
parties  to  a  transaction  involving  the  sale  of  grain  at  country 
points  may  agree  that  the  grade  of  the  sample  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  lot  to  be  sold,  when  the  sample  is  deter- 
mined by  both  the  parties  to  be  representative  of  the  entire 
lot  of  grain. 

SHELLED  CORN  STANDARDS  TABULATED. 

Section  9  of  the  offldal  grain  standards  of  the   United  States  for 
shelled  corn^  tabulated  and  abridged,     {See  Note,) 

[The  numbered  footnotes  below  mnst  be  read  in  connection  with  the  tabulation.] 


Minimum 
tes(  weight 
per  bushel. 

Maximnm  limits  of— 

Grade  No. 

Moisture. 

Foreign 
material 

and 
cracked 

corn. 

* 

Total. 

Heat 
damage. 

1 

Pounds. 
55 
53 
51 
49 
47 
44 

Percent. 
14.0 
15.5 
17.5 
19.5 
21.5 
23.0 

Percent. 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

PercenL 
2 
4 

6 

8 

10 

15 

PercenL 
0.0 

2 

0.1 

3 

0.3 

4 

0.5 

I::.::: :..:.! 

1.0 

fi 

3.0 

Sam  Die  * ^ .,,-.,.  ^ 

^                                                      1                     1                 1 

1 

*Sample  Oroir.— Shall  be  White  com,  or  Yellow  com,  or  Mixed  com,  respectively,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  grades  from  No.  1  to  No.  tt.  inclusive,  or 
which  has  any  commercially  objectionable  foreign  odor,  or  is  heatlnf,  hot,  Infested  with 
live  weevils  or  other  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  or  is  otherwise  of  distinctly  low  quality. 

f  1)  The  com  in  grades  Nos.  1  to  5.  inclusive,  shall  be  cool  and  sweet. 
(2)  The  com  in  grade  No.  0  shall  be  cool  but  may  be  musty  or  sour. 

NoTK.— The  above  tabulation  does  not  constitute  In  whole  the  official  grain  standards  of 
the  United  States  for  shelled  com. 
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WHEAT  STANDARDS   TABULATED. 

Beciions  15  to  20,  inclusirey  of  the  official  grain  standards  of  the 
United  States  for  wheat,  tabulated  and  abridged.     (Sec  Note,) 


[The  numbered  footnotes  below  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  tabulation.] 


Grade 
No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sam- 
.ple* 


Minimnm  limits  of  test 
weight  per  pushel. 


Class 

Hard 

Red 

Spring. 


Lbt. 
58 
67 
55 
53 
50 


Classes 
Durum, 

Hard 

Red 

Winter, 

C^mimon 

White, 

and 
White 
Club; 

and 
subclass 

Red 
Winter. 


Lbs. 
60 
58 
56 
51 
51 


Sub- 

class 

Red 

Walla. 


Lbt. 
58 
56 
54 
52 
49 


Maximum  limits  of— 


Moisture. 


Clares 

Hard 

Red 

Spring 
and 

Durum. 


P.eL 
14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
16.0 
16.0 


Classes 

Hard 

Red 
Winter, 

Soft 

Red 

Winter. 

Common 

White, 

and 
White 
Club. 


P.et. 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 
15.5 
i5.5 


Damaged 
kernels. 


Foreign  ma- 
terial other 
than  dockage. 


Wheats 
of  other 
classes. 


Heat 

Total. 

dam- 

age. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

2 

0.1 

4 

0.2 

7 

0.5 

10 

1.0 

15 

3.0 

Total. 


Matter 

other 

than 

cereal 

grains. 


P.et. 


1 
2 
3 
5 

7 


P.et. 
0.5 
1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
6.0 


I 


Total. 


P.et. 


5 
10 
10 
10 
10 


*  Sample  Orade. — Shall  be  wheat  of  the  appropriate  subclass  which  does  not  come  within 
the  reauirements  of  any  of  the  grades  from  No.  1  to  No.  5,  Inclusive,  or  which  has  any  com- 
mercially ebjectionable  foreign  odor,  except  of  smut,  garlic,  or  wild  onions,  or  is  very  sour, 
or  is  heating,  hot,  infested  with  live  weevils  or  other  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  or  is 
otherwise  of  distinctly  low  quality,  or  contains  small,  inseparable  stones  or  cinders. 

(I)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  1  shall  be  bright. 

f  2)  The  wheat  in  grades  Nos.  1  to  4,  inclusive,  shall  be  cool  and  sweet. 

1 3)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  5  shall  be  cool,  but  may  be  musty  or  slightly  sour. 

(4)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  and  grade  No.  1  Northern  Spring  may 
contain  not  more  tlmn  5  per  centum  of  the  hard  rci  spring  wheat  variety  H\impback. 

(6)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  1  Amber  Durum  and  grade  No.  1  Durum  may  contain  not 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  durum  wheat  variety  Red  Durum. 

(6)  For  each  of  the  subclasses  of  the  class  Diuimi,  grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  2  may  bon- 
tain  not  more  than  2  per  centum  and  5  per  centum,  respectively,  of  soft  red  winter,  common 
white,  and  white  club  wheat,  either  singly  or  in  anv  combination. 

(7)  Foreich  of  the  subclasses  of  the  classes  Hard  Red  Spring  and  Hard  Red  Winter,  grade 
No.  1  and  grade  No.  2  may  contain  not  more  than  2  per  centiun  and  5  per  centum,  respectively, 
of  common  white,  white  club,  and  durum  wheat,  either  singly  or  in  any  combination. 

iS)  For  eich  of  the  subclasses  of  the  classes  Soft  Red  Winter,  Common  White,  and  White 
Club,  grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  2  may  contain  not  more  than  2  per  centum  and  3  per  centum, 
.respectively,  of  durum  wheat. 

Note.— For  grades  for  Mixed  wheat,  Treated  wheat.  Garlicky  wheat,  and  Smutty  wheat 
see  sections  Nos.  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  respectively,  of  the  oflicial  grain  standards  of  the  United 
States  for  wheat. 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  constitute  in  whole  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United 
States  for  wheat. 
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OATS  STANDARDS  TABULATED. 

Section  IS  of  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States  for  oats, 
tabulated  and  abridged^  shoidng  the  grade  requirements  for  ichite, 
redt  gray,  black,  mixed,  bleached,  and  clipped  oats,     {See  Note,) 

[The  numbered  footnotes  below  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  tabulation.) 


Grade. 

Condition  and  general 
appearance.! 

Mini- 
mum 
test 

weight 
per 

bushel. 

Sound 
culti- 
vated 
oats  not 

less 
than— 

Beat 
dam- 
aged 

(oats  or 
other 

grains). 

Foreign 

mat^* 

rial. 

Wild 
oats. 

Other 
colors, 
culti- 
vated 
andwiI4 
oats. 

Not  to  exceed — 

«1 
2 

Shall  be  cool  and  sweet, 
and  of  good  color 

Shall  be  cool  and  sweet, 
and   may  be  slightly 
stained 

Pounds. 
32 

29 

26 

23 

Per  cent. 
08 

95 

90 

80 

Per  cent. 
0.1 

.3 

1 

0 

Per  cent. 
2 

2 

3 

6 

Per  cent. 
2 

3 

6 

10 

Per  cent. 
•2 

3 
4 

Shall  be  cool  and  sweet, 
and  may  be  stained  or 
slightly  weathered 

Shall  be  cool,  and  may  be 
musty,  weathered,  or 
badly  stained 

10 
10 

Sample 
grade.* 

^Samvle  ffraie.— Shall  be  white,  red,  ^y  black,  mixed,  bleached,  orclippedoats,  respect- 
ively, which  do  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  grades  from  No.  1  to  No.  4, 
inclusive,  or  whidi  have  any  commerciallv  objectionable  foreign  odor,  or  are  heating,  hot, 
sour,  infested  with  live  weevils  or  other  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  or  are  otherwise 
of  distinctly  low  quality. 

1  The  percentage  of  m(4sturo  in  grades  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  shall  not  exceed  14).  and  in  grade  No. 
4^  shall  not  exceed  16. 

*  In  the  case  of  white  oats,  No.  1  shall  be  cool  and  sweet  and  of  good  white  orcreamy  white 
color. 

*  4  per  cent  of  other  colors  allowed  In  No.  1  red,  gray,  or  black  oats.  This  column  does  not 
apply  to  mixed  oats. 

<^10  percent  of  other  colors  allowed  in  No.  2  red.  gray,  or  black  oats. 

Note.— It  will  be  noted  that  no  limits  are  specifically  stated  for  damage  other  than  heat 
and  for  other  irrains.  These  are  taken  care  of  by  the  minimum  reouirements  for  "sound 
cultivated  oats^'  in  each  grade.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  application  of  the 
tabulation: 

Aside  from  other  requirements,  such  as  condition  and  general  appearance  and  weight  per 
bushel,  a  lot  of  oats,  to  grade  No.  1,  must  contain  98  percent  "sound  cultivated  oats."  The 
reraafhing  2  per  cent  may  ))e  damaged  grains,  foreign  material,  other  grains  or  wild  oata, 
either  singly  or  in  any  combination.  The  only  limitation  on  this  remaining  2  per  cent  is 
that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  may  be  hoat  damaged. 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  constitute  in  whole  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United 
States  for  oats. 


HOUSING  THE  WORKER  ON  THE  FARM. 

By  £.  B.  McCoRMiOK, 
Chief  of  Division  of  Rural  Engineering,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

THE  manufacturer  who  has  studied  his  labor  costs 
knows  that  the  "turn-over"  or  replacement  cost  easily 
may  become  excessive.  One  manufacturer  has  recently 
stated  that  he  figures  it  costs  him  $80  to  replace  a  man. 
The  manufacturing  industry  has  become  so  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  and  retain 
satisfactory  employees  that  no  item,  however  trivial,  is  over- 
looked that  may  lead  toward  permanency  in  the  force  of 
employees.  The  manufacturer  avoids  changes  in  his  work- 
ing force  whenever  possible.  The  farmer  has  more  incentive 
to  retain  a  permanent  force  than  the  manufacturer.  Because 
of  the  greater  distance  and  of  the  time  involved,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  cost  of  replacing  help  on  the  farm  necessarily 
is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
outlay  of  time  and  money  required  to  secure  new  men,  there 
is  a  loss  in  efficiency  due  to  the  time  and  labor  spent  in 
"  breaking  in  "  new  and  possibly  "  green  "  hands. 

Because  of  the  housing  and  other  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  the  past  on  many  farms,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  majority  of  farmers  to  rely  upon  securing  unmarried 
men.  This  condition  need  not  exist.  There  is  no  reason  why 
desirable  quarters  should  not  be  provided  for  a  man  with 
family ;  furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  why  living  conditions 
on  the  farm  and  in  rural  communities  should  not  be  such  that 
a  man  who  is  desirous  of  securing  for  his  family  pleasant 
surroundings  and  opportunities  for  education  and  develop- 
ment can  return  to  the  farm  and  find  the  conditions  that  he 
most  desires. 

THE  CITY  A  SOURCE  OF  FARM  LABOR. 

One  possible  source  of  farm  help,  and  one  from  which  lit- 
tle has  been  drawn  in  the  past,  is  the  city  man  who  has  had 
farm  experience  in  his  youth  and  is  desirous  of  getting 
back  to  the  farm,  provided  he  can  make  the  change  without 
at  the  same  time  sacrificing  most  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  his  citv  life. 

» 
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In  attempting  to  draw  men  for  the  farm  from  the  cities, 
provision  must  be  made  for  securing  the  more  desirable  in- 
dividuals from  the  existing  supply.  In  very  large  cities  are 
thousands  of  intelligent,  skilled  workers  and  mechanics  who 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  move  their  families  to 
farms  if  they  were  assured  comfortable  living  conditions  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  Even  at  present,  in  spite .  of  the 
seemingly  extravagant  wages  paid  for  labor,  both  skilled  and 
imskilled,  the  cost  of  housing,  feeding,  clothing,  and  edu- 
cating the  family  imposes  a  burden  under  which  many  men 
in  the  cities  are  barely  able  to  hold  up.  To  these  men  the 
thought  has  often  come, "  Why,  with  the  existing  demand  for 
farm  labor,  can  I  not  move  my  family  to  the  country,  and  in 
spite  of  the  lower  wages,  be  better  off  than  where  I  am? " 
The  answer  often  is,  "  I  could  if  I  could  find  pleasant  living 
quarters  and  educational  opportunities  for  my  children." 

PROVIDE  CITY  COMFORTS  AND  CONVENIENCES  NOW 

LACKING  ON  FARMS. 

No  matter  how  undesirable  life  in  the  city  may  be  from 
certain  standpoints,  the  fact  can  not  be  denied  that  nearly 
every  city  dweller  is  accustomed  in  his  everyday  life  to  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  at  present  are  not  available 
on  the  average  farm.  Among  those  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed and  which  can  and  should  be  provided  for  every  fann 
dweller  are  good  educational  facilities  for  his  children,  well 
heated  and  ventilated  dwellings,  and  sanitary  conveniences 
of  various  kinds.  A  large  proportion  of  the  city  man's  in- 
come, whether  it  be  salary  or  wages,  is  expended  for  rent, 
fuel,  food,  and  clothing  for  himself  and  family.  The  first 
two  items  can  be  provided  by  the  farmer  at  a  nominal  cost, 
as  can  be  a  large  portion  of  the  third.  The  expense  of  the 
fourth  will  be  reduced  materially  on  moving  to  the  country. 

If  the  prospective  farm  worker  can  be  shown  conclusively 
that  pleasant  living  quarters  and  conditions  are  offered  to 
him  and  an  opportunity  given  to  secure  his  food  at  a  low 
cost,  he  will  give  these  points  full  weight  in  considering 
a  move  to  the  farm.  He  knows  where  his  income  goes,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  will  readily  forego  the  high  wages  now 
being  received, provided  he  sees  that  he  secures  in  exchange 
equal  or  better  living  conditions.    The  longer  working  day 


Housing  the  Worker  on  tJie  Farm. 


prevailing  on  the  farm  need  not  act  as  a  deterrent,  as  many 
city  laborers  now  spend  from  one  to  two  hours  morning  and 
night  in  going  to  and  from  their  ■work,  so  tliat  a  nominal 
8-hour  day  in  the  city  may,  in  point  of  time  consumed,  be 
equivalent  to  a  10-  or  sometimes  even  a  12-hour  day  in  the 
country. 

In  every  city,  and  in  fact  in  every  community,  are  numbers 
of  men  who,  through  lack  of  educational  advantages  or  b:- 
cause  of  stress  of  financial  matters  in  their  youth,  or  because 
of  the  lack  of  initiative  and  ability  to  direct  the  work  of 
others,  are  satisfied  to  occupy  places  as  laborers  in  one  or 
another  branch  of  industry.  Many  of  these  men  are  desirable 
employees.  They  are  either  kept  out  of,  or  have  gotten  out 
of.  places  as  farm  hands,  because  in  the  past  a  job  as  a 
"hired  man  "  on  a  farm  has  been  considered  about  the  lowest 
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c  more  room  (ban  figure  17.  In  addition  te 
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ate  D  man  and  wife  and  Ihnw  or  four  dill- 
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in  the  indu.strial  scale.  The  laborer  in  the  city  or  town  has 
advantages  of  education  and  recreation  for  his  family  as  well 
as  for  himself  that  previously  have  not  been  provided  in  the 
country.  To  pn)vide  reasonable  and  rational  means  of  recre- 
ation, educational  facilities,  and  pleasinjj  surroundings  in 
the  home  will  result  in  securing  for  the  farm  men  of  the 
most  desirable  type. 


Housitiff  the  Worker  on  the  Farm. 


The  conditions  to  be  met  for  married  and  for  single  men, 
of  course,  are  entirely  different.  A  family  should  have  a 
house  to  itself.  Single  men  should  be  grouped  in  one  or  more 
bunk  bouses  where  possible,- instead  of  being  placed  with 
families.  The  family  desires  and  must  have  the  privacy  es- 
sential to  the  true  home  and  necessary  in  the  proper  up- 
bringing of  children.    The  single  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
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should  have  a  degree  of  freedom  not  attainable  when  he  must 
be  a  part  of  anotlier's  household. 

PLANS  OF  HOUSES  FOR  FARM  WORKERS. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  show  two  de- 
signs of  family  liouses  and  two  of  bunk  houses  for  unmarried 
men,  also  bird's-eye  views  and  plans  showing  desirable  loca- 
tions and  surroundings  of  the  cottages. 

Figure  17  shows  a  small  two-room  house  of  simple  desien 
suitable  for  a  married  man  with  not  to  exceed  one  or  two 
small  children.  It  may  be  constructed  as  cheaply  as  a  small 
box  house,  and  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  front  and  back 
porch  under  one  roof,  two  entrances,  and  a  pleasing,  home- 
like appearance.  Figure  18  sliows  a  somewhat  more  roomy 
house,  with  no  features  that  should  be  considered  superfluous. 
It  will  accommodate  a  family  with  from  two  to  four  chil- 
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dren.  Alternate  plans  are  shown,  either  of  which  jnay 
be  used.  Figure  19  illustrates  a  Kimple  bunk  house  suitable 
for  three  to  six  men.  In  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  men 
will  secure  their  meals  at  the  headquarters  house  or  with  the 
family  of  a  married  man.  Figure  20  provides  for  meals  to 
be  served  in  the  bunk  house  itself.    This  plan  is  particularly 
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applicable  where  no  married  men  are  employed,  and  the 
foi-ce  is  too  large  to  be  fed  at  headquartei-s.  The  sleeping 
room  is  susceptible  of  unlimited  enlargement.  The  kitchen 
and  dining  wing  may  be  converted  into  a  donnitor;  if  mess 
facilities  are  not  desired. 


Housing  the  Worker  on  the  Farm. 
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Fig.  23. — Plan  for  a  comfortable  cottage  and  attractive  grounds.  Ample 
space  iB  provided  for  trees  and  small  fruits,  garden,  flowers,  and  build- 
ings, besides  yards  for  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Serial  number  of  cot- 
tage, 1014. 

In  all  the  plans  shown,  bathing  facilities  are  provided. 
This  is  an  important  feature  and  will  do  much  toward  hold- 
ing help  on  the  farm. 

The  remaining  designs  show  either  bird's-eye  views  or 
plots  of  suitable  settings  for  cottages  such  as  are  shown  in 
the  preceding  plans.  Figure  21  shows  a  view  from  the  south- 
east, the  cottage  facing  south,  the  farm  headquarters  being 
located  east  of  the  cottage.  Figure  22  shows  a  view  from  the 
northeast,  with  the  cottage  facing  south.  The  headquarters 
is  shown  south  of  the  cottage.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
a  small  plot  of  approximately  one-half  acre  for  the  indi- 
vidual use  of  the  man  and  his  family.  Figure  23  is  a  plot 
for  the  same  house  shown  in  figure  22,  but  giving  the  house  an 
eastern  frontage.  In  figure  24  the  design  of  cottage  shown 
in  figure  18  is  used  with  a  western  frontage. 
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Fig.  24. — This  plan  includes  much  the  eamc  features  as  figure  23,  but  differ- 
ently arranged.     Serial  number  of  cottage,  1017. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south- 
west. For  this  reason  outbuildings  have  been  located  so  that 
odors  from  them  will  not  prove  to  be  an  annoyance.  Li 
each  case,  provision  has  been  made  for  chickens,  a  cow,  and 
a  pig,  as  it  is  thought  that  each  family  should  have  an  op- 
portunity either  to  own  or  have  the  use  of  them.  Room  has 
been  provided  for  small  fruits  and  a  garden.  The  houses 
and  the  plots  illustrated  have  been  selected  from  those  de- 
signed by  the  Division  of  Rural  Engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  full  working  drawings  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application. 

Information  about  the  water  supply  for  these  houses  may 
be  obtained  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  941,  "Water  Systems 
for  Farm  Homes."  The  question  of  sewage  disposal  on 
farms  is  treated  in  Yearbook  Separate  No.  712,  copies  of 
which  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, Department  of  Agriculture, 


SISAL  AND  HENEQUEN  AS  BINDER-TWINE  FIBERS. 

By  H,  T.  Edwabds, 

Specialist  in  Fiber-Plant  Production, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  production,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  an 
abundant  food  supply  for  the  100,000,000  consumers  in 
this  country,  with  a  surplus  for  export  to  other  countries,  is 
an  exceedingly  complex  industrial  problem.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  war  that  the  entire  world  is  never 
far  distant  from  the  "  bread  line."  -  It  is  essential,  primarily, 
that  food  be  sufficient  for  the  present  day  and  year,  but  it  is 
essential  also  that  such  foresight  be  used,  and  such  precau- 
tions be  taken^  as  will  give  reasonable  assurance  of  an 
abundant  food  supply  for  the  years  to  come.  The  needs  of 
the  food-producing  organization  and  the  requirements  of 
the  food-producing  machines  must  bo  clearly  understood. 
If  any  defects  exist  in  the  organization,  or  any  reasons  why 
the  operation  of  the  machines  is  liable  to  interruption,  it  is 
desirable  that  these  conditions  be  remedied  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

The  food  situation  of  the  United  States  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  certain  other  countries.  In  China,  for 
instance,  a  shortage  of  rice  must  inevitably  be -followed  by 
famine.  This  country  has  a  great  variety  of  food  products 
in  general  use,  and  is  not  absolutely  dependent  on  any  one 
of  these  products. 

Bread,  however,  is  a  staple  food  that  is  almost  universally 
used  throughout  this  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  bread  is  the  one  most  important  feature 
of  our  food  problem. 

THE  GRAIN  INDUSTRY. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  small-grain  crops — wheat,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley — were  harvested  entirely  by  hand  labor. 
The  only  implements  required  were  a  grain  cradle  and  a 
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hand  rake.  The  sheaves  of  grain  were  bound  with  bands 
made  from  the  straw  itself.  The  farmer  of  that  period  was 
independent  of  the  outside  worid.  Hand  labor  was  used  in 
every  stage  of  the  operations  and  production  was  limited, 
but  the  necessary  labor  was  available,  and  the  crops  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  demand  for  food. 

The  grain  producer  of  to-day  is  no  longer  in  this  inde^ 
pendent  position.  He  has  become  a  part  of  the  great  food- 
producing  organization.  The  manufacturers  of  far-distant 
cities  furnish  him  machinery ;  his  grain  is  bound  with  twine 
made  from  fiber  that  is  imported  from  foreign  countries; 
the  jute  fields  of  India  provide  the  material  for  his  grain 
sacks.  With  this  use  of  machine  methods,  the  amount  of 
hand  labor  required  is  relatively  small,  and  the  total  produc- 
tion of  grain  is  enormoiis.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
there  be  no  flaws  in  the  organization,  no  interruption  in  the 
operation  of  the  machines,  if  our  millions  are  to  be  fed. 

THE  PLACE  OF  BINDER  TWINE. 

During  the  year  1917  more  than  100,000,000  acres  were 
planted  in  the  United  States  to  the  small-grain  crops,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  rice.  The  total  production  of  these 
crops  amounted  approximately  to  two  and  one-half  billions 
of  bushels,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  harvested  with 
harvesting  machines.  These  machines  not  only  cut  the 
grain,  but  also  bind  it  in  bundles  and  automatically  tie  these 
bundles  with  binder  twine  (PI.  XL VIII,  fig.  1).  If  the  oper- 
ation of  the -harvesting  machines  is  to  be  continued,  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  binder  twine  must  be  available.  To  harvest 
the  present  annual  grain  crop  of  this  country,  or  even  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  with  hand  labor  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  with  the  amount  of  farm  labor  now  available. 

Fifty  years  ago  binder  twine  was  unknown.*  At  present 
200,000,000  pounds  of  binder  twine  are  required  to  bind 
one  year's  grain  crop  in  the  United  States,  while  more  than 
100,000,000  pounds  of  American  binder  twine  are  used  each 
year  in  the  grain  fields  of  other  countries.  With  the  steadily 
increasing  production  of  grain  in  the  United  States,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  binder  twine  in  this  country.  With  the  development 
of  grain  production  in  eastern  Europe,  Manchuria,  Aus- 
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tralia,  Argentina,  and  other  countries,  and  with  the  more 
general  use  of  har\  esting  machinery  in  these  countries  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  very  material  increase  in  the  world's  total 
consumption  of  binder  twine. 

Inasmuch  as  grain  production  is  now  dependent  on  the 
use  of  harvesting  machines,  and  as  the  operation  of  these 
machines  is  dependent  on  the  supply  of  binder  twine,  it  is 
evident  that  the  supply  and  the  cost  of  bread  are  dire^ly 
affected  by  the  supply  and  cost  of  binder  twine.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  the  binder-twine  situation  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  supply  and  cost  of  the  materials  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  article. 

BINDER-TWINE  FIBER. 

Practically  all  binder  twine  is  made  of  hard  fibers.  These 
fibers  include  henequen  from  Yucatan  and  Campeche;  sisal 
from  tropical  East  Africa,  the  Bahamas,  Java,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  abaca  from  the  Philippine  Islands;  and 
phormium  from  New  Zealand.  Some  of  the  soft  fibers,  such 
as  hemp,  jute,  and  flax,  have  been  used  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  these  fibers  appear  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  binder  twine. 

Among  hard  fibers  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine,  both  abacd  and  phormium  occupy  a  position  of  very 
minor  importance.  The  price  of  abacd  fiber  is  such  as  to 
prevent  its  extensive  use  for  binder  twine  when  cheaper 
fibers  are  available.  The  total  production  of  phormium  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  this  fiber  important. 

Henequen  and  sisal  furnish  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  raw  material  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine,  and  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply 
of  binder  twine  is  made  from  Yucatan  henequen.  If  for 
any  reason  the  production  of  henequen  in  Yucatan  should 
decrease  materially,  the  results  would  be  disastrous.  Failure 
to  set  out  new  plantations  so  as  to  keep  up  production  in 
future  years,  which  is  even  now  reported  in  Yucatan,  must 
result  in  a  shortage  of  supply  unless  plantations  are  devel- 
oped elsewhere.  In  course  of  time  substitutes,  for  this  fiber 
might  be  obtained,  but  the  immediate  results  would  be  a 
curtailment  in  the  production  of  grain  and  a  consequent 
shortage  in  the  world's  supply  of  bread.  Furthermore,  if 
any  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  Yucatan  henequen 
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should  be  diverted  to  markets  other  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  farmer  would  either  be  without 
binder  twine  or  would  be  dependent  for  his  supply  on  the 
manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

The  cost  of  binder  twine  is  also  worthy  of  consideration. 
With  an  annual  consumption  of  300,000,000  pounds  of 
binder-twine  fiber,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  fiber  of  1 
ce»t  per  pound  is  equivalent  to  a  total  increase  of  $3,000,000. 
In  September,  1915,  the  price  of  Yucatan  henequen  in  the 
New  York  market  was  5^  cents  per  pound.  In  August,  1917, 
the  price  had  advanced  to  1^\  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of 
14  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  270  per  cent,  within 
a  period  of  less  than  two  years.  With  the  present  consimip- 
tion  of  binder-twine  fiber  in  this  country,  this  increase  in 
the  cost  of  henequen  fiber  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
more  than  $28,000,000  in  the  yearly  binder-twine  bill  of  the 
American  farmer. 

At  present  the  production  of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  avail- 
able world's  supply  of  a  raw  product  that  is  indispensable 
to  the  grain  producer  of  this  country  is  confined  to  one 
small  foreign  state.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  either 
natural  or  political  conditions  may  arise  that  will  result  in 
a  material  reduction  in  the  supply  of  Yucatan  henequen. 

The  existing  binder-twine  fiber  situation  is  not  only  un- 
satisfactory, but  also  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  is  one  of 
the  weakest  spots  in  the  food-producing  organization  of  the 
United  States. 

The  situation  can  be  remedied  either  by  using  substitutes 
for  henequen  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  or  by 
increasing  the  production  of  henequen  and  sisal  in  countries 
other  than  Yucatan.  The  introduction  of  substitutes  would 
be  a  difficult  and  slow  undertaking,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  satisfactory  reason  why  the  production  of  both  hene- 
quen and  sisal  can  not  be  increased  very  materially  in  sev- 
eral countries. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SISAL  AND  HENEQUEN. 

The  henequen  plant.  Agave  foureroydcs^  is  native  in  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula  (PL  XLIX,  fig.  1),  where  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  centuries.  During  the  last  50  years  many  large 
henequen  plantations  have   been  established   in   Yucatan. 
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Plantations  have  also  been  established  in  the  States  of 
Chiapas,  Sinaloa,  and  Tamaulipas  in  Mexico;  in  Cuba  (PL 
XLJX,  fig.  2) ;  and,  more  recently,  in  Jamaica.  Henequen 
plants  have  been  distributed  to  some  extent  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but,  with  the  exception  of  limited  quantities  in  Salvador, 
the  fiber  is  not  produced  commercially  in  any  of  the  Central 
American  States.  A  few  henequen  plants  have  been  taken 
to  tropical  East  Africa,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  India,  but  the  entire  production  of  this 
fiber  outside  of  Mexico  and  Cuba  is  not  sufficient  materially 
to  affect  the  total  supply. 

The  true  sisal.  Agave  sisalana,  is  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  henequen.  There  4s  scarcely  a  colony  any- 
where in  the  Tropics  where  sisal  plants  are  not  to  be  found. 
The  principal  sisal-producing  countries  are  Java,  British 
East  Africa,  German  East  Africa,  the  Bahamas  (PI.  XL VIII, 
fig.  2),  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  sisal  plantations  have 
also  been  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Caicos 
Islands,  Togoland,  Natal,  Algeria,  Egypt,  India,  French 
Indo-China,  Taiwan,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Fiji,  Jamaica, 
Curacao,  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Demarara. 

With  this  widespread  distribution  of  both  henequen  and 
sisal,  any  attempt  to  create  an  artificial  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  binder-twine  fiber  by  restricting  the  exporta- 
tion of  plants  from  Yucatan  is  rendered  inoperative.  An 
abundant  supply  of  propagating  stock  is  now  available  in  a 
number  of  countries  other  than  Yucatan. 

CUMATE  AND  SOIL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Henequen  and  sisal  can  be  grown  on  a  commercial  scale 
only  in  tropical  or  subtropical  countries,  and  in  localities 
that  are  free  from  frost  at  any  season.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture recorded  in  Yucatan  is  48°  F.,  and  the  annual  rainfall 
is  about  30  inches.  The  annual  rainfall  of  northern  Cuba, 
in  the  districts  where  the  henequen  plantations  are  located, 
is  about  45  inches.  *  "  *^' 

With  respect  to  the  soil  requirements  of  these  two  plants, 
opinions  and  practices  of  experienced  planters  differ.  Be- 
cause henequen  in  Yucatan  is  grown  almost  exclusively  on 
soils  composed  largely  of  porous,  partially  decomposed  coral 
rock,  the  opinion  prevails  very  generally  that  soils  of  this 
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character  are  essential  for  both  henequen  and  sisal.  Results 
obtained  in  other  countries,  especially  with  sisal,  on  soils  of 
quite  a  different  character,  indicate  that  this  opinion  is  not 
based  on  facts.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  rocky  limestone  soils 
do  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  henequen  and 
sisal,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  finding  large  areas 
of  land  of  this  description  in  countries  other  than  Yucatan. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  sisal  has  been  grown  successfully, 
both  on  the  rocky  limestone  soils  near  the  seacoast  and  on 
more  fertile  soils  at  higher  elevations.  It  is  reported  that 
larger  yields  of  fiber  have  been  obtained  on  the  more  fertile 
soils. 

In  tropical  East  Africa  the  soil  conditions  considered 
most  favorable  for  sisal  are  materially  different  from  the 
conditions  on  the  henequen  plantations  of  Yucatan,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  extract  from  a  report  of  American 
Consul  Henry  P.  Starrett: 

The  soU  which  appears  to  give  the  best  results  Is  of  a  red  to  choco- 
late color  and  of  n  light,  friable  nature,  or  a  good  sandy  loam.  It 
should  be  weU  limed  If  that  element  Is  lacking,  as  the  plant  will  not 
prosper  on  sour  land. 

The  successful  production  on  a  commercial  scale  of  hene- 
quen in  Cuba  and.  of  sisal  in  Java,  the  Bahamas,  tropical 
East  Africa,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  elsewhere  clearly 
establishes  the  fact  that  climatic  and  soil  conditions  required 
for  the  production  of  henequen  and  sisal  are  to  be  found  in 
many  countries. 

As  hene(inen  and  sisal  are  relatively  low-priced  crops, 
yielding  a  gross  return  of  from  $50  to  $100  annually  per 
acre  during  their  productive  life,  which  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  time  they  occupy  the  land,  they  can  not  be  expected 
to  yield  satisfactory  profits  on  high-priced  land. 

Tlie  production  of  henequen  can  not  be  conducted  profit- 
ably on  a  small  scale.  An  area  of  not  less  than  300  acres  in 
bearing  is  required,  as  a  supply  of  leaves  sufficient  to  keep  a 
fiber-cleaning  machine  in  operation  most  of  the  time  must  be 
assured. 

PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES  TERRITORY. 

As  p>ractically  the  entire  output  of  Yucatan  fiber  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  supply  of  binder  twine  is  manufactured  in 
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this  country,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  production  of 
binder-twine  fiber  in  territory  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  is  particularly  important. 

Henequen  has  been  grown  successfully  in  Porto  Rico  and 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sisal  is  now  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  small  quantities  in  Porto  Rico  and  Florida. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  industry  can  not  be  developed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there  are  good  prospects  for  its 
further  development  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Florida. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  so-called  "  maguey,''  Agave  cantala^  is  the  species  of 
agave  most  widely  cultivated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (PI. 
L,  fig.  1).  The  maguey  plant  and  the  fiber  which  is  ob- 
tained from  this  plant  differ  somewhat  from  both  the  plant 
and  the  fiber  of  henequen  and  sisal.  The  maguey  leaf  has 
marginal  prickles  similar  to  those  of  the  henequen  leaf,  and 
the  plants  of  these  two  species  are  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance. Maguey  fiber  is  finer  and  softer  than  that  of  either 
henequen  or  sisal  and  is  not  as  well  suited  for  binder  twine. 
For  this  reason  and  for  the  further  reasons  that  the  yield 
of  maguey  is  less  than  that  of  henequen  and  sisal  and  the 
maguey  leaves  are  more  difficult  to  clean,  an  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  replace  maguey  in  the  Philippines  wits  sisal. 

In  1904  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  investigated 
the  maguey  situation  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  organ- 
ized work  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  industry. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  methods  used  on  the 
maguey  plantations,  sisal  plants  were  imported  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  two  small  fiber-cleaning  machines  wei*e 
purchased  by  the  Philippine  Government  and  operated  for 
demonstration  purposes.  This  work  was  continued  for  a 
period  of  12  years,  and  an  industry  of  some  importance  was 
established.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  there 
were  exported  from  the  Pliilippine  Islands  14j461  tons  of 
maguey  fiber,  valued  at  $2,348,247. 

As  the  degree  of  progress  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  as  the  increased  production  of  binder-twine  fiber  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  of  importance  to  this  country,  an  ar- 
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rangement  was  perfected  early  in  1917  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  binder-twine  fiber  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  June,  1917,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  detailed  a 
fiber  specialist  for  work  in  the  Philippines.  Subsequently, 
250,000  sisal  plants  and  a  modern  fiber-cleaning  machine 
were  purchased  and  shipped  to  Manilk.  The  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  detailed  several  fiber  inspectors  on 
extension  and  demonstration  work  in  the  maguey  Provinces, 
collected  and  distributed  sisal  and  maguey  plants,  estab- 
lished nurseries,  and  purchased  two  fiber-cleaning  machines. 

The  object  of  this  cooperative  work  has  been  to  stimulate 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  planters  in  the 
increased  production  of  binder-twine  fiber;  to  bring  about 
the  more  general  use  of  improved  methods  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating, and  harvesting;  to  encourage  the  substitution  of 
sisal  for  maguey ;  and  to  introduce  machine  cleaning  in  place 
of  the  "  retting  "  method  now  in  general  use  (PL  L,  fig.  2). 

As  a  result  of  this  work  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  planting  of  maguey  and  sisal  in  the  Philippines,  with 
some  improvement  in  methods,  although  progress  in  this 
direction  is  slow.  Sisal  plarts  have  been  widely  distributed, 
and  a  number  of  growers  who  formerly  planted  maguey  are 
now  planting  sisal.  Fiber-cleaning  machines  have  been  in- 
stalled and  successfully  operated.  Machine-cleaned  Philip- 
pine sisal  that  has  been  submitted  to  manufacturers  is  re- 
ported to  be  superior  to  Yucatan  henequen. 

With  climatic  and  soil  conditions  highly  favorable;  with 
large  areas  of  cheap,  unoccupied  land;  and  with  a  fairly 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor,  there  are  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  increase  largely  the  production  of  sisal  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

In  1893  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  imported  20,000  sisal  plants  into  that 
country.  The  results  obtained  with  these  plants  were  so  en- 
couraging that  a  number  of  sisal  plantations  were  started  in 
different  districts  of  the  islands. 
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FIG.  1.-MANILA  MAGUEY. 
Uaguef  plants  at  La  CuloU  ExpetliDeDt  Station  o(  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  AfilciiltDi*. 


FIG.  2.-ReTTING  MAGUEY. 
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For  various  reasons  the  development  of  the  sisal  industry 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
This  has  been  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  and  pineapple  industries  have  absorbed  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  and  labor  available.  Two  or  three  sisal 
plantations  are  now  being  operated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  are  producing  an  exceptionally  high  grade  of  fiber. 
Comparatively  large  areas  of  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  suitable  for  sisal,  and  both  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
are  favorable.  The  labor  situation  appears  to  be  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  connection  tvith'the  development  of  the 
sisal  industry  in  Hawaii. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Sisal  planting  in  Porto  Rico  has  hardly  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  as  no  commercial  plantations  have  yet  been 
established  in  this  island.  Small  areas  have  been  planted, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  natural  conditions  are 
favorable  for  both  henequen  and  sisal  (PL  LI,  fig.  1).  A 
modem  fiber-cleaning  machine  has  recently  been  shipped  to 
Porto  Rico  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  will  be 
operated  for  demonstration  purposes.  Limited  areas  of 
relatively  cheap  lands  not  otherwise  used,  but  well  adapted  to 
henequen  and  sisal,  are  available,  and  labor  at  wages  com- 
parable with  other  tropical  countries  is  fairly  abundant. 

FLORIDA. 

.  In  southern  Florida  are  large  tracts  of  land  where  the  soil 
conditions  are  quite  similar  to  the  conditions  found  in  Yuca- 
tan and  in  the  henequen-producing  districts  of  northern 
Cuba.  Scattering  sisal  plants  are  to  be  found  throughout 
this  part  of  Florida  (PI.  LI,  fig.  2).  The  flourishing  con- 
dition of  these  plants  indicates  that  sisal  production  in 
southern  Florida  on  a  commercial  scale  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility. As  sisal  is  a  crop  that  can  be  grown  profitably  only 
on  low-priced  land,  the  establishment  of  this  industry  in 
Florida  will  depend  somewhat  on  land  values.  The  com- 
mercial production  of  sisal  in  Florida  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  utilize  large  areas  of  land  now  lying  idle,  and  would 
also  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  imports  of  sisal  from  foreign 
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countries.  In  Florida,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  connection  with  sisal  production  will  be 
that  of  labor. 

Briefly  stated,  the  results  thus  far  obtained  show  that  it 
will  be  entirely  practicable  to  develop  a  flourishing  sisal 
industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  that  natural  conditions 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  are  favorable  for 
sisal,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  this  industry  in 
Florida. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPLE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  J.  C.  FoLGEB, 
Fruit  Crop  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

INCREASING  IMPORTANCE  OF  APPLE  PRODUCTION. 

IN  A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  apple  production  of  the 
United  States,  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between 
those  apples  grown  in  the  farm  orchard  and  those  which  are 
grown  in  commercial  orchards.  The  commercial  status  of 
the  apple  industry  depends  not  upon  the  apples  which  are 
consumed  on  the  farm,  fed  to  live  stock,  or  left  to  rot  under 
the  trees,  but  upon  the  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  sold  and 
actually  reaches  commercial  channels.  This  article  will  be 
confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  commercial  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry and  to  a  brief  description  of  the  relative  importance 
of  different  regions  and  the  factors  which  influenced  their 
development. 

In  1918,*  the  estimated  value  of  the  total  apple  crop  in  the 
United  States,  including  both  commercial  and  noncommer- 
cial apples,  was  $229,990,000.  Apples  ranked  ninth  in  the 
list  of  farm  crops,  being  exceeded  in  total  value  only  by 
wheat,  oats,  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  barley. 
The  total  value  of  the  apple  crop  was  about  three  times  that 
of  rice,  almost  twice  that  of  rye,  and  about  equal  to  that  of 
barley. 

The  growing  importance  of  commercial  apple  production 
emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
apple  industry,  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  through 
its  three  fruit  crop  specialists,  began  an  investigation  in  1917, 
which  included  a  survey  of  every  important  apple-producing 
county  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, a  carefully  organized  system  has  been  perfected  for 
issuing  regular  monthly  reports  during  the  growing  season, 
forecasting  commercial  apple  production.  This  service  has 
been  extended  to  peaches,  and  soon  will  include  pears  and 
other  fruits.    The  data  contained  herein  are  the  result  of  this 

investigation. 
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It  has  been  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  tha^ 
commercial  apple  growing  in  the  United  States  has  ex- 
perienced such  a  very  noticeable  change  from  what  might  be 
termed  a  local  or  home  orchard  enterprise  into  a  highly  in- 
tensive and  specialized  industry.  If  we  are  to  make  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  apple  growing  as  an  industry  and  also  view 
the  possibilities  for  its  future  in  the  proper  light,  we  must, 
while  not  giving  less  weight  to  farm  orchard  production, 
recognize  the  fact  that  commercial  apples,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  a  relatively  few  highly  intensive  regions,  largely  de- 
termine the  price  of  this  fruit  on  the  market. 

INCREASED    PRODUCTION     IS     LARGELY     FROM     COMMERCIAL 

ORCHARDS. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  the  census  has  been  showing  the 
total  number  of  bearing  and  nonbearing  trees  and  also  total 
production,  but  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  trees  in 
home  orchards  and  those  in  commercial  orchards.  When 
the  census  figures  would  show  a  decline  in  the  total  produc- 
tion, many  people  took  this  as  a  strong  recommendation 
for  planting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the,  census  was 
showing  a  decline  in  total  production  there  were  at  times 
actual  increases  in  commercial  production.  In  other  words, 
while  the  production  from  the  old  farm  orchards  through- 
out the  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  Stat^  was  rapidly 
decreasing,  there  were  springing  up  in  the  Far  West  and 
elsewhere  highly  intensive  regions  which  wore  increasing 
the  commercial  production  very  materially. 

In  1917  the  western  boxed  apple  crop  produced  in  Colo- 
rado and  States  west  amounted  to  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  commercial  apple  production  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  past  three  years  western  production  has  approxi- 
mated one-third  of  the  total  commercial  crop,  j-et  twenty 
years  ago  western  production  was  practically  negligible. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  commercial  increase  in  the 
West,  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  commercial  production 
in  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland  region  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  improved  facili- 
ties and  attention  given  generally  to  the  distribution,  storage, 
and  handling  of  commercial  apples,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
our  commercial  apple  production  has  been  steadily  increas- 
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FIG.  2.~APPLe  TREES  SUCH  AS  THESE  ARE  FOUND  IN   MANY  OLD  FARM 
ORCHARDS,  BUTTHEIR  PRODUCTION  IS  NO  LONGER  A 
COMMERCIAL  APPLE  INDUSTRY. 
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ing,  particularly  during  the  past  10  years.  However,  if  we 
turn  to  records  of  the  total  production  which  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  commercial  and  noncommercial  apples,  we 
find  that  in  total  production  the  crop  of  1896  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  harvested,  77,533,000  barrels  as  compared  with 
the  record  production  of  1914,  84,400,000  barrels. 

The  point  is  that  during  the  last  20  y^ars  commercial 
apple  growing  has  made  vast  strides,  while  the  home  or- 
chards have  been  declining. 

FARM  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  commercial  apples 
can  be  successfully  grown  only  when  scientific  and  intensive 
cultural  methods  are  employed.  (PL  LII,  fig.  1.)  At  the 
present  time  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  there  is 
scarcely  a  farm  that  does  not  have  its  little  home  orchard, 
and  a  great  many  farm  orchards  produce  a  few  more  apples 
than  are  needed  at  home.  Many  of  these  apples  go  to  waste, 
but  sometimes  the  surplus  is  pressed  into  cider,  used  for 
other  by-products,  or  in  some  quantity  finds  its  way  into 
commercial  channels  during  years  when  prices  warrant. 
Just  how  great  a  part  the  last  factor  plays  in  the  commercial 
apple  industry  is  hard  to  determine,  but  obviously  in  the 
aggregate  it  is  of  no  little  importance.  However,  the  line 
between  commercial  and  noncommercial  product  is  being 
more  and  more  closely  drawn,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
a  great  many  apple  trees  in  this  country  which  bear  no  more 
relation  to  commercial  production  than  so  many  shade  trees. 
(PI.  LII,  fig.  2.) 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  apple  industry  in  greater 
detail  a  number  of  leading  regions  will  be  briefly  discussed. 
(See  map,  fig.  25.) 

NEW  YORK. 

As  early  as  1860  the  productivity  of  certain  fruit-growing 
areas  in  western  New  York  became  apparent,  and  the  high 
marketing  quality  of  the  apples  from  this  region  caused 
them  to  outsell  those  from  other  localities.  Good  quality 
and  large  yields  were  sufficient  to  overcome  the  advantage 
which  any  other  regions  may  have  enjoyed  from  being  closer 
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to  market,  and  the  center  of  commercial  apple  production  was 
established  and  has  remained  in  western  New  York. 

One-fourth  of  the  normal  commercial  apple  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  produced  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Heaviest  plantings  are  found  in  Niagara,  Monroe,  Orleans, 
and  Wayne  Counties;  these  are  along  the  lake  shore  in  west- 
ern New  York.  In  this  region  most  of  the  present  bearing 
acreage  was  planted  in  the-  late  sixties  and  in  the  seventies. 
In  other  words,  the  average  age  of  bearing  orchards  is  about 
40  years.  In  few  places  in  this  country  have  trees  retained 
such  vigor  and  productivity  at  40  and  50  years  of  age 
as  in  western  New  York.  Yet,  productivity  of  old  trees  can 
not  be  maintained  indefinitely,  and  unless  the  planting  rate 
is  higher  than  at  present  a  decline  rather  than  ah  increased 
production  is  to  be  expected  from  this  region.  Some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  New  York  as  an  apple  State  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  in  1918  the  commercial  apple  crop 
was  estimated  at  42,000  cars.  Of  this  amount  about  40 
per  cent  were  Baldwins  and  20  per  cent  Rhode  Island 
Greenings. 

The  Hudson  Valley  region,  although  of  less  importance 
than  western  New  York,  has  heavy  plantings  and  is  credited 
with  about  one-fifth  of  the  New  York  State  production. 
Baldwin  is  the  leading  variety  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  as  else- 
where in  New  York. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BALDWIN  BELT. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  are  included 
in  what  is  known  as  the  New  England  Baldwin  belt,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  Baldwin  variety, 
which  makes  up  over  half  of  the  total  regional  production. 
New  England  production  has  been  decreasing  during  re- 
cent years,  and  further  declines  may  be  expected  from  re- 
ported loss  of  Baldwin  trees  during  the  winter  of  1917-18. 
The  Maine  production  is  equal  to  the  combined  normal  pro- 
duction of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  Important 
apple-growing  sections  are  found  along  Lake  Champlain  in 
northwestern  Vermont.  The  commercial  apple  production  of 
New  England  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  United 
States  conmiercial  crop. 
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SHENANDOAH-CUMBERLAND  AND  PIEDMONT  REGIONS. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  important  commercial  apple 
regions  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
lower  Shenandoah  in  Virginia,  "  Shenandoah-Cumberland  " 
suggested  itself  as  a  suitable  name  for  an  important  region 
which  is  limited  in  area  and  yet  extends  into  all  of  the  above 
States.  The  Shenandoah-Cumberland  region  has  somewhat 
recently  come  into  prominence  and  is  yet  only  approach- 
ing its  maximum  production.  By  mentioning  Frederick 
County,  Va. ;  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va. ;  Washington  County, 
Kd.,  Franklin  and  Adams  Counties,  Pa.,  and  counties  in 
close  proximity  to  these,  we  are  able  to  define  a  more  or  less 
compact  region  which  rivals  western  irrigated  districts  in 
intensity,  and  exceeds  New  England  in  normal  production. 
The  York  Imperial  is  the  leading  variety  for  the  Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland and  the  Ben  Davis  is  second  in  im- 
portance. 

Leaving  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  crossing  the  Blue 
Kidge  Mountains  immediately  to  the  east,  one  reaches  the 
well-known  and  very  beautiful  Piedmont  or  "Albemarle 
Pippin  "  region  of  Virginia.  Orchards  here  are  of  the  mo\m- 
tain  type,  and  the  Yellow  Newtown  (Albemarle  Pippin)  and 
Winesap  varieties  predominate.  In  point  of  total  production 
many  regions  excel  the  Piedmont  of  Virginia,  but  in  historic 
interest  and  in  beauty  it  is  unsurpased.  Albemarle  County 
was  exporting  "  Albemarle  Pippins  "  to  England  as  early  as 
1759.  Tliomas  Jefferson  cultivated  this  variety  at  Monticello 
before  the  Revolution.  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  "  Albe- 
marle Pippins  "  draw  their  Virginia  name  from  the  county  in 
which  they  grow  to  perfection,  but  that  the  variety  is  properly 
termed  Yellow  Newtown.  It  has  been  authentically  stated 
that  so  pleased  wa-s  Queen  Victoria  over  several  barrels  of 
Albemarle  Pippins  presented  to  her  durinp  the  first  year  of 
her  reign  by  the  late  Arthur  Stevenson,  American  minister  to 
England,  that  she  caused  the  import  tax  on  apples  to  bo 
removed.     Since  that  time  our  apple  exportations  to  Eng- 
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MICHIGAN  AND  ILUNOIS. 

Michigan  is  often  associated  with  New  York,  since  Bald- 
win and  Rhode  Island  Greening  are  leading  varieties  grown 
in  both  States.  The  most  extensive  plantings  in  Michigan 
are  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  In  quantity,  an 
average  crop  for  this  State  woula  be  about  one-fourth  of  an 
average  crop  for  New  York. 

From  the  standpoint  of  total  production,  Illinois  leads  all 
Middle  Western  States,  and  its  summer  apple  region  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  United  States.  In  Illinois,  as  in  all  Middle  Western 
States,  the  question  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  acreage  is 
important  in  considering  the  commercial  apple  industry, 
especially  since  so  many  one-time  commercial  orchards  all 
through  the  Middle  West  have  been  left  unsprayed  and  un- 
cared  for,  and  are  rapidly  losing  their  commercial  import- 
ance. However,  a  more  recent  revival  of  interest  is  respon- 
sible for  greater  care  being  given  to  the  remaining  orchards, 
and  an  important  place  is  always  assured  for  Middle  West 
apples. 

OZARK  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  REGIONS. 

The  Ozark  region  in  southern  Missouri  and  northwestern 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  best  known  apple  regions  in  the 
United  States,  although  in  point  of  production  it  ranks  last 
among  the  four  important  Middle  West  regions.  Ben  Davis 
grows  to  perfection  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  and  until  recent 
years  was  produced  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  other  varie- 
ties. Winesap  and  Jonathan  are  prominent  in  newer  plant- 
ings, however.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Ozark  crop  moves 
in  bulk. 

Farther  north,  in  the  adjoining  sections  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  is  the  Missouri  River  region,  which, 
although  not  so  well  known,  has  a  greater  production  than 
the  Ozarks.  Doniphan  County,  Kans.,  deserves  particular 
mention  as  being  an  important  and  progressive  apple  county. 
Ben  Davis  predominates  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  as  in 
the  Ozarks,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  moves  in  bulk.  If  we 
consider  commercial  production,  the  Missouri  River  region 
must  be  credited  with  about  5  per  cent  and  the  Ozark  region 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  crop. 
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WESTERN  IRRIGATED  REGIONS. 

Unquestionably  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  apple  industry  has  been  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing commercial  crop  from  Western  States,  especially 
Washington-,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  and  Colorado.  For 
the  past  three  years  apprcAimately  one-third  of  the  total 
United  States  commercial  apple  crop  has  been  represented 
in  the  production  from  Colorado  and  States  west.  Although 
far  from  the  center  of  population  and  markets,  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  development  of  apple 
orchards  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Western  States.  The 
high  marketable  quality  of  western  apples  and  the  phenom- 
enal productivity  of  western  trees  tend  to  offset  the  dis- 
advantages of  long  shipment  to  market.  The  planting  of 
unsuitable  land  has  been  responsible  for  the  pulling  of  trees 
in  certain  districts,  but  western  production  is  being  stabil- 
ized, and  will  continue  to  be  an  increasingly  important  factor 
in  the  apple  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sharp  line  which  separates 
the  barreled-apple  States  from  the  boxed-apple  States. 
This  line  of  distinction  is  particularly  -important  in  an 
analysis  of  the  commercial  production.  In  all  Western 
States  the  box  is  used  exclusively,  wliile  for  all  States 
east  of  Colorado  the  barrel  is  the  prevailing  package. 
Throughout  the  Middle  West  a  large  portion  of  the  crop 
moves  in  bulk,  but  this  movement  is  essentially  competitive 
with  barreled  stock.  The  question  is  asked,  "  Will  boxing 
become  a  common  practice  among  the  eastern  and  middle 
western  growers  ? "  With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
sections,  notably  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  Kansas  and  a  re- 
stricted district  in  north  Georgia,  there  is  no  noticeable 
tendency  toward  the  adoption  of  the  box  as  a  package 
elsewhere  than  in  the  West. 

WASHINGTON  AND  OTHER  WESTERN  STATES. 

Interest  in  apple  production  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains centers  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  particularly 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  In  1900  this  State  was  rela- 
tively unimportant  as  an  apple  State,  and  in  1895  it  was 
absolutely  a  negligible  factor.    In  1917,  however.  Washing- 
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ton  produced  20  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  crop 
and  was  the  heaviest  commercial  apple-producing  State  in 
the  Union,  taking  precedence  even  over  New  York,  the  latter 
State  having  dropped  into  second  place  for  that  year  on 
account  of  an  exceedingly  light  crop.  Washington,  with  its 
well  known  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  Valleys,  must  be 
credited  with  over  half  of  the  western  apple  crop  of  the  past 
three  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  productivity  and  in- 
tensity of  planting  the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  Valleys  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  apple  regions  in  this  country.  In 
1917  these  two  regions  shipped  over  16,000  cars  of  apples.  In 
other  words,  for  that  year  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  com- 
mercial apple  production  in  the  United  States  originated  in 
*these  two  relatively  restricted  areas.  Limited  space  will 
not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
regions  have  sprung  into  prominence,  nor  of  the  intricate 
and  highly  developed  methods  of  handling  which  have  been 
evolved  in  the  Northwest. 

If  the  Western  States  were  to  be  ranked  in  order  of  their 
importance  in  commercial  production,  California  would  come 
second.  The  limited,  but  highly  productive,  plantings  of 
Yellow  Newtowns  and  Yellow  Bellflowers  in  the  Pajaro 
Valley  or  Watsonville  district  account  for  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  California  apple  crop.  Although  nonirrigated, 
this  region  has  a  wonderful  record  of  large  annual  crops. 
After  California  come  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Colorado, 
although  not  necessarily  in  the  order  named,  since  all  three 
States  are  about  on  an  equal  footing,  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned. 

Interest  in  Oregon  centers,  of  course,  in  the  famous  Hood 
River  Valley,  noted  for  its  Yellow  Newtown  and  Esopus 
("  Spitzenburg  ")  production.  This  little  valley  has  shipped 
as  many  as  1,800  cars  in  a  single  year.  Idaho's  commercial 
plantings  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  Colorado  crop  is  produced  largely  on  the  western  slope 
in  Mesa,  Delta,  and  Montrose  Counties.  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  have  important  but  restricted  apple  plantings,  the 
former  in  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Farmington  district,  and 
the  latter  in  Utah  and  Box  Elder  Counties. 
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REGIONS   OF  MINOR  IMPORTANCE. 

While  in  the  main  the  regions  mentioned  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  termed  strictly  commercial  apples, 
there  are  necessarily  many  other  isolated  and  important  dis- 
tricts which  in  the  aggregate  have  no  small  production.  The 
Southern  Ohio  Rome  Beauty  section,  the  Champlain  region 
in  New  York  and  Vermont,  the  orchards  of  western 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  all  contribute  very  mate- 
rially to  the  total  crop.  While  not  representing  a  very  great 
portion  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  of  the  United  States, 
the  apple  districts  in  the  Brushy  Mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of  their 
unique  position  in  the  apple  industry.  It  has  been  said  that 
many  of  these  mountain  orchards  were  planted  to  grow 
apples  for  apple  brandy.  With  the  coming  of  prohibition, 
the  "  Mountain  Highlanders  "  have  discovered  that  the  mar- 
ket for  fresh  fruit  affords  an  outlet  for  their  apples,  and 
they  are  hauled  down  the  mountain  sides,  not  infrequently 
by  oxen,  in  hundreds  of  wagonloads,  to  find  their  way  into 
the  commercial  channels  of  apple  trade. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  APPLE  INDUSTRY. 

Apple  production  does  not  respond  quickly  to  supply  and 
demand,  and  for  this  reason  there  has  been  more  or  less 
instability  in  the  matter  of  prices.  It  requires  several  years 
for  trees  to  come  into  full  bearing,  and  overproduction  as 
the  result  of  excessive  planting  is  not  felt  for  a  considerable 
period.  There  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  over  a  period 
of  years,  taking  the  good  with  the  bad,  apple  acreage  as  a 
whole  will  make  any  materially  better  returns  than  the  aver- 
age farm  crop,  yet  apples  will  always  afford  better  oppor- 
timity  for  individual  efforts  of  the  exceptional  grower. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  certain  local  "  boom  develop- 
ment "  and  the  planting  of  unsuitable  land,  there  seem  many 
reasons  for  viewing  the  future  of  the  apple  industry  as 
promising.  In  speculating  upon  future  production,  one  in- 
stinctively turns  to  New  York  State.  Unquestionably, 
western  New  Y^ork  is  approaching  its  maximum  production. 
The  Hudson  Valley  includes  many  new  orchards,  but  in  the 
more  important  parts  of  western  New  York  the  average 
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orchard  is  more  than  40  years  old.  Nowhere  in  the  Eastern 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland 
region,  does  there  seem  likely  to  be  any  early  material  in- 
crease in  production.  Many  of  the  old  trees  all  through  the 
East  are  dying  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacific  North- 
west can  be  expected  to  show  a  constantly  increasing  pro- 
duction for  several  years.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
new  planting  in  the  decade  1900-1910  occurred  in  the  North- 
west. These  plantings  are  to  a  large  extent  commercial. 
Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  very 
little  planting  in  any  locality  since  1910.  It  would  there- 
fore not  seem  improbable  that  this  lack  of  planting  will 
have  a  pronounced  effect,  beginning  about  1925,  if  not 
sooner. 

With  the  cessation  of  war,  the  export  markets,  which  nor- 
mally furnish  an  outlet  for  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
the  United  States  commercial  crop,  will  be  opened.  The 
probable  extension  of  foreign  markets  will  increase  this 
percentage.  While  a  moderate  increase  in  apple  production 
seems  probable,  the  increase  in  population  and  the  movement 
toward  the  cities  are  factors  likely  to  increase  consumption 
very  materially.  Furthermore,  the  improved  marketable 
quality  of  commercial  apples  is  imquestionably  stimulating 
the  demand  for  this  fruit  among  all  classes.  Better  means  of 
distribution  and  wider  use  of  the  apple  combine  to  give  a 
decidedly  hopeful  outlook  to  the  commercial  apple  industry. 
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TABLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  APPLE   PRODUCTION  BY  STATES 

AND  REGIONS. 

Estimated  a/nmial  production  (in  barrels)  of  commercial  apples  in  the 

United  States,  1916  to  1918,  i/nclusive, 

[Boxed-apple-produclng  States  are  starred,  but  for  convenience  their  production  is  given 

in  barrels.    To  reduce  to  boxes,  multiply  by  3.] 


States  and  regions. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

Viriiiinia 

"West  VirgdiiB. . . 
North  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Tn«HaTH\ 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiacoosin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasotizi 

Bouth  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

TTfififw? 

Kentucly 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana* 

Colorado* 

New  Mexico* — 

Arizona* 

Uteh* 

Idaho* 

Washington* 

Oregon*. 

CaUiomia* 


Total  United  States. 


BEOIONS. 


Western  New  York. , 
New  England. 


Hudson  Valley 

Shenandoah-Cumberland  District . 

Piedmont  District 

South  Ohio  Rome  Beauty  District. 

Western  Mictiigan 

Southern  and  western  Illinois 

Ozark 

Arkansas  River  Region 

Missouri  River  Rei^ion 

Paciflc  Northwest* 

Colorado* 

Callfomla* 


1916 


Barrels. 
i25,000 
162, 


346 

300 

13 

104 

6,930 
373 

1,397 

69 

217 

1,995 

1,271 
218 
97 
721 
262 
566 


1,414,000 


105 

42 

110 

675; 

5 

142; 

560, 

157, 

147 

19; 

27 

245; 

60 

367 

59 

17 

3 

15 

8,467 

7fiO 

1,210 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


25,091,000 


1917 


Barrels. 
400,000 
120 


135 

225 

11 

100 

2,380 
408 
911 
186 
256 

1,650 
702 

2oo; 

120, 
532 
434 
1,554 
515; 
124 

w; 

250 

1,128; 

5 

225 

660 

143 

150; 

24 

28 

54 

402 

74 

701 

175; 

16, 

184 

906; 

4,620 

713 

1,174 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


22,630,000 


1,118,000 
750,000 

1,074,000 

2,060,000 
678,000 
121,000 
350,000 

1,320,000 
793,000 
197,000 

1,239,000 

6,313,000 
701,000 

1,174,000 


1918 


Barrels. 

225,000 

121,000 

114,000 

300,000 

12,500 

120,000 

7,037,000 

751,500 

1,177,000 

1$4,000 

330,000 

1,766,000 

1,145,000 

184,000 

117^000 

954,000 

230,000 

754,000 

1,124,000 

105,000 

33,000 

79,000 

600,000 

3,000 

50,000 

333,000 

84,000 

150,000 

26,000 

11,000 

17!000 

2410.00 

75,000 

527^000 

117,000 

15,000 

163,000 

112,000 

4,296,000 

6n,ooo 

1,127,000 


25,490,000 


5,700,000 
646,000 
764,000 

3,600.000 
465,000 
817,000 
826,000 
638,000 
429,000 
123,000 
592.000 

6,154,000 
527,000 

1,127,000 


*  To  reduce  to  boxes,  multiply  by  8. 


GOVERNMENT  MARKET  REPORTS  ON  LIVE  STOCK 

AND  MEATS. 

By    James    Atkinson, 
Specialist  in  Live  Stock  Marketing,  Bureau  of  Markets, 

REPORTS  ON  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS  CIRCULATED 

WIDELY. 

STOCK  RAISERS  have  a  deep-seated  belief  that  live- 
stock markets  are  more  or  less  incorrigible;  that  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  operate  riotously  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  producer;  and  that  the  gap  between  the 
price  the  consumer  pays  for  the  product  and  the  value  which 
the  producer  receives  is  too  wide,  thereby  presenting  to  the 
latter  a  constantly  menacing  future,  because  of  its  effect 
in  reducing  consimiption.  This  with  a  score  of  other  causes 
may  be  said  to  account  for  the  relative  falling  off  in  live- 
stock production  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  Nation's 
population. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  war  necessity,  prompt  response 
was  made  to  the  country's  demand  for  more  meat  products, 
and,  with  mammoth  war  orders  to  fill,  the  path  of  wisdom 
was  followed  in  so  placing  orders  for  meat  that  the  producer 
was  reached  and  thereby  encouraged.  As  these  orders  de- 
crease there  arises  a  greater  need  than  ever  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  markets  in  order  that  production  may  keep 
pace  in  the  future  with  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  in  order 
to  give  the  live-stock  husbandman  his  proper  share  in  main- 
taining the  Nation's  trade  balance. 

The  live-stock  marketing  system  of  the  country  has  grown 
up  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  manner,  though  its  efficiency 
corresponds  in  a  fair  degree  with  that  shown  in  the  produc- 
tion of  live  stock.  On  the  assumption  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  market  information  will  tend  to  improve  conditions, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  has  developed  a  system  of  market  reporting  that 
has  already  had  some  effect  in  restoring  confidence  in  the 
markets.  Among  other  things,  the  trade  has  been  fur- 
nished a  more  intelligible  basis  for  market  quotations,  as 
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well  as  information  relating  to  the  margin  that  exists  be- 
tween the  price  of  live  stock  and  the  value  of  meat  products. 
This  market  reporting  system,  which  was  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1916,  has  been  rapidly  developed,  and  at  present  there 
are  16  service  centers,  each  of  which  distributes  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  reports  on  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry.  These  include  daily  reports  on  meat  trade  condi- 
tions in  Boston,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles;  daily  reports 
on  live-stock  loadings;  daily  quotations  of  the  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  live-stock  markets;  reports  of  live-stock  move- 
ments in  grazing  and  feeding  sections;  monthly  reports  on 
stocks  of  frozen  and  cured  meats,  eggs,  and  poultry ;  monthly 
reports  on  live-stock  receipts  and  shipments;  and  monthly 
estimates  on  the  supply  of  marketable  live  stock. 

DAILY  REPORTS  ON  THE  FRESH-MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  report  on  meat  trade  conditions 
at  the  leading  markets  brings  to  the  small  dealers,  as  well 
as  to  producers,  information  that  was  formerly  possessed 
only  by  the  large  meat-packing  institutions.  (See  Exhibit 
1.)  A  corps  of  specialists  obtain  full  information  daily  on 
the  fresh-meat  supply,  including  beef  of  various  grades, 
veal,  pork,  lamb,  and  mutton,  at  the  various  markets.  This 
information  is  assembled  and  distributed  widely  through  a 
leased  wire  system  to  important  market  centers. 

Such  facts  are  furnished  relating  to  each  class  or  grade  of 
meat  as  to  show  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand.  Price 
quotations  are  made  on  at  least  10  grades  of  beef,  includ- 
ing choice,  good,  medium,  and  common  steers ;  good,  medium, 
and  common  cows;  go6d,  medium,  and  common  bulls.  (See 
Exhibit  2.)  In  a  similar  manner  daily  price  quotations 
are  furnished  on  lambs  and  mutton,  the  classification  being 
choice,  good,  mediimi,  and  common  lambs;  good,  medium, 
and  common  yearlings;  good,  medium,  and  common  mut- 
ton. As  applied  to  fresh  meats,  this  service  results  in  giv- 
ing to  the  public  full  information  as  to  the  supply  and  ac- 
curate data  on  values  of  all  commercial  grades.  Secrecy  is 
eliminated  entirely,  so  that  when  prices  on  meats  are  high 
as  compared  with  values  on  foot  it  is  possible  to  locate  the 
profiteer.     While  the  information  made  available  by  the 
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bureau  is  used  largely  by  those  engaged  in  some  branch  of 
the  meat  trade,  it  is  believed  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  public 
generally  will  utilize  this  knowledge  and  with  it  bring  into 
line  any  retailers  who  reduce  consumption  by  an  unwar- 
ranted margin  of  profit. 

Exhibit  1. — Report  of  meat  trade  conditUms,  Deo.  20,  1918. 

[8.30  a.  m.,  Eastern  time.] 

Waahlngton Temperature  28  ;  foggj. 

Boston Temperature  28 ;  clear. 

New  York Temperature  32 ;  dear. 

Philadelphia Temperature  38;  partly  cloudy. 

BBBF. 
Washington : 

Beef,  fresh Jlecelpts  moderate,  weak  undertone  to  market,  demand  light. 

Steers Receipts  moderate,  market  unchanged,  demand  slow. 

Cows Receipts  light,  market  generally  dull,  demand  poor. 

Bulls 2io  offerings. 

Boston: 

Beef,  fresh .Receipts  liberal,  some  cars  not  yet  unloaded,  market  dull  but 

no  change  In  prices  since  yesterday,  demand  slow.    Kosher 

beef :  Receipts  moderate,  market  steady,  demand  fair. 

Steers ..... .Receipts  light,   market  dull   at  yesterday's  prices,   demand 

light. 

Cows Receipts    liberal,    moderate    movement    to    freezer,    market 

draggy  at  yesterday's  prices,  demand  slow. 

Bulls Jteceipts  light,  market  steady,  demand  light. 

New  York : 

Beef,  fresh ..Receipts  normal,  market  weak  and  draggy,  going  out  bad. 

Kosher  chucks  and  plates :  Supply  liberal,  market  weak, 

demand   poor.     Hinds   and   ribs :    Supply   liberal,   market 

steady,  demand  slow. 

Steers Receipts  liberal,  market  weak,  demand  poor. 

Cows .Receipts  liberal,  market  weak,  demand  extremely  poor. 

Bulls .Supply  moderate^  market  weak,  demand  yery  light. 

Philadelphia : 

Beef,  fresh Receipts   fairly    liberal,    market    draggy,    selling    forced    at 

irregular  prices,  demand  dull,  Christmas  beef  mostly  $30 

to  $35.    Kosher  beef :  Supply  of  chucks  and  plates  liberal, 

market  very  dull,  demand  poor.     Hinds  and  ribs:  Supply 

light,  market  about  steady,  demand  fair. 

Steers Receipts   moderate,   supplies   fairly   liberal,   market   dull   at 

uneven     prices,     common     kinds     accumulating,     demand 

limited. 

Cows Jteceipts  normal,  market  dull,  demand  light. 

Bulls ileceipts  moderate,  market  weak,  demand  poor.  *! 

VEAL. 
Washington: 
Western 

dressed Receipts  light,  market  weakening,  demand  poor. 

Local     slaugh- 
tered  Supply  moderate,  market  dull,  prices  declining,  demand  very 

light 

Boston Receipts  light,  market  dull  and  weak,  demand  poor. 

New  York Supply  normal,  market  dull,  demand  limited. 

Philadelphia Receipts  moderate,  market  weak  on  heavy  calves,  light  veal 

steady,  demand  limited. 
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PORK. 

Washington Supply  moderate,  market  unchanged,  demand  Just  fair. 

Boston Receipts  moderate,  market  steady,  demand  Hght. 

New  York Supply  liberal,  market  weak,  loins  going  to  fre*cer,  demand 

poor. 

Philadelphia Receipts  moderate,  accumulation  heavy,  market  weak,  de- 
mand poor. 

LAMBS. 

Washington Receipts  moderate,  market  weak  at  •  yselciday^s  prices,  de- 
mand fair. 

Boston Receipts    moderate,    no    change   in    prices   since    yesterday, 

demand  slow. 

New  York Receipts  liberal,  market  a  little  stronger  on  better  grades, 

demand  poor. 

Philadelphia.- Receipts    light,    market    about    steady,    danand    only    fair, 

Christmas  lambs  at  $25-|28. 

MUTTON. 

t 

Washington None  on  the  market. 

Boston Receipts   moderate,   market   dull   and   weak   on   all    grades, 

demand  slow. 

New  York Receipts  liberal,  market  weak,  slow  demand. 

Philadelphia Receipts  moderate,  market  dull,  denum^  very  light. 

Chables  J.  Brand, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 

Exhibit  2. — Daily  wholesale  prices,Mce8tetii  dressed  fresh  beef,  iccck 

ending  Dec.  IS,  1918. 


Market,  classes  and 
grades. 

Dec.  9. 

Dec.  10. 

Dec.  11. 

Dec.  12. 

Dec.  13. 

Washington: 
Steers- 
Choice 

Good 

124.00-26.00     124.00-25.00 

$24.00-36.00 
20.00-23.00 
16.00-18.00 

18.00-20.00 
16.00-18.00 
15.00-16.00 

134.00-^.00 
20.00-23.00 
15.00-18.00 

18.00-20.00 
16.00-18.00 
14.50-16.00 

|34.00-35w00 
20  00-23  00 

Medium 

20.00-23.00 
15.00-18.00 

18.00-20.00 
16.00-18.00 
15.00-16.00 

20.00-23.00 
15.00-18.00 

18.00-20.00 
16.00-18.00 
15.00-16.00 

Common 

Cots— 
Oood 

15.00-18.00 
18. 00-30. 00 

Medium 

16. 00-18. 00 

Common 

Bulls- 
Good 

14.M-16.00 

Medium 

! 

Common.. ....... 

i 

Boston: 
Steers— 
Choice 

1 

Good 

24.00-25.00 
32.00-33.00 
20.00-22.00 

24.00-25.00 
22.00-23.00 
20.00-22.00 

24.00-25.00 
22.00-23.00 
20.00-22.00 

24.00-25.00 
22.00-33.00 
30.00-31.00 

34.00-25.00 

Medium 

93. 00-33. 00 

Common 

30.00-31.00 
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Exhibit  2. — Daily  wholesale  prices,  western  dressed  fresh  heef,  week 

ending  Dec,  13,  1918 — CJontlnued. 


Market,  classes  and 
grades. 

Dec.  9. 

Dec.  10. 

Doc.  11. 

Dec.  12. 

Dec.  13. 

Boston— Cantinued. 
Cows- 
Good 

$17.00-18.50 
16.00-16.50 
15.50-16.00 

15.00-15.50 
14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.50 

27.00 

25.00-25.50 
20.00-21.00 
16.00-18.00 

20.00 

16.00-18.00 

16.00-17.00 

$17.00 
16.00-16.50 
15.00-16.00 

15.00 

14.50-15.00 

14.00-14.50 

27.00 

25.00-26.00 
23.00-25.50 
la  00-21. 50 

19.00-20.00 
17.50-18.00 
16.00-17.00 

$17.00-10.00 
15.50-16.50 
14.50-15.50 

15.00 

14.50-15.00 

14.00-14.50 

25.00-26.00 
23.00-24.00 
20.00-22.00 
17.00-18.50 

17.00-18.00 
16.50-17.00 
15.50-16.00 

$17.00-19.00 
15.00-15.50 
14.50-15.00 

15.00 

14.00-15.00 

13.50-14.00 

25.00 

22.00-23.00 
18. 00-20. 50 

i7.oo-iaoo 

1&  00-18. 50 
1500-17.00 
12.50-13.50 

$17.00-19.00 

K<^fnni .  - , 

14. 50-15. 00 

Common 

Bulls- 
Good 

14.00-14.50 
15.00 

Mediii»n 

14. 00-15.00 

Common 

New  York: 
Steer*— 
Choice 

13.50-14.60 
25.00 

Good 

22.00-23.00 

If  edium 

18.00-20.00 

Common 

Cows- 
Good 

17.00-18.00 
17.00-iaOO 

Mwliam . , , .    . 

15. 00-17. 00 

Common 

Bnlls— 
Good 

13.00-14.00 

Ifedlum 

15.00-28.00 
13. 50-14. 00 

28.00-29.00 
24.00-27.00 
20.00-23.00 
16.00-19.00 

la  00-20. 00 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 

13.50-14.00 

n.  50-14. 00 

Common 

14.00-16.00 

28.00-30.00 
24.00-27.00 
20.00-23.00 
18.00-20.00 

18.00-20.00 
16.00-17.00 
14.00-16.00 

14.00-15.00 

28.00-30.00 
24.00-27.00 
20.00-23.00 
17.00-19.00 

18.00-20.00 
15.00-17.00 
14.00-15.00 

Philadolphia: 
Btccrs— 
Choice 

27.00-29.00 
34.00-26.00 
20.00-23.00 
16.00-19.00 

18.00-20.00 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 

27.00-29.00 

Good 

24.00-26.00 

Medinm  .      . 

20.00-23.00 

Common 

Cowa— 
Good 

16.00-18.00 
18.00-20.00 

Medinm .  r 

15. 00-16. 00 

Common 

Bulls- 
Good 

14.00-15.00 

Medium 

15.00 
13.00-14.00 

15.00-16.00 
13.00-14.00 

15.00-16.00 
13.00-14.00 

Id.  00-16. 00 
13.00-14.00 

15.00 

Common 

13.001-14. 00 

Chablbs  J.  Brand, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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ExHiRT  3. — De9iimatiom9  of  live  9tock  lomded  Dec  19, 1918, 


An)ert  Lc*,  Hbm 

Alton,  ni 

Atlaiit*,Gm 

Awttn^Hbui 

Balttmon^Kd 

BirmiJishaiiiy  Ala 

Brlfbtwood,  Haas 

Barton,  Mam 

Biiflalo,N.Y 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. , 

Chicago,!!!.,. 

CtndnnaU,  Ohio 

Cletvland,  Ohio 

Cofannlmf ,  Ohio 

Ciidahy,Wis 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Denver,  Colo 

Dee  If  oinee,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Eaet  St.  Louis,  m.... 

Eaa  Claiie,  Wis 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Iiid 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Barrlsburg,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  aty,  N.  J 

ICansas  City,  Mo 

Kearney,  N.X 

Lancaster,  Pa 

I>06  Angeles,  Calif. . . . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

MobUe,Ala 

Moultrie,  Ca 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewVork,  N.  Y 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr 


(Dooble-deeks  counted  as  two 


1 


6  I 


7 
2l 


6 
5 

10 
214 

13 
4 


1 
3 
1 

31 
4 
2 

96 


46 

1 

21 

4 

7 

173 


3 
2 
1 


9 
3 


2 
23 


05 
119 


20 

2 

1 
45 

8 

10 

1 

10 

119 

36 
58 

5 

17 

284 
54 

29 

5 

8 
6 

76 
6 

4 

.......... 

25 

72 
1 

.......... 

2 

4 

24 

10 

1 

1 

16 

........a. 

17 

83 
2 

6 

4 

0 

7 

9 

1 

> 

65 

1 
1 

4 

1   

1 

73 

11 

1 

1 

19 

4 

17 
2 

1 

216 
27 

4 

30 

10 

2 



3 

3 

17 

53 

13 



1 

1 

12 

2 

16 

1 

42 

1 

85 

12 

1 

29 

173 

23 

13 

36 

3 

9 
45 
18 

2 

10 

125 

63 

68 

540 

73 

108 

6 
75 

4 

5 

66 

30 

19 

198 

3 
17 

1 
115 

1 
105 

5 

81 

430 

39 

8 
14 

7 
17 
75 

3 

2 
14 
16 
43 

8 
120 

1 

94 
828 
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BxHiBiT  3. — Destinatians  of  live  stock  loaded  Dec,  19,  1918 — CJontd. 


Destination. 


OttomwAy  Iowa 

Peoria,  m. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

PitUbarghfPa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  B.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.PaQl,Mlnn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak. . 

Spokane,  Wash 

Taooma,Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,Kans 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

WichiU,  Kans 

Winona,  Minn 

Worcester,  Mass 

Various 


Totals 

One  week  ago.. 
Four  weeks  ago. 
One  year  ago 


Cattle 

and 

calves. 


12 
5 
5 
2 
4 


2 

68 
03 


5 
28 
6 
78 
4 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 


11 


686 


1,001 
2,356 
2,826 
1,724 


Hogs. 


38 

30 

26 

1 

5 

3 

110 

114 

2 


10 

5 

143 

46 

7 


7 

4 
6 


0 
15 
11 

6 

10 

152 


2,567 
3,100 
1,053 
1,230 


Sheep. 


2 
6 

7 
6 


1 
25 


224 


380 
620 
002 
350 


Horses 

and 
mules. 


2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
88 


124 
127 
200 
251 


Mixed 
stock. 


3 


2 
3 


21 

70 


1 
1 
5 


3 


6 


268 
205 
314 
211 


Total. 


12 

48 

50 

87 

14 

7 

6 

213 

287 

2 

8 

30 

11 

247 

61 

14 

2 

8 

6 

6 

1 

11 
15 
26 
6 
11 
1,156 


5,240 
6,506 
6,105 
3,766 


STATE  ORIGINS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  LOADED  DEC.  10,  1018. 


Destination  and  Stale  of 
origin. 


For  Chicago: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

South  Dakota., 


CatUe 

and 

calves. 


55 
5 

75 
7 

25 
4 
4 
4 


Hogs. 


131 

38 

100 


Sheep. 


10 
2 
9 


Horses 

and 
mules. 


Mixed 
stock. 


5 
2 


Total. 


.1 1 


:••;  •  : 


jlOL       . 
43.     . 

.  8  ,j  .  /I 
»  .. . . 
.8     .   ^ 

4, 

4 

7 
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STATE  ORIGINS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  LOADED  DEC.  19.  1918— <;ontiniied. 


Destination  and  State  of 
origin. 

Cattle 

and 

calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

and 

mules. 

Mixed 

stook. 

TotaL 

For  Chicago— Continued. 
Wisconsin 

21 
14 

6 

1 

28 

Cuiada 

14 

Totals 

214 
231 
331 
372 

284 

1,251 

106 

304 

29 
121 
143 
100 

6 

8 
53 
39 
30 

540 

One  week  ago 

1,656 

Four  weeks  ago. 

1 
15 

690 

One  year  ago. 

821 

For  Jersey  City: 
Tllinniii 

6 

4 

6 

Kentucky. .........  x .  ^ .. . 

4 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

New  York 

1 

1 

Ohio 

3 
2 

2 
7 

4 

9 

Pemv»ylvanla 

9 

Totals 

7 
26 

3 
13 

19 
12 
18 
17 

4 

4 

13 

4 

1 
1 

31 

One  week  ago 

43 

Four  weeks  ago. 

34 

One  year  ago 

3 

37 

For  Kansas  City: 
ArkAnxM,,. 

2 

22 

6 

2 

Colorado. 

22 

Idaho 

.......... 

5 

iiiinAiii 

1 
40 
73 
48 
50 

3 

1 

Iowa 

17 
41 
16 
16 
19 
28 
3 
4 

6 
3 

1 

63 

KanJW*. 

18 

135 

MinnflS"tA. . . .  _  , ,  , 

65 

Mi«<i|iri   , 

4 

2 

72 

Nebraska 

6 

28 

New  Mexico 

28 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

5 

Oregon 

4 

Totals 

173 

199 

310 

80 

216 

162 

178 

35 

17 
42 

57 
6 

4 

2 

13 

19 

20 
17 
16 
12 

430 

Ohe  week  ago 

422 

Four  weeks  ago 

574 

One  year  ago. 

152 

For  New  York: 
Illinois 

10 
4 

2 
11 

4 
1 

12 

Indiana 

15 

Kentucky 

4 

Missouri 

2 
6 

1 

3 

.  Nebraska 

6 

New  York 

30 

10 

41 
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BxHiBTT  8. — Destinations  of  live  stock  .loaded  Dec,  19,  1918 — Contd. 
STATE  ORIGINS  OP  LIVE  STOCK  LOADBD  DEC.  19,  1918— Continued. 


Destination  and  State  of 
origin. 

Cattle 

and 

calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses 

and 
mules. 

Mixed 
stock. 

Total. 

For  New  York— Continued. 
Ohio 

27 
10 

2 

_  _  

29 

T^fi^m^ 

: 1 

10 

Totals 

2^ 
97 
92 
38 

85 
25 
77 
25 

12 
7 

22 
4 

* 

120 

One  week  ago 

1 

129 

Foor  weeks  ago 

1 
1 

191 

One  year  ago. 

1 

68 

For  Philadelphia: 
Illinois 

1 
2 
1 

3 
2 

4 

Kentucky 

1 

4 

Maryland 

2 

3 

Ohio 

4 

30 

4 

P«uviyJvMiI» 

1 

4 

35 

Totals. 

5 
4 

19 

17 

39 
8 

27 
2 

6 

50 
12 
46 
21 

One  week  ago 

Four  weeks  ago 



One  year  ago. 

2 



CHAKLE8  J.  BRANI>, 

C'irf  of  Bureau. 

LIVE  STOCK  SHIPMENTS  REPORTED  EACH  DAY. 

Daily  reports  prepafed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  fur- 
nish the  industry  with  information  on  live-stock  shipments. 
(See  Exhibit  3.)  In  the  past,  receipts  of  live  stock  at  the 
various  markets  were  estimated,  this  estimate  being  based  on 
such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  transporta- 
tion companies.  Although  at  present  the  information  comes 
from  the  same  source,  it  is  obtained  in  a  thorough  manner, 
leaving  nothing  to  guesswork.  The  superintendents  of  all 
railroads  carrying  live  stock  wire  each  day  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  office  in  Chicago  the  number  of  single  and 
double-decked  cars  of  each  class  of  live  stock  loaded  during 
the  preceding  24-hour  period,  and  the  destination  of  each 
shipment.  There  the  information  is  tabulated  and  sent  to 
all  points  reached  by  leased  wires,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed promptly  by  messenger  and  by  mail. 

The  wide  distribution  of  information  relating  to  loadings 
has  tended  to  stabilize  values.     These  daily  reports  show 
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the  movement  of  live  stock  not  only  to  the  large  market  cen- 
ters, but  also  to  the  smaller  slaughtering  establishments. 
The  daily  reports  on  loadings  furnish  accurate  information 
that  was  not  available  before  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
sectionally  of  live-$tock  production.  Information  is  fur- 
nished to  the  producer  concerning  the  opening  up  of  new 
channels  of  trade,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  demand  by  smaller 
plants  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  competition  among  buyers, 
with  the  subsequent  effect  of  raising  values. 

Reports  on  shipments,  including  stocker  and  feeder  load- 
ings, indicate  what  may  be  expected  in  future  marketings, 
and  the  development  of  this  service  by  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets will  ultimately  result  in  having  full  information  re- 
garding the  volimie  of  live  stock  being  finished  for  market. 
In  December,  1917,  the  bureau  was  able  to  show  that  two 
and  one-half  millions  of  sheep  were  on  feed  west  of  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian,  exclusive  of  Oklahoma,  this  infor- 
mation being  based  on  the  loading  reports.  With  this  in- 
formation available  the  amount  of  live  stock  normally  mov- 
ing from  production  areas  being  known,  it  was  possible 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  cars  needed  and  to  determine 
whether  car  shortages  for  any  particular  district  were  ap- 
parent or  real. 

Reports  on  live-stock  loadings  make  it  possible  to  estimate 
the  receipts  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  heretofore. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  shown  frequently  that  unofficial  es- 
timates have  been  in  some  instances  as  much  as  200  per  cent 
greater  or  less  than  actual  receipts.  With  these  wild  esti- 
mates eliminated,  fluctuation  is  bound  to  be  lessened  and 
values  stabilized  in  a  corresponding  degree.  It  is  possible 
for  the  shipper  to  obtain  such  information  from  these  re- 
ports as  to  enable  him  to  defer  his  shipment  to  any  particu- 
lajc  market  or  to  forward  it  to  a  market  that  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  glutted.  The  better  distribution  of  live-stock  re- 
ceipts resulting  from  information  obtained  from  the  load- 
ing reports  enables  commission  men  and  buyers  to  render 
better  serv^ice  in  handling  live  stock  after  it  arrives  at  the 
stockyards.  Heavy  receipts  arriving  unexpectedly  create 
congestion  and  coriTusion,  which  in  turn  invariably  result 
in  unnecessary  shrinkage  and  costly  delays,  working  in  re- 
ality an  injury  to  the  producer  and  tiiereby  discouraging  pro- 
duction. 
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A  better  distribution  of  live  stock  not  only  relieves  con- 
gestion at  live-stock  centers,  but  brings  about  greater  ef- 
ficiency  in  the  handling  of  live  stock  while  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  railroad  companies.  Improving  the  system  of 
distribution  makes  fewer  cars  necessary  for  the  handling  of 
the  same  amount,  and  these  can  be  moved  with  greater  dis- 
patch. 

Exhibit  4. — Chicago  live-stock  market,  10,30  a,  w.,  Apr,  1,  1919. 

HOGS. 

Estimated  receipts  to-day  (A),  2d»000.     Holdover  (D),  3,050. 
Market  mostly  15  to  25  cents  higher  than  yesterday's  average. 

Balk  of  sales   (P) $19.85-20.00 

Top  (G) 20. 10 

Heavy  weight  (250  pounds  up),  medium,  good,  and  choice  (H) 10.  90-20. 10 

Medium  weight  (200-250  pounds),  medium,  good,  choice  (J) 19.75-20.00 

Light  wel^t   (150-200  pounds),  common,  medium,  good,  choice 

(K) 19.  25-20.  00 

Light   lights    (130-150    pounds),    common^   medium,    good,    and 

choice    (M) 18.00-19.60 

Heavy  packing  sows  (250  pounds  up),  smooth  (N) 18.75-10.25 

Packing  sows  (200  pounds  up),  rough  (P) 17.  50-18.  75 

Pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium,  good,  and  choice  (X) 17.00-18.25 

Stock   pigs    (130   pounds   down),    common,    medium,   good,    and 

choice  (Y) None. 

CATTLE. 

Estimated  receipts  to-day   (AB),  15,000.     Top   (AD),  . 

Market :  Few  prime  steers  held  higher.     Others  slow.     Bids  lower.     Choice  she 
stock  steady.    Others  slow  to  lower.    Calves  slow  to  25  cents  lower.    Feeders 
steady. 
Beef  steers :  , 

Medium  and  heavy  weight  (1,100  pounds  up) — 

Choice  and  prime  (AF) : 1 $18.25-20.50 

Good  (AG) 10.  40-18.  50 

Medium  (AH) 14.  25-lG.  75 

Common    (AJ) 11.75-14.25 

Light  weight  (1,100  pounds  down) — 

Choice  and  prime  (AK) 16.90-19.00 

Medium  and  good  (AM) 13.25-17.00 

Common    (AN) 10.25-13.25 

Butcher  cattle : 

Heifers,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (AR) 7.  75-15.  50 

Cows,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (AS) 7.40-15.25 

Bulls,  bologna  and  beef   (AT) 8.75-12,75 

Canners  and  cutters  :  ^  ..  . .  - 

Cows  and  heifers  (AV) 5.  50-  7.. 49 

Canner  steers  (AX) 7.00-10.00 

Veal  calves : 

Light  and  handy  weight,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (AY) 12.  75-14.  75 

Heavy  weight,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (AZ) 8.00-13.00 

Feeder  steers: 

Heavy  weight   (1,000  pounds  up),   common,  medium,  good, 

and  choice  (BA) 13.00-15.75. 

Medium  weight  (800-1,000  pounds),  common,  medium,  good, 

and  choice  (BC) 10.75-16.25 

Light  weight    (800  pounds  down),   common,   medium,   good,  •    ,- 

and  choice  (BD) r—  10.00-13.75 

Stocker  steers,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (BE) 8.  25-13.  25 
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Stocker  cows   and  heifers,    common,   medium,   good,   and   choice 
(BF) 8.  00-10.  60 

Stocker  calves : 

Good  and  choice  (BG) 10.50-13.00 

Common  and  medium  (BH) 7.75-10.50 

SHEET. 

EBtimated  receipts  to-day  (SA),  7,000.     Top  lambs  (SC),  . 

Market  strong  to  25  cents  higher.     No  prime  lambs  here.     Early  top,  $20.00. 

Prime  wethers,  $17.25.    Feeders  slow. 
Lambs : 

84  pounds  down,  medium,  good,  choice,  and  prime  (SD) 18.  25-20.25 

85  pounds  up,  medium,  good,  choice,  and  prime  (SF) 17.75-20.25 

Culls  and  common  (SG) 14.00-17.73 

Spring  lambs,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (SI) None. 

Yearling  wethers,  medium,  good,  choice,  and  prime  (SJ) 16.00-18.65 

Wethers,  medium,  good,  choice,  and  prime  (SK) 15.00-17.25 

Ewes,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (SM) 12.00-15.25 

Ewes,  culls  and  common  (SN) 6.  00-12. 00 

Breeding  ewes  (full  mouths  to  yearlings)   (SO) None. 

Feeder  lambs,  medium,  good,  and  choice  (SP) 16.00-17.50 

Above  quotations  are  for  wooled  (SQ)  offerings. 

OFFICIAL  YESTERDAY. 

CATTLE.       CALVES.         UOU8.        SHIAP. 

Receipts --   (DA)  15,663     (DC)  2,188     (DD)  39,190     (DB)  9,152 

Shipments (FA)     3,996      (FC)  (FD)     6,876      (FE)  3,418 

Packer  purchases (GA)    8,883     (GC)  1,638     (GD)  28,616     (G£)  7,687 

Estimated  receipts  for  Wednesday,  Apr.  2,  1919:  Cattle,  7.000;  hogs,  17,000; 
sheep,  5,000. 

Charles  J.  Bband, 

ChUf  of  Bureau, 

LIVE-STOCK  MARKET  REPORTS  MADE  SEVERAL  TIMES  A 

DAY. 

An  important  branch  of  the  live-stock  reporting  system 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  consists  of  the  telegraphic  bulle- 
tins prepared  by  representatives  of  the  bureau  stationed  at 
the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  live-stock  markets.  (See  Ex- 
hibit 4.)  These  bulletins  are  issued  from  time  to  time  during 
the  market  hours  of  each  day  and  report  the  actual  live-stock 
arrivals  and  the  exact  condition  of  the  market.  They  aro 
transmitted  over  the  bureau's  leased  wires  to  other  markets 
where  local  oflSces  are  established,  and  there  the  information 
is  displayed  on  bulletin  boards  and  is  furnished  to  all  who 
make  requests  for  it.  Part  of  these  reports  is  furnished  to 
the  commercial  news  departments  of  the  telegraph  companies 
and  in  that  way  disseminated  widely.  Furthermore,  the 
press  associations  are  using  exclusively  the  informaticai  pro- 
cured by  the  bureau's  representatives  in  furnishing  daily 
papers  with  these  live-stock  reports. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  reports  emanating  from  the 
bureau  conflict  in  many  cases  with  those  obtained  from  other 
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sources.  It  diould  be  remembered  that  the  bureau  report 
has  to  do  only  with  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  while  other 
reports  in  many  cases  are  based  either  on  conjecture  or 
unreliable  sources  of  information.  More  and  more  all  mar- 
kets outside  of  Chicago  are  relying  upon  these  daily  reports, 
and  as  this  market  information  is  posted  conspicuously  in 
all  of  the  leading  markets,  the  service  becomes  of  unques- 
tioned value  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the  buyer.  It  is  a 
form  of  service  that  enables  the  commission  man  to  obtain 
fidl  value  for  live  stock  consigned  to  him,  basing  those 
values  on  prices  at  the  controlling  market  of  the  country. 

LIVE-STOCK  MOVEMENTS  IN  GRAZING  AND  FEEDING 

SECTIONS. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  by  the  bureau  in  collect- 
ing and  distributing  information  obtained  from  grazing  and 
feeding  sections.  Local  offices  have  been  established  for  this 
purpose  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  develop  a  direct  service  for  the  benefit  of 
feeders  in  those  localities.  By  utilizing  such  knowledge  of 
markets  and  market  conditions  as  is  available,  a  sensible 
plan  of  shipping  to  and  from  markets  is  now  being  worked 
out  and  the  excellent  results  that  have  ccnne  from  this  line 
of  eflfort  more  than  justify  its  rapid  de¥elopment  and  its 
introduction  to  other  feeding  sections.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  work  of  the  bureau  along  this  particular  line  will  tend  to 
lessen  market  congestion  and  prevent  violent  fluctuation  in 
values.  Much  will  be  accomplished  if  only  the  big  fall  runs 
which  annually  take  their  toll  of  millions  from  stockmen  can 
be  distributed.  This,  as  well  as  many  other  favorable  pros- 
pects, all  tending  to  improve  marketing  conditions,  are  now 
plainly  in  view. 

SUPPLY  OF  MEATS  IN  STORAGE  REPORTED  MONTHLY. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  trade  generally  to  have  accurate 
information  regarding  the  available  supply  of  meats  in 
storage  at  stated  periods,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
made  great  progress  in  furnishing  this  information.  All 
public  storages  and  all  packers  are  required  to  report  to  the 
bureau  on  their  holdings  of  frozen  beef,  frozen  lamb  and 
mutton,  frozen  pork,  cured  beef,  dry  salt  pork,  pickled  pork, 
lard,  poultry,  and  miscellaneous  meats,  and  this  information 
is  given  to  the  public  in  a  monthly  report.    (See  Exhibit  5.) 
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In  addition  to  showing  the  total  amount  of  these  products 
that  are  stored,  these  reports  of  the  bureau  indicate  the 
amount  of  the  various  products  stored  sectionally,  thereby 
informing  the  trade  of  the  location  of  the  various  commodi- 
ties. For  this  purpose,  reports  are  made  on  the  following 
sections:  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic, 
North  Central  East,  North  Central.  West,  South  Central, 
VTestem  North,  and  Western  South.  The  character  of  these 
monthly  reports  is  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
supply  month  by  month.  Wide  publicity  is  given  to  this 
information  through  newspapers  and  trade  papers,  and,  in 
addition,  the  reports  are  mailed  by  the  bureau  directly  to 
all  individuals  or  firms  who  make  application  for  them. 

Exhibit  5. — Stocks  of  frozen  and  cured  meats  on  Dec,  i,  1918,  with 
comparisons  of  the  stocks  of  Deo,  1,  1917,  and  Dec,  1,  1918,  5y 
sections. 

FROZEN  BEEF. 


Section. 


NewEnfland 

Middle  Atlantic... 

Booth  Atlantic 

North  Central  (E). 
North  Central  (W) 

Boath  Central 

Western  (N) 

Western  (8) 

Total 

H,.t.' 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic... 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  (E). 
North  Central  ( W) 

Booth  Central 

Western  (N) 

Western  (B) 

Total 


Total  stocks  Dec. 
1,1918. 


Stor- 
ages 
pepcMt- 
ing. 


87 
85 
21 
71 
59 
29 
35 
85 


372 


Pounds. 


Stor- 
ages 
report' 
uig. 


18,430,642 

55,161,884 

1,331,521 

100,683,657 

34,213,461 

5,194,906 

6,222,628 

6,412,025 


227,659,726 


Compartson  of  stocks  (Indndes  totals  of 
all  storages  reporting  for  both  dates). 


36 
82 
20 
64 
53 
29 
30 
33 


347 


Dec.  1, 

1917, 

pounds. 


18,132,682 

43,107,994 

1,437,492 

116,851,374 

40,721,956 

4,962,835 

6,478,215 

8,971,812 


235,664,360 


Dec.  1, 

191& 

pounds. 


Increase 
or  de- 
crease. 

percent. 


18,423,468 

51,380,286 

1,331,521 

80,916,695 

83,389,885 

6,194,908 

6,174,819 

6,405,489 


203,217,071 


+  L6 
+19.2 

-  7.4 
-3a  8 
-l&O 
+  4.7 

-  4.7 
+61.8 


-13.8 


CURED  BEEF. 


21 
102 
27 
97 
42 
20 
23 
26 


358 


1,636,733 

6,531,984 

406,293 

13,958,640 

9,296,424 

605,058 

895,535 

686,143 


32,417,810 


21 
100 
35 
94 
89 
19 
22 
26 


346 


1,426,085 

6,289,696 

677,489 

17,330,253 

12,101,090 

562,205 

447,921 

590,056 


38,324,796 


1,586,738 

5,606,834 

882,193 

18,488,074 

9,296,024 

604,458 

896,135 

685,  lt3 


wl,  BlM,  tw4 


+  7.8 
+  4.1 
-33.8 
-22.2 
-28.2 
+  7.6 
-1L8 
+16.1 


-16.8 
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Exhibit  5. — Stocks  of  frozen  and  cured  meats  on  Deo.  1,  1918,  with 
comparisons  of  the  stocks  of  Dec.  i,  1917,  and  Dec.  i,  1918,  hy 
sections — Continued. 

FROZEN  LAMB  AND  MUTTON. 


Sectiot.. 


New  England 

Middle  AUaatic.... 

8oath  Atlantic 

North  Central  (E).. 
North  Central  (W). 

Soath  Central 

Western  (N) 

Western  (8) 


Total. 


Total  stocks  Dec. 
1, 1918. 


Stor- 
ages 
report- 
ing. 


23 
55 
14 
34 

16 
27 
21 


226 


Pounds. 


966,084 

2,938,566 

163,889 

2,351,142 

1,^178 

326,305 

204,473 

480,821 


8,893,307 


Comparison  of  stoclcs  (Includes  totals  of 
all  storages  reporting  for  both  dates). 


Stor- 
ages 
report- 
ing. 


22 
52 
12 
29 
31 
14 
24 
20 


204 


Dec.  L 

1917, 

pounds. 


988,378 
2,206,859 

106,369 
1,118,979 

428,480 
61,675 

306,338 

233,976 


5,405,054 


Dec.  1, 

1918, 

pounds. 


966,891 

2,738,345 

163,889 

2,031,756 

1,411,830 

323,707 

198,103 

476,383 


8,309,904 


Increase 
or  de- 
crease, 

percent. 


FROZEN  PORK. 


+  2.9 
+  24.0 
+  51.2 
+  81.6 
+229.5 
+424.9 
-  35.3 
+103.6 


+  53.7 


New  England 

Middle  AtlanUc... 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  (E).. 
North  Central  (W). 

South  Central 

Western  (N) 

Western  (S) 


Total. 


37 

3,655,343 

35 

2,321,613 

3,568,833 

S4 

6,820,407 

78 

3,101,920 

6,438,475 

22 

1,033,730 

22 

314,006 

1,033,730 

64 

9,051,559 

59 

7,954,575 

8,876,422 

54 

9,989,360 

50 

5,657,375 

9,979,351 

31 

1,658,584 

30 

1,439,561 

1,657,584 

25 

798,426 

22 

1,068,746 

792,869 

28 

1,503,558 

27 

1,646,279 

1,495,181 

345 

34,519,967 

323 

23,504,075 

33,842,445 

+  53.7 
+  107.6 
+229.2 
+  11.6 
+  76.4 
+  15.1 
-25.8 
-    9.2 


+  44.0 


MONTHLY  REPORTS  ON  LIVE  STOCK  AT  STOCKYARDS. 

The  wide  demand  for  the  bureau's  monthly  reports  on 
receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  in  stockyards  indi- 
cates that  this  service  is  considered  of  great  importsu^ee. 
(See  Exhibit  6.)  The  records  from  79  stockyards  in  71  cities 
are  now  compiled,  instead  of  6  to  12  as  heretofore  covered  by 
current  trade  reports,  and  the  classification  is  such  as  to  show, 
the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  slaughtered  as  well  as 
the  number  shipped  to  other  markets  each  month.  The  in- 
formation that  is  obtained  in  these  reports  reveals  not  only 
the  supply  of  available  market  live  stock,  but  also  its  distri- 
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bution.  Valuable  data  are  received  from  63  stockyards  in  59 
cities  on  the  stocker  and  feeder  movement,  and  monthly 
reports  are  issued  by.  the  bureau  embodying  this  informa- 
tion. The  producer,  by  knowing  s(»nething  of  the  volume  of 
distribution,  is  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  feeding  period  that  will  afford  him  the 
most  profitable  returns  and  to  direct  his  shipments  to  mar- 
kets that  are  not  congested. 

Exhibit  0. — Live-stock  receipts  at  stockyards, 
COMPARISON  OF  DECEMBER,  1918,  WITH  DECEMBER,  1917. 


Market. 


Albany 

AmariUo 

AtlaoU 

Aogosta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham.. 

Boston. 

Buffalo 

Chattanooga.. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati.... 

Cleveland 

Colmnbia 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Dublin. 

East  St.  Louis 

El  Paso 

Evansville 

Fort  Worth... 

Fostoria. 

Indianapolis.. 
Jaciuonville... 
Jersey  City-... 
Kansas  City.. 

Knoxville 

I^  Fayette.... 

Lancaster 

Logansport.... 
Louisville 


Cattle. 


4,968 

13,864 

825 

889 

16,351 

2,055 

9,270 

53,370 

1,156 

428,924 

32,703 

18,630 

489 

HI 

1,402 

2,353 

57,140 

16,848 

20 

135,359 

10,759 

4,307 

126,660 

545 

34,934 

1,409 

51,399 

295,410 

1,626 

1,015 

18,556 

104 

13,241 


790 

16,853 

1,528 

6,234 

53,252 

1,709 

361,828 

28,839 

26,177 

284 

31 

560 

2,119 

59,616 

26,375 

37 

122,921 

21,902 

1,897 

137,537 

408 

38,740 

1,794 

46,810 

237,801 

2,023 

914 

26,059 

89 

12,808 


Hogs. 


1918 


150 

345 

4,811 

802 

98,920 

2,345 

997 

186,924 

1,347 

999,794 

162,177 

176,752 

1,055 

14,750 

3,942 

14,662 

37,952 

58,250 

150 

392,067 

1,313 

28,791 

111,423 

15,531 

329,436 

16,611 

106,441 

455,430 

325 

24,102 

35,071 

2,826 

74,445 


1917 


12,160 
1,246 


1,090 

77,209 

274 

132,290 

1,233 

796,062 

131,770 

123,658 

988 

3,508 

4,201 

10,473 

29,209 

53,817 

83 

253,447 

1,539 

11,918 

70,356 

9,255 

312,924 

7,114 

52,314 

212.497 

4,467 

13,669 

112,733 

2,879 

78,789 


Sheep. 


1918 


200 
3,335 


20,784 

16 

535 

102,427 

72 

426,428 

5,649 

41,083 


26 

200 

149,758 

38,275 


32,327 

3,698 

243 

18,289 
1,813 
6,055 


122,222 

92,411 

509 

253 

11,044 

88 

1,078 


1917 


16,427 
7,608 


9,272 


150 

81,330 

65 

336,000 

3,695 

31,461 


26 


259 

135,575 

31,645 


37,312 

4,636 

101 

10,821 
1,291 
6,618 


83,357 

131,011 

62 

109 

38,365 


064 


I 
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BxHiBiT  6. — lAve-stock  receipts  at  stockyards — Continued. 
C0MPABI80N  OF  DECEMBER,  1918,  WITH  DECEMBER,  1917 — Continued. 


Market. 


Memphis 

MUwaokee 

Montgomery... 

Nashville 

New  Brifhton. 
New  Orleans. . . 

New  York 

Ogden 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsbursh 

Portland 

Pneblo 

Richmond 

Bt.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

St.  PaUL 

Salt  Lake  aty. 
San  Antonio... 

Seattle 

SiotuCity 

Sioux  Falls 

Spokane 

Tacoma.. 

Toledo 

Washington 

Wichita 

Erie , 

Marion 

Nebraska  City. 

Norfolk 

Orangeburg 

Pasoo 

Watertown 


Cattle. 


1018 


141 

31,115 

1,484 

5,834 

11,501 

16,772 

96,855 

9,»74 

62,323 

173,443 

2,452 

13,425 

36,268 

8,M6 

18,242 

2,005 

80,622 

11,482 

130,798 

2,487 

12,461 

4,883 

77,915 

235 

4,822 

1,543 

3,993 

1,913 

27,361 


2,136,997 


3,139 

61 

106 

75 

27 

380 

268 


1917 


108 
22,836 

1,100 

6,572 

4,031 
13,644 
18,445 

7,866 

43,174 

142,179 

1,802 
16,241 
45,103 

8,524 
14,361 

1,563 
61,488 
10,104 
86,470 

2,785 
23,504 

2,369 

51,091 

665 

2,678 
375 

4,222 

1,680 
25,932 


1,894,788 


Hogs. 


1918 


1,281 

108,826 

8,766 

80,521 

389 

6,163 

60,541 

11, 148 

77,938 

360,213 

61,308 

29,259 

202,483 

31,753 

2,176 

16,  111 

315,259 

82,434 

312,741 

6,199 

2,684 

20,612 

235,772 

11,082 

6,381 

4,512 

43,089 

5,166 

73,380 


1917 


81 

65,633 

4,935 

62,412 

2,182 

5,238 

56,396 

8,310 

42,896 

200,007 

30,677 

24,618 

201,311 

20,499 

2,427 

23,233 

166,071 

68,725 

245,759 

5,061 

3,696 

6,144 

176,044 

2,444 

4,057 

910 

47,472 

4,513 

43,743 


6,538,024  I  4,028,069 


6,101 

8,744 

36,341 


2,521 
505 


Sheep. 


1918 


473 

4,509 

638 

435 

14,769 

1,086 

24,215 

24,691 

2,307 

180,986 

ItO 

22,019 

43,741 

13,298 

32,892 

764 

50,324 

1,288 

46,207 

18,4«9 

2,042 

10,636 

48,148 

120 

980 

3,636 

4,147 

683 

3,426 


1,644,683 


4,719 
425 


20 


2,696 


1917 


125 

6,878 

346 

846 

2,388 

207 

14,236 

17,999 

749 

252,099 

20 

16,161 

48,756 

8,759 

93,  U2 

18 

62,090 

420 

27,452 

14,990 

1,640 

383 

42,877 


93 
220 

5,790 
317 

1,457 


1,566,171 


98911'— XBK  1918- 
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BxHiBiT  6. — Livestock  receipts  at  stockyards — Gontlnaed. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  YEAR  1918  WITH  THE  YEAR  1M7. 


Market. 


Albany 

Amarillo 

Atlanta 

Augusta. 

Baltimore. 

Birmingham... 

Boston 

Bufralo 

Chattanooga... 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

C<rfambia 

Colombns. 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Dublin 

^ast  St.  Louis., 

El  Paso 

Evansville 

FortWorth 

Fostoria. 

Indianapolis... 
Jadcsonville.... 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City...., 

Knoxville 

La  Fayette 

Lancaster.! 

Logansport 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Montgomery... 

Nashville 

New  Brixton.. 
New  Orleans... 

New  York 

Ogden 

Oklahoma  City. 

Omaha. 

Peoria. 

PhUadelphia... 
Pittsburgh 


Cattle. 


1918 


46,078 

271,631 

21,715 

13,615 

226,846 

21,876 

103,502 

667,671 

13,317 

4,447,689 

455,291 

271,630 

6,192 

3,491 

11,984 

29,561 

728,268 

252;  326 

2,419 

1,509,409 

211,632 

44,643 

1,665,009 

9,581 

504,190 

39,764 

649,620 

3,319,511 

19,038 

13,954 

303,705 

1,259 

218,428 

3,685 

370,431 

34,295 

87,585 

80,663 

174, 482 

385,121 

117,470 

090,109 

1,993,366 

31,688 

193,663 

622,683 


1917 


106,717 

851,997 

27,586 

14,066 

228,130 

18,551 

90,602 

531,035 

24,616 

3,820,271 

452,836 

295,913 

4,227 

1,370 

8,401 

25,034 

653,377 

262,944 

653 

1,404,741 

189,916 

34,807 

1,959,537 

12,322 

501,156 

9,308 

754,976 

2,902,233 

19,626 

14,291 

258,245 

1,010 

220,933 

5,040 

295,472 

7,233 

117,930 

50,048 

165,823 

276,300 

63,779 

620,175 

1,719,822 

24,737 

192,421 

659,570 


Hogs. 


1918 


4,510 

10,855 

46,515 

8,355 

804,497 

13,760 

14, 157 

1,300,738 

13,033 

8,614,190 

1,462,702 

1,223,425 

3,353 

66,425 

61,639 

117,929 

383,543 

408,372 

3,609 

3,256,400 

19,417 

221,738 

762,486 

96,350 

2,749,976 

72,099 

566,131 

3,327,722 

11,559 

185,949 

577,587 

15,421 

757,912 

3,152 

544,944 

47,897 

580,961 

3,728 

49,606 

650,708 

59,233 

671,066 

3,429,533 

394,581 

273,142 

1,808,080 


1917 


50,400 

18,753 

36,172 

6,894 

810,320 

2,390 

19,536 

1,114,050 

14,454 

7,168,852 

1,239,042 

896,131 

3,786 

55,419 

87,189 

87,839 

351,903 

431,392 

405 

2,705,614 

20,943 

148,122 

1,062,021 

66,586 

2,350,730 

15,913 

743,582 

2,276,996 

18,278 

123,201 

397,695 

10,252 

680,380 

401 

410,613 

10,035 

478,661 

8,249 

57,675 

562,127 

57,000 

634,291 

2,796,596 

262,438 

219,074 

1,745,868 


Sheep. 


1918 


702 

64,929 

638 

845 

859,261 

1,173 

8,746 

903,663 

2,656 

4,629,736 

274,554 

287,422 

281 

1,169 

284 

4,421 

1,661,759 

278,643 


636,406 

87,754 

11,349 

334,696 

9,643 

113,828 

1,888 

1,144,972 

1,667,463 

1,891 

4,644 

257,029 

478 

256,706 

2,161 

67,108 

6,425 

106,064 

203,366 

9,144 

271,470 

423,316 

31,616 

3,385,096 

1,196 

281,442 

652,848 


1917 


44,606 

167,991 

1,867 


340,066 

1,164 

3,268 

766,464 

2,406 

3,696,228 

270,829 

319,784 

118 

296 

462 

8,769 

2,069,896 

907,391 


631,084 

211,061 

8,666 

406,810 

11,709 

102,398 

85 

1,328,771 

1,496,660 

2,648 

8,683 

169,610 

166 

272,069 

343 

48,051 

1,168 

94,846 

82,636 

6,021 

32,771 

879,847 

60,434 

3,016,631 

980 

186,010 

668,066 
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BxHZBiT  6. — Live-stock  receipts  at  stockyards — Ck>ntinued. 
COMPARISON  OF  THE  YEAR  1918  WITH  THE  YEAR  1917 — Continued. 


Market. 


Portland 

Pueblo. 

Richmond . . . . 
8t.  Joseph..... 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  aty 
San  Antonio.. 

Seattle 

SiooxCity 

Sioux  Falls.... 

Sp(Auie 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Washington... 
Wichita. 

Erie 

Marion. 

Nebraska  City 

Norfolk 

Orangeburg... 

Pasco 

Watertown 


CatUe. 


1918 


1, 


119,636 

206,301 

22,497 

869,888 

123,168 

430,406 

63,906 

175,919 

56,036 

817,593 

6,962 

51,086 

26,883 

44,280 

18,042 

393,914 


25,204,617 


56,582 
1,510 

869 
1,970 

688 
2,015 
1,479 


1917 


106,400 

185,806 
26,966 

676,167 

118,045 

1,197,129 

41,970 

192,885 
30,093 

706,718 
6,972 
25,881 
20,316 
32,129 
15,780 

371,307 


23,056,381 


Hogs. 


1918 


228,244 

22,653 

59,803 

2,351,013 

858,869 

2,061,390 

45,015 

30,391 

127,036 

2,421,166 

62,276 

44,339 

31,576 

254,875 
55,604 

617,745 


44,870,070 


78,389 

49,215 

273,906 

2,457 

7,652 

5,153 


1917 


221,687 

16,652 

77,804 

1,920,177 

741,522 

1,927,953 

42,166 

39,686 

129,533 

2,149,115 

5,862 

37,648 

18,759 

278,380 

57,652 

494,877 


38,404,717 


Sheep. 


1918 


1917 


149,331 

761,959 
6,919 

827,489 
31,621 

630,203 

423,664 
40,688 
51,934 

387,423 
1,509 

102,312 

28,391 

28,517 

8,385 

39,842 


21,787,656 


140,887 

800,302 

8,094 

678,853 

67,685 

420,617 

356,712 

51,358 

8,781 

267,441 

362 

88,878 

37,966 

83,771 

7,200 

27,366 


19,856,606 


108,956 

2,126 

465 

1,632 


47,901 


THE  "  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT  TRADE  NEWS." 

The  various  kinds  of  service  that  have  been  enumerated 
cover  the  most  important  branches  of  the  live-stock  and 
meat  industry.  None  of  these,  however,  supplies  miscellane- 
ous trade  information  coming  from  outside  sources,  much 
of  which  is  valuable.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
the  "  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Trade  News,"  a  weekly  bulletin, 
was  inaugurated  in  December,  1917.  Through  it  brief  sum- 
maries of  current  information  published  periodically  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  are  given  to  the  public,  and  news  is  fur- 
nished in  a  form  that  is  valuable  for  the  use  of  daily  pa- 
pers, thereby  obtaining  wide  publicity  for  important  items 
relating  to  the  live-stock  industry. 
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In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bureau's  work  along  the  various  lines  of  meat  and  live-stock 
reporting  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
utilizes  the  information  that  is  made  available.  The  whole 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  is  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
live-stock  trade  so  that  production  will  be  encouraged,  and, 
furthermore,  to  shorten  the  gap  between  producer  and  con- 
simier.  Any  unwarranted  margin  of  profit  on  meat  products 
can  only  lessen  consumption  and  disturb  values.  It  brings 
conflict  between  producing  and  consuming  interests  where 
none  should  exist. 

All  the  reports  referred  to  above  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic and  are  furnished  free.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  at 
Washington  now  has  a  large  mailing  list,  but  the  list  is  not 
long  enough  nor  will  it  be  long  enough  until  it  includes  the 
names  of  all  who  can  be  benefited  by  receiving  regularly  one 
or  more  of  these  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  reports. 


COTTON  WAREHOUSING— BENEFITS  OF  AN  ADE- 

QUATE  SYSTEM. 

With  a  Discussion  op  the  Receipt  under  the  United  States 

Warehouse  Act. 

By  Roy  L.  Newton  and  James  M.  Workman. 
Investigators  in  Warehousing, 

BETTER  CONSTRUCTED  AND  BETTER  MANAGED  COTTON 

WAREHOUSES  NEEDED. 

WAREHOUSING  under  an  adequate  system  has  become 
essential  to  the  efficient  marketing  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Through  the  lessons  taught  by  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  South  during  the  first  year  of  the  great  world  war, 
the  producer  has  begun  to  realize  that  proper  care  in  the 
marketing  of  his  products  is  as  necessary  as  in  the  tilling 
of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  crop.  He 
has  foimd  also  that  it  is  advisable  to  distribute  his  sales  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

In  meeting  this  need,  unfortunately,  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  essentials  of  an  efficient  warehousing 
system.  The  necessity  of  efficient  management,  of  construc- 
tion in  compliance  with  the  standards  of  the  fire  under- 
writers, of  responsible  business  organization,  and  of  the  in- 
corporation of  terms  and  conditions  in  warehouse  receipts 
which  will  give  them  a  maximum  value  as  security  has  not 
been  realized.  As  a  result,  in  many  cases  the  warehouses 
have  been  unable  to  give  entirely  satisfactory  service.  Poor 
construction  and  the  lack  of  necessary  fire  protection  in 
many  cases  have  caused  almost  prohibitive  insurance  rates; 
inefficient  management  and  high  costs  of  handling  have  re- 
sulted in  excessive  storage  rates ;  lack  of  responsibility,  poor 
business  methods,  and  inadequate  terms  and  conditions  in 
their  receipts  have  given  these  a  low  valuation  as  security 
and  tended  to  high  interest  rates  when  they  are  used  in  ne- 
gotiating loans.  Such  conditions  largely  account  for  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  are  opposed  to  holding  their  cotton. 
They  have  had  to  pay  so  dearly  for  storage  and  insurance, 

390 
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and  the  receipts  that  have  been  given  them  in  lieu  of  their 
cotton  have  had  so  little  value  as  negotiable  paper,  that  they 
are  practically  convinced  that  the  storage  of  cotton  does  not 

pay- 

THREEFOLD  FUNCTION  OF  THE  WAREHOUSE. 

"An  efficient  system  of  warehousing  has  for  its  purpose 
the  lending  of  every  possible  facility  to  aid  in  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  merchandise  and  at  the  same  time  providing  in 
the  warehouse  receipt  a  method  of  convenient  and  economic 
transfer  of  title  to  the  stored  goods;  thus,  the  bulky  goods 
are  turned  practically  into  a  paper  currency  so  that  transfer 
of  property  may  be  made  from  one  person  to  another  with- 
out physical  effort  or  motion  and  its  consequent  cost."^ 

The  functions  of  a  warehouse  in  the  marketing  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  are  threefold:  First,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, is  distribution  of  the  marketing  period  over  a 
greater  length  of  time;  second,  protection  of  the  product 
during  the  period  of  conservation ;  and,  third,  the  financing 
of  the  holding  movement  by  providing  a  negotiable  ware- 
house receipt,  which  may  be  used  as  security  to  negotiate 
loans. 

PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  SUPPLY. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  low  tide  of  prices  in  the 
cotton  market  has  occurred  usually  during  the  four  months 
of  the  heavy  marketing  period.  Figure  26  illustrates  this 
fact.  The  fluctuation  of  prices  by  months  for  middling  up- 
land spot  cotton  in  New  York  for  a  period  of  25  seasons, 
from  1892-93  to  1916-17,  and  the  "American  into  sight'* 
movement  for  the  same  period  are  shown  on  this  chart.  Of 
the  25  cotton  seasons  shown,  in  16  seasons  the  low  average 
price  actually  occurred  during  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, or  December — ^the  four  months  of  heaviest  marketing. 
Of  the  exceptions,  in  5  seasons  the  low  average  price  occurred 
in  the  month  either  immediately  preceding  or  following  this 
period,  and  in  2  it  occurred  in  July.  There  are  only  two 
glaring  exceptions  to  this  usual  course  of  events,  one  being 

1  From  an  address  delivered  nt  an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ware- 
tiousemon*8  Association. 
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the  season  of  1907-8,  when  the  lowest  price  was  reached  in 
April,  owing  to  the  general  business  depression  prevailing 
and  the  prospects  of  extremely  favorable  acreage  and  condi- 
tion reports  preceding  the  heavy  crop  of  1908-9,  which  was 
the  largest  crop  in  history  up  to  that  time,  and  the  season  of 
1900-01,  when  the  low  average  price  was  reached  in  May. 

During  the  four  months  when  the  farmer  usually  is  dis- 
posing of  his  product,  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  unloading  the 
great  bulk  of  it  upon  the  market  in  such  a  limited  period 
of  time  may  alone  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  price  decline. 
After  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
producer,  usually  the  price  advances.  The  farmer  is  apt  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  result  of  manipulation  and  that  he  is 
being  discriminated  against,  when  in  reality  the  higher 
price  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  manipulation  but  prob- 
ably is  the  logical  result  of  more  efficient  marketing  methods. 
The  new  owners,  realizing  the  value  of  heeding  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  distribute  their  sales  over  a  period  of 
time  more  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer 
and  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  control  the  price. 

THE    COTTON    WAREHOUSE   STABH.IZES    PRICES. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  largely  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  the  facilities  available  for  the  storage  of  cotton  here- 
tofore have  been  located  largely  in  the  cities  and  centers  re- 
moved from  the  producing  section  and  therefore  have  not 
been  available  to  the  producer  except  through  factors  and 
merchants.  A  great  improvement  is  noticeable  in  these  con- 
ditions, however,  and  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
cotton  warehouse  has  become  a  factor  creating  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  primary  markets.  From  a  recent  survey 
of  the  available  storage  facilities,  it  appears  that  there  are 
at  present  very  nearly  sufficient  warehouse  capacities  to 
house  the  entire  average  crop,  and  that  these  facilities  are 
becoming  more  and  more  available  to  the  producer.* 

PROTECTION   THE  PRIMARY  FUNCTION   OF  THE   WAREHOUSE. 

Cotton,  when  properly  protected  from  the  elements,  offers 
great    resistance   to   deterioration.     Compared    with    other 

1  Nixon,   R.   L.   Cotton  warehouses :   Storage  facilities  now  ayallable  In  the 
Sonth.     U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  216.     1915. 
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leavf  marketlOK  period.  Upper  eurre  allows  average  moBtbl;  pTlcra : 
rea  Bhawi  the  four-moDtbi  period  of  heaviest  marketlBC. 
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farm  products,  it  is  by  far  the  least  liable  to  "  damage  "  if 
given  a  reasonable  amomit  of  protection;  yet  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  South  from  so-called 
"  country  damage  "  is  from  $30,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  The 
most  conservative  of  these  amounts  would  pay  the  storage  on 
the  average  crop  of  14,000,000  bales  for  an  entire  year,  figur- 
ing the  monthly  charge  at  15  cents  per  bale,  and  still  effect 
a  saving  of  almost  $5,000,000.  If  it  be  assumed  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  crop  suffers  "  coimtry  damage,'' 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  remaining  portion  obviating  such 
damage,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  warehouse  these  7,000,000  bales 
properly  for  6  months  would  practically  eliminate  the  dam- 
age loss.  In  this  way,  after  paying  the  storage  bill,  over 
$23,000,000  would  be  saved  from  even  the  minimum  estimated 
loss.  These  figures  show  that  the  use  of  the  warehouse  is 
justifiable  if  its  only  function  were  to  protect  the  cotton  from 
"  country  damage." 

THE   WAREHOUSE   HELPS   FINANCE   THE   COTTON    GROWER. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  third  function  of  the  ware- 
house, that  of  providing  a  means  for  financing  the  period  of 
conservation,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  principal  rfeason  for  stor- 
ing cotton ;  at  least,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  very  little 
cotton  would  be  stored  and  insured  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  negotiate  loans  by  the  use  of  the  warehouse  receipt  as 
security. 

Bankers  and  business  men  generally  regard  cotton,  when 
properly  warehoused  and  insured  and  represented  by 
negotiable  warehouse  receipts,  as  one  of  the  highest  types 
of  collateral.  The  value  of  the  receipt,  however,  depends 
largely  upon  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  warehouse- 
man and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  receipt.  If  any 
reason  exists  for  doubt  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  ware- 
house, its  general  business  policies,  or  the  methods  used  in 
the  issuance  of  receipts  and  the  keeping  of  the  warehouse 
records  the  value  of  the  receipts  is  materially  reduced.  A 
standardized  form  of  receipt  uniformly  used  is  the  most 
desirable. 

A  COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  believed  that  eventually  the  cotton  growers  will  have 
to  do  one  of  two  things  if  they  are  to  be  properly  provided 
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with  warehouse  facilities.  Either  they  will  have  to  use  the 
facilities  provided  in  the  large  centers  through  factors  and 
brokers  or  they  will  have  to  cooperate  in  building  their  own 
storages  in  their  own  communities.  So  long  as  the  volume 
of  business  is  as  variable  as  the  prevailing  price  for  cotton, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  the  well-constructed  and 
efficiently  managed  small-town  warehouse  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  whilg  in  the  large  centers,  where  the  warehouses  are 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment,  there 
always  will  be  adequate  storage  facilities. 

A  practical  way  to  provide  storage  facilities  easily  avail- 
able to  the  producer  is  to  form  farmers'  cooperative  organiza- 
tions for  building  and  operating  warehouses.  Where  an 
organization  of  this  nature  is  not  feasible,  another  plan  is 
to  form  incorporated  stock  companies,  the  majority  of  stock 
being  sold  to  producers  and  the  rest  to  bankers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  community.  In  this  way  all  the  parties  in- 
terested in  the  marketing  of  the  cotton  are  brought  together, 
and  the  enterprise  is  benefited  by  their  mutual  interest  In  a 
warehouse  of  the  latter  type  the  question  of  money  dividends 
on  the  investment  must  be  of  secondary  importance,  service 
to  the  community  as  a  whole  being  the  first  consideration.* 

The  manager  should? employ  a  competent  bookkeeper  and 
a  weigher  apd  grader,  although  in  a  small  business  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  manager  himself  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  these  positions.  In  any  event,  he  should  be  familiar 
with  these  departments  of  the  business.  It  is  often  possible 
to  avoid  carrying  laborers  constantly  on  the  pay  roll  by  em- 
ploying th^m  by  the  hour  and  dispensing  with  their  services 
when  the  vojume  of  business  permits.  The  best  policy,  how- 
ever, is  to  have  one  man  always  available  to  assume  charge  of 
the  "location  book"  and  the  placing  and  removing  of  the 
cotton,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  disposal  of  the  bales  will 
materially  assist  in  handling  them. 

^The  state  law  under  which  the  organization  Is  to  be  Incorporated  In- 
fluences the  type  and  character  of  the  organization.  Some  .  of  the  States 
have  special  laws  proTiding  for  the  formation  of  cooperative  associations ; 
in  other  States  cooperative  associations  are  formed  under  general  incorpora- 
tion laws.  The  State  laws  are  far  from  uniform,  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  association  is  being  incorporated  in  order  that  the  by-laws  may  be 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  law.  See  Bassett,  C.  E.,  and  Jesness,  O.  B. 
Cooperative  Organization  By-laws.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin 
641.     1918. 
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CX>MBIN£D    COMPRESSING  AND   WABEHOUSINO. 

At  compress  points,  it  has  proved  entirely  practicable  to 
combine  the  warehousing  and  compressing  facilities  under 
one  management,  and  this  is  strongly  recommended.  The 
two  enterprises  are  so  closely  related  that  duplication  of 
labor  and  expense  may  easily  be  avoided  by  combining  them. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LICENSED   WAREHOUSES. 

The  recently  enacted  United  States  warehouse  Act  pro- 
vides a  ^stem  whereby  warehousemen  may  become  licensed 
by  and  bonded  to  the  United  States  Government  and  op- 
erate their  warehouses  under  Government  supervision.  The 
.  benefits  to  be  derived  from  becoming  licensed  under  this  act 
are  found  largely  in  the  added  value  given  to  the  warehouse 
receipt.  Eeceipts  issued  by  licensed  warehousemen  have 
their  integrity  and  uniformity  insured,  which  fact  makes 
them  acceptable  as  security  at  distant  points  as  well  as  in 
the  community  in  which  they  are  issued.  This  important 
feature  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

LOCATION  OP  THE  WAREHOUSE. 

Convenience  of  patrons  and  the  business  interests  of  the 
community,  proximity  to  railroad  connections  and  principal 
highways,  suitability  of  the  site  of  the  warehouse,  nearness 
of  competitors,  and  volume  of  receipts  at  the  point  are  the 
factors  which  fix  the  location  of  the  warehouse. 

RAILAOAD  CX)NNECmONS  NEEDED. 

Eailroad  connection  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  cotton 
warehouse,  both  in  receiving  and  in  delivering  cotton.  The 
field  of  its  operations  is  broadened  if  the  warehouse  can 
receive  cotton  shipped  by  rail,  and  its  patrons  are  benefited 
if  it  can  deliver  their  cotton  to  railroads  without  further 
charges  for  drayage,  etc.  Where  compress  and  wai'ehouse 
are  combined,  railroad  facilities  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  the  operations  of  such  a  plant  require  more  cotton 
than  the  wagon  receipts  of  the  average  town  will  provide; 
supplies  must  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  territory  by 
rail  or  water. 
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A  DRY  SITE  DESIRABI4B. 

The  locality  having  been  selected,  the  next  point  to  be 
decided  is  the  site  for  the  warehouse.  A  soil  which  does 
not  retain  moisture  and  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature 
is  the  most  desirable.  If  the  natural  drainage  is  not  suffi- 
cient, artificial  drainage  should  be  provided,  as  it  is  very 
important  that  the  warehouse  be  as  dry  as  possible.  The 
land  surrounding  the  warehouse  should  also  have  a  natural 
drainage  and  be  free  from  depressions  which  will  become  bog 
holes  under  heavy  traffic  in  wet  weather.  Areas  used  for  un- 
loading and  "lining  out''  cotton  where  platforms  are  not 
provided  should  be  surfaced  with  gravel  or  brick  to  facilitate 
handling  and  afford  protection  to  the  cotton. 

The  site  selected  should  be  convenient  to  the  principal 
highways.  Where  the  producing  territory  surrounds  the 
town,  the  warehouse  should  be  near  the  center  of  the  business 
section,  to  obviate  cross-town  hauls  for  some  of  its  patrons. 
This  arrangement  is  advantageous  also  in  that  it  makes  the 
merchants  and  bankers  easily  accessible  to  the  farmer  after 
disposing  of  his  cotton,  and  the  cotton  buyers  are  enabled 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  arriving  cotton.  It  usually 
is  advisable  to  locate  the  warehouse  in  close  proximity  to 
competitors.  Bad  weather  conditions  likely  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  period  of  marketing  make  the  need  of  good  roads 
imperative,  and  when  the  warehouse  is  not  located  directly 
on  the  principal  highways,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  good 
road  connections  from  the  warehouse  to  these  hi^ways. 

One  of  the  decidedly  bad  features  of  the  cotton  warehouse 
situation  at  present  is  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
warehouses,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  Receipts  suffi- 
cient to  permit  one  well-equipped  warehouse  to  operate  with 
a  reasonable  profit  are  divided  among  a  number  of  poorly 
constructed,  poorly  equipped,  and  inefficiently  managed  con- 
cerns. As  a  result,  none  of  them  succeeds  and  the  quality  of 
the  service  is  materially  reduced.  Sufficient  capacity  is  desir- 
able in  any  community,  but  usually  when  this  capacity  is 
concentrated  in  one  organization  the  community  is  benefited 
to  a  greater  extent  than  when  the  business  is  divided  into 
small  portions.  For  this  reason,  where  there  are  already 
several  warehouses  in  the  community  usually  it  is  the  better 
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plan  for  the  prospective  warehouseman  to  buy  and  improve 
one  of  the  establishments,  rather  than  to  construct  a  new 
house  in  addition  to  those  already  in  operation. 

WAREHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  kind  of  construction  adopted  for  the  warehouse  should 
be  governed  by  local  conditions,  but  very  thoughtful  con- 
sideration also  should  be  given  to  fire  hazard.  Very  few  of 
the  eiristing  warehouses  are  built  with  proper  regard  to  the 
combined  effect  of  arrangement,  construction,  and  insurance 
requirements.  Reports  received  recently  from  1,768  ware- 
house plants  showed  that  57  per  cent  were  built  of  wood  or 
of  wood  and  corrugated  iron.  This  fact,  combined  with 
inadequate  fire  protection,  explains  many  very  high  insur- 
ance rates. 

Factors  that  influence  the  design  of  the  buildings  are  the 
volume  and  character  of  the  business,  the  layout  of  the  plant 
(the  arrangement  of  buildings,  platforms,  driveways,  and 
railway  sidings) ,  the  handling  methods  to  be  employed,  the 
type  of  construction,  and  the  cost  of  construction  in  relation 
to  fire  hazard  and  resulting  insurance  rates. 

The  number  of  stories  and  their  height  are  influenced  by 
the  methods  of  storing  and  handling  to  be  used  and  the  ty{)e 
of  construction  adopted.  Usually* the  single-story  ware- 
house is  desirable,  regardless  of  the  type  of  construction,  and 
the  story  height  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  tiering  bales 
two  high  on  end,  or  the  equivalent  in  other  methods  of 
arrangement,  during  the  rush  season. 

The  generally  recognized  classes  of  warehouse  construction 
are  fire-resistive,  slow-burning,  wood-end,  and  iron-clad. 
The  ordinary  frame  construction  may  be  permissible  in  iso- 
lated cases. 

FIRE-RESISTIVE  CX^NSTRUCTION. 

The  fire-resistive  —  sometimes  called  "  fireproof  "  —  con- 
struction is  desirable  where  cost  and  revenue  permit  its  use. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  the  most  economical  construc- 
tion. The  best  fire-resistive  construction  for  the  cotton 
warehouse  is  either  reinforced  concrete  throughout  or  a  com- 
bination of  reinforced  concrete  floors  and  brick  division 
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walls.  Exterior  walls  may  be  of  brick  or  clay  tile,  and  in 
some  cases  clay  tile  may  be  used  advantageously  in  combina- 
tion with  reinforced  concrete  for  the  roof.  As  a  substitute 
for  brick  exterior  walls,  clay  hollow  tile  may  be  used  where 
the  tile  shows  a  material  saving  over  brick,  provided  there  is 
no  detriment  to  insurance  rates. 

SLOW-BURNING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Slow-burning  construction  is  characterized  by  heavy  in- 
terior timbers  in  combination  with  masonry  walls,  with  no 
concealed  spaces  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  construction. 
The  timber  used  for  beams  and  colunms  should  have  a  mini- 
mum sectional  area  of  64  square  inches,  and  a  least  dimension 
of  8  inches  for  columns  and  6  inches  for  beams.  Floor  plank- 
ing should  have  a  rough  thickness  of  not  less  than  3  inches 
and  roof  planking  of  2^  inches,  both  being  splined  or 
tongued  and  grooved.  The  arrangement  of  all  framing 
should  be  such  that  in  case  of  fire  any  timber  could  be 
burned  in  two  and  fall  without  damage  to  the  supporting 
wall  or  column.  Wall  and  column  supports  for  timbers  are 
illustrated  by  figures  27  and  28. 

Division  fire  walls  for  slow-burning  construction  ware- 
houses should  extend  through  and  3  feet  above  the  roof.  This 
extension  or  parapet  should  be  12  inches  thick.  Where  the 
exterior  walls  are  not  parapeted,  the  division  wall  parapet 
should  be  continued  through  the  overhanging  cornice  and 
beyond  it  18  inches  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  fire  break. 

WOOI>-END    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  wood-end  warehouse  is  of  the  slow-burning  design, 
except  that  the  end  walls  of  the  compartments  are  of  light 
frame  construction  consisting  of  2  by  4  inch  studding 
boarded  with  lapped  siding  in  order  to  be  spark-proof^  and 
the  division  fire  walls  are  extended  3  feet  beyond  the  board 
end  wall  and  terminate  within  a  paved  section  of  the  plat- 
form if  it  is  of  wood,  as  shown  in  figure  29.  Another  form 
of  break,  and  one  preferred  by  some  insurance  companies, 
is  that  illustrated  in  figure  30,  which  shows  the  wall  built  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T  with  the  portion  of  the  platform 
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adjacent  to  it  paved,  and  with  d:i'rarf-walls  inclosing  the  fill 
imder  the  pavement  in  case  the  platform  is  wooden.    This 


T  should  be  12  inches  thick  and  at  least  6  feet  long,  or  aa 
required  by  the  insurance  companies.  Fundamental  features 
of  the  wood-end  design  are  a  low  story  height,  a  limit  in 
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storage  capacity  of  600  bales  per  compartment,  with  all  bales 
stored  on  end  one  deep,  and  adequate  fire  protection. 


FiO.  2S. — An  ecoiiDmleBl  melhod  of  Iramlnf  poitB  bbiI  tlmberi. 
ISDN  CLAD  CON8TRCCTION. 

The  type  of  construction  commonly  known  as  "  ironclad," 
or  the  warehouse  built  of  a  light  wood  frame  covered  with 
sheet  iron,  fulfills  its  greatest  usefulness  for  isolated  small 
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-warehouses  and  is  used  largely  on  account  of  the  economy 
with  which  it  can  he  constructed.    This  construction  is  satis- 


Fia.  SO. — Division  Are  wall  arranKOl  SB  SO  economical  flr«  stop. 

factory  from  the  standpoint  of  shelter  to  the  stored  cotton 
and  is  practically  proof  af^inst  exposure  to  sparks.  How- 
ever, the  thin  metal  affords  little  protection  to  the  framing 
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against  heat  in  case  of  exposure  to  fire,  and  the  buildings 
therefore  should  be  not  less  than  100  feet  apart. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  ironclad  building  is  that  in  case 
of  fire  the  supporting  framework  is  very  quickly  destroyed 


and  the  hot  metal  sheets  fall  upon  the  cotton,  preventing  the 
application  of  water.  The  salvage  from  sucli  fires  is  very 
small.  In  some  climates  the  ironclad  warehouse  has  a  spe- 
cial disadvantage  for  cotton  storage  because  the  sheet-iron 
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covering  is  largely  responsible  for  great  heat,  causing  ex- 
cessive drying  out  and  loss  in  weight.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case,  as  the  condition  of  the  cotton  when  de- 
'  posited,  local  climatic  conditions,  and  the  period  of  the  year 
during  which  the  warehouse  is  used  for  cotton  storage  are 
also  influencing  factors. 

FIRE   WALLS,   PLATFORMS,   AND   DOORS. 

Fire  walls  for  warehouses  of  any  design  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  withstand  the  action  of  fire  and  secure 
favorable  recognition  from  insurance  associations.  As  these 
requirements  vary,  no  specific  thickness  for  the  wall  is  stated 
here.  Fire  walls  of  unusual  height  should  be  stiffened  by 
pilasters,  and  walls  exceeding  100  feet  in  length  should  be 
braced  by  buttresses  (fig.  27),  usually  spaced  not  exceeding 
100  feet  apart.  With  the  exception  of  reinforced  concrete, 
hard  brick  laid  in  cement  or  lime-cement  mortar  is  the  best 
material  for  a  fire  wall.  Reinforced  concrete  fire  walls  may 
be  less  in  thickness  than  brick  walls,  the  usual  allowance  be- 
ing 4  inches. 

Platforms  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  spread  of  fires,  and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  facili- 
tate easy  trucking.  It  usually  will  be  economical  to  make 
the  platform  of  concrete  pavement  for  the  fiirst  floor  and  of 
reinforced  concrete  for  additional  floors.  If  platforms  are 
wooden  they  should  be  separated  by  a  paved  area  at  fire 
breaks  (figs.  29  and  30). 

Doors  for  exterior  walls  should  bo  spark-proof  and,  if  in 
exposed  masonry  walls  or  in  a  fire-resistive  building,  should 
be  covered  with  tin  or  made  of  metal.  Doors  should  not 
be  used  in  division  fire  walls  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  offer  the  best  resist- 
ance to  fire.  They  should  be  arranged  to  close  by  their  own 
weight  when  automatically  released  by  means  of  a  fusible 
link  or  approved  mechanical  device  sensitive  to  a  rise  of 
temperature;  or  they  should  be  self-closing — ^that  is,  ar- 
ranged always  to  close  by  gravity,  except  when  held  open. 
The  sliding  door  is  most  desirable  for  practically  all  ware- 
house uses.  In  most  cases  a  compartment  should  have  in 
each  end  wall  as  many  as  two  doors  of  a  minimum  width  of 
6  feet  or  preferably  7  feet. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  FIKE  PROTECTION. 

Protection  of  the  warehouse  and  the  cotton  from  fire 
renders  the  best  construction  and  equipment  desirable.  Me- 
chanical protection  has  been  highly  developed.  Recognized 
means  of  preventing  and  controlling  fires  are  watehman 
service,  water  bartels  and  buckets,  chemical  extinguishers, 
yard-hydrant  equipment,  and  automatic-sprinkler  systems. 
These  items  not  only  safeguard  the  plant  but  secure  such 
recognition  from  insurance  companies  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced rates  as  makes  the  investment  a  monetary  saving. 

Watehman  service  supplies  very  important  protection 
where  the  watehmen  are  able-bodied  men,  alert  to  their 
duties.  The  value  of  the  service  is  much  greater  where  the 
modem  central-station  equipment  is  in  use.  Some  saving 
of  insurance  is  gained  by  this  service. 

Water  barrels  and  buckets  kept  filled  and  available  near 
the  doors  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  insurance 
requirements  vary  somewhat  regarding  the  nimiber  and  loca- 
tion of  these,  and  the  warehouseman  should  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  standards  applicable  to  his  plant.  Chemical 
extinguishers  are  desirable,  although  the  insurance  standards 
vary  as  to  requiring  their  use. 

Yard  hydrant  piping  should  be  provided,  if  possible* 
The  syst^n  should  be  fed  by  an  adequate  and  constantly 
available  supply  of  water  under  sufficient  pressure,  the 
gravity  tank  or  city  main  connection  being  desirable.  Funda- 
mental requirements  are  mains  of  ample  size,  in  no  case  less 
than  6  inches;  suitably  located  hydrants,  frost-proof  and 
sufficient  in  number ;  and  necessary  hose  and  equipment. 

The  sprinkler  system  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
cotton  fires  can  not  be  recommended  too  highly.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  "  nozzles  "  or  "  heads  *'  suspended  below 
the  ceiling  and  connected  to  a  water-pipe  supply  system. 
The  head  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  water-tight  normally  and 
to  open  automatically  and  serve  as  a  spray  nozzle  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  above  165  degrees  F.  This  gives  the 
effect  of  a  blanket  spray  of  water,  which  extinguishes  the 
fire  before  it  has  gained  headway. 

Fire-protective  equipment  should  be  installed  with  due 
regard  te  the  standard  requirements  of  the  insurance  com- 
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panies  for  the  particular  territory,  as  these  frequently  can 
be  met  without  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion. As  these  requirements  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  not  stated  more  specifically  here. 

The  effect  of  fire-protective  equipment  and  construction 
on  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  warehouse  is  enormous.  This 
was  shown  by  a  survey  of  cotton  warehouses  in  the  South. 
Out  of  1,768  plants  only  133  had  sprinkler  equipment. 
Warehouses  of  fire-resistive  construction,  equipped  with 
automatic  sprinklers,  paid  an  average  insurance  rate  of  36 
cents  per  $100  value  per  annum  on  contents,  while  the  non- 
fire-resistive  and  nonsprinklered  plants  paid  an  average  of 
$2.43.  Furthermore,  there  are  cotton  warehouses  of  mod- 
erate cost  which,  by  proper  construction  and  fire  protection, 
secure  an  insurance  rate  so  low  as  to  be  an  almost  negligible 
item  of  expense. 

CAREFUL  SAMPLING,  WEIGHING,  AND  GRADING  OP 

COTTON  ESSENTIAL. 

Possibly  the  most  important  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  warehouseman,  next  to  the  actual  care  and  protection 
given,  are  the  weighing  and  classifying  of  the  cotton.  Accu- 
racy in  these  details  will  insure  the  confidence  of  the  persons 
coming  into  possession  of  the  receipts,  so  that  they  may  be 
transferred  readily. 

The  class  of  the  cotton  should  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
representative  samples  drawn  from  the  bale.  Poor  ginning 
methods,  customary  especially  at  the  public  gins,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  great  quantities  of  mixed-packed  or  plated 
bales.  Wagonloads  of  seed  cotton,  each  probably  containing 
a  bale  of  different  quality,  coming  from  differ^it  sections, 
follow  each  other  under  the  suction  pipe.  The  " rolls''  in 
the  gins  are  not  run  out  between  the  bales,  and  as  a  result 
each  bale  has  a  plate,  varying  in  thickness  with  the  size  of  the 
plant,  composed  of  cotton  from  the  preceding  bale.  There 
is  every  possibility  that  the  quality  of  the  two  bales  will  be 
dissimilar.  The  practice  now  in  effect  is  to  classify  the  bale 
according  to  its  lowest  side,  and  the  ginning  method  above 
mentioned  has  without  doubt  caused  great  losses  to  the  pro- 
ducer.   Samples  from  bales  showing  mixed  grades  or  staple 
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always  should  be  drawn  from  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  bale. 

From  2  to  4  ounces  of  cotton  should  be  drawn  from  each 
side  of  the  bale.  A  curved  cut  into  the  bagging  between  the 
bands  will  permit  of  greater  ease  in  drawing  the  samples,  and 
if  this  cut  is  made  properly,  the  lap  of  bagging  will  fall 
back  over  the  cut  and  protect  the  exposed  cotton  to  some 
extent.  In  some  sections  it  is  customary  to  take  an  addi- 
tional sample  from  the  head  of  the  bale  and  in  others  an 
auger  is  used  with  which  a  sample  may  be  drawn  from  the 
interior  of  the  bale. 

The  practice  of  retaining  a  sample  to  be  filed  in  the  nu- 
merical order  of  the  tag  number  identifying  the  bale  is  to  be 
recommended.  When  properly  wrapped  and  numbered,  these 
samples  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time  without  the  neces- 
sity of  locating  and  resampling  the  bale  after  it  is  placed  in 
the  compartment.  Backs  may  be  constructed  wherein  the 
samples  may  be  filed  in  the  numerical  order  of  their  tag  num- 
bers.    (Figs.  31  and  32.) 

Practical  forms  of  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the 
United  States  are  available  and  may  be  procured  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  distribution  of  these  forms  has  done  much  toward 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  grading  of  cotton.  By  com- 
paring the  sample  in  question  with  these  standards  it  is  not 
difficult  ordinarily  to  determine  the  grade.  In  a  short  time, 
frequent  reference  to  the  standards  becomes  unnecessary,  as 
the  person  grows  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  grades.^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  weight  of  a  bale  of  cotton  can 
not  be  determined  with  absolute  accuracy.  Theoretically, 
this  is  not  true,  but  in  practice  a  variation  in  weight  is 
almost  inevitable.  Moisture  either  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  bale,  or  that  which  is  in  the  bale  will  dry  out,  so  that 
a  variation  of  from  3  to  5  pounds  is  considered  legitimate 
in  the  trade.  By  far  the  most  popular  equipment  for  weigh- 
ing cotton  in  bales  is  the  scale  beam  and  poise  supported  by 
the  scale  frame.  On  account  of  its  portability,  this  equip- 
ment  is  still   to   be   recommended    for   average   purposes, 

*  See  E^rle,  1).  B.,  and  Taylor,  P.  ClasBlflcatlon  of  American  Upland  Cotton. 
U.  S.  Department  of  A^rriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  802.     1016. 
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although  the  use  of  the  dial  platform  scale  is  growing. 
Greater  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  weighing  with  a  minimum 
of  labor  involved  makes  this  latter  type  of  weighing  equip- 
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ment  preferable  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  the  scales 
about  from  place  to  place.  A  simple  locking  device  makes 
the  platform  rigid  a&d  takes  the  strain  off  the  delicate 
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weighing  mechanisin  while  the  bale  is  being  rolled  on  and 
off  the  scale  by  trucks,  bale  and  truck  usually  being  weighed 
together.    In  this  case  either  the  scale  is  balanced  to  deduct 
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Id  figure  31. 

the  truck  weight,  or  this  weight  is  deducted  in  reading  the 
scale. 

The  purchase  of  cheap  equipment  for  weighing  cotton  is 
to  be  discouraged.    Only  th«  best  make  of  scale  beams  which 
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may  be  depended  upon  for  extreme  accuracy  of  balance  and 
quickness  of  "break'*  should  b^  used.  Frequent  tests  by 
comparison  with  other  equipment,  or  by  the  use  of  United 
States  standard  test  weights,  should  be  made  to  insure 
.accuracy.  The  best  of  care  should  be  taken  of  the  beam  so 
as  to  keep  it  free  from  rust,  which  will  quickly  affect  the 
knives  and  destroy  its  accuracy. 

WET  AND  DAMAGED  COTTON  TO  BE  CONDITIONED 

BEFORE  STORAGE. 

Cotton  that  is  excessively  wet  or  that  has  become  dam- 
aged through  exposure  to  weather  conditions  or  by  fire 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  warehouse  and  handled  on 
the  same  basis  as  ordinary  cotton  in  good  condition.  It  is 
entirely  unsafe  for  a  warehouseman  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  amoimt  of  moisture  or  damage,  especially  where  he  is  to 
guarantee  the  weight  as  stated  by  him  on  the  warehouse  re- 
ceipts. Since  a  statement  of  weight  under  these  conditions 
is  largely  guesswork,  the  practice  is  almost  certain  to 
operate  against  the  interest  of  either  the  warehouseman  or 
his  patron. 

Wet  cotton  should  be  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  before  being  placed  in  the  warehouse  compart- 
ment. This  is  especially  necessary  when  the  bales  are 
stacked  or  tiered,  as  damage  to  the  fiber,  with  ultimate  de- 
composition, is  likely  to  result  if  the  bales  are  placed  in  close 
contact,  where  there  can  be  no  circulation  of  air  in  and 
around  the  mass.  If  it  is  necessary  that  bales  of  cotton  in 
this  condition  be  taken  into  the  warehouse,  they  should  be 
placed  on  end  on  "  dunnage  "  so  as  to  be  elevated  above  the 
floor,  and  should  be  spaced  not  less  than  3  inches  apart  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Where  it  is  practicable  to 
allow  the  cotton  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  sun  before  being 
placed  in  storage,  it  is  advisable  to  pull  the  heads  or  ends 
of  the  bagging  from  beneath  the  end  ties,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  to  remove  or  loosen  these  ties.  The  bales  should  be 
turned  from  time  to  time  so  that  all  surfaces  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun. 

The  safest  policy  for  the  warehouseman  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  cotton  that  has  become  damaged  through  exposure 
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to  the  weather  or  other  causes  is  to  require  that  it  be  properly 
conditioned  before  he  accepts  it  for  storage.  It  is  abnost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  penetration  of  rot  by 
mere  inspection -of  the  exterior  of  the  bale.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  bale  that  is  "  water  packed,"  that  is,  where,  during 
the  baling  process,  water  has  been  introduced  into  the  bale, 
with  or  without  intent,  from  leakage  in  the  steam  packer  or 
other  means.  Only  a  very  small  spot  of  damaged  cotton  may 
appear  upon  the  surface,  yet  investigation  may  disclose  that 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  bale  is  rotten. 

Processes  for  removal  of  the  damaged  portion  of  bales  are 
varied  and  range  from  the  use  of  steel  brushes  which  may 
be  used  to  clean  off  purely  surface  damage,  to  extreme 
measures  where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  bagging  and 
ties  from  the  bale  in  order  to  have  access  to  the  damaged 
portions.  By  removing  one  or  two  ties  at  a  time,  picking 
away  the  damaged  parts  and  replacing  these  ties  before 
others  are  loosened,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  bale  fairly 
compact,  even  when  the  ties  are  replaced  by  hand.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  where  a  major  portion  of  the  bale  is  removed 
or  where  the  conditioned  bale  is  so  soft  as  to  make  handling 
difficult,  it  is  advisable  to  open  the  bale,  which  may  then  be 
incorporated  with  another  of  similar  grade  if  necessary, 
and  rebaled  in  a  gin  press  box. 

Bales  of  cotton  that  have  been  damaged  by  fire  should  be 
cautiously  handled  by  warehousemen.  Fire-damaged  bales 
should  be  isolated  from  other  bales  in  the  warehouse  and, 
if  possible,  should  not  be  accepted  for  storage  until  the  dam- 
aged parts  have  been  removed  and  all  danger  of  smoldering 
fire  has  disappeared.  If  practicable,  even  after  fire-dam- 
aged cotton  has  been  conditioned,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
separate  compartment  from  other  cotton,  and  certainly  not 
in  contact  with  cotton  that  has  not  been  so  damaged.  Con- 
ditioned, fire-damaged  bales  are  usually  penalized  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  these  bales  are  difficult  to  detect  except 
by  the  odor  of  burned  cotton  which  permeates  them.  Bales 
of  normal  cotton  placed  in  contact  with  these  bales  or  even 
in  the  same  compartment  are  very  likely  to  absorb  this  odor, 
which  may  result  in  their  being  penalized  as  burned  bales. 
In  conditioning  burned  bales,  the  same  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed  as   in  the  case  of   weather-damaged   bales.    Care 
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should  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that  the  fire-damaged  cot- 
ton is  picked  clean  from  the  remainder  of  the  bale.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  use  the  press  box  in  reconditioning  fire- 
damaged  cotton,  as  new  bagging  and  ties  are  advisable,  and  it 
is  often  possible  to  pick  away  the  burned  portion  to  the  best 
advantage  while  the  bale  is  open  in  the  press  boic 

DEVICES  THAT  FACILITATE  COTTON  HANDLING. 

The  type  of  handling  equipment  which  may  be  useful  in 
the  warehouse  plant  depends  on  the  layout  of  the  warehouse, 
the  volume  of  the  business,  and  the  handling  methods  em- 
ployed. The  subject  may  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  transporting  equipment,  hoisting  machinery,  and  tiering 
or  piling  devices.  The  kind  of  power  available  may  limit 
the  equipment  employed. 

When  cotton  bales  are  to  be  moved  very  short  distances, 
the  ordinary  two- wheeled  truck  is  the  best  device;  but  where 
the  distances  are  considerable,  as  they  usually  are  at  a  com- 
press plant,  the  flat  truck  or  a  train  of  such  trucks  driven 
by  an  electric  storage-battery  tractor  frequently  is  desirable. 
In  other  cases,  an  overhead  trolley  system  has  been  used  very 
satisfactorily.  This  arrangement  consists  of  an  overhead 
track  supporting  small  independent  trolley  carriers  designed 
for  conveying  a  single  bale  of  cotton  by  means  of  cotton 
hooks.  With  a  proper  track  arrangement,  this  system  is 
very  flexible  and  efficient.  The  track  should  be  carefully 
graded,  and  in  many  cases  the  bales  may  be  moved  entirely 
by  gravity,  while  in  other  cases  a  mule  may  be  used  for  draw- 
ing or  pushing  a  long  line  of  bales. 

For  elevating  cotton,  both  power-driven  whip  hoists  and 
elevators  are  used.  Where  flat  truck  loads  of  cotton  are 
raised  and  lowered,  the  elevator  is  desirable,  except  in  cases 
where  the  power  trucks  may  be  used  on  inclined  platforms. 
Where  cotton  is  handled  as  individual  bales,  the  power  hoist 
is  preferable.  Another  method  in  use  provides  an  inclined 
runway  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  traveling  chain  or  cable 
provided  with  hooks  so  arranged  as  to  engage  the  axle  of 
the  ordinary  two-wheeled  truck  and  draw  it  up  the  incline. 
For  lowering  cotton  from  one  floor  to  another,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  in  many  cases  is  to  slide  it  down  a  chute 
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consisting  ofa  simple  incline  provided  with  two  steel-shod 
skids  and  side  pieces  to  serve  as  guides.  Where  the  ware- 
house is  more  than  Aree  stories  in  height,  the  standard  steel 
spiral  chutes  are  more  compact  and  serviceable. 

There  are  several  machines  on  the  market  for  tiering  or 
piling  cotton.  Some  of  these  consist  of  a  small  portable 
elevating  platform  which  may  be  operated  by  hand  or  power, 
while  in  others  the  endless  belt  principle  is  used.  Ware- 
housemen hold  varying  opinions  as  to  the  actual  economies 
effected  by  the  use  of  these  machines.  No  doubt  their  real 
usefulness  is  influenced  by  local  conditions. 

INSURANCE  METHODS. 

The  relation  of  the  cost  of  insurance  to  warehousing  is 
very  important.  The  location,  surroundings,  construction 
features,  and  equipment  of  the  warehouse  all  have  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  insurance  rate  that  applies  on  contents 
stored  in  the  warehouse.  Excessive  cost  of  insurance  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  the  warehouses  now 
in  operation,  especially  in  those  storing  for  the  producer, 
and  this  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the  laxity  of  the 
producer  in  taking  advantage  of  available  storage  facilities. 

The  methods  of  insuring  cotton  in  warehouses  vary  greatly. 
Usually  the  more  satisfactory  arrangement  is  for  the  ware- 
houseman to  carry  the  insurance  for  his  patrons  by  means 
of  "  blanket "  policies,  paying  the  premiums  on  these  policies 
and  collecting  from  the  patron  by  means  of  regular  monthly 
charges.  In  this  way  the  warehouseman  assumes,  in  his  con- 
tract with  the  depositor,  full  responsibility  for  protection  of 
the  depositor  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  while  the  cotton 
is  in  his  possession,  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  cotton  is 
covered  by  insurance  being  inserted  in  the  receipt.  The 
assumption  of  this  responsibility,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
owner's  preference  in  the  matter,  as  buyers  or  dealers  often 
desire  to  insure  their  cotton  under  their  own  policies.  There 
are  a  great  many  advantages  in  the  arrangement  of  having 
all  insurance  matters  handled  by  the  warehouseman  for  his 
patrons;  not  the  least  of  these  is  economy  to  the  depositor. 
He  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  from  the  in- 
surance company  specific  policies  coveming  small  lots  as  they 
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are  hauled  to  the  warehouse.  He  is  not  obliged  to  name  a 
specific  period  for  which  these  policies  are  to  run,  nor  att^id 
to  the  cancellation  or  renewal  of  them  as  this  period  varies. 
In  case  of  a  fire  loss  the  depositor  is  relieved  from  adjust- 
ments of  claims,  which  may  be  more  expeditiously  handled 
by  the  warehouseman  on  the  entire  lot  of  cotton  affected. 

"  Blanket "  policies  which  cover  cotton  owned  or  held  in 
trust  by  warehousemen  in  specified  locations  almost  always 
contain  what  is  known  as  a  "  coinsurance  clause,"  the  mean- 
ing of  which  it  is  very  important  that  the  warehouseman 
understand  fully.  A  common  wording  of  this  clause,  as 
contained  in  many  policies,  is  as  follows: 

In  consideration  of  tlie  rate  at  and  [or]  form  under  which  this 
poUcy  is  written,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  and  made  a  condition  of 
this  contract  that  this  company  shaU  be  held  liable  for  no  greater 
proi)ortion  of  any  loss  than  the  amount  hereby  insured  bears  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  described  herein 
at  the  time  when  such  loss  shall  happen;  but  if  the  total  insurance 
upon  such  property  exceeds  100  per  cent  at  the  time  of  such  loss 
then  this  company  shall  only  be  Uable  for  the  proportion  which  the 
sum  hereby  Insured  bears  to  such  total  Insurance. 

This  means  that  the  assured  must  maintain  insurance  on 
the  cotton  covered  by  the  policy,  in  an  amount  equal  to  its 
cash  value.  Failing  to  do  so  he  becomes  the  insurer  to  the 
extent  of  the  deficit  and  must  bear  his  proportion  of  any  loss 
that  may  occur,  the  company  being  responsible  only  for  such 
proportion  of  the  loss  as  the  amount  of  the  policy  bears  to 
the  actual  cash  value  of  the  cotton  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
In  case  the  total  insurance  on  the  cotton  exceeds  the  cash 
value  the  company  will  be  responsible  only  for  the  amount  of 
the  loss.  In  other  words,  if  a  warehouseman  is  carrjdng  but 
$50,000  worth  of  insurance  on  $100,000  worth  of  cotton 
stored  in  his  warehouse  and  has  a  fire  loss  of  $100,  he  can  col- 
lect only  one-half  of  the  total  loss,  or  $50,  while  if  he  carries 
$150,000  worth  of  insurance  on  $100,000  worth  of  cotton 
stored  in  his  warehouse  and  has  a  loss  of  $100,000,  he  will  be 
able  to  collect  only  the  amount  of  his  loss. 

A  practical  manner  for  the  warehouseman  to  arrange  for 
insurance  on  stored  cotton  is  to  cover  the  value  of  the  cotton 
by  various  policies  ranging  in  amount  from  one  to  ten 
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thousand  dollars,  and  having  the  periods  of  time  during 
which  they  are  effective  range  from  3  months  to  1  year.  As 
the  stock  increases  in  value,  additional  policies  may  be  taken, 
or  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  insurance,  the  re- 
duction may  be  made  by  canceling  one  or  more  of  the  small- 
denomination  short-term  policies  and  collecting  the  amount 
of  imeamed  premium  from  the  insurance  company. 

The  value  to  the  warehouseman  of  an  accurate  set  of 
records  is  accentuated  in  the  event  of  a  fire  loss,  especially 
when  every  means  of  identification  of  the  cotton  is  destroyed, 
and  the  only  practical  method  of  determining  the  value  and 
identity  of  the  burned  cotton  is  to  check  off  on  the  records 
the  bales  remaining  unharmed  and  to  assume  that  the  re- 
mainder were  burned.  Insurance  policies  of  the  "  blanket " 
type  have  very  strict  requirements  in  this  connection.  The 
assured  is  required  to  agree  to  keep  a  set  of  books  showing 
a  complete  daily  record  of  all  cotton  handled,  which  record 
must  include  the  date  on  which  each  bale  covered  by  the 
policy  was  received,  from  whom  it  was  received,  in  what 
warehouse  stored,  together  with  the  original  tag  number  or 
mark  of  each  bale,  and  its  weight  and  classification,  a  com- 
plete daily  record  of  all  deliveries  out  of  the  warehouse,  and 
a  complete  record  of  all  removals  from  one  location  covered 
by  the  policy  to  any  other  location,  whether  covered  or  not. 
Failure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  may  result  in  a 
nullification  of  the  policy. 

In  charging  a  flat  monthly  rate  for  insurance,  the  ware- 
houseman necessarily  estimates  the  average  length  of  time 
cotton  remains  in  storage  and  apportions  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance to  this  period,  thus  arriving  at  the  monthly  charge. 
The  injustice  of  this  arrangement  is  apparent.  If  the  cot- 
ton remains  in  storage  less  than  the  average  time,  the  ware- 
houseman is  the  loser  on  accoimt  of  the  increased  cost  of 
short-term  insurance,  while  if  it  remains  longer  than  the 
average  time,  the  advantage  is  with  the  warehouseman.  The 
short-rate  table  on  page  426,  which  shows  the  percentage  of 
the  annual  premiimi  for  one-year  policies  earned  in  varying 
periods  of  days,  may  be  of  assistance  to  warehousemen  in 
determining  their  charges  for  insurance. 
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Short-rate  table  for  one-year  policies, 
[Pflroentage  of  the  annual  premiiim  for  number  of  days.] 


Dajrs. 

Percent. 

Dajrs. 

1 

Percent. 

Days. 

Percent. 

1 

2 

18 

16 

105  • 

45 

3 

4 

19 

16 

120 

50 

3 

5 

20 

17 

135 

55 

4 

6 

25 

19 

150 

60 

5 

7 

30 

20 

165 

66 
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A  GOOD  SYSTEM  OF  WAREHOUSE  ACCOUNTS  ESSENTIAL 

TO  ADEQUATE  SERVICE. 

The  eflSciency  of  the  warehouse  depends  in  a  very  large 
degree  upon  the  method  used  in  keeping  accounts.  The 
system  of  accounting  should  be  simple  in  order  to  promote 
accuracy  without  sacrificing  rapidity  in  handling.  It  should 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  embody  the  necessary  data,  and 
its  plan  should  be  such  that  these  data  may  be  immediately 
available.  Information  may  be  needed  with  regard  to  a 
certain  lot  of  cotton,  a  certain  outstanding  receipt,  a  specific 
bale  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  warehouse,  or  the  exact  num- 
ber of  bales  a  certain  patron  may  have  in  storage.  The 
records  should  be  such  that  any  one  or  all  of  these  inquiries 
may  be  answered  immediately.  The  forms  should  be  inter- 
locking so  that  if  one  fact  is  known  full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  a  reference  to  that  fact. 

A  system  that  has  been  found  satisfactory,  and  which  is 
described  fully  in  a  publication  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,^  includes  the  following  forms:  (1)  The 
consecutively  marked  tag;  (2)  the  certificate  of  inspection; 
(3)  the  warehouse  receipts;  (4)  the  consecutive  tag  record; 
(5)  the  individual  account  record;  (6)  the  location  book; 
(7)  the  out-turn  order;  (8)  the  daily  report;  (9)  the  cash 
journal;   (10)  the  cash  disbursement  ticket;   (11)   the  cash 

1  Newton,  R.  L.,  and  Humphrey,  J.  B.  A  System  of  Accounts  for  Cotton 
Warehouses.     U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  BuUetin  520,  1917. 
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receipt  ticket;  (12)  the  sale  ticket.  Printer's  copies  of  all 
these  forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPT  UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WAREHOUSE  ACT. 

The  thing  above  all  others  of  vital  interest  to  the  ware- 
houseman, as  well  as  to  the  depositor  of  cotton  in  the  ware- 
house, is  the  value  of  the  receipt  which  is  given  in  lieu  of  the 
stored  goods.  This  receipt  is  the  guarantee  of  the  ware- 
houseman that  he  holds  in  trust  and  will  deliver  upon  de- 
mand the  goods  represented  by  it,  and  it  represents  to  the 
depositor  the  value  of  the  stored  product.  Three  important 
factors  control  the  value  of  *the  warehouse  receipt:  Firstj 
the  known  integrity  and  financial  responsibility  of  the  is- 
suer; second,  the  desirability  and  accuracy  of  its  terms  and 
the  description  of  the  stored  goods  contained  in  it;  and, 
third,  its  uniformity. 

Bankers  regard  cotton  as  a  collateral  of  the  highest  order 
when  it  is  properly  warehoused,  insured,  and  made  liquid 
and  easily  handled  through  warehouse  receipts  showing  ac- 
curate grade  and  weights.  A  form  of  security  that  has  be- 
come standardized  and  uniform'  is  the  most  desirable  as  a 
security,  and  transactions  involving  the  use  of  a  security  of 
this  nature  always  command  the  lowest  rates  of  interest. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  for  marketing  cotton  then  in  use  was  in- 
efficient and  unjust  to  the  producer.  There  was  no  adequate 
method  by  which  to  finance  conservation,  and -with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  market,  prices  collapsed,  creating  a  near 
panic  and  causing  great  losses  to  the  producer.  The  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  was  a  recognition  T^y  the  Government 
that  the  most  serious  weaknesses  in  the  existing  system  of 
cotton  marketing  were:  (1)  a  lack  of  adequate  storage  fa- 
cilities properly  distributed;  (2)  a  lack  of  proper  control 
and  regulation  of  the  existing  facilities;  (3)  an  absence  of 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  warehousing  and  in  the  form 
of  receipts  issued;  (4)  an  absence  of  the  proper  relationship 
between  the  producers  and  the  extenders  of  credit. 

The  Act  is  designed  to  create  a  system  of  licensed  and 
bonded  warehouses,  issuing  uniform  receipts,  and  regulated 
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by  Government  supervision  and  inspection.  It  is  expected 
that,  in  the  receipts  issued  by  these  warehouses,  a  security 
of  unquestionable  value  will  be  created,  which  will  be  of 
definite  assistance  in  financing  and  which  will  flow  at  once 
into  the  general  system  of  securities  and  become  liquid  at  any 
time  in  the  security  markets. 

By  the  terms  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  (1)  upon  application  to 
him  to  issue  to  any  warehouseman  a  license  for  the  conduct 
of  a  warehouse  or  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  agricultural 
products  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
thereunder,  and  the  term  "  agricultural  product "  wherever 
used  in  the  Act  is  deemed  to  mean  cotton,  grains,  flaxseed, 
tobacco,  and  wool,  or  any  of #  them;  (2)  to  inspect  ware- 
houses licensed  or  applying  for  license  under  the  Act;  (3)  to 
prescribe  the  duties  of  persons  licensed  under  the  Act;  (4)  to 
make  general  warehousing  investigations;  (5)  to  license 
competent  persons  to  weigh  and  classify  agricultural  products 
stored  or  to  be  stored  in  warehouses  licensed  under  the  Act ; 
(6)  to  establish  and  promulgate  standards  by  which  agricul- 
tural products  are  to  be  classified  where  such  standards  are 
not  already  established  under  authority  of  Federal  law;  (7) 
under  certain  conditions,  to  cancel  or  revoke  licenses  issued 
under  the  Act;  and  (8)  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
warehousemen  and  weighers  and  classifiers  licensed  under 
the  Act.  In  order  to  become  licensed,  the  Act  provides  that 
the  warehouse  must  be  found  a  suitable  place  for  the  proper 
storage  of  the  product;  that  the  warehouseman  must  agree 
to  abide  by  the  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder;  and  that  he  must  execute  and  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  other  than 
personal  security  to  guarantee  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  obligations  as  a  warehouseman  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  is  conducting  such  warehouse  as  well  as 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder, 
and  such  additional  obligations  as  may  be  assumed  under 
contracts  with  the  depositor. 

The  terms  and  the  conditions  of  the  receipt  as  required  by 
the  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  are  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  both  the  warehouseman  and  the  de- 
positor.   In  addition  to  the  terms  required  by  section  18  of 
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the  Act,  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  requirements 
for  receipts  under  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act, 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture^ 
for  cotton  warehouses  require  the  following  provisions  in 
every  receipt  (figs.  33  and  34) : 

(1)  The  name  of  the  licensed  warehouseman  and  the  design 
nation,  if  any,  of  the  warehouse;  (2)  the  license  number  ol 
the  warehouse;  (3)  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  warehouse- 
man's license;  (4)  the  class  of  the  warehouse  (as  designated 
by  the  Secretary) ;  (5)  a  statement  whether  the  warehouse- 
man is  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and,  if  incorporated, 
imder  what  laws  and  the  amount  of  the  paid-in  capital 
stock;  (6)  the  tag  nmnber  given  to  each  bale  of  cotton;  (7) 
the  amount  of  the  warehouseman's  bond;  (8)  a  statement 
conspicuously  placed  whether  or  not  the  cotton  is  insured, 
and,  if  insured,  to  what  extent,  by  the  warehouseman  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  and  lightning ;  (9)  a  blank  space  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  in  which  the  length  of  staple  may  be 
stated;  (10)  the  words  "Negotiable,"  " Nonnegotiable "  or 
"Not  negotiable,"  according  to  the  nature  of  the  receipt  clearly 
and  conspicuously  printed  or  stamped  thereon;  (11)  a  speci- 
fication of  the  period,  not  exceeding  one  year,  for  which  the 
cotton  is  accepted  for  storage  under  the  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations. (The  regulations  provide  in  this  connection  that 
upon  demand  and  the  return  of  the  old  receipt  by  the  holder 
thereof,  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  specified  period, 
the  warehouseman  shall,  within  certain  limitations,  either  is- 
sue a  new  receipt,  or  extead  the  old  one  by  making  a  suitable 
notation  thereon.) 

If  the  receipt  be  negotiable,  the  following  conditions  are 
required  in  addition:  (12)  If  the  cotton  covered  by  the  re- 
ceipt was  classified  by  a  licensed  classifier  or  weighed  by  a 
licensed  weigher,  a  statement  to  that  effect;  (13)  if  the 
licensed  warehouseman  guarantees  the  weight  and  class  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  2  of  section  2  of  regulation  4  of 
the  regulations,  a  statement  of  such  guarantee;  and  (14)  a 
form  of  indorsement  which  may  be  used  by  the  depositor,  or 
his  authorized  agent,  for  showing  the  ownership  of,  and 

*  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  United  States  Ware- 
house Act  of  August  11,  1916.  Regulations  for  Cotton  Warehouses.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Circular  94.     1918. 
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liens,  mortgages,  or  other  inciunbrances  on  the  cotton  covered 
by  the  receipt. 


Ill  addition  to  the  requirements  tm  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  receipts,  the  i-ogiilations  fipccifically  cover  such  points 
as  the  procedure  in  case  of  issuance  of  duplicate  receipts 
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INDORSEMENTS. 


where  the  original  is  lost  or  destroyed,  partial  delivery,  the 
return  and  cancellation  of  receipts  prior  to  delivery  of  cotton, 
and  the  statement  of  grade  and  weight  on  the  receipt.    Means 

are  also  provided  by  which  in- 
terested persons  may  appeal 
from  the  grade  or  class  of  cot- 
ton as  stated  on  receipts  issued 
under  the  Act. 

Definite  contractual  relations 
between  the  depositor,  the  ware- 
houseman, and  the  Government, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, are  established  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  leg- 
islation is  entirely  permissive, 
and  the  warehouseman  is  re- 
quired to  agree,  over  his  signa- 
ture, to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  Act  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder 
before  the  license  will  be  issued. 
Section  14  of  the  Act  provides 
that  "  any  person  who  deposits 
agricultural  products  for  stor- 
age in  a  warehouse  licensed 
under  thi^  Act,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  deposited  the  same  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  the  Act  and 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder."  The  receipt  issued 
wUl  be  a  very  definite  contract 
between  the  depositor  and  the 
warehouseman. 

The  most  important  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  are:  (1) 
Uniformity  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  receipts  will  equalize  their  value  in  dif- 
ferent localities;  (2)  Federal  supervision  will  give  the  receipt 
a  value  that  can  not  be  obtained  through  personal  or  even 


STATEMENT    OF  OWNERSHIP 
AND  INCUMBRANCES. 

I  hereby  certify  that  _ 


!i  the  owner  of  the  cotton  deecribed  on  the 
face  of  this  receipt  and  that,  otlier  than 
the  following,  there  are  no  liena,  mort- 
gagee, or  other  ineumbrancee  on  each 
cotton: 


(Signed) 

Fig.  34. 
[Back    of    W.    A.    Form    No. 


0.] 
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State  operation ;  (3)  the  statement  of  class  and  weight  on  the 
receipt,  when  made  by  the  persons  licensed  under  the  Act, 
will  furnish  an  accurate,  substantial  basis  of  valuation;  (4) 
producers  of  farm  products,  holding  receipts  issued  under  the 
Act,  will  be  brought  into  intimate  touch  with  those  who  have 
credit  to  extend ;  (5)  with  adequate  credit  available,  and  with 
a  definite  idea  of  the  value  of  his  product,  the  producer  will 
be  in  a  position  to  market  his  product  more  intelligently; 
(6)  by  becoming  licensed  the  warehouseman  will  be  able  to 
secure  lower  insurance  rates  on  the  cotton  stored  in  his  ware- 
house. 

Applications  for  license  as  warehouseman,  weigher,  and 
classifier  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
forms  prescribed  for  the  purpose  and  furnished  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 


ARABLE  LAND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  O.  E.  Bakeb,  Agriculturist,  and  H.  M.  Strong,  Assistant  in 
Agricultural  Geography,  OjSlce  of  Farm  Management, 

THE  PUEPOSE  of  this  article  is  to  describe,  only  in  out- 
line, the  location  and  extent  of  present  arable,  nonarable, 
and  potentially  arable  land  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  providing  those  interested  in  land  utilization  with  a 
broad,  generalized  conception  of  the  subject. 

PRESENT  AltABLE  LAND. 

It  will  be  seen  from  map  1  that  most  of  the  present  arable 
land  in  the  United  States  ("improved  land"  according  to 
the  Census  terminology)  lies  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  and 
is  concentrated  in  a  triangular  area  roughly  bounded  by  a 
line  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania  across  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  to  central  Oklahoma,  thence  northerly  to  north 
central  North  Dakota,  and  thence  southeasterly  across  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
In  this  region,  which  includes  only  one-fifth  of  the  land  of 
the  United  States,  are  produced  four-fifths  of  the  corn,  three- 
fourths  of  the  wheat  and  oats,  and  three-fifths  of  the  hay 
crop  of  the  Nation.  No  region  in  the  world  of  equal  size  af- 
fords so  favorable  natural  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
com,  the  most  productive  per  acre  of  the  food  crops,  and  few 
regions  possess  so  favorable  conditions  for  the  culture  of  the 
small  grain  and  hay  crops. 

Outside  this  region  the  only  areas  where  more  than  half  of 
the  land  area  was  improved  farm  land  in  1910  were  central 
and  western  New  York,  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
joining sections  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the 
Nashville  Basin  and  Tennessee  River  Valley  in  Tennessee,  a 
few  counties  in  the  Piedmont  of  Georgia  and  in  the  upper 
Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  two 
counties  in  the  Delta  of  Louisiana,  the  Black  Waxy  Prairie 
of  Texas,  the  valleys  of  California,  and  the  plateau  of  south- 
eastern Washington,  northeastern  Oregon,  and  adjacent  sec- 
tion of  Idaho.     Improved  farm  land  constitutes  less  than 
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one-eighth  of  the  total  land  area  along  the  Gulf  and  South . 
Atlantic  Coasts,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lake  States, 
and  in  most  of  the  West. 

NONARABLE  LAND. 

Map  2  shows  the  land  not  in  farms  in  1910.  It  is  land 
which  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  trying  to  make  into 
a  farm,  or,  in  certain  localities,  land  which  has  been  in  farms 
and  was  abandoned.  It  includes  much  land  scattered 
throughout  the  southern  and  eastern  States,  most  of  the  land 
along  the  Canadian  border  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  and 
nearly  all  the  land  in  large  areas  of  the  West — ^in  all,  over 
half  of  the  land  area  of  the  country.  The  question  arises, 
Why  is  this  vast  domain  unoccupied  by  farms? 

Several  conditions  must  be  met  in  order  that  land  may  be 
adapted  to  the  production  of  crops.  First,  in  this  coimtry, 
land  generally  must  not  be  so  stony  or  hilly  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  plow  and  other  farm  machinery.  Map  3  shows  the 
topography  of  the  United  States  in  a  generalized  way,  and 
explains  that  vast  areas  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  and  smaller  areas  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  of 
the  East  are  not  in  farms  because  of  their  rough  surface. 
Probably  350,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States,  is  too  hilly  or  rough  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  crops.  This  mountainous  or  stony 
land,  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  is  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  forests,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  light  is  grazed  by  roving 
flocks  of  sheep  or  by  cattle. 

Secondly,  the  rainfall  must  be  sufficient  for  profitable  pro- 
duction of  crops.  Map  4  shows  the  average  annual  precipi- 
tation (rain,  melted  snow,  sleet,  and  hail)  in  the  United 
States,  and  helps  to  explain  why  farms  are  absent  from 
much  of  the  land  level  enough  for  agriculture  west  of  the 
100th  meridian.  "WTiere  the  average  annual  precipitation  in 
Montana  is  loss  than  12  to  15  inches,  or  less  than  18  inches  in 
eastern  Colorado,  20  inches  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  and 
25  inches  in  the  lower  Kio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  without  irrigation  becomes  a  precarious 
business  under  present  conditions.  This  minimum  rainfall 
requirement  for  successful  crop  production  ranges  from  9  to 
30  inches  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  according 
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to  local  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  In  general,  it  increases 
from  north  to  south  with  increasing  evaporation  and  less  fa- 
vorable type  and  seasonal  distribution  of  precipitation. 
Probably  600,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States,  receives  insuflScient  rainfall  for 
the  profitable  production  of  crops  at  normal  prices,  and  pos- 
sesses no  possibilities  of  irrigation.  In  occasional  years  of 
heavier  rainfall,  large  profits  may  be  made  growing  crops 
in  these  semiarid  regions,  but  in  the  long  run  it  pays  better 
in  most  localities  to  use  such  land  for  grazing,  and  grow 
only  a  few  acres  of  crops  for  supplementary  feed  in  swales 
and  seepage  basins. 

Thirdly,  the  amount  of  heat  must  be  sufficient  and  the 
season  between  killing  frosts  long  enough  to  mature  crops. 
Map  5,  "  Length  of  the  Growing  Season,"  shows  that  over  a 
large  extent  of  elevated  land  in  the  West,  and  also  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  a  portion  of  northern  Maine,  the  average 
growing  season  is  less  than  90  days,  and  frosts  may  occur 
during  the  summer.  Light  frosts  are  not,  however,  seriously 
injurious  to  certain  hardy  crops,  and  there  is  very  little  area 
in  the  United  States  otherwise  suitable  for  crops  where  the 
small  amount  of  heat  received  or  shortness  of  the  growing 
season  prevents  the  successful  production  of  hay  and  cer- ' 
tain  varieties  of  barley,  oats,  spring  wheat,  and  potatoes. 

Lastly,  there  are  in  the  United  States  considerable  areas 
of  land  where  the  soil  is  too  sandy  or  infertile  for  the  profit- 
able production  of  crops  at  prevailing  prices.  Such  soils  are 
better  adapted  to  forest,  and  when  cleared  for  agricultural 
use  are  generally  soon  allowed  to  grow  up  again  to  brush 
and  trees. 

In  all,  about  1,000,000,000  acres,  or  more  than  one-half  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  is  unfitted  for  the  profit- 
able production  of  crops,  owing  either  to  rough  toj>ography, 
deficient  rainfall,  low  temperature,  or  infertile  soil.  This 
land,  except  about  40,000,000  acres  of  absolute  desert,  is  used, 
though  often  not  as  fully  as  it  might  be,  for  the  production 
of  wood  and  timber  and  for  grazing  live  stock. 

POTENTIALLY  ARABLE  LAND. 

In  addition  to  these  largely  irremediable  conditions  which 
limit  the  expansion  of  crop  area  in  the  United  States,  there 
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are  other  natural  conditions  amenable  to  improvement  which 
have  retarded  agricultural  development  over  large  areas. 

Map  7  shows  the  areas  of  forest  and  cut-over  land  suit- 
able for  agricultural  use  where  the  cost  of  clearing  has  re- 
tarded utilization.  In  the  northern  sections  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  along  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  there  is  much  forest  and  cut-over  land  which  can  be 
and  is  being  mad^  into  farms,  but  at  great  expenditure  of 
labor.  In  the  South,  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  to 
central  Texas,  a  vast  amount  of  cut-over  land  and  wood- 
land is  being  redeemed  gradually  for  agriculture.  It  may  be 
estimated  that  about  200,000,000  acres  of  forest,  "  cut-over  ^ 
land,  and  woodland  in  the  United  States,  including  that  in 
farms,  could  be  used  for  crops  after  clearing,  or  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  land  area  of  the  country. 

If  all  this  agriculturally  suitable  forest  and  cut-over  land 
were  made  into  farms  averaging  160  acres  in  size,  it  would 
provide  1,250,000  farms,  an  addition  of  about  20  per  cent  to 
the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  country.  These  wooded 
areas  constitute  the  greatest  unreclaimed  agricultural  re- 
source of  the  Nation,  but  the  development  of  these  lands  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  and  should  be  undertaken  only  by  men 
accustomed  to  hard  labor  and  willing  to  endure  privation. 
It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  50,000,000  acres,  or  enough  for 
perhaps  300,000  farms,  will  be  cleared  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  farmers,  unless  the  Government  assumes  responsi- 
bility. 

The  next  greatest  undeveloped  agricultural  resource  of  the 
country  is  to  be  found  in  the  swamps  and  other  wet  lands 
susceptible  of  drainage.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there,  are 
some  60,000,000  acres  of  such  land  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  after  reclamation,  or  enough  to  make  1,000,000 
farms  of  60  acres  each  of  improved  land.  This  land,  as 
shown  in  map  8,  is  located  largely  in  the  Mississippi  River 
bottoms  and  other  river  bottoms  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
South,  and  in  the  peat  bogs  and  muck  lands  of  the  glaciated 
Lake  States  and  Northeastern  States.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  potentially  fertile  land.  But  drainage  is  an  expensive 
operation,  often  involving  cooperative  or  capitalistic  effort, 
and  will  require  time,  very  likely  a  half  century  or  more,  for 
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ICap  8  shows  the  location  in  a  Reneralixed  wav  of  the  swamps  and  other  wet  lands  susceptible  of 
drainage.  In  the  Southern  States  li  is  based  on  a  soil  region  map  prepared  by  U.  U.  Bennett,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  published  in  the  Cotton  section  of  the  Atlas  of  American  Agricultura. 
In  the  Northern  and  Western  Stateslt  ia  based  on  ScU  Survey  and  Forevt  Servlot  reports. 
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PLATE  LXI, 


Hap  0  shows  the  location  of  irrigated  areas  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  much  reduced  and  gener- 
alized  from  State  maps  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  then  checked  and  corrected  by  the 
State  irrigation  engineers  upon  the  rsquest  of  the  Office  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Most  of  the  areas  necessarily  have  been  exaggerated,  so  that  the  map 
presents  a  picture,  sufRciently  accurate  for  a  general  oooosption,  of  the  potentially  irrigable  as 
well  as  the  present  irrigated  areas. 
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the  complete  development  of  the  60,000^Ct  acres.  Practically 
none  of  this  land  is  available  for  settlement  at  present. 

The  third  opportunity  for  expansion  of  our  agricultural 
area  is  found  in  the  potentiaUy  irrigable  land  awaiting  de- 
velopment in  the  Western  States,  estimated  at  30,000,000 
acres  if  all  available  sources  of  water  supply  were  fully 
utilized  (see  map  9).  This  is  double  the  present  area  of 
irrigated  land,  and  would  provide  340,000  farms  averaging 
87  acres  in  size,  which  is  the  average  acreage  per  farm  of 
irrigated  land  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  IJSIO.  But  the  cost 
of  construction  of  dams  in  the  mountains  Wd  of  iirigation 
canals  and  ditches  is  very  great  and  becomes  progressively  , 
greater  as  the  less  favorable  projects  are  developed.  At  pres- 
ent the  supply  of  land  under  the  ditch  ajp:4  ready  for  farm- 
ing in  several  Federal  reclamation  projecfe  exc^ds  the  de- 
mand at  the  price  quoted,  which  in  many  eases  includes  only 
the  cost  of  development.  It  appears  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  development  of  these  potentially  irrigable  areas  will  re- 
quire many  years^-and  in  the  end  will  provide  fewer  farms 
than  either  the  forest  and  cut-over  land&v  or  the  Swamp  and 
overflow  lands.  Iff  1910,  about  160,000  fafems  in  the  Western 
States  were  irrigated  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  slight  in-  . 
crease  since  that  date  has  been  confined  principally  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  upon  which  there  are  now 
(1918)  about  27,000  farmers. 

A  different  type  of  land,  some  of  which  will  be  utilized 
gradually  for  the  production  of  crops,  is  that  in  our  eastern 
farms  (Classified  in'  the  census  reports  as  "  imimproved  land 
other  than  woodland."  This  land  consists  largely  of  unused 
fields,  stony  upland  pastures  in  hilly  regions,  and  parcels  of  : 
waste  land,  and  includes  in  all  about  50,000,000  acres. in  our 
humid  Eastern  States.  Some  of  this  land  has  been  in  crops 
in  the  past,  constituting  in  part  the  sO-called  abandoned 
farms,  and  if  prices  of  farm  products  continue  high  and 
farm  labor  again  becomes  comparatively  cheap,  a  portion  of 
this  land  will  undoubtedly  be  put  into  crops,  though  prob- 
ably never  more  than  two- thirds,  or  perhaps  35,000,000 
acres. 

Finally,  the  further  development  of  dry  farming  may  make 
room  for  a  few  more  farmers  in  the  West.  Under  the  640 
acres  grazing  homestead  act  passed  in  1916,  somewhat  over 
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45,000  applications  had  been  made  and  approved  by  October 
1,  191^/  In  the  bp^inion  of  those  best  informed,  most  of 
these  grazing  Homesteads  \^hich  afford  promise  of  support- 
ing a  family  have  been  applied  for. 

TOTAL  ARABLE  LAND. 

According  to  the  best  information,  we  have  in  all  about 
850,000,000  acres  of  land  at  present  in  crops  and  potentially 
available  for  the  production  of  crops  (see  PI.  LXII).  This 
is  45  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States, 
or  about  the  same  proportion  the  arable  land  of  France  is  of 
the  total  area,  and  some  5  per  cent  less  than  the  proportion 
of  the  land  in  Germany  that  is  arable.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  countries  have  practically  no  semiarid  area,  such 
as  covers  about  one-third  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  this  estimate  of  the  total  arable  land  of  the  United 
States,  although  smaller  than  those  made  heretofore,  is  too 
high  rather  than  too  low. 

Of  these  850,000,000  acres,  nearly  480,000,000  acres  were 
"  improved  "  in  191p.  The  remainder  consists  of  about  200,- 
000,000  acres  of  potentially  arable  forest  and  cut-over  land, 
of  which  probably  more  than  one-half  is  at  present  included 
in  the  190,000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  farms ;  60,000,000 
acres  of  swamps  and  other  wet  lands  awaiting  reclamation  by 
drainage ;  30,000,000  acres  of  potentially  irrigable  land ;  and 
about  80,000,000  acres  of  other  lands,  mostly  "unimproved 
land  other  than  woodland  "  in  eastern  farms  and  dry-farm- 
ing land  in  the  West. 

These  undeveloped  lands  may  provide  eventually  about 
3,000,000  farms,  an  increase  of  somewhat  less  than  50  per 
cent  over  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
But  unquestionably  the  better  and  the  best  land  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  develop  by  individual  effort  is  now  "im- 
proved "  land  in  farms,  and  much  of  that  which  remains  un- 
developed must  await  the  gradual  application  of  large 
amounts  of  capital  to  its  development,  supplied  either  by 
private  initiative  or  by  the  Government. 

The  1,000,000,000  acres  or  more  of  nonarable  land  consists 
of  about  360,000,000  acres  of  absolute  forest  land;  that  is, 
land  not  adapted  to  crops  but  where  climatic  conditions  per- 
mit the  growth  of  forests;  615,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land, 
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practically  all  in  the  Western  States ;  and  40,000,000  acres  of 
absolute  desert  land.  In  addition,  th^f^j-j^re  ^bout  40,000,000 
acres  of  land  at  present  in  cities,  jniral  highways,  and  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  an  amount  which  wUl  gradually  increase 
with  increasing  population. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS. 

All  these  estimates  refer  merely  to  the  potential  fitness  of 
the  land  for  agriculture,  and  do  not  take  into  account  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  found,  for  instance, 
that  360,000,000  acres  of  forest  will  not  be  suflficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  forest  products,  and  that  some  of 
the  lower  grades  of  potentially  arable  land  can  be  more 
profitably  utilized  for  the  production  of  timber.  In  fact,  as- 
suming that  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  forest 
products  will  gradually  decrease  to  half  that  at  present,  a 
very  conservative  estimate,  and  allowing  a  very  liberal  esti- 
mate of  the  rate  of  growth  of  forests  under  intensive  man- 
agement (33  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  annum),  the  country  will 
require  a  woodland  area  of  at  least  450  million  acres  for  a 
population  of  150  million  paople.  It  does  not  seem  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  forest  area  will  ever  be  reduced  to  360 
million  acres,  but  that  there  always  will  be  considerable  po- 
tentially arable  land,  mostly  of  poor  quality,  in  forest,  as  is 
th^  case  in  the  well-developed  countries  of  Europe  to-day. 
Similarly  it  is  practically  certain  that  an  appreciable  propor- 
tion of  the  land  suitable  for  crops  will  be  kept  in  pasture. 
At  present  the  ratio  of  improved  pasture  to  cropped  land 
in  the  United  States  is  about  one  to  four,  and  in  many  older 
and  more  highly  developed  agricultural  regions,  especially 
those  of  England  and  northern  France,  the  proportion  in 
pasture  is  much  greater. 

Also  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  probably  half  of  the 
370,000,000  acres  of  reclaimable  arable  land  is  at  present  in 
farms,  and  that  most  of  this  land  in  farms  is  unlikely  to  need 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  its  reclamation.  Farm- 
ers who  live  in  forested  regions  commonly  clear  off  a  few 
acres  of  timber  each  winter,  and  some  who  have  poorly 
drained  meadows  or  fields  put  in  a  few  lines  of  tile  each 
year.  In  this  way,  and  also  by  plowing  up  pasture  lands  for 
crops,  the  area  in  staple  crops  increased  37,000,000  acres  be- 
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tween  1914  ana  1918,  according  to' a  recent  estimate  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crog  Estimates,  an  increase  6'f  liearly  10  per  cent, 
which  is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  J^atiori.  This  4-year  increase  in  acreage 
of  the  staple  crops  is  equivalent  to  the  acreage  of  all  crops 
in  1910  in  the  I^^w  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina. 

Increased  production  of  agricultural  products  may  also  be 
expected  to  come  from  more  intensive  farming.  The  yields 
per  acre  of  thb  staple  crops,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
com,  have  shown  a  general  tendency  upward  during  the  last 
25  years. 

Yield  per  acre  of  f  leading  food  crops  in  the  United  States,  five-year 

averages  for  1866-1870  to  1900-1915. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Ba;reaa  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.] 


Years. 

Com. 

Wlieat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Potatoes. 

Bye. 

1866-1870 

Bu$kel9, 
25.4 
26.8 
27.1 
23.6 
23.7 
23.6 
26.0 
24.0 
27.2 
26.0 

BuMhels. 
11.0 
11.0 
12.0 
11.8 
12.1 
13.4 
13.2 
13.0 
14.6 
15.4 

BwkeU. 
28.6 
28.1 
27.6 
26.8 
25.2 
26.2 
28.6 
31.0 
28.0 
31.7 

BtuheU. 
24.3 
21.5 
22.7 
21.7 
21.8 
23.4 
23.4 
27.0 
24.4 
26.5 

Btuheli, 
04.4 
01.5 
85.3 
77.2 
6&7 
77.7 
8L0 
8&7 
06.6 
06.1 

Butkett. 
13.5 

187M875 

13.6 

1876-1880 

13.0 

1881-1885 

11.0 

1886-1800 

11.7 

180i-1895 ;. . 

•l3.7 

1806-1000 

14.5 

1001-1005 

15.0 

1006-1010 

15.8 
16.5 

1011-1015 

High  prices  of  agricultural  products  result  in  improved 
methods  aiid  increasing  intensity  of  culture,  as  well  as  in 
making  possible  the  cultivation  of  less  desirable  lands.  Both 
methods  of  increasing  production  should  be  and  will  be 
used ;  but  in  many  cases  the  application  of  more  capital  and 
labor  to  land  now  in  use  will  bring  greater  returns  than  the 
use  of  the  same  capital  and  labor  in  the  development  of  new 
lands. 

It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the  area  in  crops  will 
never  reach  the  estimated  possible  total  of  850  million  acres, 
but  that  with  increasing  cost  of  reclamation,  the  trend  will  be 
toward  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  more  fertile  or 
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favorably  situated  land  and  use  of  the  lower  ^ades  of  arable 
land  for  grazing  or  production  of  timber.  This  tFend  is 
illustrated  in  the  Northeastern  States  By*tbe  WJell-cultivated 
lowlands  and  the  so-called  abandoned  fanhs  in  the  high- 
lands. Farms  close  to  good  markets  can  be  bought  in  these 
States  for  less'than  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  In  the  densely 
populated  and  highly  developed  countries  qi  northwestern 
Europe,  where  an  approximately  stationary^  condition  has 
been  reached,  about  half  the  land  area  is  arable,  whereas  in 
the  hiunid  portion  of  the  United  States  about  38  per  cent  of 
the  land  area  is  "  improved  "—using  the  terminology  of  the 
Census.  As  geographic  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  potential  utilization  of  land  in  the  two  regions  are 
somewhat  similar,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  when  the 
population  of  the  United  States  becomes  as  dense  as  that  of 
northwestern  Europe  the  improved  land  will  be  about  half 
of  the  humid  area  of  the  Nation,  or  600  to  700  million  acres. 
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APPENDIX. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

College  instruction  In  agriculture  Is  given  In  the  colleges  and  universities 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  August  30.  1890, 
and  March  4,  1907,  which  are  now  In  operation  In  all  the  States  and  Territories 
except  Alaska.  The  total  number  of  these  institutions  is  09,  of  which  67  main- 
tain courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  23  States  and  Porto  Rico  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  departments  of  the  State  universities.  In  17  States 
separate  institutions  having  courses  in  agriculture  are  maintained  for  the 
colored  race.  All  of  the  agricultural  colleges  for  white  persons  and  several  of 
those  for  negroes  offer  four-jrear  courses  In  agriculture  and  its  related  sciences 
leading  to  bachelor's  degrees,  and  many  provide  for  graduate  study.  About  60 
of  these  institutions  also  provide  special,  short,  or  correspondence  courses  in 
the  different  branches  of  agriculture,  including  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  poultry  raising,  cheese  making,  dairying,  sugar  making,  rural  engi- 
neering, farm  mechanics,  and  other  technical  subjects.  The  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  departments  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  and  research  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  experiment 
stations  in  1918  was  10,924;  the  number  of  students  (white)  in  interior  courses 
in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  70,195 ;  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents (white)  in  the  whole  institutions,  111,267;*  the  number  of  students 
(white)  in  the  four-year  college  courses  in  agriculture,  9,574;  the  total  number 
of  students  in  the  institutions  for  negroes,  9,149,  of  whom  2,820  were  enrolled  in 
agricultural  courses.  With  a  few  exceptions,  each  of  these  colleges  offers  free 
tuition  to  residents  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located.  In  the  excepted  cases 
scholarships  are  open  to  promising  and  energetic  students,  and  in  all  opportuni- 
ties are  found  for  some  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses  by  their  own  labor.  The 
expenses  are  from  $125  to  $300  for  the  school  year. 

Agricnltural  coUegcB  U^  the  United  States, 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama. 


Arisona... 
Arkansas. 

Calitomia. 
Colorado.. 


Coimectioiit 
Delaware... 


Florida. 


Name  of  institution. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Agricultural  School  of  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
N^roes. 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas. 

Branch  Normal  College 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California. 

The  Sute  Agricultural  College  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  College 

State  College  for  Colored  Students 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Florida. 

Florida  Agricultural  and   Mechanical 
C<^lege  tot  Negroes. 


lyocation. 


Auburn 

Tuskegee  Institute . . 


Normal 

Tucson 

Fayetteville, 


Pine  Bluff. 
Berkeley.. 


Fort  Collins. 


Storrs 

Newark . . . . 

Dover 

Gainesville. 


Tallahassee. 


President. 


C.  C.  Thach. 
R.  R.  Moton.* 

W.  S.  Buchanan. 

D.  W.  Working.* 

Martin  Nelson.* 

J.  O.  Ish,  jr. 
T.  F.  Hunt.* 

C.  A.  Lory. 

C.  L.  Beach. 
8.  C.  MltcheU. 
W.  C.  Jason. 
P.  n.  Rolls.* 

N.  B.  Young. 


>  Including  only  institutions  established  under  the  land-grant  act  of  July  2, 1882. 
*  Not  including  students  in  correspondence  courses  and  extension  schools. 
» Principal. 
*Dean. 
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Agrioulfural  colleges  in  the  United  States — Continued. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


Georgia. 

TIawaii . 
Idabo... 


Illinois... 
Indiana . . . 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Michif^m.. 
Minnesota. 


Mississippi. 


Missouri % 


Montana 

Nebraska t. 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire. . 
New  Jersey , 


New  Mexico. 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma... 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


Porto  Rico. 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina . 


Bouth  Dakota. 
Tennessee 


Nstte  of  institution. 


Georf^  State  College  of  Agricalture 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

College  of  Hawaii 

Collie  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Idaho. 

College  of  Agrieulture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

School  of  Agriculture  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege 

The  College  bf  Aoiculture  of  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Kentucky. 

The  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  for  Colored  Persons. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Medianical  College. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Maine. 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture. . . 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  Eastern  Branch 
of  the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  *. . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  :  ^.         ' 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.*    . 

Lincoln  Institute 1*. 

Montana  Stat«CoUe^  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Nebraslm. 

College  of  Agrlcttlture  of  the  University 
of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  of  Rutgers  College  and  the  State 
University  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico  College  of  A^oulture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture . . . 

The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  EnglBeerlng. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College. 

North  Dakota  Agiicultural  College 

College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Agricultural  and  Normal  University 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

The  School  of  Aoiculture  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Colk>ge  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

The  Clomson  A^cultural  College  of 
South  CaroUna. 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Collpgo  of  Agriculture,  tTnlversity  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  Normal  School. 


Lodttion. 


Athens.... 
Savannah. 
Honolulu. 
Moscow... 


Urbana 

La  Fiayette.......... 

Ames J 


Maidiattan. 
Lexington. 


Prtokfort 

Baton  Rouge 

Scotland     Heights, 
Baton  Rouge. 


Orono. 


College  Park 

Princess  Anne.... 


Amherst 

Boston 

East  Lansing 

University     Farm, 

St.  Paul. 
Agricultural  College, 
// 

Alcorn 


Columbia. 
RoUa.,... 


Jefferson  City. 
Boieman , 


Lincoln 

Reno 

Durham , 

New  Brunswick..... 

State  College 


Ithaca 

West  Ralei^. 


Greensboro , 

Agricultural  College. 
Columbus 


Stillwater 

Langston 

Corvallis 

State  College 


Mayagues. 


Kingston 

Clemson  College. 


Orangeburg. 
Brookings... 
Knoxville... 
Kashvlllo... 


President. 


A.  M.  Soule. 
R.  R.  Wright. 
A.  L.  Dean. 
£.  J.  Iddings.i 

E.  Davenport.! 

J.  H.  Skinner.i 

R.  A.  Pearson. 

W.  M.  Jardine. 
T.  P.  Cooper.* 

O.  P.  Russell. 

T.  D.  Boyd. 

J.  S.  Clark. 

L.  S.  MerriU.t 

A.  F.  Woods. 
T.  H.  Klah.t 

K.  L.  Butterfield. 
R.  C.  Maclaurln. 

F.  S.  Kedde. 

R.  W.  Thatcher.! 

W.  H.  Smith. 
L.  J.  Rowan. 
F.  B.  MumfonLt 


Clement  RlchardsoiL 
Jas.  M.  Hamiltoo. 

E.  A.  Burnett.! 

0.  8.  Knight.! 

R.  b.  Hetsel. 

W.H.S.Demaresi. 

A.  D.  Crlle. 

A.  R.  Mann.i 
W.  C.  Riddiok. 

J.  B.  Dudley. 
E.  P.  Ladd.  • 
Alfired  Vivian.* 

J.  W.  Cantwell. 

J.  M.  Marquess. 
W.  J.-  Kerr. 
R.  L.  Watts.s 

R.  S.  Oanrood.i 

Howard  Edwards. 
W.  M.  Riggs. 

R.  S.  WUktnsoi. 

W.  E.  Johnson. 

H.  A.  Morgan.i 

W.  J.  Hale. 


iDean. 


*  Principal. 


•  Docs  not  maintain  courses  in  agriculture. 
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StMaorTeiTttiiry. 

LoqMlon. 

,      P^sldcnt. 

Anlcuttural  and  Hechanicol  CoQege  of 
Prsirle  View  Stale  Mormal  and  Indin- 

state  Cotleee  of  WashiDrton 

Coltop  of  Xplcaltive  of  Wwt  VirginU 

The  w2nV&Klnl.Collegl«t«  Institute . . 
CoUen  of  Ap^cultura  rflba  Univenlty 

Wyoming. 

CoUeesBMUn 

PraiilaVIew 

I.  0.  Osbonw.i  ' 

S^SSiii:::::::::: 

BIa<*abiiTE..: 

Hampton 

i.  H.  EgglenoD. 
J.  E.  ana* 

w«tvE*Sii.::: 

Uoi^^town 

J.  L.  Coulter.' 

Wyoming 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


y^il: 


Alabama  (Collpgc),  Aabflrn:  J.  F.  Dui 
Alabama    (Canpbrake)     --■  — ■' 

Alabama    {Taak«se(>).   Tuak^Kce   Institute : 

O.  W.  dtrer. 
Alaska,  aitka  (Rampart  Kodlah,  Palrbaohi, 

and  UatinniikB)  :  C.  C.  Oeorgeaon.' 
Arifona,  Tdcto"  •  T>   w.  "■-->-■ — 
ArkanasB.   Pajri 
California,  Brr 
ColoMdo.  Fort 


P.  QlUette. 
'El  Q.  JenklU. 


(Statel.     Npw 


Florida.  (^alnesTll 
Ooorgla,  Eiperlnx 

Guam:'  C   W.    B 

Hawaii    (Federal),   Bonololu :  i.   H.  Weat- 

gale." 
Hawaii  (Sugar  Planlen'),  HodoIqIo  :  H.  P. 

dabo,  MoMOW:  E.  J.  tddlngs. 
IlInoJB,  Drbana :  B.  DaTPBDort 
ncllana,  La  Fayptte :  C,  Q.  Woodbnn. 

owa,  Anipi>:  C.   T.  CurtlaB. 
Eanraa.  HanbatUo  :   P.  D.  ParreU. 
[pntacky,   Lpiineton  :  T.  P.  Cooper. 
Anialana       (Htafe).      Balonl 

LoDlalans   I  Northf.' Calhonii 


Ulchlgan.  Eaat  LanalDgj  R.  8.  8baw. 
MinnesolB,   Dnlveraity  Tarm,    St.   Paul  :  K, 

W.  Tbatcbpr. 
Uiaalaalppl.     Asrlcultural      College:  J.      R. 

Kick*. 
Hlanjurl  ( College  > ,  Columbia :  F.  B.  Uumtord. 


MlsioDrl   (Frutt),  Mountain  Orove : 


South  Dakota.  Brooklnn :  J.  W.  Wilson. 
Tenneaaee,    Knoivllle :  H.    A.    Morgan. 
Teiaa,  Colleg?  Stalion  ;  B.  Youngbiood. 
Clab.  Logan  :   F.   S.   Harris. 
Vermont.   BarHiiKton :  J.    L.    Hills. 
Virginia     -<Collcge),      Blacksburg :    A.     W. 

Drinkard.  it. 
Virginia   (Truck).  Norfolk:  T.  C.  Johnson. 
Virgin  iBlanda,  St.  Croli :  Longfleld  Smttli.' 
WaahlngtOD.    Pullman :   D.    C.    JobDSon. 
Went  Vlrglnls,  Morgaotown :  J.  L,  Coulter. 
WlaronalD,  Madiaon :  H.  U  Kusacll. 
Wyoming,  Laramie:  A.   D.  FavUle. 


STATE  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


Alabama :     Commlaalaner 

dl     ,. 

Agriculture, 

CalUomlB :  Secretary     of     tbe     CBlifomla 

'AcroDomlst  In  cliarEP. 

*  Address  :lBlandof  Ouam.TlaBanFraDdico. 


of  State  Board  at 


Colorado :  aei 

Agriculture 

Agrlcu  It  ure,~  H  a  rtfof  d .' " 
Delaware  :  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Ag- 

rlculture,  Dover. 
*  Animal  baabindman  In  charge. 
■  Acting  director. 
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Yearhook^f  the  \D&partme7U  of.  AgHcvltwre.' 


Florida:  Commlsst^wv^bf  Agrictiltiire, ^91tl-| 
lahaBsee.  ^    ■  •'  .  ju     ,-        i 

Georgia :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  At- 
lanta. -   .• 

Hawaii:  Secretary  of  Territorial  Board  ot 
Agriculture,  Honolulu..       '  :  < 

idahp:  Superintendent-  of '  Deplavtment  ofi 
Farm  Markets,  Boise. 

Illinois :  Director  of  Department  of  Ag- 
.riculture,  Springfield. 

Indiana :  Siecretary  of  State  Board  of  Ag- 


riculture, Indianapolis. 

ry    or   T 
culture,  Des  Moines. 


Iowa :    Secretary 


Department   of  Agrl- 


Kunsas:  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, Topeka. 

Kentucky :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Frankfort 

Louisiana :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Au- 
susta 

Maryland  :  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Kensington. 

Mnssachuaetts :  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Boston. 

Michigan  :  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, East  Lansing. 

Minnesota  :  Secretary  of  State.  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  Jackson. 

Missouri :  ISecretary  of  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, JeCTerson  City. 

Montana :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Publicity,  Helena. 

Nebraska :  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Lincoln. 

Nevada :  Secretary  of  State,  Carson  City. 

New  Hampshire :  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Concord. 

New  Jersey :  Secretary  of  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trenton. 


^ew  Mexico ;  Stat^*-  Land  Commissioner^ 
Santa  Fe. 

New   York :    CommtBsloner  of  Agricultnrcw 

'    Albany.  i, 

North  Carolina:  Commissioner  of  AgrlcuK 

^   ture,  Balelgh. 

North  Dakota :  Commiaaioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor,  Bismarck. 

Ohio :  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
tulre,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma :  Commissioner  of  Agricultore, 
Oklahoma. 

Oregoai :  Secretary  o£  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, Salem. 


Pennsylvania :  Secretary  of  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 
Philippine  Islands :  Director  of  Agriculture, 


Manila. 

Porto  Rico :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
snd  Labor,  San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island :  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Providence. 

South  Carolina :  Commissioner  of  Agricnl- 
ture,  Commerce,  and  Indastriea.  ColumbU. 

South  Dakota :  Commissioner  or  Immigra- 
tlon,  Pierre. 

Tennessee:  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Nashville. 

Texas :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Aus- 
tin. 

Utah :  Secretary  of  State,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont:  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  CTt. 
Albans. 

Virginia :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration,  Richmond. 

Washington :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture* 
Olympla. 

West  Virginia :  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Charleston. 

Wisconsin :  Commiseioner  of  Agriculture, 
Madison. 

Wyoming :  Secretary  of  State,  Cheyenne. 


STATE  OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 

EXTENSION  WORK. 


Alabama :  J.  F.  Duggar,  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  AuDurn. 

Arizona :  B.  P.  Taylor,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

Arkansas :  W.  C.  Lassetter,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Arkansas,  B%y- 
etteville. 

California :  W.  T.  Clarke,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. 

Colorado :  H.  T.  French,  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Colorado,  Fort  Collins. 

Connecticut :  H.  J.  Baker,  Connecticut  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Storr& 

Delaware :  H.  Hayward,  Delaware  College, 
Newark 

Florida :  iP.  H.  Rolfs,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture,  University  of  Florida,  Qainesville. 

Georgia  :  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Athens. 

Idaho :  L.  W.  Fluharty,  The  Statehouse. 
Boise. 

Illinois :  W.  F.  Handschln.  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Indiana  :  G.  I.  Christie,  Purdue  University, 
La  Fayette. 

Iowa :  R.  K.  Bliss,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

Kansas :  Harry  Umberger,»  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

Kentucky  :  Fred  Mutchler,  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Louisiana  :  W.  R.  Perkins.  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical college,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine :  L.  S.  Merrill,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Maine,  Orono. 


Maryland :  T.  B.  Symons,  Maryland  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  College  Park. 

Massachusetts :  R.  W.  Redman,^  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

Michigan:  R.  J.  Baldwin,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  Bast  Lansing. 

Minnesota:  A.  u.  Wilson,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Minnesota.  Uni- 
versity Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi:  R.  S.  Wilson,  Misslsslppt  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Missouri :  A.  J.  Meyer,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.  University  of  Missouri,  Colufflbia. 

Montana :  F.  S.  Cooley,  Montana  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Bozeman. 

Nebraska  :  W.  H.  Brokaw,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Nevada  :  C.  A.  Norcross,  College  of  Agri- 
culture. University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire :  J.  C.  Kendall.  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Durham. 

New  Jersey :  L.  A.  Clinton,  Rutgers  College 
and  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey, 
New  Brunswick. 

New  Mexico :  A.  C.  Cooley,  New  Mexico  CVil- 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
State  College, 

New  York :  A.  R.  Mann,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

North  Carol  Ina  :  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Nortk  Oaro- 
llne  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering, West  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota  :  Q.  W.  Randlett,  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College,  Agricultural 
College. 


^  Acting  director. 
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Ohio :  C.  S.  Wheeler;  College  of  'Anicul- 
ture,  Ohio  State  University,  Colambus. 

Oklahoma :  J.  A.  Wttson,  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,'  Still- 
water. 

Oregon:  O.  D.  Center,  Oregon  Agricuttural' 
College,  Corvallis. 

PennByfyania :  M.  S.  McDowell,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  State  College. 

Rhode  Island :  A.  B.  Stene,  Rhode  Island 
State  College,   Kingston. 

South  Carolina :  W.  W.  Long,  Clemson 
Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina, 
Clemson  College. 

South  Dakota :  C.  Larsen,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Brookings. 

Tennessee :  C  A.  Keffer,.  College  of  Agri- 
culture, UniTersity  of  Tennessee,  Knoz- 
vlUe. 


baa:  ClarengeidDinlty,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Sta- 
tion*   '• 

Utah:  J.  T.  Calne,  3d,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Utah,  Logan. 

Vermont:  Thos.  Bradleej  University  of 
Vermont  afld  State  Agricultural  College, 
Burlington. 

Virginia :  J.  M.  Jones,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Blacksburg. 

Washington:  W.  S.  Thomber,  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  Pullman. 

West  Virginia:  N.  T.  Frame.i  College  of 
Agriculture,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown. 

Wisconsin  :  K.  L.  Hatch.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Univezsity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Wyoming:  A.  B.  Bowman,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 


^Acting  director. 
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STATISTICS  OF  GRAIN  CROPS,  1918. 

CORN. 
Table  1. — Com:  Area  atid  production  in  undermentioned  countries ^  1916-1918. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1916 

1917 

lOlS 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  Statrs 

Acres. 
105,296,000 

Acren. 
116,730,000 

Aerei. 
107,494,000 

Bushels. 
2,566,927,000 

Bushels. 
3,06.5,233,000 

Busheh. 
2,582,814,000 

Canada: 

British  Columbia 

0) 

195,000 
55,000 

11,000 

Ontario 

160,000 
13,000 

160,000 
74,000 

6,960,000 
322,000 

6,960,000 
1,803,000 

5,6W,000 

Quebec 

1,272,000 

Total 

173,000 

234,000 

250,000 

6,282,000 

7,763,000 

6,947,000 

Mexico 

5 110,065,000 

Total 



1 

2,683,274,000 

1 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

9,928,000 

66,000 

697,000 

8,909,000 

8,716,000 

161,133,000 
1,570,000 
4,604,000 

68,839,000 
1,331,000 

170,660,000 

Chlo 

UruEuay 

Total 

10,691,000 

167,307,000 

EUROPE. 

Austri  a-Hungary : 

Austria  • 

4  362,000 
«  6, 194,000 

*8,aV),000 

4  180,550,000 

4  25,000,000 

4  7,000,000 

• 

Hungary  proper 

Croatia-Slavonia 

Bosnia-Ueraegovina 

Total    Austria- 
Uunearv 

220,600,000 

1 1 

t 

Bulgaria 

» 1,571,000 

812,000 
3,918,000 

, 

4  35,  aw,  000 

417,104,000 

81,547,000 

4  9,275.000 

4  86,412,000 

France 

738,000 
3,672,000 

Ml, 000 
3,459,000 

16,216,000 
75,452,000 

Italy 

Portugul 

Roumania 5.05t>.000 

1,077,000 

_  „     _ . 

Russia: 

Russia  proper 

Northern  Caucasia. . . 

2,865,000 
« 917,000 

62,207,000 
4  18,520,000 

Total  Russia 

3,782,000 

80,727,000 

412,000,000 

28,642.000 

150,000 

Serbia 

Spain 

1,154,000 
4,000 

1,175,000 
5,000 

1,169,000 
7,000 

29,369,000 
252,000 

24.141.000 

Pvi'itr4*rli>nd , 

358,000 

Total 

t                        . 

571,457,000 

'••""••••"""••['"""■''■■■■'"" 

IfllA. 

British  India 

6,679,000 

6,241,000 

142,000 

1,058,000 

100,080,000 

4,102,000 

14,083,000 

93,760,000 

3,705,000 

13,441,000 

Japan 

144,000 
1,069,000 

144,000 

Phi  lippine  Islands 

Total 

7,892,000 

7,441,000 

118,265,000 

110,906,000 

AFRICA. 

Algeri  a 

20,000 
1,685,000 
3,150,000 

» 

302,000 
63,757,000 
36,516,000 

100,575,000 

Egypt 

1,850,000 
2,740,000 

68,362,000 
26,3(M,000 

Union  of  South  Africa.. . . 

3,300,000 

29,708,000 

4,590,000 

4,855,000 

W,  366,000 



^  Less  than  600. 
«  Hgures  for  1906. 

98911"— YBK  1918- 


*  Oalicia  and  Bukowina  not  included. 
«  Figures  for  1916. 

-33 


» Figures  for  1914. 
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CORN— Continued. 
Table  1. — Com:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  191&-1918 — Contd, 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917 

191S 

AUSTRALARTA. 

Australia: 

Queensland 

Acres. 
146,000 
154,000 
22,000 

0) 
1,000 

.<4crrt. 
181,000 
155,000 
23,000 

Acres. 

Bushels. 
2,003,000 
3,773,000 
1,000,000 

16,000 

Bushels. 

3,019,000 

4,333,000 

1,172,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushds. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 

South  Australia 

Total  Australia 

324,000 

360,000 

6,794,000 

8,527,000 

New  Zealand , . . 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

340,000 

271,000 

425  UOO 

Total  Australasia... 

332,000 

366,000 

^  7,134,000 

8,801,000 

Grand  total 

3,642,103,000 

■ 

1  Less  than  500. 


Table  2. — Com:  Total  production  of  countries  named  in  Table  1,  1895-1916, 


Year. 

Production. 

'    Year. 

1 
Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1895.... 

2,834,750,000 

1901 

2,366,883,000 

1907 

3,420,321,000 

1913 

3,587,429,000 

1896.... 

2,964,436,000 

1902 

3,187,311,000 

1908 

3,606,931,000 

1914 

3,777,913,000 

1897.... 

2,587,206.000 

1908 

3,066,506,000 

1909 

3,563,226,000 

1915 

4,201,589,000 

1898:... 

2,682,619,000 

1904 

3,109,252.000 

1910 

4,031,630,000 

1916 

3,642,103,000 

1899.... 

2,724,100,000 

1905 

3,461,181,000 

1911 

3,481,007,000 

1900.... 

2,792,561,000 

1906 

3,963,645,000 

1912 

4,371,888,000 

Table  3. — Com:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1918. 

Note. — Flares  In  italics  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  we  estimates  of  the  Pepartment  of  Agri* 
culture.  Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to  th« 
published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  usetl  for  applying  percentage  esti- 
mates whenever  new  census  data  are  available. 


1  Aver- 

Production. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

1 

Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel,  contract.* 

Domestic 

exports, 

including 

com  meal, 

fiscal 
year  begin- 
ning July  1. 

Pw 
cent 

Year. 

Acreage. 

age 
yield 

per 
acre. 

December. 

Following 
May. 

of 
crop 

port^ 

Low.  nigh. 

Low. 

High. 

od. 

18Ji9. . . 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bushels. 

692,071,000 
838,795,000 

867,946,000 
708,320,000 
906,527,000 
874,320,000 
700,945,000 

1,094,255,000 
991,898,000 

1,092.719,000 
932. 27-.,  000 
850, 148, 000 

Cents.       Dollars.         Cts.     Ct$. 

Cts. 

as. 

Bushels. 

7,632,860 

4,248,991 

16,026,947 

12,493,522 

8,286,665 

2,140,487 

P.et. 
1.3 

1859. . . 

. 

.5 

1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1869. .  . 

34,307,000 
32,520,000 
34,887,000 
37,103,000 

25.3 
23.6 
26.0 
23.6 

47.4       411,451,000 
67.0       437,770.0UO 
46.8       424,0.57.000 
69.8       622,551,000 

53        62 
61         65 
38        58 
56         67 

64 
61 
44 
73 

79 

71 
51 

85 

1.8 

L6 

.9 

,2 

1870. .  . 
1871..  . 
1872. .  . 
1873..  . 
1874... 

38,647,000 
34,091,000 
35.527.000 
39,197,000 
41,037,000 

28.3 
29.1 
3a8 
23.8 

aa7 

49.4 
43.4 
35.3 
44.2 

58.4 

640,  .520, 000 
430,356.000 
385, 736. 000 
411, 961, (MX) 
496,271,000 

41         59 
36         39 
27         28 
40         49 
64         76 

46 

38 
34 
49 
53 

52 
43 
39 
59 
67 

10,07^553 
35.727,010 
40,154,374 
35,985^834 
30,025,030 

1.0 
8.6 
3,7 
3.9 
3.5 

i  No.  2  to  1908. 


Statistics  of  Com. 
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CORN— Continued. 

Table  3. — Com:  Acreage^  production^  value^  exports ^  etc,,  in  the  United  States^ 

1849-1918— Continued. 


Acreage. 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 

Production. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel,  contract.! 

Domestic 

exports, 

including 

com  meal, 

fiscal 
year  begin- 
ning July  1. 

Per 
cent 

Year. 

December. 

Following 
May. 

of 

crop 
ex- 
port- 

Low. 

CU. 

40 

40 

41 

30 

39 

'nigii. 

Low. 

Cts. 

41 

43 

36 

33 

32| 

High. 

ed. 

1876... 
1876. . . 
1877. . . 
1878. . . 
1879... 
tS79. . . 

Aerea. 
44,841,000 
49,033,000 
60,360,000 
61,585.000 
53,085,000 
62,369,000 

Bush. 
29.6 
26.2 
26.7 
26.9 
29.2 
28.1 

Bu$heU. 
1,321,069,000 
1,283,828,000 
1,342,658,000 
1,388,219,000 
1,647.902,000 
1,764,692,000 

1,717,436,000 
1,194,916,000 
1,617,025,000 
1.651,067,000 
1,796,628,000 

Centn. 
36.7 
34.0 
84.8 
31.7 
37.5 

Dollars. 
484,676.000 
436,109,000 
467,636.000 
440,281.000 
580,486,000 

as. 

47 
43 
40 
82 

Cts. 

46 

66 

41 

36 

36} 

Bushels. 
60,910,632 
72,652,611 
87,192,110 
87,884,892 
99,672,329 

P.ct. 
3.0 
6.7 
6.5 
6.3 
6.4 

1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 

02,318,000 
64.262,000 
65,660,000 
68,302,000 
69,684,000 

27.6 
18.6 
24.6 
22.7 
25.8 

39.6 
63.6 
48.6 
42.4 
36.7 

679,714,000 
769,482.000 
783.867,000 
668.051,000 
640,736,000 

361 

68 

49 

64 

34} 

42 
61 

SI 

41J 
69 
63} 
62 

46 

67 
49 

93,648,147 
44,340,683 
41,656,663 
46.268,606 
62,876,466 

5.5 
3.7 
2.6 
3.0 
2.9 

1885... 
1886... 
1887..  . 
1888... 
1889... 
t889.,. 

73,130,000 
75,694,000 
72,393,000 
75.673.000 
78,320,000 
7 i, 088 f 000 

26.5 
22.0 
20.1 
26.3 
27.0 
29.4 

1,936,176,000 
1,665,441,000 
1,456,161,000 
1,987.790,000 
2,112,892,000 
2,122,328,000 

1,489,970,000 
2,060,154,000 
1,628,464,000 
1.619,496,000 
1,212,770,000 

32.8 
36.6 
44.4 
34.1 
28.3 

635,675,000 
610,311.000 
646,107.000 
677.562.000 
697,919,000 

36 

§1 

36 

64 
32} 

60 

361 

36 

64,829,617 
41.368,684 
25,360,869 
70,841,673 
103,418,709 

3.3 
2.5 
1.7 
3.6 
4.9 

1890... 
1801... 
1892. . . 
1803... 
1894... 

71,971,000 
76,205,000 
70,627,000 
72.036,000 
62,582,000 

20.7 
27.0 
23.1 
22.5 
19.4 

60.6 
40.6 
39.4 
36.5 
45.7 

764.433.000 
836,439,000 
642,147,000 
691,626.000 
654,719,000 

39f 
40 
34} 
44l 

63 

69 

42} 

36 

47} 

66 

40} 

39 

36 

47 

«100 
44* 
38 
65} 

32,041,529 
76,602,285 
47,121,894 
66,489,529 
28,586,405 

2.2 
3.7 
2.9 
4.1 
2.4 

1895... 
1896... 
1897. . . 
1898... 
1899... 
1899... 

82,076,000 
81,027,000 
80,095,000 
77,722.000 
82,109,000 
94,914,000 

83,321,000 
91,350,000 
94.W4,000 
88,092.000 
92,232,000 

26.2 
28.2 
23.8 
24.8 
25.3 
28.1 

25.3 
16.7 
26.8 
25.5 
26.8 

2.151,139,000 

2,283,875,000 
1,902,968,000 
1,924,185,000 
2.078,144,000 
2,666,324,000 

2,iai,103.000 
l,522.52f),000 
2.523.648.000 
2.244,177,000 
2,467,481,000 

25.3 
21.5 
26.3 
28.7 
30.3 

644,986.000 
491.007.000 
601,073,000 
652,023,000 
629,210,000 

26 

22J 

25 

33i 

30 

26} 

23f 

27} 

38 

3U 

27J 

23 

32i 

32} 

36 

37 

101,100,376 
178,817,417 
212,055,543 
177,255,046 
213,123,412 

4.7 

7.8 

11.1 

9.2 

las 

1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1908... 
1904... 

35.7 
60.5 
40.3 
42.5  1 
44.1 

751,220,000 
921.556,000 

1,017.017,000 
952,869,000 

1,087,461,000 

36} 

62 

43} 

41 

43J 

40^ 

67} 

67 

43} 

49 

44 

47} 
48 

68} 

64} 

46 

60 

64} 

181,405,473 
28,028.688 
76,639,261 
58,222,061 
90,293,483 

a6 

1.8 
3.0 
2.6 
3.7 

1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909.. . 

94,011,000 
96,738,000 
99,931.000 
101,788,000 
108.771.000 
98,SSS,000 

28.8 
30.3 
25.9 
26.2 
25.5 
25.9 

2,707,994,000 
2,927,416.000 
2.592,320,000 
2,668,651,000 
2,772,376,000 
2,662,190,000 

41.2 
39.9 
51.6 
60.6 

1,116,697,000 
1,166,626,000 
1,336,901,000 
1,616,145,000 

42 
40 
57* 
56| 

60i 
46 
6U 
62i 

47} 
49 
67} 
72} 

60 
56 
82 
76 

119,893,833 
86,368,228 
55. 063, 860 
37,665,040 

4.4 
3.0 
2.1 
L4 

1909... 

67.9 

1,477,222,000 

62^ 

66 

66 

63 

38,128,498 

1.5 

19101.. 
1911... 
1912. .  . 
1913- . . 
1914... 

104.035,000 
105, 82.'),  000 
107,083.000 
105,820,000 
103,435,000 

27.7 
23.9 
29.2 
23.1 
25.8 

2,886,260,000 
2,531,488.000 
3,  I24,746,0r)0 
2,446,988.000 
2,672,804,000 

48.0 
61.8 
48.7 
69.1 
64.4 

1,384.817,000 
1,565,258,000 
1.520.454.000 
1.692,092.000 
1,722,070,000 

45J 

68 

47J 

64 

621 

60 
70 
64 

73^ 

68j 

52} 

76 

65i 

67 

50jr 

82} 
60 
72} 
66 

65,614,522 
41,797,291 
60,780,143 
10,725,819 
60,668,303 

Z3 
1.7 
1.6 
.4 
1.0 

1916... 
1916. . . 
1917... 
1918. . . 

106,197,000 
105,206,000 
116,730,000 
107,494,000 

28.2 
24.4 
26.3 
24.0 

2,994.793.000 
2,566,927,000 
3,065,233.000 
2,582,814,000 

67.5 

88.9 

127.9 

136.6 

1,722,680,000 
2,280,729,000 
3,920,228,000 
3,528,313,000 

69i 

88 
160 
135 

75 

96 

190 

155 

69 
152 
150 

78} 
174 
170 

39,896,928 
66,753,204 
49,073,263 

1.8 
2.6 
1.6 

I  No.  2  to  1908. 


>  Coincident  with  "comer." 


*  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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CORN— Continued. 

Table  4. — Com:  Revised  acreage^  producHon^  and  farm  vahUy  1879,  and  1889-1909, 

[Note.— This  revision  for  1879  and  1889-1909  consists  (1)  In  using  the  Departmont  of  Agriculture's  esti- 
mates of  average  yield  per  acre  to  compute,  from  census  acreage,  the  tot^il  production,  (2)  m  adjusting  the 
di'partraent's  c.^tlmat'3s  of  acrca-ro  far  each  year  so  aUa  bo  consistent  with  the  fo!lowln'»  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding census  acreage,  and  (3)  in  rocomputmg  total  farm  value  from  these  revised  production  flguros.) 


Year. 


1879 
1KS9 
1S90 
IKOI 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1S95 

is^ 
1897 

1898 
1809 
191)0 
19)1 
19)2 
1903 

1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Acreage. 


Acre*. 

62,^60,000 

7i,(m,0(jO 

70,390,030 

74,496,000 

72,610,000 

74,434,000 
69,396,000 
85,567,000 
86,560.000 
88,127,000 

88,304,000 
94,9U,000 
95,042,000 
94,636,000 
95,517,000 
90,661,000 

93,340,000 
93,573,000 
93,643,000 
94,971,000 
95,603,000 
98,383,000 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


BtuheU. 
29.2 
27.7 
20.7 
27.6 
23.6 

22.9 
19.3 
27.0 
28.9 
24.3 

25.6 
25.9 
26.4 
17.0 
27.4 
25.8 

27.0 
29.3 
30.9 
26.5 
26.6 
26.1 


Production. 


BusheU. 
1,823,103,000 
1,998,64^000 
1,460,406,000 
2,aWi,823-000 
1,713,688,000 

1,707,572,000 
1,339,6^,000 
2,310,9.'.2,000 
2,503,4>il,000 
2,144,553,000 

2,281,119,000 
2,454,620,000 
2,505, 14S,  000 
1,697,2W<,000 
2,620,699,000 
2,339,417,000 

2,520,682,000 
2,744,329,000 
2,895.822,000 
2,512,00.5,000 
2,544,957,000 
2,572,330,000 


Average 
farm 

price  per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Centi. 
37.1 
27.4 
50.0 
39.7 
38.8 

35.9 
45.1 
25.0 
21.3 
26.0 

28.4 
29.9 
35.1 
60.0 
40.0 
42.1 

43.7 
40.7 
39.2 
50.9 

60.0 
58.0 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 
676,251,000 
546,981,000 
729.647,000 
816,917,000 
664,390,000 

612,998,000 
604,523,000 
67H,4<W,0GO 
532,KK4.00O 
658,300,000 

042,747,000 
734,917,000 
878,243,000 
964,543,000 
1,OI«,7J5.000 
984,173,000 

1,101,430,000 
1,116,817,000 
l,l35.9f>9,000 
1,277,6' 7,000 
1,.V27,079,000 
1,507, 1S5, 000 


Table  5. — Com:  Acreage^  production^  and  total  farm  vaUu^  by  States^  1917  and  1918, 


Sute. 


Maine 

New  Ilampslurc 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conn  ecticut 

Nuw  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  (.^rohna 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Mi'^higan 

^^  Isconsin ....^ 

Mill  ncsota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Thousand 

Is  of  acres. 
1917 

Production 
(thousands  of  bushels). 

Total  value, 
basis  December  1  price 
( thousands  of  dollars). 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

27 

19 

1,215 

703 

2,029 

1,008 

28 

24 

1,260 

960 

1,890 

2,083 

45 

89 

1,710 

1,755 

2,907 

3,738 

40 

82 

2,080 

1,440 

3,536 

3,096 

13 

13 

672 

646 

1,030 

i;289 

56 

48 

2,800 

2,400 

4,788 

6,100 

820 

820 

29,520 

25,420 

51,660 

50,332 

279 

297 

11,4.19 

12,474 

17,158 

21,206 

l,5<i0 

1,575 

62,400 

61,425 

96,720 

93,flfi0 

235 

230 

7,285 

7,820 

9,90B 

10,94S 

686 

700 

24,010 

27,300 

32,414 

38,230 

2,000 

2,100 

66,000 

56,700 

80,600 

86,751 

N)0 

800 

24,800 

24,000 

44,640 

40,600 

3,0<i5 

2,920 

W,365 

68,400 

113,926 

99,380 

2,25C 

2,150 

38,250 

40,850 

74,588 

78,432 

4,590 

4,500 

68,850 

72,000 

113,602 

115,200 

8H0 

800 

14,080 

12,000 

19,430 

16,  ax) 

3,7UO 

3,9:jO 

133,200 

130,100 

173,160 

204,136 

5,138 

6,406 

109,5.'>4 

196,776 

201,709 

346,970 

9,900 

11,000 

351,450 

418,000 

421,740 

450,800 

1,610 

1,750 

48,300 

37,625 

62,790 

«,4» 

1,717 

1,918 

69,53S 

42, 196 

90,399 

6\7T9 

2,750 

3,000 

110,000 

91,S<)0 

122, 100 

10f).68> 

10,431 

11,  I'M) 

375, 624 

410,  7(D 

45s,261 

443,656 

6,093 

6,900 

133,860 

241,500 

191, 4:^ 

373^310 
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CORN— Continued. 

Table  5. — Com:  Acreagef  production,  and  total  farm  valut,   by  States,  1917  and 

1918 — Continued. 


State. 


Thousands  of  acres. 


Production 
(thousands  o(  bushels). 


1918 


North  Pakota 

t^outh  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I/ouisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ariwna 

Ut4ih 

NoArada 

Idaho 

Washington 

f^regon 

California 

United  States 


484 
8,182 
6,964 
6,130 
3,600 

3,500 
4,636 
3,900 
1,850 
6,900 

3,260 
2,700 

100 
40 

527 

170 

84 

24 

2 

23 
48 
44 

86 


107,494 


1917 


1918 


590 
3,350 
9,240 
9,156 
3,650 

3,600 
4,825 
3,786 
1,800 
6,900 

3,900 

2,674 

81 

35 

632 

170 

82 

20 

2 

18 
41 
42 
75 


116,730 


9,196 

108,188 

123,086 

43,523 

93,600 

84,000 
67,686 
66,300 
29,600 
00,000 

24,375 

35,100 

2,100 

1,000 

11,067 

4,260 

052 

672 

64 

020 
1,634 
1,364 
2,975 


2,582,814 


1917 


6,310 

93,800 

249, 480 

119,028 

114,975 

104,400 
77,200 
77,613 
32,400 
75,900 

33,150 

64,176 

1,012 

700 

10,640 

3,400 

864 

600 

60 

568 
1,517 
1,260 
2,400 


3,065,233 


Total  value, 
basis  December  1  price 
(thousands  of  dollars). 


1918 


11,955 
119,007 
157,550 

61,849 
136,656 

121.800 
100, 175 
100, 113 
47,656 
121,440 

39,976 

63,180 

2,836 

1,400 

14,940 

7,650 

1,999 

1,216 

134 

1,684 
2,778 
2,114 
6,742 


3,528,313 


1917 


8,018 
112,560 
299,376 
14S,  785 
139,120 

12.5,280 
96,  .500 

107, 106 
47,304 

126,753 

48,730 

89,846 

1,771 

1,225 

13,300 

6,392 

1,642 

860 

90 

865 
2,458 
1,890 
4,440 


3,920,228 


Tablb  6.— Com;  Production  and  distribution  in  the  United  States,  1897-1918. 

[000  omitted.] 


Old  stock 

on  farms 

Nov.  1. 

Crop. 

Total 
supplies. 

Stock  on 

farms  Mar.  1 

following. 

Shipped 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Propor- 
tion mer- 
chant- 
able. 

out  of 
county 
where 
grown. 

1897 

Bushrh. 

290,934 

137, H9t 

113.644 

92, 328 

BushfU. 
1,902,968 
1,924.185 
2,07K,144 
2.  ia5. 103 

Per  cmt. 
86  3 
83.8 
87.2 
85.6 
73.7 

83.1 
86.2 
90.6 
90.6 
80.9 

82.8 
86.9 
84.2 
87.2 
80.6 

85.5 
82.2 
85.1 
77.2 

83.8 
75  2 
85.6 

Per  cent. 
84.8 
86.8 
82.2 
86.9 
86.8 

Bush  eh. 
2,193.902 
2,062,079 
2,191,7ns 
2,197,431 
1,618,345 

2,552,915 
2,375,387 
2,547,727 
2,790,279 
3,047,049 

2,723,316 
2,739,775 
2,631,969 
3,001,956 
2,655,312 

3,189,510 
2,584,960 
2,752,850 
3,090,802 
2,654,835 
3.099,6M 
2,697,492 

Bus?irh. 

782,871 
800,533 
773,731 
776,166 
441,132 

1,050,653 

839,053 

954,268 

1,108,364 

1,297,979 

962,429 
1,047,763 

977,561 
l,ia5,378 

884,059 

1,290.642 
866,352 
910,894 

1,116,559 
7S2,303 

1,2.53,290 
881,476 

Bushels. 
411,617 

1898 

396,005 

1.H99 

348,008 

19(K) 

478,417 

ivoi 

95,825            1.522.520 

153,213 
657.296 

1902 

29,267 
131,210 

80, 246 

82,2i>5 

119,633 

130,996 

71, 124 

79,779 

115,696 

123,824 

64,764 
137,972 
80,046 
96,009 
87,908 
34.44S 
114,678 

2,623,648 
2,244,177 
2,467.481 
2,707,994 
2,927,416 

2,692,320 
2,668,651 
2,552,190 
2,886,260 
2,631,488 

3,124,746 
2,446,988 
2,672,804 
2,994,793 
2,566,927 
3,06.5,233 
2,582,814 

1903 

76.2 
76.0 

84.8 
88.4 

89.1 

77.7 
88.2 
82.6 
86.4 

80.1 
85.0 
80.1 
84.6 
71.1 
83.9 
60.0 

419, 877 

1904   

651.636 

19^ 

681.539 

1906 

679,544 
467, 675 

1907 

1908 

668,129 

19(;9 

635,248 

1910 

661,777 

1911 

617, 766 

1912 

680,831 

1913 

422,  (59 

1914 

498,285 

1915 

560, H24 

1916 

4.50,  ,5x9 

1917 

67S.  f'LT 

1918 

374,604 
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COHN— Continued. 
—Corn;    Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec,  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by  S 


I    Value 


97.30  75.19 
Si.S3ei.SiO 

s&^at.ao 

GL  SIKH.  40 

ei.ce:v.ao 
06.81  u.  so 

M.S3SI.0O 

4S.i3ei.ao 

43.Wfll.0O 
3137141.  IS 

Wsil47.3S 

15.03  17.17 

13.7133.15 


17.»34.7I 
IB.I)I».a« 


.S.  STJl&flO 
17.rai«.70 


24.Kl.li(B 
in.  86  IS.  35 

».Mu.n) 

4a3ii7i.a> 


I  llasol  uponlu-m  price  Dec.  1. 
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CORN— Continued. 
Table  9. — Com:  Condition  of  crop ^  United  States y  on  first  ofmorUhs  named,  1898-1918. 


Year. 


1898... 

1899... 

1900... 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 
P.et. 

Oct. 

1 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.c^t 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et.  P.et. 

P.et. 

90.5 

87.0 

84.1 

82.0 

1905.... 

87.3 

89.0 

89.5 

89.2 

1912.... 

81.5 

80.0 

82.1 

86.5 

89.9 

85.2 

82.7 

1906.... 

87.5 

88.0 

90.2 

90.1 

1913.... 

86.9 

75.8 

65.1 

80.5 

87.6 

80.6 

78.2 

1907.-.. 

80.2 

82.8 

80.2 

78.0 

1914.... 

85.8 

74.8 

71.7 

81.3 

54.0 

51.7 

52.1 

1908.... 

82.8 

82.5 

79.4 

77.8 

1915.... 

81.2 

79.5 

78.8 

87.5 

86.5 

81.3 

79.6 

1909.... 

89.3 

84.4 

74.6 

73.8 

1916.... 

82.0 

75.3 

71.3 

79.4 

78.7 

80.1 

80.8 

1910.... 

8.').4 

79.3 

78.2 

80.3 

1917... 

81.1 

78.8 

76.7 

86.4 

87.3 

84.6 

83.9 

1911.... 

80.1 

69.6 

70.3 

70.4 

1918.... 

87.1 

78.5 

67.4 

Oct. 


P.et. 

82.2 
65.3 
72.9 
79.7 
71.5 
75.9 
68.6 


Table  10. — Com:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  months  1909-1918. 


'>ato. 


Jan  1 

Feb. 1 

Mar.  1 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

June  1 

July  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

Average... 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 
69.6 

1913 

1.31.8 

90.0 

62.1 

66.2 

48.9 

13S.8 

95.8 

66.7 

72.8 

68.3 

50.6 

154.3 

100.9 

68.2 

75.1 

69.1 

-  52.2 

153.6 

113.4 

70.3 

75.1 

70.7 

53.7 

155.7 

150.6 

72.3 

77.7 

72.1 

66.8 

152.5 

160.1 

74.1 

77.9 

75.0 

60.6 

153.7 

164.6 

75.4 

77.7 

75.5 

63.2 

159.7 

196.6 

79.4 

78.9 

76.8 

65.4 

165.7 

175.5 

83.6 

77.3 

81.5 

75.4 

159.5 

175.1 

82.3 

70.5 

78.2 

75.3 

140.3 

146.0 

85.0 

61.9 

70.6 

70.7 

136.6 

127.9 

88.9 

57.5 

64.4 

69.1 

147.3 

129.2 

73.8 

71.2 

71.4 

59.4 

1912 


62.2 
64.6 
66.6 
71.1 
79.4 
82.5 
81.1 
79.3 
77.6 
70.2 
68.4 
48.7 


67.6 


1911        1910 


48.2 
49.0 
48.9 
49.7 
61.8 
55.1 
60.0 
65.8 
6.5.9 
65.7 
64.7 
61.8 


62.3 
65.2 
65.9 
65.5 
63.5 
65.2 
66.2 
67.2 
66.3 
61.1 
62.6 
48.0 


65.3       62.1 


1909 


60.7 
61.4 
64.7 
67.5 
71.9 
76.3 
77.0 
75.2 
71.0 
67.1 
62.2 
67.9 


Aver- 
age. 


70.5 
73.3 
76.6 
79.1 
85.2 
87.9 
89.4 
94.4 
94.0 
90.5 
81.2 
76.1 


65.9 


80.3 


Table  11. — Com  (including  meal):  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-lS,  1916. 1917. 

[  The  item  maicena  or  maizena  is  included  as  "Com  and  commeal."] 

Qenekal  note. — Substantially  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  expected  that 
the  world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among  sources  of  disagreement  are  these: 
(1)  Different  periods  of  time  covered  in  the  ''^year"  of  the  various  countries:  (2)  imports  received  in  ^ear 
subsequent  to  year  of  export;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  countries;  (4)  differ- 
ent praoti'^es  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination:  (5^ 
diderent  practices  of  recording  reexported  goods:  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  clerical 
errors,  which.  It  may  be  assumed,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  the  imports  given  are  imports  for  consumption  as  far  as 
it  is  feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  facts,  while  there  are  some  inevitable  omissions,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  official 
reports.  For  the  United  Kingdom,  Import  figures  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  available 
otherwise  total  imports,  less  exports,  of  "foreign  and  colonial  merchandise.''  Figures  for  the  United 
States  indade  Alaska,  rorto  Hico,  and  Hawaii. 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Country. 


Average, 
1909-1913. 


FROM— 

Argentina 

Austria-Himgary. . . 

Belgium 

British  South  Africa 

Bulgaria 

Netherlands. 

Roumania 


BuiheU. 

115,749 

268 

8,130 

4,075 

9,307 

8,750 

38.966 


1916 


1917 


(prelim.)    (prelim.) 


Bushels. 
113,143 

BusheU. 

6,629 

" 



Country. 

FROM— 

Russia 

United  States . . 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 

Total 


Average, 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

Bushels. 

30,034 

45,054 

201 

10, 452 

Bushels. 

97 

65,237 

Bushels. 

67,014 

270,986 

IMPORTS. 


INTO— 

Austria-Hungary. . . 
Belgium 

13,877 

25,801 

237 

10,629 

2,746 
11,440 
471 
18,708 
32,160 
14.895 

4,404 

1 

INTO— 

Netherlands 

Norway 

29,580 
1,079 
1,674 
335 
9,775 
1,476 
3,987 

82,976 
4,721 

27,514 
1,889 

1,240 

British  South  Africa 

48 
8,872 

99 
8,061 

Portugal 

Canada 

Russia 

322 
4,248 

Cuba 

Spain 

2,179 

Denmark 

17,721 

Sweden 

Egvpt 

Switzerland 

United  Kinedom... 
Other  countries 

Total 

4,767 
68,759 

France 

28,379 

Oermftny 

Italv 

2,184 

8,372 

1 

Mexico 

270,971 

] 

'                      
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WHEAT. 

Table  12. — Wheat:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countries,  1916-1018. 


Country. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 


Canada: 

New  Brunswick, 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan... 

Aiberta 

Other 


Total  Canada. 


Mexico 

Total, 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Argentina. 

Chile 

Uruguay.. 


Total. 


EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria* 

HunEttry  proper 

Croatla-SIavonia 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Total    Austria-Hun- 
gary  


An^a. 


I 


Production. 


1910 


ACTIS. 

62,316,000 


1917 


Acre^. 
45,089,000 


1918 


Acres. 
59,110,000 


1910 


636,318,000 


1917 


BuihcU. 
636,655,000 


1918 


BU9hiU. 
917,100,000 


14,000 

865,000 

2,726,000 

9,032,000 

2,605,000 

128,000 


15,370,0^0 


16,000 

770,000 

2,419,000 

8,273,000 

2,897,000 

351,000 


49,000 

714,000 

2,984,000 

9,249,000 

3,892,000 

465,000 


242,000 

17,931,000 

29,667,000 

147,659,000 

65,088,000 

2,294,000 


192,000 

16,318,000 

41,040,000 

117,921,000 

52,992,000 

6,280.000 


14,756,000  j  17,353,000  j    262,781,000  |  233,743,000 


189,301,000 


(') 


0) 


«  11,468,000 


16,420,000 

1,143,0J0 

95  J,  0^0 


16,089,000 

*  *7HJ,666 


17,875,000 

*i,'6i4,*666' 


IS  513, 0'K) 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark . . . 

Finland 

France" 

Germany... 

Greece 

Italy 

Luxemburtj. 
Netherlands. 

Nor^^ay 

Portugal 

Roumania.. 


M, 588,000 

4  8,2H8,000 

6  741,000 

•320,000 


10,937,000 


910,567,000 


172,620,000 

20,184,000 

9,867,000 


70,224,000 

24,067,000 

6,390,000 


219,431,000 
28,292,000 
12,860,000 


202,671,000       99,681,000 


*  28,286.000 
♦152,934,000 

*  1.5,000,000 
< 3,000.000 


M99,220,000 


Bossia: 

Russia  proper , 

Poland 

Northern  Caucasia . 


Total  Russia,  Euro- 
pean  


Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 


•  :»73.0(X} 
10,14S,000 
307,000 
124,000 
Turkey,  European « 19, 460, 000 


MOO, 

i2,n3H, 

152. 

7  8, 

12,429, 
«4,9o0, 

(') 
11,079, 

27, 

136, 

14, 

0) 

4 1 844, 


0(X) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 

000 


131,  OJX) 

16*439^666" 


10,556,000 
22,000 

122,000 
20.000 

685,000 


141.000 


11,927,000 


10,798,000 

24,000 

143.000 

20,000 


<  8,000,000 
38,241,000 

6,044,000 

•196,000 

204,9a<,000 

U41,076,000 

<  6,000,000 
176,530,000 

433,000 
4,035,000 

317,000 

6,640,000 

78,520,000 


4,296,000 
144*149,' 666* 


6,3-'0,tt»0 


139,999,000 
388,000 

3,452,000 
432,000 

6,560,000 


176,3''>S,tt» 

512.  nno 
4,823.000 


42,030,000 

•1,312,000 

MO,  021, 000 


53,363,000 


440.082,000 

•24,011,000 

<  127,631,000 


591,724,000 


10,340.000 
329.000 
139,000 


10,228,000 
377,000 
203,000 


*  10,000,000 

152,329,000 

8,979,000 

4,053,000 


142,074,000 
6,8M,000 
4,556,000 


135,7\>J,1>J0 

135,709,000 

6,610,000 

7,095,000 


United  Kingdom: 

Entjiand 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Total  United  King- 
dom   


Total, 


1,862,000 
50,000 
63. (KX) 
76.0:)0 


2,051,000 


l,8.Vi.000 

64.000 

61,000 

121,000 


2,104,000 


54,941,000 
1,466,000 
2,336,000 
2,916,000 


67,397,000 
1,726,000 
2.510,000 
4,717,000 


61,659,000  I    66,350,000       03,009,000 


1.699.. 504, 000  i. 


I- 


""  No  o?Ticiale<*tlmates. 
Figures  for  1907. 
Oaliciaand  Bukowina  not  included. 


4  Figures  for  1915.     '  Figures  for  1910. 

•  Figures  for  1914.     •  Excludes  territory  occupied  by  tbeemany. 

•  Figures  for  1913.     •  Figures  for  1911. 
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WHEAT — Continued. 
Table  12. — Wheat:  Area  tmd  production  of  uridenn^ntioned  countries ^  1916-1918— €on. 


Area. 


Production. 


CkMintry. 


ASIA. 


British  India  >. 
Cyprus 


Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

Formosa 

Korea 


Persia. 


1916 


A cres. 

30,320,000 

0) 


1917 


A  era. 
32,940,000 

(«) 


1918 


Acta. 
35,497,000 


1916 


1917 


191S 


Bushels. 
323,008,000 
»  1,924,000 


Bushel*.         Bvnhds. 
379,232,000  '  379,829,000 


1,304,000 

14,000 

•499,  (WO 


1,393,000 


1,486,000 


(') 


Russia: 

Central  Asia  (4  govern- 
ments of) »5, 421,000 

Siberia  (4  governments  I 
of) '»7,727,000 

Transcaucasia  (1  gov-  I 
emment) » 10,000 


Total. 


13,158,000 


30,137,000 

138,  aK) 

•6,146,000 


34,739,000  I    31,127,000 


•  16,000,000 


•44,132,000 

•50,308,003 

•126,000 


•94,566,000 


Turkey  (Asiatic) ; | | « 145, 519, 000 

Total : ! I    617,438.000 

AFRICA.  I 


Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Union  of  3outh  Africa. 


Total 

AU.STBALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland , 


3,272.000 

1,447,000 

1,482,000 

785,000 


6,986,000 


3,222,000 

1,116,000 

1,310,000 

755,000 


3,186,000 

1,286,000 

1,413,000 

925,000 


29,151,000 

36,543,000 

7,165,000 

6,477,000 


23,151,000 

29,834,000 

6,963,000 

4,790,000 


79,336,000 


49,199,000 

32,555,000 

8,451,000 

8,833,000 


Victoria I    3,680,000 


94,000  228,000 

I^ew  South  Wales 4, 189, 000  i    3, 806, 000 

""  3,126,000 

2,778,000 

1,567,000 

28,000 

1,000 


South  Australia. 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Other 


2,739,000 
1,7*4,000 
49,000 


427,000 
68,869,000 
60,366,000 
35,210,000 
18,811,000 
1,025,000 


2,163,000 
36,585,000 
61,162,000 
45,745,000 
16,103,000 
348,000 
14,000 


Total  Australia 

..    12,485,000  ' 

329,000 
..    12,814,000 

11,533,000 

9,880,000 

184,709,000 

152,420,000 

114,866,000 

New  Zealand . . . .  r .  r  .  , .  t 

219,000 

294,000 

7,108,000 

5,083,000 

6.761.000 

Total  Australasia . . . 

11,752,000 

191,817,000 

157,503,000 

121.627,000 

Grand  total 

3,701,333,000 

,                    1 

i  Includes  Native  States.       *  No  official  estiniates.       •  Figures  for  1915.       *  Figures  for  1911. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Table  13. — Wheat-  Total  produelion  of  anmtria  named  in  Table  It,  1891-1916. 

Year. 


Production. 

Y«.r. 

Production. 

y«r. 

fiuiAfh. 

2,  aw,™,  wo 
sioeojiniuno 

3,119,813,000 
3,103,542,000 

1905 

ivn'.'.V.'. 

Sxiihdi. 
3,3!7,0W,O00 
3,  «4, 3*1, 000 
8,133,905,000 
3,182,105,000 

3[575'(K.5!000 
3,551,795,000 

9  1 

9  3 

9  :•'.'.'.'. 
9  0 

BuAth. 
3,79I,B,M,000 
<,  127, 137,000 
3, 585.  VIA.  000 
1,]77.fiKS,0UI 
3.7UI,333,0O> 

Table  14. — Wheat:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  trndermenliimed  countries,  1890-1013. 


Yfor. 

Sut^ 

pcan).' 

Btahrlt. 

..»., 

"pS"7 

Fnince." 

rniled 

Butlul,. 

BiuttU. 
8.9 
9.7 

Biuhd,. 

Bvilult. 

•3 

B<UhtU. 

ai.5 
wis 

32.* 

I3!» 

17:0 
15  5 

1 

29^0 

30^5 
39.8 

33^0 

23-2 
15^9 

11 

1 

L  Bushels  aF  flO  pounds. 


WlDcticstcr  bushels. 


nlAe  United  StaUt, 


NOTI.— FLiura' 
Bullure.  EsIiDiK 
the  puhlishc'l  uu 


daU  ue  avulUlile, 


I  mates  of  the  Deputmmt  ot  Agtl* 
Misused  [ur  upplfiJig  i>eroeubi(« 


hi'^fj. 

H 

Preduollan. 

S 

Clifnieo  CO 
sfiflng.' 

',5S.S 

Domestic 
flour,  n^xl 

Tor 
oaf 

Yeai. 

.^^.alue 

-^tu... 

F..ri 

.h„ 

L.>.v.jlllgh 

IrtlW. 

0., 

UIgli 

^fr«. 

Bw* 

l.'i'!,noo,nnn 

a3.%a8,'i,nno 
2*1,;22,««) 

3^;ii»;UlM 

rrw.. 

D-rfJaH. 

fl».*fl.. 

iwi"!" 
1J.1W... 

IKliH... 

i,i,4W.flro 

18,r>!B,000 

at|w!i»io 

9,0 

'S 

232,110,000 

3*.:3,s;;i»m 

!?S 

78 

79 

ill 

9a 
93 

12,»4«,911 

M.323.W4 

53;90i;7MI 

S::: 

2f.7!n7^i>iiii 

27>.,52'.',l«') 

107 

98 

78 

11 

94 

3h;99s;;5s 

:a;9i2;'si7 

1^1 

ii 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Table  15. — Wheat:  Acrtage,  furoduction,  value,  exporUy  etc^inthe  United  States, 

1849-1918— Conimned, 


Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel,  No.  1  northern 

Aver- 

spring. 

Domestic 

Per 

Aver- 

age 

(arm 

price 

.per  , 

r          ^ 

exports,  in- 
cluding 
flour,  flsoBil 
year 

cent 

of 

crop 

ex- 

Year. 

Acreage 
harvested. 

age 

yield 

per 

Production. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

December. 

Following 
May. 

acre. 

busbel 

beginning 

port- 

Dec.'l. 

JiUy  1. 

ed 

x^^ W*  A  • 

Tx)W. 

High. 

Low. 

Hlgli. 

v\l.« 

AcTci. 

BuA. 

Bu»htU. 

Cents. 

DoZlnw. 

Cts. 

a*. 

CtJt. 

Cts. 

Bushels. 

r.et. 

rs7,>... 

26,382,000 

11.1 

292,136,000 

89.5 

261,397,000 

82 

91 

89 

100 

74,750,682 

25.6 

1.S76... 

27,627,000 

10.5 

289,356,000 

97.0 

280,743,000 

IM 

117 

130 

172 

57,043,936 

19.7 

re77... 

26,278,000 

13.9 

364,194,000 

105.7 

385,089,000 

103 

108 

98 

113 

92,141,626 

25.3 

LH7S... 

32,109,000 

13.1 

420,122,000 

77.6 

325,814,000 

81 

84 

91 

102 

150,502,506 

35.8 

1H79... 

32,546,000 

13.8- 

448,757,000 

110.8 

497,030,000 

122 

133i 

112) 

119 

180,304,181 

40.2 

1679,.. 

3S,430,(JOO 
37.987,000 

1S,0 
13.1 

459,J^86,0O0 
498,550,000 

1880.  . . 

96.1 

474,202,000 

93i 

1095 

101 

112} 

186,321,514 

37.4 

1881... 

37,709,000 

10.2 

383,280,000 

119.2 

456,880,000 

124} 

129 

123 

140 

121,892,389     31.8 

1Sk2. . . 

37,067,000 

13.6 

504.185,000 

88.4 

445,602,000 

9l{ 

94^ 

108 

113f 

147,811,316     29.3 

1883... 

36,45<l,000 

11.6 

421,086,000 

91.1 

383,649,000 

94| 

99j 
7&i 

85 

»4 

111,534,182     26.5 

1S84... 

39,476,000 

13.0 

512,765,000 

64.5 

330,862,000 

69 

85} 

90| 

132,570,366     25.9 

1H85... 

34,189,000     10.4 

357,112,000 

77.1 

276,320,000 

82i 

89 

72t 
80} 

79 

94,565,793     26.5 

1886. .. 

36,806,000 

12.4 

457,218,000 

68.7 

314,226,000 

75i 

79i 

88i 

153,804,969     33.6 

1H87... 

37,642,000 

12.1 

456,329,000 

68.1 

310,613,000 

75 

794 

8U 

89! 

119,625,344 

26.2 

18K'<.  .. 

37,336,000 

11.1 

415,868,000 

92.6 

385,248,000 

96 

105 

77. 

95) 

88,600,743 

21.3 

is'^d... 

38,124,000 

12.9 

490,560,000 

69.8 

342,492,000 

76f 

m 

89] 

100 

109,430,467 

22.3 

1SH9... 

83,680,000 
36,087,000 

1S.9 
11.1 

468,37^,000 
399,262,000 

1^00... 

83.8 

334,774,000 

87| 

921 

98i 

108\ 

106,181,316 

26.6 

I  sin... 

39,917,000 

15.3 

611,781,000 

83.9 

513,473,000 

89} 

93i 

80 

851 

225,665,811 

36.9 

is.)2... 

38,5.'>4,000 

13.4 

515,947,000 

62.4 

322,112,000 

695 

73 

68J 

76i 

191,912,635 

37.2 

I'^').!... 

34,629,000 

11.4 

396,132,000 

53.8, 

213,171,000 

59J 

64J 
63} 

524 

60i 

164,283,129 

41.5 

1^94... 

34,882,000 

13.2 

460,267,000 

49.1 

225,902,000 

52} 

601 

S5| 

144,812,718 

31.6 

1895... 

34,047,000 

13.7 

467,103,000 

60.9 

237,939,000 

53j 
744 

64} 

57J 

68} 

671 
97l 

126,443.968 

27.1 

18l>6... 

34,619,000 

12.4 

427,684,000 

72.6 

310,598,000 

93t 

145,124,972 

33.9 

18'.)7... 

39,465,000 

13.4 

630,149,000 

80.8 

428,547,000 

92 

109 

117 

185 

217,306,005 

41.0 

1S98... 

44,055,000 

15.3 

675,149,000 

58.2 

392,770,000 

62f 

70 

68} 
63J 

79* 
67j 

222,618,420 

33.0 

1H09... 

44,5a3,000 

12.3 

547,3(M,000 

68.4 

319,545,000 

64 

69) 

186,096,762 

34.0 

1S09... 

59,589,000 
42,495,000 

It.  6 
12.3 

668,534,000 
522,230,000 

1900... 

61.9 

323,615,000 

69i 

74i 

70 

75} 

215,990,073 

41.4 

1901... 

49,896,000 

15.0 

748,460,000 

62.4 

467,360,000 

73 

79} 

72} 

76+ 

234.772.516 

31.4 

1902... 

46,202,000 

14.5 

670,063,000 

63.0 

422,224,000 

771 

77| 

74 

80|   202:906,598 

30.3 

1903... 

49,465,000 

12.9 

637,822,000 

69.5 

443,025.000 

87 

87 

101) 

120,727,613 

18.9 

19(M... 

44,075,000 

12,6 

652,400,000 

92.4 

510,490,000 

115 

122 

89) 

113} 

44,112,910 

8.0 

1905... 

47,854,000 

14.6 

692,979,000 

74.8 

518,373,000 

82^ 

90 

80J 

87J 

97,609,007 

14.1 

1906... 

47,306,000 
45,211,000 

47,557,000 

15.5 
14.0 
14.0 

735,261,000 
634,OS7,000 
664,602,000 

66.7 
87.4 
92.8 

490,33:^,000 
554.437,000 
616,826,000 

sT 

106 

146,700,426 
163,043,669 
114,268,468 

20.0 

1907... 

25.7 

1908... 

ioei* 

'ii2  ■ 

*i26)' 

137*' 

17.2 

1909... 

46,723,000 

U,m,uuo 

15.8 

737.189,000 
683,519,000 

1909... 

"98.6" 

668,680,000 

'm" 

"ii9J' 

"ioo  ' 

"ii9i" 

'87,"364,'3i8' 

•  •  •  •  » 

12.8 

1910 ».. 

45,681,000 

13.9 

635,121,000 

88.3 

561,051,000 

104 

110 

98 

loa 

69,311,760 

10.9 

1911... 

49,54;<,000 

12.6 

621,338,000 

87.4 

543,06.3,000 

105 

110 

115 

122 

79,689,404 

12.8 

1912... 

45,814.000 

15.9 

730,267.000 

76.0 

555,280.000 

85 

90f 

90) 

96 

142,879,596 

19.6 

1913... 

50,184,000 

15.2 

763,380,000 

79.9 

610,122,000 

89) 

93 

96 

100 

145,590,349 

19.1 

1914... 

53,541,000 

16.6 

891,017,000 

98.6 

878,680,000 

115 

131 

141 

164) 

332,464,976 

37.3 

1015... 

60,469,000 

17.0 

1,02'>,801,000 

91.9 

942,303,000 

106 

128) 

116 

126 

243,117,026 

23.7 

19ir». .. 

52,316,000 

12.2 

636,318,000 

160.3 

1,019,968,000 

l.Wi 

190 

258 

340 

203,573,928 

32.0 

1917... 

45,089,000 

14.1 

636,0)55,000 

200.8 

1,278,112,000 

220    '  220 

220 

220 

132,579,533 

20.8 

1918... 

59,110,000 

15.6 

917,100,000 

204.4  : 1.874.623.000 

220       220 

'                  w 

1 

^  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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WHEAT— CJontinoed. 
Table  16. — W7»eat:  Revised  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  1879,  and  1889-J909, 

[See  head  note  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1879. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 

1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 

1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 

1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


Average 

Acreage  har- 
vested. 

Ayeraoe 

yield 
per  acre. 

Production. 

farm 

price  per 

bashel 

Dec.  1. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Acres. 

Bushel*. 

Bvshels. 

CenU. 

Dollarw. 

36,^50,000 

i4.1 

496,435,000 

Iia6 

649,219.000 

83,580,000 

12.9 

434,383,000 

69.5 

301.800.000 

34,048,000 

11.1 

378,097,000 

83.3 

315,112.000 

37,826,000 

16.5 

684,504.000 

83.4 

487,463,000 

39,552,000 

13.3 

627,986,000 

62.2 

328.329,000 

37,934,000 

1L3 

427,653,000 

63.6 

228.600,000 

39,425,000 

13.1 

516,485.000 

48.9 

252.709,000 

40,848,000 

13.9 

569,456,000 

6a3 

286.539.000 

43,916,000 

12.4 

644,193,000 

71.7 

390.346,000 

46,046,000 

13.3 

610,264,000> 

80.9 

493,683,000 

61,007,000 

16.1 

772,163,000 

68.2 

449,022,000 

6S, 689, 000 

IZl 

636,051,000 

68w6 

372,9K2,0QO 

51,387,000 

11.7 

602,708,000 

62.0 

373,578.000 

52,473,000 

16.0 

789,538,000 

6Z6 

494.096,000 

49,649,000 

14.6 

724,628,000 

63.0 

456,630,000 

61,632,000 

1Z9 

664,643,000 

69.6 

461,605.000 

47,825,000 

12.6 

696,375,000 

92.4 

651.128,000 

49,389,000 

14.7 

726,3»(,000 

74.6 

642,119.000 

47,800,000 

15.8 

757,195,000 

66.2 

601,356,000 

45,116,000 

14.1 

637,981,000 

86.6 

652,074,000 

45,970,000 

14.0 

644.656,000 

92.2 

694.092.000 

U,lt>2,000 

15.8 

700,434,000 

98w4 

689,108,000 

Table  17. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Acreage j  production^  and  farm  value  Dec,  1,  by 

States  in  1918,  and  United  Sjates  totals,  1890-1917, 


[000  omitted.] 


State. 


Me 

Vt 

N.Y.. 

Pa 


1918. 


Del.... 
Md.... 

Va 

W.  Va. 
N.C... 


8.C. 
(Ja... 
Ohio. 
Ind.. 
HI... 


Mich. 
Wis.. 
Minn. 
Iowa. 
Mo... 


N.  Dak. 
8.  Dak. 
Nebr . . . 
Kaus... 
Ky 


Winter  wheat. 


Acre- 
age 
sown 
in  pre- 
ceding 
601. 


Aaes. 


450 

106 

1,530 

146 
770 

1,313 
355 

1,036 

210 

400 

2,350 

2,370 

2,602 

941 
112 

85 

375 

3,120 


Acre- 
age 
har- 
vested. 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Acres, 


Bu. 


I 


135 
3,13,5 
9,S97 

952 


380 

100 

1,464 

133 

732 
1,300 

348 
1,015 

205 

356 

2,275 

2,346 

2,524 

715 
58 
69 

300 
3,074 


115 
3,016 
7,217 

933 


18.0 
17.0 
17.0 

13.0 
15.5 
12.0 
14.2 
7.0 

11. 0 
10. 2 
19.0 
21.0 
21.6 

14.0 
22.0 
20.0 
20.5 
17. 2 


Bush. 


6,840 

1,700 

24,718 

1,729 

11,346 

15,600 

4,942 

7,105 

2,255 

3,631 

43,225 

49,266 

64,266 

10,010 
1,276 
1,3S0 
6,150 

62,873 


17.0  t  1,955 

11.1  ;  33.478 
14.1  101,760 
13.0,  12,129 


Aver- 
age 
bum 
price 
Dec. 
1. 


Cts. 


216 
215 
214 

222 
219 
219 
221 
230 

260 

266 
212 
208 
206 

209 
205 
204 
200 
205 


199 
197 
199 
214 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 


DoUars. 


14,706 

3,655 

62,897 

3,838 
24,848 
34,164 
10,922 
16,342 

6,863 

9,658 

91,637 

102,473 

112,873 

20,921 

2,616 

2,815 

12,300 

108,390 


3,890 

65,952 

202,502 

26,966 


Spring  wheat. 


Acre- 
age. 


Acres. 
23 
18 
60 


15 

7 

260 

39 

348 

3,730 

750 

18 

7,770 

3,650 

812 

31 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Bu. 
22.0 
22.0 
20.0 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bush. 
606 
396 
1,000 


21.6 
23  0 
26. 9 

18.1 
24.6 
21.0 
ISO 
15  6 

130 

19. 0 

11  9 

8.0 


322 

161 

6,726 


706 
8,561 
78,330 
13,500  i200 

281   205 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec. 
1. 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  I. 


237 
231 
215 


212 
206 
206 


209 
206 
204 


101,010 

69,360 

9,663 

248 


203 
190 
197 
199 


Dollars. 

1,190 

015 

2,160 


6(9 
335 


W, 


1, 475 

U,5S0 

159,708 

27,000 

a05,Q80 

136,001 

19,  Q» 

404 


Statistics  of  Wheat. 
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Table  17. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Acreage^  vroductUm^  cmdjarm  value  Dec,  1,  by 
States  in  1918,  and  United  States  totals,  1890-1917— Contixmed. 


[000  omitted.] 


State. 


Winter  wheat. 


Acre- 
age 
sown 
in  pre- 
ceding 
laU. 


Tenn. 

Ala.. 

Miss. 

Tex. 

Okla. 


1918. 


Ark.... 
Mont... 
Wvo.... 
Colo---. 
N.  Mex. 


Arts.. 
Utah. 
Nov.. 
Idaho. 

Wash. 
Oreg.. 
CalU. 


Acrr$. 

765 

144 

36 

1,622 

3,264 

260 
775 
87 
685 
140 

44 

165 

5 

315 

422 
650 
633 


Acre- 
age 
har- 
vested. 


ACTfS. 

750 

140 

30 

892 

2,611 

254 
682 
80 
430 
127 

38 

160 

6 

296 

401 
635 
606 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Bu. 
10.0 
9.5 
16.5 
10.0 
12.6 

12.0 
12.0 
24.0 
16.5 
10.0 

26.0 
16.6 
29. 0 
22.0 

23.5 
17.0 
15.0 


Produc- 
tion. 


U.  S I  42,301 

1917 ilo,534 

1916 39,203 

1915 42,881 

1914 37,128 

1913 33,618 


1912 33,215 

1911 32,648 

1910 ,  31,656 

19001 '  :9,301 

1908 31,646 

1907 31,666 

1906 *  31,312 

190.J 31,155 

31,654 
34,071 

32,432 
30,LS3 
30,h83 
29,954 
27,642 

24,765 
23,3S3 
24,224 
21,553 


1904. 
1903. 

1902. 
10()l. 
1900. 
1M». 
1898. 

1897. 

1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 24,3.>9 


36,704 


27, 257 
34,709 
41,308 
36,008 
31,699 

26,571 
29,162 
27,329 
27,151 
30,349 

28,132 

29,600 
29,864 
26,866 
32,511 

28,581 
30.240 
26,236 
25,358 
25,745 

22,926 
22,794 
22,609 
23,519 

23.118 
26,209 
27, 524 
23,520 


15.2 

15.T 
13. 8 
16. 3 
19.0 
16.5 

15.1 
14.8 
15.9 
15.5 
14.4 

14.6 
16.7 
14.3 
12.4 
12.3 

14.4 
15.2 
13. 3 
11.5 
14.9 

14.1 
11.8 
11.6 
14.0 

12.0 
13.7 
14-7 
10.9 


Bttsh. 

7,500 

1,330 

496 

8,920 

32, 899 

3,048 
8,184 
1,920 
7,095 
1,270 

988 

2,656 

145 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec. 
1. 


Ct8. 

214 
246 
260 
215 
201 

207 
194 
180 
195 
210 

240 
188 
206 


6,556  |192 

9,424  'l96 

10,795  '201 

7,590  216 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 


Spring  wheat. 


Acre- 
age. 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


558,449  1206.7 


412,901 
480,553 
673,947 
684,990 
623,661 

«fv9|  919 
430,666 
434,142 
419,733 
437,906 

409,442 

492,888 
428,463 
332, 935 
399,867 

411,789 
458,835 
350,025 
291,706 
382,492 

323,616 
267,934 
261,242 
329,290 

278,469 
359,416 
405,116 
2:5,374 


202.8 

162.7 

94.7 

98.6 

82.9 

80.9 
88.0 
88.1 
102.4 
93.7 

88.2 
68.3 
78.2 
97.8 
71.6 

64.8 
66.1 
63. 3 
63.0 
62.2 

86.1 
77.0 

67.8 
49.8 

56.3 
65.1 
88.0 
87.5 


Dollars. 

16, 

050 

3, 

268 

1 

238 

19 

178 

66, 

127 

6, 

309 

16, 

877 

3 

629 

13 

836 

2; 

667 

2, 

371 

4, 

993 

299 

12, 

688 

18, 

471 

21 

698 

16, 

ov4 

1,154, 

200 

837, 

237 

781, 

906 

638, 

149 

675, 

623 

433, 

995 

323, 

672 

379, 

151 

382, 

318 

426, 

184 

410; 

'xm 

361, 

217 

336, 

435 

334, 

987 

325, 

611 

286, 

243 

266 

727 

303, 

227 

221, 

668 

183 

767 

237, 

736 

276, 

323 

206, 

270 

150, 

944 

164, 

022 

156, 

720 

231, 

037 

zm, 

415 

223, 

362 

Acres. 


Bu. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bush. 


1,380 

180 

312 

86 


160 

37 

647 

1,790 
403 


22,406 

17, S32 
17,607 
19, 161 
17,633 
18,486 

19,243 
20,381 
18,352 
17,  111 
17,206 

17,079 
17,706 
17,990 
17,209 
16,954 

17,621 
19,656 
16,259 
19,235 
18,310 

16,530 
11,^25 
11,438 
11,364 

11,511 
12,345 
12,393 
12,567 


12.6 
26.0 
20.0 
24.0 


23.8 
26.0 
21.0 

9.6 
11.0 


17,260 
4,680 
6,240 
2,064 


3,808 

926 

11,487 

17,005 
4,433 


16.0  I  358,661    200.9 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec. 
1. 


Cts. 


194 
189 
196 
210 


188 
206 
192 

196 
201 


12.5 
8.8 
18.4 
11.8 
13.0 

17.2 
9.4 
11.0 
15.4 
13-2 

13.2 
13.7 
14.7 
12.8 
14.0 

14.7 
14.7 
10.6 
13. 3 
16.0 

12.5 
13. 5 
18.0 
11.6 

10.2 
12.7 
16.7 
11.4 


223,754 
165,765 
351,854 
206,027 
239,819 

330,348 
190,682 
200,979 
263,646 
226,694 

224,646 
242,373 
264,517 
219,464 
237,966 

268,274 
289,626 
172,204 
255,698 
292,657 

206,533 
159,750 
205,861 
130,977 

117,662 
156,  fiSl 
206,665 
143,^90 


197.0 

152.8 

86.4 

98.6 

73.4 

70.1 
86.0 
88.9 
92.5 
91.1 

86.0 
63.6 
69. 3 
84.2 
65.9 

60.2 
66.7 
59.1 
53.1 
53.0 

74.2 
65.3 
42.3 
47.2 

48.0 
56. 3 
76.0 
77.4 


Farm 
value 
Dec.l. 


Dollars. 


33,465 
8,846 

12,168 
4,334 


7,159 

1,906 

22,055 

33,330 
8,910 


720, 423 

440,876 
238.062 
301,154 
203,057 
176,127 

231,708 
163,912 
178, 7i3 
242,496 
206,496 

193,220 
153,898 
183,386 
184,879 
156,782 

155,497 
1M,133 
101,847 
135,778 
155,034 

153,224 

104, 3k8 
86,995 
61,880 

66,451 

88,075 

157,058 

111,411 


1  Census  acreage  and  production. 
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WHEAT — (Continued. 

Table  18. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:   Yield  per  acre  in  States  producing  6ot^,  far  lO 

years. 

WINTER  WHEAT. 


State. 


New  York. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan . . 


Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


South  Dakota . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 


Wvoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 
Utah 


Nevada..:... 

Idaho , 

Washington . 
Oregon 


Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 


lO-yoar 

aver., 

1909- 

1918. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

i 

1 , 

1915 


20.7 
17.9 
20.8 


United  States... . 


15.5 
16.7 
13  9 
23.3 

25.2 
227 
18.6 
21.2 

25.6 
26.1 
25.4 
21.9 


15.8 


20.4 
'21.6 


19. 4 
14  5 
32.5 

325 
29.7 


24.0 

24.0 
29. 0 
25.8 
21.0 

15.8 


20.0 
'2i.*2" 


16.5 
14.2 
22.0 

25.0 
23.0 
20.0 
20.5 

24.0 
23. 7 
20.5 
23.7 


15.9 


I 


17.5 


19.5 


19.7       230 


13.8 
10.8 
31. 7 

26.0 
18.0 
25.0 
20.0 

23  0 
31  5 
27  3 
22.2 


14.8 


18.0 
15.5 
24.5 

28.0 
24.5 
20.0 
24.0 

27.5 
28.7 
27.6 
26. 8 


15. 1 


20.1 
16.2 
23.4 


9.0 
18.6 

13. 0 

25.6 

25.0 

21. 1 

18.6 
23.0 

23.0 
27.4 
27.0 
21.4 


21.6 
19.5 
21.6 


16.5 


14.0 
19. 3 
20.5 
23.0 

24.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 

290 
27.6 
26.5 
22.0 


19.0 


23.0 
19.6 
21.5 


20.5 
18.5 
12.5 
27.0 

26.0 
26.0 
22.0 
25.0 

26.0 
29.0 
27.6 
24.0 

16.3 


1916 


19.0 
14.0 
18.6 


18.6 
20.0 
12.0 
21.6 

21.0 
20.0 
16.5 
20.0 

24.6 
24.0 
26.5 
23. 0 


13.8 


21.0 
22.0 
18.5 
18.5 
18.0 

24.0 
18.0 
17  5 
15.3 

14. 0 
12.0 
12.2 
13.0 

20.0 
23.0 
10.0 
14.0 

26.0 
18.0 
21. 5 
17.5 


1918 


18.0 
19.0 
21.0 
21.5 
14.0 

22.0 
20.0 
20.5 
17.2 

17.0 
11.1 
14.1 
12.0 

24.0 
16.5 
10.0 
16.0 

20.0 
22.0 
23-6 
17.0 


15.1  I    15.2 


SPRING  WHEAT. 


New  York 

0 

21.0 

20.0 

Ohio 

.    ^         ^       .,.. 

, 

21  5 

Indiana 

1 

20.0 
25. 0 
17.7 

21.2 

17. 5 

21. 5 

9.0 

14.0 

16.5 

6.0 

9.0 

22.0 
22.0 
18.0 
25.0 

28.0 
22.0 
13.6 
110 

23  0 

Illinois 

1 

( 

26  9 

Michigan 

18.1 

24.6 
21.0 
18  0 
1&6 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

19.1 
14.8 
16.6 

19. 0 
16.8 
14.7 

18.7 
16.0 
20.9 

14.5 
10.1 
13. 8 

18.5 
15.5 
17.0 

18.6 
16.2 
17.0 

1 

17.0 
10.5 
13.5 

22.5 
17.0 
16.7 

16.6 

7.5 

13.0 

South  Dakota 

11.9 

13. 2 

9-9 

20.4 

25.1 
22.1 
21.5 
26.5 

29.8 
24.9 
18.1 
17.2 

13.4 

14.1 
14.0 
11.5 

28.8 

27.0 
29.4 
24.5 
28.5 

28.7 
26  0 
20.6 
18.7 

12.8 

13.9 

8.4 

22.0 

25.0 
21.9 
20.0 
25.3 

29.0 
20.4 
14.5 
18.0 

11.0 

4.0 
10.0 

4.2 
25.2 

26.0 
19. 5 
20.5 
27.0 

32.5 
29. 0 
19. 5 
17.7 

14.2 
14.1 
15.0 
23.5 

29. 2 
24.0 
22.0 
29.2 

30.2 
28.3 
20.4 
19.5 

17.2 

9.0 
12.0 

8.5 
21.5 

25.0 
21.0 
19.0 
28.0 

31.0 
28.0 
190 
19.5 

9.0 
11.5 
15  0 
17.0 

22.0 
22.5 
23. 0 
25.0 

30.0 
24.0 
20.0 
16. 5 

17.0 
16.0 
12.0 
26.0 

27.0 
21. 0 
22.5 
28.0 

32.0 
26. 5 
22. 2 
17. 0 

18.4 

6.3 
12.6 
10.6 
18.0 

22.0 
19.5 
21.6 
25.0 

31.6 
23.6 
21.5 
23.0 

10.0 

Nebraska ! 

Kansas 

11-9 
8.0 

Montana.... 

I2.fi 

WyominR 

Colorado 

26.0 
20.0 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada • 

Idaho 

\N  ashinRtou ' 

24.0 
23.8 

25.0 

21.0 

9.5 

Or^on 

11  0 

United  States.... 

15.8 

9.4 

13.0 

11.8 

8.8 

12.6 

16.0 

StoHstics  of  Wheat. 
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WHEAT — Continued. 
Table  19. — Wheat:  Acreagty  production^  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1917  and  1918. 


State. 


Maine 

Vermont , 

New  York 

New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvaiiia. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 


Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


North  Dakota, 
South  I>akutj. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee. 
Alabama.. 
Mississippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma. 


Arkansas., 
Montana . . 
Wyoming. 
Colorado . . 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idabo.. 
Wai»»in 
Oreijon  .. 
California 


ton. 


Unite!  SUtes. 


Thous^ds  of  acres. 


1018 


23 

18 

430 

100 

1,454 

133 
732 

1,300 
348 

1,015 

203 

356 

2,290 

2,353 

2,774 

754 

406 

3,799 

1,050 

3,092 

7,770 
3.765 
3,828 
7,248 
933 

750 

140 

30 

892 

2,611 

254 

2,062 
260 
742 

213 
38 

320 
42 

845 
2,191 
l.ftW 

50»i 


5  J,  110 


1917 


Production  (thousands 
of  bushels. 


11 

6 

420 

89 

1,399 

131 
675 
1,200 
315 
860 

165 

244 

1,870 

1,807 

1,650 

857 
239 

2,947 
420 

1,896 

7,000 
3,200 

997 
3,737 

750 

500 

93 

14 

1,350 

3,100 

195 

1,727 

203 

600 

203 
33 

296 
41 

756 
1,855 

863 
375 


45,080 


191S 


506 

396 

7,840 

1,700 

24,718 

1,729 

11,346 

15,600 

4,942 

7,105 

2,255 

3,631 

43,547 

49,427 

60,991 

10,716 
9,837 
79,710 
19,650 
53,154 

101,010 

71,306 

43,141 

102,008 

.12,129 

7,500 

1,330 

495 

8,920 

32,899 

3,048 
25,434 

6,600 
13,335 

3,334 

988 
6,464 
1,070 

18,043 

26,429 

15,228 

7,590 


917, 100 


1917 


154 

120 

8,820 

1,691 

24,482 

2,162 

11,475 

15,600 

4,410 

8,600 

1,732 

2,074 

41,140 

33,432 

30,850 

15,422 
5,327 

51,611 
8,350 

28,971 

56,000 
44,800 
13,764 
45,443 
9,000 

4,600 

930 

210 

16,200 

35,650 

3,120 
17,963 

4,306 
13,536 

2,582 

825 

5,640 

1,140 

15,332 

29,21H 

12,548 

7,425 


Total  value,  basis  Dec. 

1  price  (thousands  of 

dollars). 


1918 


1,199 

915 

16,856 

3,655 
52,807 

3,838 
24,848 
34,164 
10,922 
16,342 

5,863 

9,658 

92,320 

102, 80S 

126,861 

22,397 
20,166 

162,608 
39,300 

108,966 

205,050 
141,896 

84,988 

202,996 

25,956 

16,050 

3,258 

1,238 

19,178 

66,127 

6,309 
49,342 
12,474 
26,003 

7,001 

2,371 

12,152 

2,205 

34,643 
51,801 
30,608 
16,394 


1917 


362 

283 

18,522 

3,602 

50,188 

4,497 
23,753 
33,696 

9,570 
20,124 

5,023 

0,015 

83,926 

67,H67 

62,008 

31,4GO 
10,761 
104,254 
16,616 
56,493 

112,000 
87,S08 
26,840 
89,977 
19,080 

10,212 

2,511 

630 

34,020 

69,161 

6,271 
34,480 

8,612 
26,124 

5,551 

1,732 

10.039 

2,052 

27,904 
56,391 
22,S38 
14,850 


636,655       1,874,623         1,278,112 


98911"— YBK  1918- 


-34 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Table  20.^Wheat:  Production  and  distribtUion  in  the  United  States,  1897-1918. 

[000  omitted.l 


Year. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
191G 
1917 
1918 


Old  stock 

on  farms 

lulyl. 


Bushels. 
23,347 
17,839 
64,061 
50,900 
30,552 

52,437 
42,540 
36,634 
24,257 
46,053 

54,853 
33,797 
15,062 
35,680 
34,071 

23,876 
35,515 
32,236 
28,972 
74,731 
15,611 
8,063 


Quantity. 


Bushels. 
530,149 
675, 149 
.'M7,304 
622,230 
748,460 

670,063 
637,822 
652,400 
602,979 
735,261 

634,087 
664,602 
683,379 
635,121 
621,338 

730,267 
763,380 
891,017 
1,025,801 
636,318 
636,655 
017, 100 


Crop. 

WclRht 

per 

Quality. 

bushel. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

57.1 
67.7 

87.9 

66.9 

83.7 

66.3 

87.8 

67.6 

88w8 

67.6 
67.3 
67.4 
65.5 
68.3 

68.2 

89.9 

6&3 

80.4 

67.0 

oa4 

68.5 

93.1 

67.8 

88.3 

68.3 

oao 

68.7 

03.2 

68.0 

80.7 

67.9 

88.4 

67.1 

87.0 

68.5 

02.4 

68.8 

03.1 

Total 
supplies. 


Bushels. 
553,496 
602.088 
611,365 
573,130 
770,012 

722,500 
680,362 
.589,034 
717,236 
781,314 

688,040 

Ovcl,  «5Vv 

608,441 
670,801 
655,400 

754,143 
798,805 
023,253 
1,054,773 
711,040 
652,266 
025,163 


Stock  on 
farms 
Mar.  1 

following. 


Bushels. 
121,320 
106,056 
168,746 
128,008 
173,353 

164,047 
132,608 
111,055 
158,403 
206,642 

148,721 
143,602 
150,100 
162,705 
122,041 

156,471 
151,706 
162,003 
244,448 
100,650 
107,745 
120,268 


Shipped 
out  of 

county 
where 

grown. 


Bushels. 
260,128 
308,882 
305,020 
281,372 
372,717 

388,551 
309,582 
302,771 
404,002 
427,253 

367,607 
393,436 
414, 166 
353,906 
348,730 

440,881 
411,733 
641,103 
633,380 
361,088 
325,500 
688,333 
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Tablb  21. — Wheat:    Yield  ptr  acre,  price  ptr  btuhel  Dee.  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by  Statet. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 

Table  22. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Condition  o/cropf  United  8  tales  ^  on  first  of  months 

named,  1890-1919. 


winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat 

• 

Year. 

Decem- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
year. 

April. 

P.ct. 
81.0 
96.9 
81.2 
77.4 
86.7 

81.4 
77.1 
81.4 

86.7 
77.9 

82.1 
91  7 
78.7 
97. 3 

76. 5 

91. 6 
89. 1 
89. 9 
91. 3 
82.2 

80.8 
83  3 
80.6 
91.6 
95. 6 

88.8 
78.3 
63.4 

78.6 

May. 

June. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

June. 

July. 

Au:Tust. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

1890 

P.c\ 
95.3 
98.4 
a'i.3 
87.4 
91.5 

89. 0 
81.4 
99. 5 

P.ct. 
80.0 
97.9 
84.0 
75.4 
81.4 

82.9 
82.7 
80.2 
86.5 
76.2 

88.9 
94.1 
76.4 
92.6 
76.5 

92.6 
90.9 
82.9 
89.0 

83. 6 

82.1 
86.1 

79. 7 
91. 9 
95.9 

92.9 

82. 4 
73. 2 
86.4 

P.ct. 
78.1 
06. 6 
88.3 
75.5 
83.2 

71.1 
77.9 

78.5 
90.8 
67.3 

82.7 

87.8 
76.1 
82.2 
77.7 

85.5 
82.7 
77.4 
86.0 
80.7 

80.0 
80.4 
74.3 
83.5 
92.7 

85.8 
732 
70.9 
838 

P.ct. 

76. 2 
96.2 
89.6 
77.7 
83.9 

65.8 
75.6 
81.2 
85.7 
65.6 

80.8 
88.3 
77.0 
78.8 
78.7 

82.7 
85.6 
78.3 
80.6 
82.4 

81.5 
76.8 

73. 3 

81. 6 
04.1 

84.4 

75. 7 
75.9 
79. 5 

P.  a. 

91.3 
92.6 
92.3 
86.4 
88.0 

97.8 
99.9 
89.6 
100.9 
91.4 

87.3 
92.0 
95.4 
95.9 
93.4 

93  7 
93.4 
88.7 
95.0 
952 

92.8 
94.6 
95.8 

93. 5 
95.5 

94. 9 
88.2 

91. 6 
85. 2 

P.ct. 
91.4 

94. 1 
90. 9 
74.1 
68.4 

102.2 

93. 3 
91.2 
95.0 
91.7 

552 
95.6 
92.4 
82.5 
93. 7 

91.0 

91. 4 

87. 2 
89.4 
92.7 

61.6 
738 
89-3 
73.8 
92.1 

93. 3 
89  0 
83  6 
8G.  1 

P.ct. 

83. 2 
95.5 

87. 3 
67.0 
67.1 

95.9 
78.9 
86.7 
96.5 
83.6 

56.4 
80.3 
89.7 
77.1 
87.6 

88.2 
86. 9 
79.4 
80.7 
91.6 

ei.o 

59.8 
90.4 
74.1 
755 

93. 4 
63  4 

88.7 
79- 6 

P.rt. 
79. 7 

1891 

97  2 

1892 

HI. 2 

1803 

68.9 

1891 

6B.9 

ISO') 

W.9 

189J .   . 

73  8 

18U7 

m.  8 

ISO'^ 

91  7 

1899 

92.6 

97.1 
97.1 

86.7 
99.7 
86.6 

82.9 
94.1 
94.1 
91  1 
85.3 

9.5.8 
82.5 
86.6 
93  2 
97.2 

88.3 
87. 7 
85.7 
79. 3 
98.6 

77.2 

1900 :..  . 

54. 1 

1901 

78  4 

1902 

87  2 

1903 

78. 1 

1904 

66. 2 

1905 

87.8 

1906 : 

83  4 

1907 

77  1 

1908 

776 

1909 

88.6 

1910 

63.1 

1911 

66.7 

1912 

90.8 

1913 

75.3 

1914 

68.0 

1915 

94.6 

4&6 

1917 

71  2 

82  1 

1919 ].!!!!!!*!*!"* 

. 

Tarle  23. —  Winter  wheat:  Per  cent  of  area  sown  which  was  abandoned  (not  harvested). 


Year. 


Percent. , 


1902. 

19«3. 

1904, 

1905 

1906. 

1907 


15.2 
2.8 

15.4 
4.6 
6.5 

11.2 


Year. 

Per  cent. 

1906 

4.2 

1909 

7.5 

1910 

13. 7 

1911 

10. 7 

1912 

20.1 

1913 

4.7 

Y 

ear. 

Per  cmt. 

1914 

3.1 

1915 

27 

1916 

U  4 

1917 

31  0 

1918 

13  7 

Table  24. —  Wheat:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  month,  1909-191S. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1911 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Avpr- 
a«c. 

Jan. 1 

201.9 
201.2 
202.7 
202.6 
203.6 
202.5 
203.2 
204.5 
205. 6 
205. 8 
206.0 
204.4 

204.3 

150.3 
161.8 
161.4 
IHO.O 
245. 9 
24H  5 
220.1 
22H.9 
209. 7 
200.6 
200. 0 
200.8 

200.  H 

102.8 
113.9 
102. 9 

98  6 
102  5 
100.0 

9,i  0 
107.1 
131.2 
136.3 
l.>s  4 
161).  3 

125.9 

107.8 

129.9 

133.6 

131.7 

139.6 

131.5 

102.  S 

106.  .'> 

95.0 

90.9 

93  I 

91  9 

105. 2 

81.0 
81. 6 
83.1 
84. 2 
839 
84.4 
76.9 
76  5 
93.3 
93  :> 
97  2 
9H.6 

88.4 

76.2  , 

79.9  1 
80.6  1 
79  1 
80.9 
82.  7 
81.  4  , 
77.1  ' 
77.1  1 
77.9  ' 
77.0 
79.9 

78.4 

88.0 
90.4 
90.7 
92.5 

99. 7 
102. 8 

99  0 
89.  7 

85. 8 
83  4 
83  8 
76  0 

87.4 

88.6 
89.8 
85.4 
83.8 
84.6 
86.3 
84.3 
82.7 
84.8 
88.4 
91. 5 
87.4 

86.9 

103.4 

105.0 

105.1 

104.5 

99. 9 

97.6 

95. 3 

98.9 

95. 8 

93. 7 

90  5 

88.3 

96.6 

93.5 

95  2 

1039 

107  0 

115. 9 

123.5 

120.8 

107.1 

06.2 

04.6 

00  0 

08.6 

100.4 

Feb.  1 

115.2 

Mar.  1 

115.2 

Apr.  I 

116. 4 

Mavl 

125  « 

June  1 

126  0 

July  1 

117  7 

Aug.  1 

Sept.l 

Oct.  1 

1170 
117. 4 
116.5 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

110. 7 
I1A.6 

AvcraRc 

101.8 

117.  ft 

Statistics  cf  Wheat. 
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WHEAT— Continued. 
Table  26. — Wheat  flour:  Wholesale  price  per  barrel^  1913-1918. 


Date. 


1913. 

Jan.-June. 

July-Dec , 


1914. 


Jan. -June. 
July-Dec. 


1915. 


Jan.-June. 
July-Dec. 


1916. 


Jan. -June. 
July-Dec. 


January. 


1917. 


Chicago. 


Winter  patents. 


^ 

5 


DoU. 
3.90 


3.50 
3.45 


5.10 
4.50 


5.00 
5.10 


8.20 

Februaury 8. 10 

March 8.20 

April 9.75 

Mav 14.75 

June 13.00 


January- June. 


8.10 


July 10.50 

August 11.75 

September |  9.85 

October 10.00 

November 10. 00 

December 10.30 


DoU 

5.10 
4.35 


4.40 
5.50 


7.80 
6.7f 


6.80 

8.f^5 


9.50 

8.40 

9.50 

12.50 

17.00 

14.65 

17.00' 


DoU. 


Spring  patents. 


DoU.  DoU. 
4. 10,  5. 60 


4.00 


00 
00 


5.50 
4.50 


5.00 
5.20' 


5.60 


DoU. 


5.50 
6.90 


6.75 
6.901 


6.85 
9.75 


12.50 
12. 40; 

10. 65 


9.1010.00 

8.20|  9.80 

8. 50  10. 20 

10.0013.30 

14.25|17.80 

11.2515.60 


8.2017.80 


11.2514.00 
12. 00  14. 00 
10.50l2.00i 


July-December. . 


9. 85 


1918. 

January , 

February 

March 

Apru ............ 

May 

June , 


January-June. 


July 

Augu.st 

September... 

October 

November.... 
December.,.. 


10.  a5 10.4011.40 

10. 50; 10.2010.851 

10.50 10.3010.70 


12.50!.. 


10.  20  14. 00 


Cincinnati. 


Winter  patents. 


New  York. 


Spring  patents. 


St.  Louis. 


Winter  patents. 


^ 

3 


DoU. 
3.25 
2.90 


3.20 
3.05 


4.75 
4.65 


4.50 
4.50 


DoU.  DoU. 
4. 15  . 
3.50 


3.50 
4.90 


6.65 
5.65 


5.50 
8.75 


7.25 

7.75 

8.00 

8.50 

12.00 


8.751. 
8.50'. 
9.00'. 

12, 5o;. 

15.  25| . 


11.0013.75 


7. 25' 15. 25 


10.5011.50 
9.5011.50 
9.  .50 10. 00 
9.9010.00 
9.70  9.90 


9.70 


9.70 


9.5011.50 


^ 
3 


DoU. 
4.40 
4.40 


4.50 
4.35 


5.50 
4.90 


5.45 
5. 50  10 


8.85 

8.65 

9.40 

10. 15 

13.  .50 

12.25 


8.65 

11.75 
12.00 
11.25 
10.85 
10.65 
10.45 

10.45 


10. 10 10. 75  10. 62 10. 20 10.  70'10. 70 10. 7011. 00 10. 7310. 55 
10. 25  11. 00  10. 49|10. 50  11. 00  10.  72  10. 80  11. 15  10. 91  10. 55 
10.50:10. 80  10.  70  10. 65  11.  75  10. 86  10. 80  11. 35|ll.  10  10.  55 
10. 70  10.  SO  10.  75'11.  25  11.  75  11. 50  10. 90 11. 3!^\n.  1210.  75 


10.40,10.80  10.68  10. 
10.40ll.2jil0.ftS,10. 


5011.7511 
10-11.25  10 


.1910.7511.35  11. 
.77  10.75  11.2511. 


a5 
00 


10.1011.25.10.65  10.10  11.75110.9610.7011.3510.98 


10.  1010.87  10.6610.50 
10.60  10.87110.7311.25 


11. 
11. 


July-December. 


10.5010.90  10.6911.2511 

10.  25  10. 90  10. 58  11.00!  11 

10.3010.90,10.5010.0011, 

9.8010.9010.47   9.8011 


9.8010.90 


10.60 


9.80 


7211.:^0 
7211.35 
3711.30 
3511.18 
35  10.  77 
00 10. 67 


10.7511.25  11.00 
10.7511.2511.00 
10.7511.25  11.00 
10.7511.2510.91 
10.35'll.0010.6O 
10.3511.2510.82 


11.7211.1010.3511.2510.89 


10. 
10. 


75 
75 


10.55 

10.75 
10.90 
10.75 
10.50 
10.50 
10 


S 


DoU 

5.00 
5.00 


DoU. 


...w. 


5.10 
7.00 


8.25 
7.25 


7.25 
.00 


> 

2 


i 

a 


DoU.  DoU 
4.30  5.1.^ 
3.70  4.55 


3.35 
3.35 


6.10 
4.60 


4.75 
4.75 


10.20' 
9.25! 
10. 40; 
13.75 
16.75 
14.75 


8.15 
7.90 
8.40 
8.60 
12.50 
10.50 


16.  75| 

13.  75 
13.60 
12.251 
12.00! 

11. 55 


7.90 

9.80 
10.00 
10.15 

9.95 
10.00 


11.35 110.20 


13.75 


10.70 

11.00 

11.25 

11.25 

11.2010 

11.20,10 


9.80 


10.6210.25 
10.6810.40 


10. 
U. 


96 
00 
98 
98 


10.60 
10.50 
10.00 
10.40 


DoU, 


4.35 
5.70 


7.50 
6.90 


6.10 
9.00 


9.00 

8.70 

9.25 

13.25 

15.25 

13.50 


15.25 

11.75 
11.75 
10.50 
10.50 
10.40 
10.50 


11.75 


10.90^10.36 
11.2510.69 
11.25  10.56 
12. 50;  11. 18 
11.8010.94 
11. 20;  10. 72 


11.  25  10. 87110. 00 


11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
50111. 


9511.42 
&0I11.28 
75III.O7 


25 
10 
10 


10.5011.95 


10.89 
10.79 
10.88 


9. 
8. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 


hO 
89 

a5 

05 
10 
40 


11.061  8.89 


12.5010.74 


11.0010.12 


10.30 
10.50 
10.50 
10.60 
11.65 

11.65 


9.60 
9.65 
9.49 
9.58 
9.79 


9.70 
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Table  21.— Wheal  andfiour:  InUmational  trade  eaUndar  yean  1909-13,  1916-17. 

("TeniDoraiy"  Imports  Into  IlalT  of  whe»[,  lo  be  med  for  mamifccturliij  m 
._   .u.  --■^[l^lpr■-      -   -' —    '-    ■"--    -■"■-'   —-■■—   — ^- 


,  mports  lnU>  Ilalr  Df  wheat,  lo  be  used  for  numihcturlii;  products  [or  exporE,  an  In 
^  ...e  total  imparts  as  eiv^n  la  tbe  olTi'bl  Italian  rfltiinu.  In  th«  trade  mums  ol 
the  Item  Irlfo  mole  (rmnored  rorn)  whitb  mifiit  easily  be  connuad  arlih  triffii  (wbau)  b  en 


EXI'ORTM. 


WTieat.                  !               Whoat  flour.                       ^ITieat  and  flnur. 

CouDlry. 

ivm-m^i 

(rnlim.) 

,«I7     !a™.. 
(Prelim.i  IBOH-luU 

(I'n-lim.) 

„4^^.j.is:sj^ 

iPieuin. 

(r-nlim.) 

nan— 

Btuftrto. 
M.KU 
41,  WT 

as 

II 

KM,  827 

Biiilu-ii. 

fiutltli. 

i;7i9 

i 

"lT«El" 
3,000 

fiMkrli. 

Stutrli. 

894 

AiKlrij-UiiDKary. .. 

2 

1 

101 

23,iWI) 

191.^18 

1M,S74 

7,921 

«,771 

2a8..SK! 

1W,3» 

''^ 

H9 

' 

10 

1,117 

154,050     109. 202 

1,M0 

Unlrr.!  SlaH- 

n° 

!1S,7M|     l(iM.Ml 

'•'•' 

7«,t« 

1MPOKT3. 

INTO— 

72 

1.4J 

1S,S7I 

a 

71 

! 

BriUsli^mlhAlrl-ii 

2,S«1 

Mi 

SKld 

'is 

fiK:;::::::::::: 

75 
29 
-JB 

27.651 

70,  MO 

l.S'j 

i.szf 

I9S 
85J 

140 

74,0jjs        77.  W» 

2,16,'         6-8 

30,  MJ 

11,57(1 

1,M« 

.£' 

IM',42,5 

^'i:3li 

Vnlt-dKingAom... 

ii.othI 
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OATS. 

Table  28.— Oatt:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries,  1916-1918, 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 

Acret. 
41,527,000 

Aere8. 
43,553,000 

Acres. 
44,400,000 

Bushels. 
^1,251.837,000 

Bushels. 
1,592,740,000 

Bushels. 

1,538,359.000 

Canada: 

Now  Brunswick 

198,000 
1,  or/3, 000 
1,991,000 
1,444,000 
3,792,000 
2,124,000 

374,000 

190,000 
1,493,000 
2,687,000 
1,500,000 
4,522,000 
2,538,000 

383,000 

224,000 
1,933,000 
2.924,000 
1,715.000 
4,988,000 
2,652,000 

354,000 

6,089,000 
24,411,000 
50,771,000 
48,439,000 
163.278.000 
102, 199, 000 
15.074,000 

4.275,000 
32.466.000 
98,075.000 
45.375.000 
123,214,000 
86.289,000 
13,316,000 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta... 

Otiier 

Total  Canada 

10,996,000 

13,313.000 

14,790,000 

410.211.000 

403.010,000 

380.274.000 

Mexico 

(0 

«  15,000 

Total 

1 

1,662,063,000 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina. 

2.565,000 
161.000 
105, OOC 

2,525,000 

3,200,000 

75.280,000 
6,350.000 
2,283,000 

31.781.000 

75,783,000 

Chlio 

Uruguay 

142,000 

156,000 

1,926,000 

Total 

2,831,000 

• 

83,913,000 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria  ' 

<  2. 663, 000 

«  2,664.000 

•256,000 

•299,000 

< 57. 625, 000 
4  80.925.000 

Uimgary  proper 

Croatia-Slavonia 

! 

*  5, 000, 000 
M.(KX).000 

, 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Total    Austria-Hun- 
gary  

5,882,000 

*  147,5,50.000 

[ 

1 

Belgium 

•686,000 

•379,000 

1,042,000 

'987,000 

7,777,000 

« 11, 404, 000 

X,  103, 000 

69,000 

343.000 

307,000 

1.068,000 

0) 

7,372,000 

51.656,000 

•19,572,000 

277.179,000 

4  412.400.000 

26.076,000 

2,720.000 

22.240.000 

13.502.000 

28.9:i5,000 

1 

BuJ^aria 

Denmark 

981,000 

981,000 

37,653.000 

Finland 

Franco • 

7,706,000 

7,227,000 

237,426.000 

Germany 

Italy 

1,107.000 

56.000 

371.000 

356,000 

1,211,000 

48,000 

356,000 

343,000 

33.889.000 

2,015.000 

18.594.000 

14,591,000 

41.  ;^^  000 

Luxemburg 

1.459.060 

Netherlands 

17,182,000 

Norway 

RoiiTTIftnin 

, 

Russia: 

Russia  proper* 

34,706.000 

•2,981.000 

4  985.000 

843.249,000 
•84.412.000 
4  25,267,000 

Poland 

Nwthern  Caucasia. .... 

» 

1 

Total 

38. 672. 000 

6  272,000 
1.398,000 
1.954.000 

1 

952,928,000 

4  4.000,000 
32,163.000 
93.089,000 

1 

1 

Serbia 

Spain 

1.425,000 
1,929,000 

1.507,000 
1.78.5. 000 

33,048.080 
70.754,000 

30,474,000 

Sweden 

64.684.000 

United  Kingdom: 

K  ngland 

1,862.000 
222.000 
991.000 

1,072.000 

2,013,000 

246,000 

1.041.000 

1,464,000 

77.676,000 

8.237.000 

37.. 362, 000 

52,774,000 

80.981.000 

8,678,000 

44,949,000 

80,119,000 

Wales 

■ 

Scotland 

Ireland 



dom 

4  147.000 

4.764,000 

176.049,000 

214,727.000 

309.564.000 

Total 

77,149.000 

1 

2,267,431,000 

t 

.............^. ........ — 

= r—. r-t ^. 

>  No  official  statistics. 

•  Data  for  1907. 

•  Oaiicia  and  Bukowina  not  includoi. 

•  Data  for  1915. 


•  Data  for  1913. 

•  Data  for  1914. 
» Data  for  19ia 

•  Bxclades  territory  oooupied  by  theonomy. 


K 


J 
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OATS—Continued. 
Table  28. — Oats:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries ^  1916-1918 — Contd. 


Country. 

Are%. 

Production. 

1916               1917 

1918 

1910 

1917 

1918 

ASIA. 

Cyprus 

Acres. 

(') 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 
3  405,000 

1 
Bushels.        BushcU. 

Russia: 

Central  Asia  (4  govern- 
ments of) 

•986,000 

«  5, 161.000 

«2,000 
6,149,000 

»  16,422,000 
«68,381.000 

Siberia  (4  governments 
of) 

Transcaucasia  (1  gov- 
flrnment  "0 

«  36, 000 
84,839,000 

Total 

Total 

85.244,000 

AFRICA. 

Algeria 

636.000  '        682.000 
164,000           124.000 

588,000 
148,000 
267,000 

13,140.000 
2,067,000 

16,125,000 
3,996.000 
6,928,000 

26.564.000 

Tunis 

3,858,000 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

(0 

250.000 

Total 

700,000 

15,207.000 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland 

(») 

58.000 
354,000 
127,000 
104.000 

78.000 

7,000 

67.000 

442,000 

152,000 

122.000 

55,000 

2,000 
1.344.000 
9,329.000 
2,134,000 
1.538,000 
2.189,000 

109,000 
1,083.000 
8,289,000 
1.840,000 
1,689,000 
1,006,000 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

• 

Western  Au.stralia 

Tasmania. 

Total  Australia* 

722,000 

844,000 

16,539,000 

14,018.000 

9,850.080 

New  Zealand 

213.000 

177,000 

7.653,000 

5,371,000 

4.943.000 

Total  Australasia 

935.000 

1.021.000 

24,192.000 

19.388.000 

Orand  total 

4,138,050,000 

1 

1 "" 

1  No  ofBcial  statistics.  »  Data  for  1915.  »  Less  than  500  acres.  *  Including  "Territories.* 

Table  29. — Oats:  Total  production  in  countries  named  in  Table  28^  1895-1916. 


Year. 

1 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

1 

Production. 

1805.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1K98.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 

Bushels. 
3,008,  IM,  000 
2,847,115,000 
2,633,971,000 
2,903,974,000 
3,2.56,25<^,000 
3,166,002,000 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Bushels. 
2,862,615,000 
3,626,303,000 
3,378,034,000 
3,611,302,000 
3,510,167,000 
3,544,961,000 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910^... 

1911 

1912 

Bushels. 
8,603,896,000 
3,591,012,000 
4,312,aS2,000 
4,182,410,000 
3,808,561,000 
4,617,394,000 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Bushtls. 
4,007,437.000 
4,034,857,000 
4,3ft2,713,»)0 
4,188,0$0,000 

Table  30. — Oats:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countries^  1890-1918. 


• 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Russia 
( Euro- 
pean).» 

Ger- 
many.! 

Austria.* 

Hungary 
proper.* 

France.* 

United 
King, 
dom.* 

AveraRp: 

1S<K)-1«09 

Bushels. 
26.1 
29.3 
30.5 

Bushels. 
17.8 
20.0 
21.8 

Bushels. 
40.0 
50.7 
54.7 

Bushels. 
2.').  3 
29.8 
37.5 

34.1 
35.7 
32.0 
37.4 
31.5 
33.7 
36.2 
39.3 
46.6 
2L6 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
29.8 
31.6 
3L0 

Bushds. 
43.6 

19<X)-19(»9 

30.7 
31.9 

44.3 

1910-1914 

42.0 

1906 

31.2 
23.7 
25.0 
28.6 
31.6 
24.4 
37.4 
29.2 
29.7 
37.8 
30.1 
36.6 
34.6 

15.1 
19.7 
20.1 
25.7 
22.5 
18.6 
23.6 
26.3 
17.9 
22.4 

5.3. 7 
58.3 
50.2 
59.0 
51.3 
49.6 
54.1 
61.1 
57.4 
36.2 

34.2 
30.0 
26.8 
33.8 
26.8 
33.8 
31.1 
34.6 
33.2 
30.4 

27.0 
3L8 
20.6 
34.1 
29.8 
30.8 
31.0 
31.6 
31.0 
2S.6 
3a2 
136.8 

43.8 

1907 

45.1 

1908 

43.5 

1909 

4&.0 

1910 

44.S 

191 1 

41.6 

1912 

41.7 

1913 

43.0 

1914 

44.0 

1915 

44.8 

1916 

42.5 

1917 

46.1 

1918 

1 

*  Bushels  of  32  pounds. 


«  Winchester  bushels. 


Statiatica  ofOata. 
OATS— Continued. 


Fleures  in  llalif a  are  census  returns;  flgureaia  romnn  are«tlinBt«s  ol  th«  Departmt 
Eslunatpa  of  acres  arc  olitalijed  by  appjyini;  falimated  pflrceDta^es  of  LD<T«aab  or  i 
lifd  mini  Lets  ol  Ihe  prMedlng  yrar,  except  I)ut  a  reviaed  bue  ii  used  lor  applylDg 
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OATS—Continued. 

Table  32. — Oats:  Revised  acreage  ^  production^  and  farm  value,  1879  and  1889-1909. 

[See  head  note  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1879. 
IHSJ. 
1890, 

1831, 
1802, 
1893, 
181)1 
1805 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1890 
1900 

1901 
190J 
190  i 
1901 
1905 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Acreage. 


Acta, 
16,14£,COO 
$H,  fit  1, 000 
28,102,000 

27,604,000 
28, 02  i,  000 
28,452,00t) 
28, 362, 000 
29,379,000 

29,545,000 
28, 35  i.  000 
28,769,000 
B9, 6^0,000 
30,290,000 

29,8W,000 
30,578,000 
30,  WW.  000 

3i,:r>3,ooo 

32,072,000 

33,353,000 
33,641,000 
34,0^,000 
35,159,000 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Production. 


BusheU. 
27.9 
28.3 
20.4 

30.4 
24.8 
23.8 
25.2 
30.2 

28.3 
27.9 
29.3 
31.3 
29.9 

26.0 
34.5 
27.5 
32.1 
33.3 

31.0 
24.0 
24.9 
30.4 


Bushels. 
450,745,000 
801,581,000 
572,685,000 

818, 876, 000 
6A5, 267, 000 
676,154,000 
715,559,000 
885,900,000 

780,563,000 
791,591,000 
842,747,000 
92.5,555.000 
904,566,000 

778,531,000 
1, 015, 441, 000 

848,824,000 
1,007,183,000 
1,068,780,000 

1,034,623,000 
807,308,000 
847,109,000 

1,068,289,000 


Avera^ 

farmpnce 

perbu-^hel 

Dec.  1. 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


DoUam. 
150.178,000 
175,801.000 
238,345,000 

25«,814,OrK) 
218,954,«LW 

ige.Aas.tHio 

229,5:W,00G 
172,l»6,0O0 

143,103,000 
161.8>«,0n0 
2l2.482,(i90 
228,:».VS.0OO 
230.160,000 

311,374.000 
322,944,0^10 
28«,.S79,000 
312.  467, 000 
308,086,000 

329.142.000 
357.340.000 
400,36^.000 
433.869,000 


Table  33. — Oats:  Acreage^  production,  and  total  fann  valuCy  by  States,  1917  and  1918. 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

^■c^mo^t 

Massachu»<ctts... 
liliode  Isiand . . . 


Connootiout.. 
New  York. . . . 
Now  Jersey. ., 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virnmirt 

West  \  irK'inia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 


Oeorpia. 
Florida. 
Ohio.... 
Indiana , 
Illinois., 


Michiiuin.. 
Wisconsin. 
M^esuta. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska 


Thousands  of  acres. 


ansas 

otucky. 


1918 


169 
21 

103 

12 

2 

24 
1,260 

85 

1,210 

5 

60 
225 
160 
325 
500 

m) 

6(1 

1 ,  S'H) 
2,(rj:> 
4,r>()S 

l,6.'iH 
2,361 
3, 2H2 
5.  160 
1,521 

2, 575 
2,160 

2,  .53 1 
2, 329 

400 


1917 


120 
17 

82 
7 
2 

18 
1,200 

75 
1,150 

4 

47 
225 
125 
275 
400 

5.50 

55 

1,775 

2, 022 

4,600 

1,.'>.50 
2,  2M) 
3,250 
5,412 
1,4H() 

2,. 575 
2,13H 
3,0.1H 
2,2^4 
310 


Production 
(thousands  of  bushels). 


1918 


6,760 
012 

4,223 

4S0 

84 

912 

51,660 

3,400 

47, 190 

175 

1,980 
5,175 
4,. 320 
6,. 500 
11,000 

12,000 

1 ,  OSO 

79, 20(» 

85,050 

19S,352 

66,  .320 
110,  ni2 
1.34,. 562 
221»..'»72 

41,196 

60,512 
81,210 
56, 188 
51,2.^S 
9,600 


1917 


3,480 
646 

2,952 

2.VJ 

62 

594 

42,000 

2,  .5.50 

40, 250 

128 

1,4.57 
5,512 
3,375 
4,400 
6,000 

8,800 

770 

78,100 

84.924 

239,200 

55,800 

O*.*,  000 

120,2.')0 

2.54,364 

5  J,  200 

3S.625 

72, 692 

115,444 

70. KOI 

8,060 


Total  value. 

basi.5  Dec.  1  price 

(thousands  of  aollars). 


1918 


6.084 
793 

3,801 

437 

76 

821 

43,394 

2,688 

37, 752 

152 

1,703 
5,175 
3,931 
7,020 
12,980 

14,280 

1,242 

55,440 

56,984 

132,808 

45,761 
73,809 
W.774 
146,926 
30,937 

38,913 
49,703 
38,633 
37,404 
8,840 


1917 


3,958 
&43 

3,509 

310 

48 

460 

31.500 

h,7H5 

39,383 

100 

1,003 
4,630 
3,806 
4.003 
8,000 

10,396 

7SS 

49.  »M 

A3. 503 

155,480 

35,713 
85,340 
75. 758 
180,349 
38,113 

31,948 
44,343 
7*),  431 
45,315 
6,135 
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OATS— Continued. 

Table  33. — Oats:  Acreage^  prodaction^  and  total  farm  value f  by  States^   1917  and 

1918 — Continued. 


State. 


Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misi«i&sippi 

Ixmisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United  States 


Thousands  of  acres. 

Production 
(thousands  of  bushels). 

Total  value, 
basis  Dec.  1  price 
(thoiLsands of  dollars). 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1017 

1018 

1917 

325 

200 

8,125 

7,250 

7, 556 

6,018 

428 

420 

8,132 

7,560 

8,701 

7,711 

280 

300 

6,600 

6,700 

5,992 

6,368 

80 

84 

2,000 

1,873 

1,980 

1,761 

1,510 

1,425 

22,197 

37,050 

20,421 

30,381 

1,380 

1,150 

•     33,120 

26, 450 

27,821 

19,838 

442 

340 

11,271 

9, 520 

9,918 

7,140 

680 

680 

20,400 

13,600 

16,320 

11,016 

285 

263 

11,685 

9,468 

9,348 

7,574 

293 

293 

0,669 

11,134 

7,735 

8,463 

45 

45 

1,260 

1,350 

1,121 

1,134 

11 

10 

440 

400 

528 

384 

08 

100 

4,410 

4,400 

4,278 

3,740 

14 

14 

532 

560 

628 

538 

237 

350 

0,480 

9,500 

8,911 

7,315 

310 

292 

8,370 

11,242 

8,203 

9,106 

361 

365 

0,025 

9,125 

8,664 

6,844 

175 

196 

5,600 

6,860 

5,264 

5,831 

44,400 

43,553 

1,538,359 

1,592,740 

1,092,423 

1,061,474 

Table  34. — Oats:  ProdiLction  and  distribution  in  the  United  States,  1897-1918. 

[000  omitted.  J 


Old  stock 

on  farms 

Aug.  1. 

Crop. 

Total 
supplies. 

Stock  on 
farms 
Mar.  1 

following. 

Shipped 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
biishel. 

Quality. 

out  of 
county 
where 
grown. 

1897 

BtbsheUs 
71,139 
44,554 
60.5S7 
64,214 
47,713 

30.570 
73.352 
42,194 
55.836 

67,688 

68,258 
37,797 
26,323 
64,200 
67,801 

34.875 
103,916 
62,467 
65,607 
113, 728 
47,834 
81,424 

BuaheU. 

608,768 
730,907 
796,178 
800,126 
736,809 

987,843 
784,094 
894,596 
953,216 
064,905 

754,443 

807,156 

1,007,143 

1,186,341 

022,208 

1,418,337 
1,121,768 
1,141,060 
1,540,030 
1,251,837 
1,592,740 
1,538,359 

Lbs. 
28.6 
30.5 
20.7 
81.3 
31.1 

30.7 
31.0 
29.7 
3L5 
32.0 

20.4 
20.8 
32.7 
32.7 
31.1 

33.0 
32.1 
31.5 
33.0 
31.2 
33.4 
33.2 

P.ct. 

87.6 
84.5 
89.5 
89.2 
83.7 

86.7 
79.0 
0L4 
02.4 

88.2 

•77.  C 
81.3 
01.4 
03.8 
84.6 

01.0 
89.1 
86.5 
87.5 
88.2 
95.1 
93.6 

Bushels. 
769,907 
775,461 
846,715 
863,340 
784,522 

1,018,413 

857,446 

936,790 

1,009,052 

1,032,693 

822,701 

844,953 

1,033,466 

1,250,541 

1,453,212 
1.225,684 
1,203,527 
1,604,637 
1,365,565 
1,640,574 
1,619,783 

Bushels. 
271,729 
283,209 
290,037 
292,803 
226,303 

364,926 
273.708 
347, 166 
379,805 
384,461 

267,476 
278,847 
365,438 
442,665 
289,989 

604.240 
419, 481 
379,369 
598,148 
394,211 
599,208 
588,421 

Bushels. 
204  147 

1898 

193,527 
223,014 
242,850 
143,398 

258,438 
223.950 
261  989 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1963 

1904 

1905 

277  1.^ 

1906 

266,182 
210,923 

944   i44 

1907 

1908 

1909 

329,255 
363  103 

1010 

1911 

265,944 

438.130 
297, 3f5 
335  ^9 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

4ft5  H'^3 

1916 

355,092 
514,117 
418,480 

1917 

1918 
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Table  36. — Oats:  Farm  pricey  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  months  1909-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Aver- 
age. 

Jan.  1 

73.9 
78.7 
86.2 
88.9 
86.0 
78.1 
76.3 
73.0 
70.3 
71.0 
68.2 
71.0 

51.4 
55.2 
56.9 
61.5 
71.0 
69.9 
68.9 
73.7 
61.7 
62.3 
61.7 
66.6 

39.1 
44.6 
42.7 
42.0 
42.6 
42.1 
40.4 
40.1 
43.1 
44.5 
49.0 
52.4 

45.0 
50.1 
52.1 
63.4 
53.4 
61.3 
46.7 
45.4 
38.5 
34.5 
34.9 
36.1 

39.1 
39.3 
38.9 
39.5 
39.5 
40.0 
38.8 
36.7 
42.3 
43.3 
42.9 
43.8 

32.2 
32.4 
33.1 
33.1 
34.2 
36.0 
37.7 
37.6 
39.3 
39.6 
37.9 
39.2 

45.1 
47.5 
49.8 
62.0 
56.0 
65.3 
62.5 
44.3 
35.0 
33.6 
33.6 
31.9 

33.2 
33.1 
32.8 
32.3 
33.2 
34.7 
37.5 
40.2 
40.4 
42.5 
43.8 
45.0 

42.8 
45.0 
46.0 
45.6 
43.3 
43.0 
42.1 
41.7 
38.4 
36.2 
34.9 
34.4 

48.1 
48.1 
51.1 
63.2 
55.3 
67.4 
56.2 
60.0 
42.3 
41.0 
41.0 
40.2 

45.0 

Feb.  1 

47.4 

Mar.  1 

49.0 

Apr.  1 

50.3 

May  1 

51.4 

June  1 

50.8 

July  1 

49.7 

Aug.  1 

48.3 

Sept.  1 

45.1 

Oct.  1 

44.8 

Nov.  1 

44.8 

Dec.  1 

46.1 

AveraRO 

74.7 

62.7 

44.0 

42.5 

40.9 

36.8 

41.4 

38.7 

39.9 

46.4 

46.8 

Table  37. — Oats:  Condition  of  crop.  United  States ,  on  first  of  months  namedj  1898-1918. 


Year. 

• 

1 

• 

t 

• 

When   har- 
vested. 

Year. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

■ 

When   har- 
vested. 

Year. 

• 

• 

>> 

1 

• 

When   har- 
vested. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

l.olK$.  •  •  • 

98.0 

92.8 

84.2 

79.0 

1906.... 

92.9 

92.1 

90.8 

90.3 

1912.... 

91.1 

89.2 

90.3 

92.3 

1899.... 

88.7 

90.0 

90.8 

87.2 

1906.... 

85.9 

84.0 

82.8 

81.9 

1913.... 

87.0 

76.3 

73.8 

74.0 

1900.... 

91.7 

85.5 

85.0 

82.9 

1907.... 

81.6 

81.0 

75.6 

65.5 

1914.... 

89.5 

84.7 

79.4 

75.8 

1901.... 

85.3 

83.7 

73.6 

72.1 

1908.... 

92.9 

85.7 

76.8 

60.7 

1915.... 

92.2 

93.9 

91.6 

9LI 

1902.... 

90.6 

92.1 

89.4 

87.2 

1909.... 

88.7 

88.3 

85.5 

83.8 

1916.... 

86.9 

86.3 

81.6 

78.8 

1903.... 

85.5 

84.3 

79.6 

75.7 

1910.... 

91.0 

82.2 

81.5 

83.3 

1917.... 

88.8 

89.4 

87.2 

90.4 

1904.... 

89.2 

89.8 

86.6 

85.6 

1911.... 

86.7 

68.8 

66.7 

64.6 

1918.... 

93.2 

85.5 

82.8 

84.4 
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OATS— Continued. 
Table  39. — Oats:  IntemationcU  trade,  calendar  years  IBii-XS,  1916-17. 

[See  "General  note,"  Table  11.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


Country. 

Average 
1911-1913 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

Country. 

Average 
1911-1913 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(preUm.) 

FROM— 

Algeria 

Btuhda. 

1,296 

52,754 

278 

16,583 

412 

2,499 

151 

433 

30,844 

BmheU. 

Bushels. 

FROM— 

Netherlands 

BuskfU. 

33,814 

10,012 

65,279 

2,342 

1,411 

12,592 

3,727 

Buthels. 
17 

BuM'ieU. 

Argentina 

55,421 



Bulgaria 

Russia 

27 

Canada 

72,058 
70 

59,791 
229 

Sweden 

China 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

1,271 
101,411 

Chile 

9K~6aB 

T)«ViT¥|^rk , . . 

4 
9 

FfnlATiH 

Qermany 

234,427 

1 

IMPORTS. 


INTO— 

Austria-Hungry 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Cuba 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 


3,426 

8,845 

4,126 

1,361 

1,187 

30,746 

41,320 

9,040 

41,901 

698 


8 


18 
72,324 


38,  .308 

4,902 

798 


19,802 
'*69i" 


mro— 

Philippine  Islands. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total, 


486 
1,613 
6,055 
12,484 
64,755 
5,557 
2,417 


236,047 


1G5 
4 


7,320 

48,986 

105,838 


113,608 


BARLEY. 
Table  40. — Barley:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries^  191&-1918. 


Country. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 


Canada: 

New  Brunswick. 

Quebec 

CJntario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan... 

Alberta 

Other 


Total  Canada . 
Mexico 


Total, 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Argentina. 

Chile 

Uruguay, . 


Total. 


Area. 


1916 


Aere». 
7,757,000 


1917 


Acres. 
8,933,000 


2,000 
73,000 
326,000 
688,000 
367,000 
337,000 
10,000 


1,803,000 

~  O) 


2,000 

166,000 
361,000 
708,000 
670,000 
472,000 

n.ooo 


1918 


Acres. 
9,679,000 


7,000 
189,000 
660,000 
1,103,000 
699.000 
470,000 
2.5, 0(K) 


2. 3*2, 000       3,154.000 


431,000 

121,  (KM) 

10.  (MH) 


.3SH,  000 

1:^,000 


5»i2. 000 
» No  official  statistics. 


I*roduction. 


1916 


Bushels. 
182,309,000 


4.5,000 
1,4.^6,000 
7,498.000 
13,729,000 
9.916,000 
9,774.000 
3a2. 000 


1917 


Bushels. 
211,759,000 


40,000 
3,064,000 
11,191,000 
15,930,000 
14,068,000 
10,386,000 
379,000 


42,770.000 
>  10,8)0.000 
235,919,000 


5.130,000 

4.:{'.s.()oo 
ii:).(K)o 

O.'.Hll.OOO 


lOlS 


Bushdh 

256,375.000 


55.0.'8,000 

77,290.000 

, 

2,166,000 

...- 

iio.ooo  1 

1 

«  Djtafor  1907. 


Statiatica  of  Barley. 

BAKLEY— Contlnned. 

Table  40.— itartej;  Area  and  prodvetion 


i9/6-J91S— Contd. 


Country. 

AT-. 

Production. 

ISIS 

IWT 

m» 

1«0 

10.7 

1.18 

•  i,s™ooo 

Ami. 

>  39,  m,aoa 

M'a'ffl 

•  aioooifloo 

BurtcEl. 

BnOtO,. 

?r"oXS£;S-:;::: 

.B<HIiiii-U>r»g<>Yii>a... 

Total    Aiutri»-Hiii]- 

i.«a.aM 

9a,MT,ooa 

^*  94, 000 

R33i00O 
•173,000 
1,53»*.(»0 
•4,  MB,  000 

flolooo 

W,000 

00 
00 

sei.ooo 

MM,  000 

17,881,080 

1,7SS.OOO 

1,300,000 

39,557,000 

&,v.::::::;:::-::; 

460,000 

:i 

2,673  000 

a;oo»;ooo 

''"H'^i.pr.™. 

m;  wo!  000 

•3»;949;08O 

•  75,aa8,ooo 

NortherDC»u»sto.... 

Total  Russia  (Enra- 

27,714,000 

4M,410,00O 

'■S;S 

>  2,350,000 
86  §63  000 

n;8ai:ooo 

IE::;::;;:;:;;;;;;::;; 

*'^:oiS 

'■sa 

76,747,000 

ia;2«3;ooo 

TiTX 

Diiitod^«d<Hii; 

I,24S,000 
87,000 

150!  OOO 

■'SS 

40,022,000 
2;73i;o0O 

fl|474;O0O 

1SS 

?;  796: 000 

Total  TTolted  King- 

a.<m,^ 

,,™,™ 

H,  567,000 

59,««,0OO 

IIS1,S62,000 

*"■ 

7,924,000 

..» 

147,653,000 

.2;ooo;ooo 

155,447,000 

lapanese  Empire: 

Japan 

1,075,000 

2,>««.000 

..™,™ 

80,339.000 
J4,S72;00O 

s»,S9«,ooo 

76,052,000 

Total  Japanese  En>- 

4,»5,000 

114, 26!!,  000 

1 

Cenlral  Asia  H  govern- 

■651,000 
'2,(100 

'3.278,000 
>S,  753,000 

'3S,000 

9ih»rla(4ROYerQniBnls 

■'~si:^:r^' 

j 

Total 

13,  132,  (W) 



.    >o,oi».oooi  ' 



272,  WO,  000 



■ 

■  Ciallciaand 
'  Data  for  191a. 
■Data  for  19 13. 
•  l>ala  Cor  1014. 


<  No  official  ElatlsUcs. 
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BARLEY— Continued. 
Table  40. — Barley:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries^  1916-1918 — Con  id. 


Countj-y. 

ArfA. 

Production. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

AFRICA. 

AlKcria. 

Acres. 

8,009,000 

439,000 

1,233,000 

64.000 

Acres. 

2,839,000 

445,000 

1,038,000 

67,000 

Acres, 

2,794,000 

336,000 

1,238.000 

58,000 

Bushds. 
35,969,000 
13,161.000 
4,914,000 
(') 

Bushels. 

28,529,000 

13,598,000 

8,267,000 

1.000,000 

Busheiu 
68.422,000 
9,871  000 

Egypt 

Tun  w 

9,186  000 

Dnion  of  South  Africa 

Total 

4,745,000 

54,044,000 

54,394,000 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland 

1,000 

6,000 

61,000 

85,000 

10,000 

5,000 

13,000 
5,000 

93,000 
1(M,000 

11,000 
5,000 

8,000 

115,000 

1,736,000 

1,608,000 

131,000 

116,000 

250,000 

73,000 

1,800,000 

1,734,000 

134,000 

80,000 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria. 

South  Australia 

West  ern  A  ustralia 

Ta.«TnaniA 

Total  Australia. 

170,000 
30,000 

230,000 
30,000 

3,802,000 
820,000 

4,080,000 
759,000 

New  Zealand. 

31,000 

833,000 

Total  Australasia 

200,000 

260,000 

4,622,000 

4,839,000 

Grand  total 

1,529,031,000 

- 

>  No  ollicial  statistics. 


Table  41. — Barley:  Total  production  of  countries  named  in  Table  40 ,  1896^1916. 


Year. 

Production. 

Yflftr. 

Production. 

Year. 

Prodootion. 

Year. 

Prodoctloo. 

1895...- 

1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 

Bushels. 
915,604,000 
932,100,000 
864,605,000 
1,030,581,000 
965,720,000 
959,622,000 

1901....- 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Bushels. 
1,072,196,000 
1,229,132,000 
1,235,786,000 
1,175,784,000 
1,1KO,063,000 
1,296,579,000  ' 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1 

Bushels. 
1,271,237,000 
1,274,897,000 
1,458,263,000 
1,388,734,000 
1,373,286,000 
1,466,977,000 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

BnshtU, 
1,660,266.000 
1, 463,289.000 
1,623, 732.  (VK) 
1,629,081,000 

Table  42. — Barley:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countries^  1890-1918. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Rivwia 
(Euro- 
pean).i 

fJer- 
many.i 

Austria.  1 

Hungary 
proper.' 

Bushels. 

Franoe.^ 

United 
King, 
dom-* 

AveraRo: 

ls«M>-mw 

Bushels. 
23.4 

25.5 
24.6 

Bushels. 
13.3 
14.3 
15.7 

Biushels. 
29.4 

35.3 
3H.0 

3.5.2 
3H.2 
34.9 
39.5 
34.4 
37.0 
40.7 
41.3 
30. 8 
28.  4 

Bushels. 
21.1 
26.3 
29.1 

21..  1 
27.3 
25.2 
28.4 
24.9 
27.5 
29.7 
29.7 
33. 8 
18.8 

Bushds. 
23.6 
33.6 
24.6 

Bushds. 
39.8 

19(¥)-1««>'J 

23.4 
25.0 

35.0 

1910-lUll 

34.4 

1«MK> 

2S.3 
2:^.8 
35.1 
22.5 
22. 5 
21  0 
29.7 

2:i.  s 

2.5.  S 
32  0 
21.  «i 

2*.  5 

13.0 
14.2 
14.2 
17.9 

ia3 

14.4 

lfi.2 
18.5 
12.9 
14.7 

26.8 
23.1 
21.3 
25.1 
19.7 
26.9 
26.9 
27.6 
24.1 
19.7 

20.8 
24.4 
23.0 
25.4 
23.5 
25.0 
26.1 
24.6 
34.0 
19.7 
23.  S 
136.8 

36.1 

19<)7 

36. K 

ly<)S 

34.9 

\m.) 

38  9 

\\m) 

34.  S 

1911 

34  0 

I'M  2 

33.1 

191.3 

35.1 

191  i 

35  6 

191.5          

31. S 

191  r.          

33  0 

1917            

:::::::■;  ..;.:.::: 

3S-0 

191 S 

1 

>  Bushels  of  48  i>ound8. 


>  Winchester  Inishels. 


Statistics  of  Barley. 
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BARLEY— Continued. 

Table  43. — Barley:  Acreagt^  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1918. 

NoTK. — Plfures  in  italia  are  census  retnrns;  flgnr^  in  roman  arc  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culttiro.  Esttmutes  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  nercentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to  the 
published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  percentage  ostl- 
mates  wiMsnever  new  census  data  are  ayaiiable. 


Year. 


IS59. 

Vsw. 

1807. 
IJWV*. 

1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

isn. 

1878. 
1870. 
1579. 


ISSl). 
ISsl, 
lhS2. 
1883. 

1884. 

1885. 
K<S«. 

1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1889. 

1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


1895. 

1890. 
1S97. 
1M»S. 
IS'.H). 
li>Ul). 


1900. 
11M)2. 

iy«tt. 

1904. 


I9a5. 
l9<Ki. 
l(H»7. 

liMR). 


Acreage. 


Acre*. 


1910». 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914.. 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 


493,000 
1,131,000 

937,000 
1,030,000 


Ar- 

eragc 

yfceld 

per 

acre. 


BU9k. 


1,199,000' 
1,114,000 
1,397,000, 
l,3S7,00O' 
1,581,000 

1,790,000 
1,767,000 
1,669,000 
1,790,000 
1,081,000 
1,998,000 

1,843,000 
1,968,000 
2,272,000 
2,379,000 
2,600,000 

2,729,000 
2,653,000 
2,902,000 
2,096,000 
3,221,000 
S,iMl,000 

3,135,000 
3,353,000 
3,400,000 
3,220,000 
3,171,000 

3,300,000 
2,961,000 
2,719,000 

2,5s;i,ooo, 

2,N78,(X¥) 
4,i70,0O0 

2,894,000 
4,29«?,(ir)0i 
4,ftfil,«K> 
4,9'.»:i,*M»(». 
5,140,000; 

5,096,000 
6,324.000i 

6.  44>.  000| 
6,640,000: 
7,011,  IWO' 

7,6y^,txx>' 

7,743,000; 
7.627,OOOJ 
7,:».M»,(M)0| 

7,  ^99.  oooj 
7,565,000' 

7,148.000* 

7.7:.:,  000 

8.933.(100 
9, 079, 000 


22.9 
22.7 
24.4 
27.9 


23.7 
W.O 
19.2 
23.1 

ao.6 

20.6 
21.9 
21.4 
23.6 
24.0 
ti.O 

24.5 
20.9 
21.5 
21.1 
23.5 

21.4 
22.4 
19.6 
21.3 
34.3 

i4.s 

21.4 

25.9 
23.6 
21.7 
19.4 

26.4 
23.6 
24.5 
21.6 
25.5 

id.  8 

20.4 
25.6 
29.0 
26.4 
27. 2\ 

28.8 
28.3 
23.8 
25.1 
24.3 

22.5 

21.0 

29 

23.8 

25.8 

32.0 
23.5 

23.  7| 
26.5; 


Produc- 
tion. 


Aver- 
age 
(arm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Bushels. 

6,  167,000 
16, Sin, 000 

11,284,000 
25,727,000 
22,896,000 
28,652,000 
29,761,000 

26,295.000 
26,718,000 
26,846,000 
32,044,000 
32,552,000 

36,909,000 
38,710,000 
35,638,000 
42,246.000 
40, 283, 000 
J^, 997, 000 

45,165,000 
41,161,000 
48,954,000 
50,136,000 
61,203,000 

58,360,000 
50,428,000 
66,812,000 
63,884,000 
78,333,000 
78,S3S,000 

67,168,000 
86,839,000 
80,097,000 
60,869,000 
61,400,000 

87,073,000 
e9,09.'i,000 
66.085.000 
65, 792, 000 
r3,3S>,000 
119, OSS, 000 

68,926,000 
109,93;i,000 
134,9^4,000 
131,M>1.0Oe 
U9, 749, 000 

136,551.000 
17.H.910,000 
15;{,  .j97,(XK> 
160,  750.ai0 
170,2M,(MV) 
17S,$U,000 

173,832,000 
160, 240, 000 
22:^S24,000 
17.S.  m9,«)0 
194,953,000 

22S,  8.^1,000 

1H2,:«W.0IW) 
211,7.i9.«iOO 
256,375,000 


Cents. 


Farm 
value 
Decl. 


Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel,  low  maltinjg 
to  fancy.* 


December. 


Low. 


Dollars. 


70.2 

70.1 

100.0 

70.8 


79.1 
75.8 
68.6 
86.7 
86.0 

74.1 
63.0 
62.5 
57.9 
58.9 


66.6 
82.3 
62.9 
58.7 
48.7 

56. 3 
5?.6 
51.9 
SO.O 
41.6 


7,916,000 
18,028,000 
24,948,000 
20,298,000 


20,702,000 
20,264,000 
18,416,000 
27,794.000 
27,098,000 

27,368,000 
24,403,000 
22,287,000 
24,454,000 
23,714,000 


62.7 
52.4 
47.5 
41.1 
44.2 

33.7 
32.3 
37.7 
41.3 
40.3 


30,091,000 
33,S63,000 
80,768,000 
29,420,000 
20,770,000 

32.868,000 
31,841,000 
20,464.000 
37,672,000 
32,614,000 


42,141,000 

46,470,000 
38,026,000 
28,729,000 
27,134,000 

29,312,000 
22,491,000 
25,142.000 
23,064,000 
29,594,000 


40.9 
45.2 
45.9 
45.6 
42.0 

40.5 
41.5 
66.6 
55.4 


54.0 

57.8 

80.9 

50.5 

53. 

54.3 

51.6 

88.1 

113.7 

01.8 


34,075,000 
49, 705, 000 
61,899,000 
60,100,000 
58,652,000 

54,993.000 

74,230,000 

102,290,000 

92,442,000 


High. 


Cents:  Cents.  Cents. 


Following 
May. 


Low. 


High. 


Cents, 


50 
150 
140 

74 


68 

55^ 

60 

132 

120 

81 

63f{ 

56i 

01 

86 


100 

101 

70 

62 

53 

62 
51 
80 


58 


65 
52 
53^ 

33 

22 

25i 

40 

35 


70 
180 
170 

86 


80 
64 
70 

158 

129) 

88 
68^ 
64 
100 
02 


120 

107 

82 

67 

58 

65 
54 
80 


58 


85 
227 
140 

60 


72 

65 

71 

130 

116 

62} 

80 

46) 

64 

76 


06 
100 
80 
66 
66 

68 
57 
60 


100 

250 

175 

62 


Domestic 

exports, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

Julyl. 


Bushels. 


Imports, 
fiscal 
year 

begin- 
ning 

Julyl. 


Bushels. 


0.8101 

0,077 

255,490 


96 

71 

85 

155 

137 

72) 

86 

62) 

73 

80 


105 

100 

80 

74 

66 

60 

57 
77 


37 
56 
36 
42 
38 

37 
41 

78 
57 


67 
54 
65) 

40 

37 

42 

50J 

45 


61 
63 
70 
61  i 
52 

63 

56 
102 
&() 


93,539,000 

100,426,000 
139,182,000 
112,9.'J7,00a 
05,731,000 
105,903,000 

118,172,000 

160, 040,  aw 

240,758.000' 
235,269,000, 


5o 

72 
102 
43 
50 
60 

62 

95 

12.'i 

8S 


72 

90 
130 
77 
70 
75 

77 
125 

105 


65 
65 
61 

26 

24) 

36 

36 

36 


37 
64 
48 
38 
40 

42 
66 
60 
66 


50 

7') 
68 
45 
51 
74J 

70 

12^ 
105 


65 
60 
62 

36 
36 
63 
42 
44 


340,003 

86,891 

482,410 

320,399 

01,118 

317,781 
1, 186, 129 
3,921,501 

715,536 
1,128,923 


885,246 
205,930 
433,005 
724,955 
629,130 


3,247,260 
3,783,966 
5,069,880 
6,727,697 


4,866,700 
5,565,591 
4,244,751 
4,891,189 
6,255,063 

10,285,057 
6.702,065 
6,764,238 
6,720,070 
7,135,268 


2. 

10, 

I; 


262, 183  10, 
1,305,300  10, 
650,884(10, 


1,440,321 
1,408,311 


073,062 
2,800,075 
3,035,267 
5,219,405 
1,563,764 

7,680.331 
20,030,301 
ll,237,0n 

2,267,403 
23,661,662 


57 
72 
56 


6, 

8, 

8, 


59  10, 
50  10, 


293,207 
714,208 
4-29, 141 
VS|,627 
661,655 


55*17,729,360 
85  8,2'ls,M2 
75  4,:U9.07S 
75  6, '>80,393 


11. 


628,616 
182,722 
050,687 
596,122 
966,607 

107,115 
ooo, oV4 
831,461 
368,414 
332,546 


5,078,733 
3,146,328 
1,070,120 
701.061 
2,116,816 

837,384 
1,271,787 
124,804 
110,475 
189,757 


171,004 
57,406 

50,462 
90,708 
81,020 

18,040 

3*i,  310 

199, 741 

2,044 


68 


4,311,500 
0,399,340 


115 

132  1. 585,242 

68  17..->;«i,  7()3'. 

66  1  0,044,747'. 

82  j20,754,522. 

83  !27.473,16o'. 
105  lO,.^s  1.077  . 
176   20.4OS,97s  . 


»  Prices  1S95  to  1908  for  No.  3  grade. 


»  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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BAKLEY— CtonUnued. 
Table  44. — Barley:  Revised  acreage ,  produ/et^on,  andjarm  value,  1879 -and  18S9-1909, 

[See  head  note  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1809 
10OQ 
1901 
1903 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

1908 
1909 


Acreage. 


Acru. 

1,998,000 

3,  til, 000 

3,406,000 

3,705,000 

3,892,000 

3,855,000 
4,005,000 
4,263.000 
4,172,000 
4,150,000 

4,237,000 
4,j^?0,000 
4,545.000 
4,742,000 
5,126,000 

5,568,000 
5,912,000 
6,250,000 
6,730,000 
6,941,000 

7.294.000 
7,699,000 


Ayeraee 

yield 
per  acre. 


Biuhelt. 
24.4 
24.3 
21.4 
26.1 
23.6 

21.7 
19.5 
26.9 
23.8 
24.9 

23.5 
26.1 
21.1 
25.7 
29.1 

26.4 
27.4 
27.2 
28.6 
24.5 

25.3 
21.4 


Production. 


BiuheU, 
48.721,000 
78,213,000 
73,017,000 
96,589,000 
02,037,000 

83,700,000 
78,051.000 

114,732,000 
99,394,000 

103,270,000 

99,490,000 
116,552,000 

96,041,000 
121,784,000 
149,380,000 

146,864,000 
162,105.000 
170,174,000 
192  270,000 
170)008,000 

184,857,000 
187,973,000 


Ayerage 

farm 

price  per 

bushel 

Dec.  1. 


CeniM. 
59.4 
41.6 
62.6 
51.8 
46.5 

4a5 
43.5 
32.0 
30.0 
35.2 

38.9 
39.0 
40.5 
45.2 
45.5 

45.4 
41.6 
39.4 
41.6 
66.3 

55.2 
54.8 


Farm  Tatue 
DecU 


DoUarg. 
28.928,009 
32,574.009 
45.719,000 
50,051,080 
42,790,000 

33,923.000 
33,924,000 
36,678.000P 
29,814,000 
86,346,000 

38,701.000 
45.479,000 
38,806.000 
55,068.000 
67,944.000 

66,700.000 
67,427.000 
67.003.000 
80,069,000 
112.675,000 

102.037.000 
102,947,000 


Table  45. — Barley:  Acreage^  production^  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1918. 

[000  omitted.] 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

Vermont 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Smith  l>:ik()la 

Nelmisktt 


Acreage. 


.<4cre«. 
12 
1 

16 

125 

15 

6 
12 

100 
45 

250 

275 
711 

1,4(X) 
360 

10 

1.7:m 

1,4«V, 
313 


Produc- 
tion. 


ButheJs. 

300 

32 

496 

3,938 

420 

186 

324 

3,150 

l.eft.') 

9,000 

8,332 

25,. -w;  J 

43.40() 
11,340 

250 

37, 2M 

41,  ;<<)<) 

5,  (WO 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 

447 

48 

759 

4,962 

504 

223 

518 

2,930 

1.732 

8,100 

8,a32 
23,352 
34,721) 

9,  f>39 

2H.S 

27,215 

32,214 

4,S11 


State. 


Kanjias 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Wyoming...*. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

OreL'on 

Caliiomia 

United  States 


Acreage. 


Acre*. 

604 

7 

8 

10 

8 

87 
30 
176 
14 
30 

32 
12 

175 

173 

178 

1,320 


9,679 


Produc- 
tion. 


6,040 
196 
184 
170 
136 

1,914 
1,110 
4,928 
392 
1,010 

1,120 
408 
4,900 
2,630 
4,450 
34,320 


256,375 


Farm 

Tolua. 

Deo.  1. 


DoUart. 
6,738 
274 
380 
221 
160 

1,914 
1,443 
5.560 
431 
1,336 

1,568 
638 
6,370 
3,004 
6,053 
30,4liB 


235,360 
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B  ARLBT — Con  tin  ued. 
Tablb  46. — Barley:    Yttid  per  acre,  price  per  btuhel  Dee.  I,  and  value  per  acre,  bi/  Slates, 


Table  47.— Bartey;  Condition  of  crop.  United  Statei,  on  first  o/ months  named,  1897-1918. 


y™. 

,™. 

July. 

Aug" 

■When 

al.     haiw 

vested. 

Y«r, 

Ju«. 

July. 

Augujl. 

s 

P.cl. 

%'! 

S1.0 

gas 

P  et. 

76.3 
W.3 
S3.7 

SI1.S 

91.5 

k 

91X3 
87!  1 

SIV3 
SB,  J 
SO.  5 

7«,fl 

77!  0 

p. 'I. 

a-; 

5         7S,5 
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BARLEY— Continued. 
Table  48. — Barley:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  month,  1909-1918. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1900 

Atww 

Jan.  1 

126.5 

131.9 

161.1 

170.2 

158.6 

135.4 

113.6 

110.0 

100.9 

95.5 

94.9 

91.8 

87.1 

92.7 

96.9 

102L3 

iao.1 

119.3 
106.6 
114.5 
110.0 
113.9 
111.3 
113.7 

107.7 

54.9 
61.7 
50.6 
57.2 
50.6 
59.6 
59.3 
59.3 
72.9 
76.5 
83.2 
88.1 

54.3 
62.9 
67.7 
64.7 
63.8 
62.0 
55.8 
56.7 
51.9 
46.8 
50.1 
51.6 

52.2 
52.4 
51.1 
51.7 
49.3 
49.1 
47.5 
45.1 
52.5 
51.8 
51.7 
54.3 

49.9 
61.4 
40.0 
48.6 
48.3 
52.7 
53.7 
60.8 
65.2 
56.8 
64.7 
63.7 

86.4 
91.2 
91.0 
92.3 
96.2 
91.1 
81.9 
66.8 
63.5 
54.8 
53.8 
50.5 

60.8 
64.1 
63.0 
60.1 
74.0 
73.8 
70.1 
60.3 
77.0 
81.7 
84.9 
86.9 

67.6 
60.8 
60.2 
50.7 
66.5 
55.7 
53.0 
54.7 
57.2 
56.1 
55.3 
57.8 

6«w6 
68.S 
80.4 
6L2 
63.8 
67.0 
67,0 
61.2 
54.6 
53.4 
53w3 
64.0 

eswS 

Feb.  1 

7X6 

Mar.  1  

75.0 

Apr.  1 

77.7 

May  1 

79.0 

Juue  1 

76.6 

July  1 

7Q.0 

Aue.  1 

68.8 

Sept.  1 

6R.6 

Oct.  1 

50.7 

Nov.  I 

60L3 

Doc.  1 

7a2 

• 

Average 

112.5 

71.0 

54.1 

51.5 

53.3 

66.9 

75.2 

\    56.9 

56w6 

7(L6 

Table  A^.— Barley:  Wholesale  price  per  bushel,  191S-1918. 


Cinchinati. 

Chicago. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

San  FraocJaco. 

Data. 

Spr 

• 

% 

Cts. 
70 
87 

60 
70 

72 
70 

83 
93 

Ingmalt. 

Low  malting 
to  fancy. 

No.  3. 

All  grades. 

Feed  (per  100 
llw.). 

a 

cts. 
86 
92 

70 
80 

102 
102 

102 
145 

• 

1 

-< 

Cts. 
79.1 
89.5 

64.5 
75.3 

83.9 
83.0 

93.8 
124.2 

• 

1 

Cts. 
42 
43 

49 
60 

66 
51 

64 

68 

• 

.a 

CU. 

71 

85 

79 

82 

91 

85 

86 
128 

130 
136 
162 
165 
162 

165 

160 
150 
146 
144 
141 
163 

• 

-< 

CU. 

57.0 

66.2 

60.6 
65.6 

78.1 
65.6 

74.6 
99.4 

m 

CU. 
53 
58 

63 
61* 

70i 
54 

68 
70 

120^ 

122 

127 

138 

153 

138 

i 

CU. 

73 

60 

68 
82 

93 
81 

82 

128 

129 
129 
137 

i 
2 

> 
< 

CU. 
61.8 
68.4 

61.0 
67.9 

78.9 
66.9 

75.7 
106.3 

125.7 
122.7 
131.1 

• 

1 

CU. 
39 
42 

41 
40 

68 
42 

59 
57 

S5 
85 
92 

•a 
a 

CU. 
63 
73 

66 
76 

86 
78 

76i 
112 

• 

< 

CU. 

60.0 

60.9 

61.1 
66.6 

70.7 
58.0 

67.4 
82.4 

• 

Of. 
128 
133! 

90 
06 

100 
100 

1274 
127j 

1 

i 

n 

• 

< 

1913. 
Jan.-June 

CU.    CU, 
150    137.0 

July-Dec 

142|13S.0 

1914. 
Jan.-June 

133)  100.  S 

July-Dec 

130    110.0 

1915. 
Jan.-June 

1634 
133{ 

136i 
235 

131.6 

July-Dec 

121.7 

1916. 
Jan.-June 

131.7 

July-Dec 

178.3 

155 

1917. 
January 

135 
140 
140 
153 
167 
153 

135 

175 
175 
158 
153 
147 
150 

147 

172 
177 
218 
205 
195 
ISO 

172 

180 
180 

204 
108 
lOS 
108 

108 

147.5 

102 
108 
108 
116 
128 
116 

120.2 
118.6 
123.0 
137.1 
148.4 
135.4 

122 
117 
120 

101.2 
101.6 
109.8 
128.6 
128.6 
117.6 

216 
215 
215 
225 
330 
226 

2371 

210.0 

February 

155  148. 8 
162  151. 1 

23712X1.0 

March 

227i 
305 
210 
305 

306 

210. 0 

April 

170 
182 
170 

182 

182 
185 
171 
171 

160 
170 

163.4 
178.0 
179.2 

162^150.9 
166  I1.I8.9 

102!  155 
99'  l.U 

366.7 

May 

278.7 

June 

162J 

146J 
139.2 

102 
8.-, 

155 

315.6 

Jan.-June 

161.3 

178.1 
178.6 
169.5 
164.6 
154.3 
IfVl.S 

102 

120 
112 
116 
120 
115 
V2^ 

112 

142 
UK) 
V\5 
150 
105 
100 

100 

1(K) 
90 
90 

■SO 

i     so 

;     8H 

80 

130.4 

141.6 
131.8 
IX\.  3 
139.9 
125.8 

120J 

166 

155 

114.6 

215 

236.9 

July 

152 
120 
124 
127 
123 

162 
152 
144 

156.2 
133.7 
1.37.  5 

95 
93 
9S 
88 
95 
Ml 

88 

127 
l.W 
137 
110 
95 

85 

90 

82 

80 
84 
83 

K) 

160 
150 
149 
138 
137 
160 

160 

175 
216 
237 
198 
177 
140 

237 

130 
110 
106 

95 
100 

96 

130 

133.2 
120.2 
123.4 
119.5 
158.6 
138.0 

132.1 

305 

237i 

330 

240 

340 

250 

206 

230 

1210  K 

Aucust 

2574  25^.6 

Scpteml>er 

250 
350 
353) 
2Sft 

230.4 

Oct  ober 

1414  133.7 

344.6 

Noveml)er 

140 
IftO 

162 

133.7 
H2.0 

139.5 

245.  S 

December 

144.01  1.36 

261.9 

July-Dec 

18,-,  ias.3 

17ft  174.0 
2ir»  197.0 
2,S«.i241.8 
2;i7l221.8 
2211206.2 
llM^i  194.0 

2.'>«i2t)5.8 

lHSilS4.4 
20S  196.4 
20s' 206.0 
12<)  112.2 
112  110.0 
112  110.0 

163' 136. 2!  120 

1           ' 

285 

I241.8 

1918. 
January 

175  152.0 
21 K  1V>.  2 
243  204.0 
195  171.6 
17«  144.9 
1.50  120.0 

213  l»i:J.O 

12H,U2.2 
115il00.7 
108    99.5 
105   94  5 
109,  90.6 
lO.-.l  96.  1 

155 
173 
190 
176 
130 
US^ 

115 

114 

97 
100 

a'» 

93 
101 

93 

168  |l,>9. 1 
220  il.s9..'i 

146.8 
175.9 
195.8 
165.3 
132.4 
109.7 

154.3 

108. 8 
95.8 
91.5 
88.5 
92.1 
89.6 

94.4 

380 

203) 

320 

395 
350 
350 

«  •  •  • 

2^0 

February 

:i33.1 

March 

2.39 
193 
165 
144 

1217.4 
1S5.4 
14(k9 
r2s  S 

337.6 

April 

May 

June 

2H0 

•  • 

350 

Jan.-June 

July 

2:i9    171.2 
125  W2H  '2 

\iii.i 

August 

115 
112 

105. 0 
102.  7 

Sepleni  ber 

OetolM^r 

lOiJ  100.  7 

los  ,io:i.4 

107  '102.9 

210 
210 
210 

210 

217 

liLk 

Noveml)er 

31"   217.  S 

Df^ynnhAr. . 

222    31&  r 

July-Dec 

208 

153.2 

128 

99.9 

125 

105.8 

232) 

31ft.  7 
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BARLEY— Continued. 

Table  50. — Barley  and  malt:  Intematwnal  trade,  calendar  years  1911-13,  1916-17. 

[See  "General  note,"  Table  11.] 
'     EXPORTS. 
(000  omitted.] 


Cknmtry. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

Barley  and  malt  in  terms 
of  barley. 

Average 
1911-1913 

1916 
(prrlim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

Average 
1911-1913 

1916           1917 
(prelim.)  (prelim.) 

1 

Average 
1911-1913 

Btuhels. 

4,720 

917 

18,271 

3,853 

17,129 

1,700. 

6,670 

631 

660 

3,561 

039 

1,225 

29,611 

16,692 

168, 461 

932 

8,400 

15,569 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

FROM— 

Algeria 

Btuhela. 

4,720 

917 

7,529 

3,629 

17,129 

1,700 

6,656 

608 

660 

3,473 

609 

139 

28,995 

16,690 

168,289 

107 

8,177 

15,560 

2K0, 587 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

A  rrwnf.inft 

3,104 

:::::::::  ::::::::::::::::::i 

3,104 

Austria- Hungary . . . 
Belgium 

11,816 
246 



........ 

1 

British  India 

1 

1 

Bulgaria 

t 

CatvuIa ^  ^  ^ . ,  - .  - 

9,906 

7,034 

15 
25 

81 

202 

9,980 

7,218 

Chile 

(Thi'TIR ,-.  - 

45 

4 

135 

'       '  45    

Denmark 

97 

33 

1,194 

678 

3 

189 

908 

244 

10 

4    

Franosp . . .  ^ .  ^  ^ , , .  ^ ,  . 

645 

630 

Germany 

Netherlands 

■ 

.........^. 

Roumania 

, 

Russia 

123 

6 

22,486 

401 
1,745 
5,133 

488    

United  Kingdom... 

1,.593  L 

United  States 

Other  countries 

17,859 

4,157 

27,152 

21,638 





Total 

1 

15,458 

299,641 

I 

• 

1 

1 

IMPORTS. 


INTO— 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Belgiimi 

Brazil 

British  SouthAfrica 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Finland 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Switwrland , 

United  Kingdom.., 
Other  countries 

Total 


3 

838 

19,546 

2 
33 

278 

2,g:. 

6uu 

6,993 

311 

150, 7m> 

815 

37,646 

4,218 

940 

1,143 

51,636 

1.751 


279,591 


2! 


i,096 

70 

10,200 

199 


38 

5,846 

2, '291 

1 

1,172 

36,909 


1,229 
2*ii5 


1,437 

759 

1,074 

383 

117 


62 
218 

178 

237 

3,122 


3,H93 

126 

37 

3,626 
100 
556 


1,085 


15,956 


718 

287 

8 


169 
227 
404 


522 
"i92 


1,207 
54 


150 
1,144 


3:u 


154 


1,310 

839 

20,236 

978 

351 

166 

278 

2,098 

889 

7,155 

526 

153,544 

815 

41,1S4 

4,:m 

974 

4.440 

51,727 

2,253 

294,096 


988 


655 

261 

10 


l,0i6 

224 

10,406 

566 


513 
6,846 
2,465 

1 

2,268 

36.957 


137 
1,147 


1,530 

'2,"  255 
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RYE. 

Table  51. — Rye:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries ,  1916-19  f 3, 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

" 1     

NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 

Aeret, 
3,213,000 

Acres, 
4,317,000 

Acta. 
6,185,000 

Bushels. 
48,862,000 

Bushels. 
62,933,000 

Su^heis. 
89,103,000 

Canada: 

Quebec 

8,000 
69,000 
30,00D 
23,000 
18,000 
0) 

22,000 
68,000 
37,000 
53,000 
31,000 
1.000 

29,000 
113,000 
240,000 
124,000 

48,000 
1,000 

118,000 
1,208,000 
657,000 
548,000 
440,000 
5,000 

376,000 
1,207,000 
638,000 
998,000 
633,000 
5,000 

545,000 

Ontario 

3,142,000 

MA?iit4>ba. . .   , 

5,110.000 

Saskatchewan 

l,6«7,Oi0 

Alberta 

874,000 

Other 

38,000 

Total  Canada 

148,000 

212,000 

555,000 

2,876,000 

3,857,000 

10.376,000 

Mexico 

(«) 

565,000 

Total 

1 

51,803.000 

BOUTII  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

212,000 
11,000 

180,000 

2,008,000 

187,000 

1,000 

858,000 

Chile 

•i 

Uruguay 

ro 

1,000 

Total 

2,196,000 

----- 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary : 

Austria  * 

» 3, 120, 000 

«- 2, 625, 000 

•167,000 

•65,000 

'51,211,000 

*  45,975,000 

6  600,000 

•2,500,000 

i 

Hungary 

Croa  ^a-^lavonia 

Bosnia-Herzegovl  na 

Total  Austria-Hungary 

6,977,000 

100.286,000 

* 

'Aelirinm 

T  645, 000 

7  527,  WO 

481,000 

•592,000 

2,149,000 

»  18.000,000 
8,490,000 

10,801,000 
Ml, 291, 000 

33,351,000 

Bulgaria 

Dijipmftrk . . , 

436,000 

537,000 

8,858,000 

12,710.000 

Finland 

France  • 

2,002,00C 

1,942,000 

27,509,000 

Germany 

Itsily...'.... '..'..'.. v.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

290,000 
23,000 

279,000 
17,000 

463,000 
48,000 

272,000 
17,000 

441,000 
37,000 

6,582,000 

!r6,000 

12,3.1,000 

943,000 

4,460,000 

292,080 

11,958,000 

656,060 

4,721,(1110 

422.  ono 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Roumanlft . . . 

499,000 

48.000 

200.000 

10,207,080 

Russia: 

Russia  proper  • 

55,637,000 

843,740,000 

Poland 

Northern  Caucasia 

::::::::::"i:::;  ::    i:  : : 

1         

1 

. 

Total 

1 L.  . 

'  —  —  -  -  —- 

1 — 

Serbia 

Spain 

1,846,000 

913.000 

71,000 

60,CG0 

1,800,000 

813.000 

53,000 

64,000 

1,818,000 

936,000 

72,000 

llG.ono 

28,782.000     24,365,000 
22.929,000     15.747.000 

30,44o.OtlO 

Sweden 

25,64MRin 

Switzerland 

2,000,000 

1,752,000 

1,8^.  QUO 

IJiiitml  ICingrlnm.    ,    , 

(') 

Total 

•••••••••••- 

i           ...     1 1   .. 



-      —                                            .        -    —       . 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

U  ueensland 

3.000 
3,000 
3,000 

2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
32,  (KM) 
43,000 
31.000 

2,000 
31,000 
43,000 
11.000 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

1,000 
1,000 

4.000  1            41000 
17.000  '            7,000 

Total  Australia 

11.  (XK) 

9,000 



127, (rm 

97. OHO 

•  «..>■••'..       « 

Grand  total 


i  Less  than  5()0  acres. 

>  No  olliciul  estimates. 

»  Data  for  1907. 

*  Oalicia  and  Bukowina  not  included. 

»  Data  for  1915. 


•  Data  for  1913. 
7  Data  lor  1914. 

•  Census  of  1910. 

•  Excludes  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
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BYB—Contlnued. 
Table  52. — Rye:  Total  production  of  countries  named  in  Table  Sli  1895-1915, 


Year. 

ProductioD. 

Year. 

ProdootiQn. 

Year. 

Prodootion. 

Year. 

Production. 

1806.... 
1896.... 
1817.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 

ButkeU. 
1,468,212,000 
1,499,250.000 
1,300.645,000 
1,461,171.000 
1,583.179.000 
1,557,634,000 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

ButheU, 
1,416,022,000 
1,647,845,000 
1,650.961,000 
1,742.112,000 
1.495.751.000 
1,433.395,000 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

ButkeU. 
1,538,778,000 
1,500,057,000 
1,747,123,000 
1,673,473,000 
1.753.933,000 
1,886,517.000 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Buthtls. 
1,880,387,000 
1,596,882,000 
l,5n,490,000 

Table  53. — Rye:  Average  yield  per  acre  in  undermentioned  countriuy  1890-1918. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Rns.'tia 
(Euro- 
pean).t 

Ger- 
many.! 

Austria.i 

Hungary 
proper.! 

France.* 

Ireland.! 

Average: 

1890-1899 

ButkeU. 
13.9 
16.7 

16.3 



BwikeU. 
10.4 
11.5 
12.5 

BwkeU. 
20.9 
25.6 
28.3 

BuOitU. 
16.1 
19.0 
22.2 

BwSuU. 

BuOulM. 
17.6 
17.1 
16.1 

BxuSuU. 
25.2 

1900-1909 

17.6 
18.5 

27  5 

1910-1914 

29.9 

1906 

16.7 
16.4 
16.4 
13.4 
16.0 
15.6 
16.8 
16.2 
16.8 
17.3 
15.3 
14.6 
14.4 

8.8 
10.8 
11.0 
12.6 
12.3 
10.5 
14.3 
13.5 
12.1 
14.6 

25.1 
25.8 
28.0 
28.8 
27.1 
28.2 
29.5 
30.4 
26.4 
22.8 

19.9 
18.9 
22.0 
22.3 
21.3 
20.9 
23.3 
22.0 
23.7 
16.4 

19.8 
16.0 
17.6 
17.8 
18.9 
18.7 
19.4 
19.6 
16.1 
17.5 

16.3 
18.2 
16.8 
18.1 
14.7 
15.8 
16.5 
17.0 
16.6 
14.3 
15.4 
113.7 

27.6 

1907 

27  0 

1906 

29  2 

1909 

30.8 

1910 

30.3 

1911 

29  0 

1912 

30.6 

1913 

30.0 

1914 

29  4 

1915 

29  2 

1916 

29.0 

1917 

29.2 

1918 

>  Bushels  of  56  pounds.  *  Winchester  bushels. 

Table  54. — Rye:  Acreage^  produjction^  valtu,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  1849-1918. 

Note.— Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increases  or  decrea.se  to  the 
published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  oase  is  used  for  applybig  percentage  estU 
mates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available. 


Acreage 
harvested. 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 

Production. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.l. 

Farm  value 
Dec.l. 

Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel,  No.  2. 

Domestic 
exports,  in- 
cluding 
rye  flour, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 
Julyl. 

Year. 

December. 

Following 
May. 

Low. 
CU. 

High. 
Cts. 

Low. 'High. 

1 

18L0 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bushels. 

14,189.000 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

Cts, 

Cts, 

Bushels, 

• 

1869 

ii, 101, 000 

20.865.000 
23.184,000 
22,505.000 
22.528.000 
16,919,000 

15,474,000 
15,366.000 
14,889,000 
15,142,000 
14,991,000 

17,722.000 
20,375.000 
21,170,000 
25.843.000 
23,639.000 
19,832,000 

24.541.000 
20,705.000 
29,  •»60. 000 
2H,  0,59. 000 
28,640,000 

1866 

1.548.000 
1.689,000 
1.651,000 
1,658.000 

13.5 
13.7 
13.6 
13.6 

82.2 

100.4 

94.9 

77.0 

17,150,000 
23,281.000 
21,^9,000 
17.342.000 

142 

173 

100 

78 

150 
185 
1151 

234,971 

564.901 

92.869 

199.450 

1807 

1868 

1860 

JS69 

132 

1061 

66 

157 

118 

1870 

1S71 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

liS79 

1,176.000 
1.070,000 
1.049.000 
1.150.000 
1,117,000 

t.  360, 000 

1,468.000 
1.413.000 
1.623.000 
1.625.000 
1,84£,000 

1,768,000 
1.789.000 
2,22S.O()0 
2.. 3 15,  WW 
2,344.000 

13.2 
14.4 
14.2 
13.2 
13.4 

13.0 
13.9 
16.0 
15.9 
14.5 
10.8 

13.9 
11.6 
13.4 
12.1 
12.2 

73.2 
71.1 
67.6 
70.3 
77.4 

67.1 
61.4 
57.6 
52.5 
65.6 

11.327.000 
10.928,000 
10,071,000 
10.638,000 
11,610,000 

11,894,000 
12,505.000 
12,202,000 
13,566.000 
15,507.000 

67 

62 

57i 

70 

03 

67 

44 
73i 

74 

63] 
70 
81 
99^ 

68] 
73 

551 

81 

81 
76 
68i 
91 
103 

6H 

70 

54 

47 

73i 

91 

03 

70 

102 

107i 

60 
52 

85 

87.174 

832,689 

611,749 

1,923.404 

267,058 

589,159 
2,234,856 
4,249.684 
4,877.821 
2,943,804 

1880 

18H1 

18.S2 

IKXi 

1884 

75.6 
93.3 
61.5 
58.1 
51.9 

18.565.000 
19,327.000 
18.439.000 
16.. 301. 000 
14,857,000 

82 

96i 

57 

56^ 

61 

91i 

98 

58i 

60 

52 

115 
77 
62 

60i 
68 

118 
83 
67 
62^ 
73 

1.955.155 
1,003.609 
2,206,212 
6.247.590 
2,974,390 
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RYE— Continued. 

Table  54. — Rye:  Acreage ,  production,  value^  exports,  etc,,  in  the  United  States,  1849- 

1918 — Continued. 


Acreage 
harvested. 

Aver- 
age 
yield 

Production. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Chicago  cash  price  per 
bo^el.  No.  2. 

Domcsti- 

exports,  m- 

eluding 

ryo  floor. 

Year. 

December. 

Following 

per 

per 

May. 

fiscal  yeer 

acre. 

bushel 
Dec.  1. 

beginning 
July  I. 

Low. 

High. 

L#ow. 
CU. 

High. 

Acre*, 

Bu$h. 

Bushels. 

CenU. 

Dollars. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

BuskeU. 

1885 

2,129.000 

10.2 

21,756,000 

57.9 

12,595,000 

584 

61 

58 

61 

216.  OW 

1886 

2,130,000 

11.5 

24.489,000 

53.8 

13,181.000 

53 

54J 
614 

5H 

56) 

377.302 

1887 

2,053,000 

10.1 

20,693,000 

54.5 

11,283,000 

55i 

63 

68 

94.827 

1888 

2.365,000 

12.0 

28,415,000 

58.8 

16,722.000 

50 

52 

39 

41) 

309.266 

1889 

2,171,000 

13.1 

28,420.000 

42.3 

12,010,000 

44 

45* 

49J 

64 

2.280.97$ 

1889 

2, 17 1, 000 
2,142.000 

IS.l 
12.0 

28,421,000 
25,807,000 

1890 

62.9 

16,230.000 

64i 

68^ 

83 

92 

358.  an 

1891 

2. 176. 000 

14.6 

31.752,000 

77.4 

24.589.000 

86 

92 

70 

79 

12.0^.638 

1892 

2,164,000 

12.9 

27,979.000 

54.2 

15,160,000 

46 

61 

60 

62 

1.493.934 

1893 

2,038,000 

13.0 

26.555.000 

51.3 

13,612.000 

46 

47i 

44 

48 

249. 1&2 

1894 

1.945,000 

13.7 

26,728,000 

50.1 

13,395,000 

47i 

49 

62} 

67 

82.045 

1895 

1,890,000 

14.4 

27,210,000 

44.0 

11,965,000 

32 

n 

33 

n 

1.011. UB 

1896 

1,831.000 

13.3 

24,369,000 

40.9 

9,961.000 

37 

32f 

8.575.663 

1897 

1,704,000 

16.1 

27,363.000 

44.7 

12,240,000 

45} 

47 

48 

75 

15.563.085 

1898 

1,643.000 

15.6 

25,658.000 

46.3 

11,875.000 

52} 

65i 

56) 

62 

10. 169. 822 

1899 

1.659.000 

14.4 

23,962,000 

,51.0 

12,214,000 

49 

52 

63 

561 

2.382.012 

1899 

t, 054, 000 
1,691,000 

It.  4 

15.1 

26,669,000 
23,996.000 

1900 

51.2 

12,295,000 

45f 

49) 

U 

64 

2.345.512 

1901 

1.988,000 

15.3 

30,345,000 

65.7 

16,910,000 

60 

65 

68 

2.712,077 

1902 

1,979,000 

17.0 

33,631.000 

50.8 

17,081,000 

48 

4» 

48 

60) 

6, 445.273 

1908 

1,907,000 

15.4 

29,363,000 

54.5 

15,994.000 

6(H 

52 

69} 

78 

7H4.06S 

1904 

1,793,000 

16.2 

27,242,000 

68.8 

18,748,000 

73 

75 

70 

84 

29,740 

1905 

1,730,000 

16.5 

28,486,000 

61.1 

17,414,000 

64 

68 

68 

62 

1.387.836 

1906 

2,002,000 

16.7 

33.375,000 

58.9 

19,671,000 

61 

65 

69 

87) 

769.717 

1907 

1,926,000 

16.4 

31,566,000 

73.1 

23,068.000 

76 

82 

79 

86 

2.444.588 

1908 

1,948,000 

16.4 

31,851,000 

73.6 

23,455,000 

75 

77J 

83 

90 

1.295,701 

1909 

2.006,000 
2,196,000 

16.1 
IS.  4 

32,239,000 
29,620,000 

1909 

71.8 

21,163,000 

72 

80 

74 

80 

242,263 

19101.... 

2,185,000 

16.0 

34,897.000 

71.6 

24.953,000 

80 

82 

90 

113 

40.121 

1911 

2,127,000 

16.6 

33,119,000 

83.2 

27,657,000 

91 

94 

90 

96) 

31. 3M 

1912 

2,117,000 

16.8 

35,664.000 

66.3 

23,636.000 

58 

64 

60 

64 

1.854.738 

1913 

2,657,000 

16.2 

41.381.000 

63.4 

26.220,000 

61 

65 

62 

67 

2.372,493 

1914 

2,641,000 

16.8 

42,779,000 

86.5 

37,018,000 

107J 

112) 

115 

122 

13,036.778 

1915 

8,129.000 

17.3 

64,050,000 

83.4 

45,083,000 

Wi 

98i 

96) 

Wfj 

15,250.151 

1916 

3.213,000 

15.2 

48,862.000 

122.1 

59,676.  <X)0 

130 

151 

200 

240 

13.703.499 

1917 

4,317,000 

14.6 

62,933.000 

166.0 

104.447,000 

176 

184 

180 

260 

17,130.236 

1918 

6,185,000 

14.4 

89,103.000 

151.5 

134,947.000 

154 

164 

'           1 

1  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 

Table  55. — Rye:  Revised  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  1879  and  1889-1909. 

[See  head  note  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1H79. 
1HS9. 

1S90. 
1H91. 
1H92. 

1S9:<. 
1H9I. 
1K9.'.. 
l**9'i. 
1W7. 


Acreage. 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


1S9S. 
1H9«>. 
19(>). 
19<)l. 
1902. 

loai. 
mn. 

lOO'.. 

iwv.. 

1907. 
lOOH. 
1909. 


Acres. 

2,172,000 
2,1H4,0U0 
2.234.000 
2,251,000 

2. 17H.000 
2.  lf>4,()00 
2,  l.VJ.UOO 
2.126.000 
2,077,000 

2.071.000 
2.0.^,000 
2.042,000 
2,i).«,on() 
2,a51,000 

2,074,000 

2,(iKo,noo 

2. 1 41, (KM) 
2,  l.S«.(KM) 
2,  m7.000 
2, 17.'>.(KX) 

2,l!Mi,0(tO 


Bushels. 
13.7 
13.1 
12.1 
14.7 
13.0 

13.1 
13.7 
14.5 
13.6 
16.1 

15.9 
14.8 
15.1 
15.3 
17.2 

15.4 
15.3 
16.4 
16.7 
16.4 
16.4 
16.1 


Production. 


Bushels. 

25,201.000 
28,378,000 
26.414.000 
32,761.000 
29,253,000 

28,592.000 
29,613,000 
31,1:19.000 
28,913.000 
33,4.33,000 

32,  ♦iKS,  000 
30.334.000 
30. 791 . 000 
31.103.000 
35.255,000 

31,990,000 
31,80.j.000 
35,167,000 
3<},  .')59, 000 
35,455.000 
35,768.000 
35.406,000 


Average 
farm 

price  per 
busbel 
Dec.  1. 


CenU. 
67.6 
42.3 
62.6 
77.1 
63.6 

60.2 
49.4 
42.2 
38.8 
43.2 

44.6 

49.6 
49.8 
55.4 
60.5 

54.0 
68.9 
60.4 
58.5 
72.5 
72.8 
72.2 


Farm  vniot 
Dec.l. 


DoUmrs, 
17,040.0« 
11,991.000 
16.  £36.  on) 
36,3(H.O0O 
18,674,000 

14.360  000 
14,622.000 
13.151.000 
ll.ZU,0» 
14,454,010 

14,640.000 
15.046  OU) 
15.341  OOO 

i7.2a>nio 

17,7W,O0O 

17,372,000 
31.923,000 
31.241  OOO 

31.381  cno 

25.70»fla) 
3ft.ttK,000 
35.54S.Q0O 
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RYE— Ck)ntliiued. 

Table  56. — Rye:  Acreage  (soum  and  harvested)  production^  and  total  farm  value,  by 

States,  1918. 

[000  omitted.] 


Stote. 


Vermont 

Massachusetts , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia 

"West  Vir^nla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  T>akota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

United  States. 


Acreage. 

Produc- 

Sown in 

fall  of 

1917. 

Har- 
vested. 

tion. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

1 

1 

21 

4 

4 

80 

12 

11 

242 

140 

112 

1,848 

75 

73 

1,350 

285 

2S0 

4,250 

1 

1 

14 

31 

30 

450 

105 

100 

1,200 

24 

22 

301 

65 

60 

480 

20 

18 

202 

21 

20 

176 

120 

111 

1,887 

415 

410 

6,765 

210 

200 

3,800 

480 

472 

6,750 

475 

436 

7.674 

452 

436 

8,700 

63 

54 

1,026 

38 

34 

476 

2,200 

1,945 

20,422 

800 

575 

10,350 

400 

388 

5,005 

175 

170 

2,431 

S5 

65 

884 

30 

30 

300 

4 

4 

44 

4 

4 

22 

10 

8 

88 

2 

2 

21 

25 

-      20 

240 

ao 

25 

450 

78 

27 

324 

16 

16 

208 

4 

4 

60 

7 

7 

70 

41 

41 

492 

6,708 

6,185 

89,103 

Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 

35 

182 

496 

3,179 

2,336 

7,012 
24 

765 
2.100 

542 

950 

596 

370 

2,830 

10,283 

5,700 
10,125 
11,511 
13,050 

1,508 

776 

29,612 

14,594 

6,757 

4,133 

1.423 

576 

115 

52 

165 

44 

346 
684 
454 

374 

99 

140 

1,009 

134,  W7 


Table  57. — Rye:  Acreage  sown  and  harvested.  United  States,  1906-1918. 


Year. 


Acreage 
sown  in  pre- 
ceding falL 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Acres. 

2,100,000 

2,061,000 

2,015,000 

2.326,000 

2,413,000 

2,415.0GO 

2,47^,000 


Acreage 

har- 
vested. 


Acres. 
2,002,000 
1,926,000 
1,»18,000 
2,196,000 
2,185,000 
2.127,000 
2,117,000 


Year. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Acreage 
sown  in  pre- 
ceding udL 


Acres, 

2.731,000 

2,773,000 

3,153,000 

3,474,000 

4,480,000 

6. 70.S.  000 

6,820,000 


Acreage 

har- 
vested. 


Acres. 

2,557,000 

2,541,000 

3.129,000 

3,213,000 

4.317,000 

6,185,000 
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RYE — Continued. 
Tablb  68. — Rye:  Condition  of  crop,  UniUd  Statti,  onjirtt  ofmontha  nm 


Year. 

b*ro( 
year. 

April. 

Mar. 

Jun*. 

Wban 
hsr- 

Y««r. 

D(- 
bero! 

e. 

year. 

April. 

May. 

.„„.. 

H 

F.a. 

P.rt. 

87. 0 
8S.7 

s 

P.ct. 

t! 

90.7 
88.7 
87.7 
S§.0 
M.5 

Is 

81.3 

P.d. 

1 

88; 

8o; 

S3. 

P.  a. 

P.«. 

S! 

8«,1 

87.2 
01.  S 
80.3 

01.  a 

SB.  5 

J*,  a. 

P.et, 

88.1 

93,0 

/•.a. 

w 

01 

w 

gc 

88 
SI 
K 

0 

SI? 

S&.0 

i  1! 

Table  5%^Rye:   Yield  per  acre,  priet  per  buihel  Dec.  1,  and  vilut  per  acre,  by  SlaU*. 
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RYE — Continued. 
Table  60. — Rye:  Farm  price^  cerhU  per  bushel  on  first  of  each  months  1909-1918. 


Pate. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Aver- 
age. 

Jan.l 

170.8 
174.8 
201.0 
235.1 
221.1 
187.6 
170.0 
163.9 
1593 
154.0 
152.6 
151.5 

118.6 
123.6 
126.0 
136.6 
164.1 
183.0 
177.1 
178.1 
161.9 
169.8 
168.8 
166.0 

166.5 

86.3 

88.3 

86.6 

83.6 

83.7 

83.8 

83.3 

83.4 

99.7 

104.1 

115.3 

122.1 

90.2 

100.6 

106.4 

100.4 

101.9 

98.1 

93.7 

89.0 

865 

81.7 

85.7 

83.4 

62.6 
61.7 
01.9 
83.0 
62.9 
64.4 
63.1 
61.0 
75.4 
79.0 
80.1 
86.5 

63.8 
68.9 
63.2 
629 
62.4 
64.1 
63.2 
60.7 
63.0 
64.8 
63.2 
63.4 

63.8 

82.7 
84.4 
84.0 
86.1 
84.6 
86.1 
83.6 
77.9 
70.8 
70.1 
68.8 
66.3 

78.3 
78.1 
71.9 
76.4 
76.8 
77.9 
76.9 
76.6 
76.9 
79.7 
83.1 
83.2 

78.1 

74.8 
76.1 
76.6 
76.6 
74.9 
74.8 
74.6 
74.4 
74.1 
72.8 
71.6 
71.5 

73.7 

78.4 
73.8 
76.0 
77.3 
78.8 
81.2 
81.7 
78.6 
72.4 
72.8 
73.6 
71.  H 

9V.  6 

Ftb.l 

92.5 

Mm-.I 

95. 0 

Apr.l 

M»Tl 

99.5 
101.0 

Jnn^  I r . . 

100. 1 

Julyl 

96.7 

AUE.l 

94.2 

Sopt.  1 

93.9 

Oct.l 

94.9 

Nov.  1 

96.3 

l>ec.l 

966 

167.4 

99.7 

80.2 

72.8 

74.9 

74.2 

05.0 

Table  61. —Rye:  Wholesale  price  per  bushel,  191S-1918. 


Date. 


1913. 
Jan.-June. ... 
July- Dec 


1914. 


Jan  .-June. 
July- Dec. 


1915. 

Jan.-J'une 

July-Dec 


1916. 

Jan.- June 

July-Dec 


January. 
FelwTiarv. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1917. 


Jan.-June. 


July 

Aujni'»t 

September. 

October 

November. 
December . 


July- Dec. 

1918. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jan.-June. 


July 

Auffust 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


July-Dec. 


Philadelpbia. 


as. 

65 
65 

65 
65 

105 
90 

90 
90 


i^ 

n 


Cts. 
70 

77 

75 
125 

1.30 
112 

118 
155 


140 
140 
153 
170 
200 
235 


140 


240 


173 
175 


173 


175 
178 


175 


170 
165 
165 

176i 
176J 
176^ 

165 


155 
158 
176 
205 
246 
245 


245 


245 


186 
JS6 

^45 


188 

188 


188 


170 
170 

173i 
176i 
1764 

m\ 

176i 


Cts. 


109.4 


117.0 


138.3 


151.5 

149.0 

163.4 

189.41 

227.1 

240.81 


lHtt.9 


242.5 


17K.8 
180.5 


200.6 


177.7 
183.0 


ISO.  4 


170.0 
167.3 
168.5 
176.2 
176.5 
17«.5 

172.5 


Cincinnati. 


No.  2. 


Cts. 
601 
60 


62 
60 

107 
92 

90 
96 


220 
170 
174 
177 
170 
179 

Ito 


i 

n 


Cts 

70| 
72 

71 
115 


179 
206 
265 
205 
IW 
175 


l.'Wi 
155 
155 
160 
155 


§P 


CIS. 

66.8 

66.3 

65.7 
92.6 


133115.9 
112102.1 

106  96.9 
155127.3 


162 
154 
164 
192 
220 
240 


240 


148. 
149. 
158. 
182. 
208. 
233. 


180.1 


280 
215 
190 
188 
180 
184 


280 


238. 
187. 
183. 
181. 
176. 
180. 


8 
7 
8 
8 
1 
1 


191.4 


204  186. 

235  218.  ( 

280,273. 

275240.' 

250|213. 

190181. 


1751     280  218.! 


170,161.9 
167160.5 

162  159. 2 

163  161.4 

164  160.2 
163  1fil.2 


Cbicago. 


No.  2. 


Ct». 
68 
61 

68 
66 

im 

91 

90 
94 


138 
140 
152 
168 
200 
230 


138 


210 
165 
179 
178 
176 
176 


165 


3 

n 


cu. 

65^ 
70i 

67 
112t 

131 
U9 

104| 
153 


H 


cu 

62.5 
64.9 

6Z8 
89.2 

118.9 
100.3 

97.8 
125.5 


\  CU. 
52 
60 

50 
67 

106 
87 

87 
89 


148)1145.9 


152 
170 
205 
240 
246 

245 


243 
215 
192 
190) 
180) 
.184 


146.0 
161.1 
189.7 
226.3 
240.4 


184.9 


243 


155     170  160. 


222. 
185. 
186. 
182. 
178. 
179. 


189.1 


192. 
227. 
285. 
264. 
215. 
185. 


5 

8 
7 
2 
6 
7 


228.6 


171.9 

163.6 

162. 8 

162.4 

164.21 

162.1 


5    164.5 


Duluth. 


136 
134 
147 
164 

198 
218 


134 


185 
168 
180 
175 
174 
179 


168 


182 

210 
260 
248 
267 


182 


1H4 

160 

158 

161 

156i 

150 


150 


CIS. 
59 
65 

62 
107 

128 
HI 

98 
150 


144 
147 
165 
200 
240 
235 


240 


298 
190 
190 
186 

178 
J845 

298 


Cts. 

55.6 

56.4 

56.3 
86.6 

114.2 
94.4 

98.4 
123.0 


139. 
139. 
155. 
182. 
220. 
228. 


177.7 


San  Francisco 
(per  100  lbs.). 


Cts. 
132) 
135 

152) 
130 

160 
146 


230 


225. 
179. 
184. 

178. 
175. 
182. 


187.8 


8|  290 
290 
290 
325 
390 
390 


290 


215 
260 
300 
294 
267 


190.4 
222.6 
285.3 
267.2 
267.0 


390 
400 
400 
400 


CU. 
147) 


I 


165  145.0 


165 
165 

225 
165 


150  160 
152)  265 


as. 

140.0 


159.1 
154.2 

186.6 
156.5 

155.4 
197.6 


250 

265 

240 

265 

240 

250 

230 

305 

360 

400 

257.6 
251.2 
245.0 
267.4 
376.8 


400 

300 
300 
350 
400 
400 
400 


279.6 

295.5 
295.0 
313.6 
340.1 
395.0 
395.0 


400  339.0 


425  401.3 
425  412.5 
425  412.5 
425  ,412.5 


300 


246. 5{  390 


185.0 
166.8' 
163.0^ 
161.0 
161.6; 
156. 11 


165.6 


425  ,409.7 
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RYE>— Continued. 
Table  62. — Rye  (including  flour):  International  trade,  calendar  years  1911-13, 1916-17. 

[See  "  General  note,"  Table  11.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


(Country. 

Average 
1911-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

1 

Ck)untry. 

Average 
1911-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

FBOM— 

Argentina 

BusheU, 

443 

914 

2,336 

69 

303 

44,951 

18,870 

Bushels. 
129 

Bushds. 

FEOM— 
Rmnmaiiill. . , . .      , 

Butkeli. 

3,411 

34,921 

855 

514 

BuaheU. 

Suduls. 

Belgium 

Rn.vd^. , 

12,315 
15,838 

Bulgaria 

United  States 

Other  countries .... 

Total 

14  688 

Canada 

989 

1 

833 

Df-nmark 

Germany 

107,587 

Netherlands 

14 

IMPORTS. 


INTO— 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany , 

Italy 

Netherlands 


1,224 
6,157 
8,587 

15, 472 
4,138 

16,900 
721 

31,023 


2,313 

12,039 

14 


1 

721 


1,440 


WTO- 
Norway. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries . . 

Total 


10,520 
6,231 
3,769 

729 
2,195 

677 


107,343 


7,329 


42 
2,054 


5,095 


BUCKWHEAT. 

Table  63. — Buckwheat:  Acreage,  production,  and  value  in  the  United  States,  1849-1918. 

Note.— Figures  in  Ualics  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrtAM  to 
the  published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  peroentage 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available. 


Year. 

Acre- 
age 
(thou- 
sands of 
acres). 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

(bush- 
els). 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
(thou- 
sands of 
bush- 
els). 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec.  1 
(cents 

per 
bushel). 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 
(thou- 
sands 
of  dol- 
lars). 

Year. 

Acre- 
age 
(thou- 
sands of 
acres). 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per 
acre 
(bush- 
els). 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
(thou- 
sands of 
bush- 
els). 

Aver- 

farm 

price 

Dec.  1 

(cents 

per 

bushel). 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 
(thoo- 
sands 
ofdnl- 
Jars). 

I8i9 

8,957 
17,672 

22,792 
21,359 
19,864 
17,431 

9,8£i 

9,842 
8,329 
8,134 

7.838 
8,017 

10,082 
9,669 
10,177 
12,247 
13, 140 
11,817 

14,618 
9,486 

11,019 
7,669 

11,116 

12,626 
11.S69 
10.H44 
12.050 
12.110 
12, 1 W 
12. 133 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1900 

19101.... 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  .... 

1915 

191»> 

1917 

1918 

849 

861 
816 
789 
763 

755 
718 
678 
670 
907 
638 

811 

805 
804 
794 
760 

789 
800 
803 
834 
878 
860 

833 
841 

805 
792 

769 

828 

924 

1,040 

15.0 
14.1 
14.9 
16.1 
20.1 

18.7 
20.9 
17.3 
16.6 
IS.  9 
15.0 

18.6 
18.1 
17.7 
18.9 
19.2 

18.6 
17.9 
19.8 
20.9 
■   16.9 
20.5 

21.1 
22.9 
17.2 
21.3 

19.6 
It.l 
17.3 
16.5 

12,761 
12.143 
12,132 
12,668 
15,341 

14,090 
14,997 
11,722 
11.094 

ll,iU 
9,567 

15,126 
14,530 
14,244 
15.008 
14,685 

14,642 
14.290 
15.874 
17,438 

17,698 

17,649 
19,249 
13,833 
16,881 

15.066 
11,062 
16.022 
17.182 

67.  Q 
51.8 
58.3 
65.6 
46.3 

39.2 
4X1 
46.0 
66.7 

7,273 

o.»e 

7,074 
7,046 
6,936 

6,602 

6.310 
6.2n 
6,1S4 

1859 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1869 

1.046 

1,228 
1,114 
1,029 

21.8 
17.4 
17.8 
16,9 

67.6 
78.7 
78.0 
71.9 

16,413 
16,812 
15,490 
12,535 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1H73 

1874 

1875 

lH7d 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1819 

537 
414 
448 
454 
453 

676 
666 
650 
673 
640 
8^8 

823 
829 

847 
857 
879 

014 

918 
911 
913 

837 
«i7 
845 

18.3 
20.1 
18.1 
17.3 
17.7 

17.5 
14.5 
15.7 
18.2 

20.5 
IS.  9 

17.8 
11.4 
13.0 
8.9 
12.6 

13.8 
12.9 
11.9 
13.2 
14.5 
14.5 
14.7 

70.5 
74.5 
73.5 
75.0 
72.9 

62.0 
66.6 
66.9 
52.6 
69.8 

6.937 
6,208 
5,979 
6,879 
5,844 

6,255 
6, 436 

6,.sas 

6,441 

7.856 

65.8 

66.3 
50.6 

ao.7 

62.2 

68.7 

50.6 
00.8 
75.6 

6,3U 
8.533 

s.a&s 

8. 661 
0,S31 
8,565 

8.727 
0  976 

1880 

1881 

1882 

18.S3 

1884 

1885 

IS^l 

1887 

1SS8 

1889 

1889 

59.4 
86.5 
73.0 
82.2 
68.9 

65.9 
61.5 
56.5 
63.3 
50.5 

8,682 
8.206 
8,039 
6,304 
6,549 

7,057 
6,465 
6.122 
7,028 
6,113 

12,004 

7ai 

66.1 

72.6 
06.1 
76.5 
70.4 

78.7 
112.7 
160.0 
166.4 

10.346 
11.638 

12.  ns 

13.  nn 
to.  4a 

12.  «l 

t  11, «a 

IS.  147 

25,«ai 

1880 

57.2 

7,110 

Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
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BUCKWHEAT — Continued, 

Tablb  64. — Buekwhsat:  Revised  acreage,  production,  and  farm  valtte,  1879  and  1889- 

1909. 

[See  head  note  of  Table  4.] 


Year. 


1879 

1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
IMM 
1895 
1896 
1897 

IfiftS 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 
1905 
19U6 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Acreage. 


848,000 
837,000 
863,000 
867,080 
899,000 

873,000 
864,000 
842,600 
853,000 
838,000 

811,000 
807,000 
795,000 
852,000 
856,000 

870,000 
876,000 
WO,  000 
865,000 
838,000 
853,000 
878,000 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


20.7 
14.5 
14.7 
15.0 
14.1 

14.7 
15.9 
19.9 
18.6 
20.6 

17.2 
16.1 
14.9 
18.4 
17.9 

17.5 
18.6 
18.8 
18.2 
17.7 
19.4 
20.5 


Produc- 
tion. 


17,530,000 
12,109,000 
12,678,080 
13,013,000 
12,643,000 

12,866.000 
13,721,000 
16,748,000 
15,805,000 
17,260,000 

13,961,000 
13,001,000 
11,810,000 
15,693,000 
15,286,000 

15,248,000 
16,327,000 
15,797,000 
15,734,000 
14,858,000 
16,541,000 
17,983,000 


Average 
farm 

price  per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


60.3 
50.5 
67.3 
67  0 
5i.O 

58.3 
55  7 
45  3 
39.3 
42.1 

45.0 
65.9 

5o.8 
56.4 
50.6 

60.8 
62.5 
68.6 
69.7 
70.0 
75.7 
70.2 


Farm 

value 

Decl. 


10,575,900 
6,115,800 
7,2»4,8i0 
7,422,000 
6, 573, 000 

7,503,000 
7,638,000 
7,583,000 
6,211,000 
7,250,000 

6,278.000 
7,263,000 

6,588,000 
8,857,000 
9,110.000 

9,277,000 
10,208,600 
9,261,000 
9,386,000 
10,397,000 
12,518,000 
12,628,000 


Table  64a. — Buckwheat:  Acreage,  production,  and  total/arm  value,  by  States,  1918. 

[000  omitted.] 


State. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1. 

State. 

1 

Acreage. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 

Maine 

Acre*. 
21 
2 
14 

i 

315 

17 

325 

4 

14 
38 
47 
14 

Bfuhfls. 
420 

34 
294 

32 
152 

4,725 

306 

5,850 

82 

280 

798 
916 
294 

DoUara. 
630 

68 
470 

63 
319 

8,209 
520 

9,360 
117 

462  ' 

1,301  ; 

1,585 
441 

Ohio 

Acre*. 
28 
24 
4 

78 
40 

15 

16 
7 
2 
5 

Btuhels. 

448 
360 
71 
780 
636 

255 

240 

91 

28 
90 

DoUars. 
609 

New  Hampshire 

imiianA^ 

676 

Vermont 

Illinois 

128 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1,326 
1,049 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin. 

New  York 

Minnesota 

'^Z  i*\tf    "XtkTGCkXr 

484 

Pennsylvtmia 

Iowa 

4t2 

Missouri 

104 

Nebraska 

46 

Marvland 

Tennessee  .  . 

196 

Virginia 

United  States. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

1,040 

17, 182 

28,586 

Table  65. — Buckwheat:  Condition  of  crop.  United  States,  on  first  of  months  named, 

1898-1918. 


Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

When 
har- 
vested. 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

WTien 
har-    1 
vested. 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

WTien 
har- 
vested. 

1898 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

■  P.  ct. 
87.2 
93.2 
87.9 
91.1 
91.4 
93.9 
92.8 

P.ct. 

88.8 
75.2 
80.5 
90.9 
86.4 
91.0 
91.5 

P.ct. 
76.2 
70.2 

72.8 
90.5 
80.5 
83.0 
88.7 

1 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 

P.  ct. 
92.6 
93.2 
91.9 
89.4 
86.4 
87.9 
82.9 

P.ct. 
91.8 
91.2 
77.4 
87.8 
81.0 
82.3 
83.8 

P.ct.  , 
91.6  ■ 
84.9 
80.1 
81.6  ( 
79.5 
81.7 
8t.4  ' 

1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 
1910.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 

P.  ct. 

88.4 
85.5 
88.8 
92.6 
87.8 
92.2 
88.6 

P.  ct. 
91.6 
75.4 
87.1 
88.6 
78.5 
90.2 
83.3 

P.ct. 
89.2 
65.9 
83.3 
81.9 
66.9 
74.8 
75.6 

98911"— YBK  1918- 
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BUCKWHEAT— Continued. 

B  66. — Bwiwheat:    Yitld  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec.  1,  and  value  per  acre,  6y 

Statei. 


Table  67.~Buelw! 


1  llflata  upon  (nrm  price  Dec.  I. 
.-  Farm  priee,  centt  per  bushel  onjirat  of  each  month,  I90»~I9I8. 


i..,. 

ms 

!«.7 

■m.2 

IW.3 

mo 

10.1 

S       1914 

I     xi.s 

!  1? 

7      78.* 

1R13 

86. « 
fiO.1 

wis 

1] 

1913      1ft 

IftM 

MB. 

1   1(12  T 

H4!h 

6- 
7( 

S      70.Q 

1  i! 

1       7^7 

s  if 

S1.4 

a; 

s 

?r- 

j  [^^-^ 

«M 

^""^ I '"-" 

1SJ.2 

«.7 

81 

0,    77.» 

72.4 

'" 

70. 

3      aftS 

'" 

«.> 
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FLAX. 

Table  68. — Flax:  Area  and  production  in  undermeTitiomed  countries,  1915-1917. 

[000  omitted. 1 


Area. 

Production. 

Coantry. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Seed. 

Fiber. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1917 

NORTH  AMERICA 

United  States 

Acre*. 
1,387 

Acres. 
1,474 

Acres. 
1,984 

Bush. 
14.0^ 

Bush. 

14,296 

Bush. 

9,164 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Canada: 

Quebec 

■•'  *"-^  1      ,  - 

1 

5 

14 

3^ 
4S 

1 
4 

16 

542 

95 

6 

4 

16 

754 

140 

7 

62 

120 

6,255 

670 

5 

42 

210 

6,692 

1,311 

47 
52 

147 
4.710 

979 

Ontario 

, 

Manitoba 

1 

Saskatchewan 

1 

Alberta 

1 

Total  Canada 

4a3 

6.>S 

920 

6,114 

8,260 

5,935 

1 

Mexico 

(') 

110 

1                 1 



Total 

20,254 

22. 5.*>6 

..   .     1 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

4,258 
ICl 

4,001 
44 

3,207 
36 

45,040 

588 

39,289 
391 

3,996 
122 

Urueuay 



Total 

4.359 

45,628 

39,680 

4,118 

1 1 



EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria  ' 

44 

»32 
M6 

0) 

332 

... .. 

26,110 

»  29, 999 

«8,640 

»1,000 

Hungary  proT;er 

Croat  ia->Iavonia 

»255 
MS 

34 

Bosnia-Herzego\-ina 

Total,   Austria- 
Uungary 

609 

»a-57 

'8 

65, 749 

» 39. 437 

6  308 

Reliduin 

*32 
*2 
20 
53 
21 
22 
14 



Bulgaria 

France* 

15 
91 
21 
30 
20 

20 

108 

20 

30 

161 

146 

134 

11,061 
21,648 

5,512 
12,922 

1.1S7 

'32;46i" 
5,512 

8,9(}9 

34,410 

5,291 

Ireland 

Italy 

323 
295 
134 

362 
367 

323 
222 

Netherlands 

11,756 

Houmania. 

— 

Russia: 

R  u  ssia  proper 

Poland 

2,843 

4S 

3,505 

16,593 

«878 

1 

.,.^..^..1 

Northern  Caucasia 

499 



Total 

2.979 

*4 
3 

6  3 

17.970    

815,438 

— -. —  ^ 



Serbia    

(1) 
3 

1 

*2.(/95 
(1) 
328 

Spain 

S  weden ' 

4    

1             a               3 

22 

333 

1,520 

3,325 

. 

—     -  ■     _         *               _                   _____ 



ASIA. 

British  India  » 

3.334 

3,564 
61 

15,880     19,040 

21,040 

Japan 

Rassia: 

Central  Asia  (4  govern- 
ments of) 

83 

152 

»  30 

566 

796 

»258 

Siberia  (4  governments 
of) 

Transcaucasia   (1  gov- 
ernment of) 



Total 

265 

17,500 

- i 

AFRICA. 

Alipcria 

«1 

(') 

1 

Ms'      («) 

1 

Grand  total 

I 

103,287 



975,685 

1 

1 



1 

1  No  official  estimate 
*  Galida  and  Bukowi 
»  Data  for  1913. 
4  Data  for  1914. 

s. 
inanotu 

Qcluded. 

8 
( 

1 
1 

Data  foi 

Exclude 

Include 

'Inolade 

r  1912. 
es  territo 
s  hemp. 
8  certain 

>ry  occur 
native  a 

ttcd  by  th 
itates. 

e  enemy 

• 
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FI^X— CoiitlnueO. 

t  named  in   TabU  S8, 


Year. 

ProJ 

„,„., 

r„. 

PnUucUnn. 

^, 

F,«,. 

»>■. 

F.^. 

I2,43Z,0U0 

ass 

SSS!!! 

H«J,4SK,("» 

,11 

;K 

,0* 

i;4» 

oo 

DO 

no 

Biahfli. 

Poaiirfi. 

1 

131 

850,000 
253;  too 

as 

477,000 

:>su,ona 

2N7,0U0 

I,W7,GVI,H) 

t.u<C««7.wn 

1,384, 767, « 

Note.— Figures  In  ilalkt  m  eonsua  r»turns^  fl(!u™5  In  romaa  an  esllmaMa  of  tbe  DepmtTOBiit  o( 

culture.    EstlmBtes  nl  acres  are  obtained  hj  opplylBB  e.HtlmBl*il  perMQUBes  of  Im -■ 

the  published  numbers  of  ihe  precedi '-      ■---  '-    -'  '— 


iplylBE  e.Htlmat«d  wrHoUges  of  ini-rease  or  < 
.oept  that  a  revised  base  la  used  for  applying 


._. 

yield 
per  acre. 

ProduclloQ. 

•ST 

priee 

bushel 
Dec.  1, 

Cond 

liOD  o( 

ETowlng 

imp. 

Year. 

™".'" 

July  I. 

Aug.  1. 

Sept.l. 

Tested 

iaa. 

BlUUl,. 

ill 

29,28S,000 
25;S7fl;00O 

l;Si;r 

12;718;00O 
19,370.000 

14,030,000 

i4,29n,oon 

]i;m7;ooo 

awi. 

DdBaT,. 

P.  a. 

P.  a. 

P.  a. 

P.O. 

3,740,000 

3;ai3:oo() 

2;SS;S!3 

2,804,000 
3,1)79,000 

lii 

1,387,000 
1,471,00(1 

is 

10:2 
».* 

7"S 

10s,  2 
101;  3 

30,815,000 
22,292,1X10 

^:gS;r 

25,899,000 
30;i77;O0O 

SS.2 

92:2 

W.5 
8t.S 

St.  4 

i«w;!!!;i;!! 

g::::::::: 

87  0 
R7.4 

IBIl 

11 

29,790.000 
29,472,000 

24;iio|oua 

35,541,000 

4e;s7ii>ju 

82!  0 
90.3 

B2.7 
71.0 

84.0 

ao.e 

88.9 
J19 

S:! 

Tlfl 

:?.! 

w}J 

Mi 

l?l?::::::::; 

SI 

'  f  Igures  udlusted  to  i.'eiisus  basla. 
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FLAX— Ck)ntiiiued. 
Table  71. — Flaxseed:  Acreage^  producHonf  and  total/arm  valuef  by  States,  1918, 


State. 


Acreage. 


Acre*. 

Minnesota 300,000 

Iowa 13,000 

Missouri 6,000 

North  Dakota 880,000 

South  Dakota 144,000 

Nebraska 4,000 

Kansas 41,000 

Montana 547, 000 

Wyoming 3,000 

Unitwl  States 1,938,000 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


BwlifU. 
10.4 
11.0 
8.0 

iJ 


i 


0.5 
5.0 
5.2 
9.0 


7.6 


Produc- 
tion. 


BuiheU. 
3,120,000 
143,000 
48,000 
6,864,000 
1,368,000 

38,000 

205,000 

2,844,000 

27,000 


14,657,000 


Average 

fEum  price 

per  bushel 

Dec.  1. 


DoUara. 
3.41 
3.20 
3.00 
3.45 
8.35 

3.3« 
3.30 
3.38 
3.25 


3.40 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 

10,639,000 
458,060 
144,000 

23,681,000 
4,446,600 

125,000 

676,080 

9,613,600 

88,080 


49,870,980 


Table  72. — Flaxseed:  Yield  per  acre y  price  per  bushel  Dec.  i,  and  value  per  acrey  by  States. 


Value 

Yield  per  acre 

(bu3hels). 

Farm  price  per 

bushel  (cents). 

per  acre 

(doUars).i 

SUte. 

aver- 
^1918 

1 

^1918 

verage, 
1918 

^9 

^0 

es9 

24. 

o^ 

0»-i 

5r 

t^«r 

A 

o 

f* 

M 

e-9 

•<<• 

•0 

« 

r- 

00 

t^m 

■* 

0 

« 

t* 

00 

§2 

00 

i    ® 

^^ 

rH 

rH 

wH 

r^ 

wH 

wH 

rH 

t-^ 

wH 

rH 

r-^ 

fH 

r-t 

w^ 

i^v*^ 

wt 

o* 

o> 

o» 

e> 

o> 

a» 

» 

a 

o> 

o> 

» 

oa 

» 

«3> 

a» 

^ 

o» 

— *  OS 

wt 

r^          1-1 

vH 

1.^ 

»H             ^.4 

r^ 

w* 

wH 

•-•  03 

r^ 

1-1 

*H 

*H 

r-t 

w^ 

Minn 

9.3 

10.0 

7.5  8.0 

10.2 

9.0 

9.310.5 

8.5 

9.510.4 

19S 

128 

176 

240 

295 

341 

22.85 

35.46 

Iowa 

10.1 

9. 8  12. 2 

8.011.5  9.4 

9.5,  9.010.011.011.0 

1K(> 

120 

loO 

215 

275 

320  22.37  35.20 

Mo 

7.0 

7.8 

8.1 
9.3 

8.4 
3.6 

3.0   6  o;  5.0 

8.0 
8.3 

8.0  7.a 
9.910.3 

8.5    8.0 

177 
201 

104 
128 

135 
178 

212 
252 

275 
300 

300  16. 27i24. 00 

N.Dak 

7.6 

9.7 

7.2 

3.9 

7.8 

34518.66  26.91 

B.Dak 

8.0 

9.4 

5.0 

5.3 

8.6 

7.2 

7.511.0 

9.3 

7.0 

9.5 

195 

123 

167 

247 

299 

325  20.47|30.88 

Nebr 

7.8 

8.5 

8.0 

5.0 

9.5 

6.0 

7.011.0 

8.0 

5.5 

9.5 

185 

119 

147 

230 

250 

330 

17.6031.35 

Kans 

6.0 

7.0 

8.2 

3.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.01  5.7 

5.8 

7.0 

5.0 

188 

125 

145 

234 

290 

330 

13.23  16.50 

Mont 

8.4 

12.0 

7.0 

7.7:12.0 

9.0 

8.010.5 

9.5 

3.0 

5.2 

198 

120 

170 

248 

295 

338 

15.4917.58 

Wyo 

9.3 
8.0 

9.4 

10.0.... '12.0 

1 

9.9 

7.013.0 

7.0 
9.7 

6.5j  9.0 

239 
198.6 

126.0 

145 
174.0 

225 

261 

325 
340.2 

16.16  29.25 

U.S... 

5.2 

7.0 

1 

9.8 

7.8 

8.4 

10.1 

4.6 

7.6 

248.6 

1 

296.6 

18.33  25.73 

1 

»  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
Table  73. — Flaxseed:  Farm  price  ^  cents  per  bushel  on  first  0/ each  month,  1909-1918. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Aver- 
ago. 

Jan.  1 

310.8 
326. 7 
349.8 
379.7 
373.3 
363.6 
349.3 
410.5 
381.2 
380.9 
333.8 
340.2 

345.5 

250.7 
253.7 
253.1 
266.1 
300.6 
29V  8 
278.0 
271.6 
302.8 
30.K.5 
295.9 
29(5.6 

288.7 

186.9 
210.9 
202.5 
202.1 
191.8 
176.5 
163.2 
178.1 
190.2 
199.2 
234.7 
248.6 

218.4 

134.8 
163.7 
157.9 
167.7 
169.6 
169.6 
152.5 
144.6 
143.5 
148. 1 
162. 9 
174.0 

124.2 

127.8 
132.5 
132.8 
134.7 
136.8 
136.0 
150.7 
139.3 
127.4 
118.7 
12fi.O 

106.2 
109.3 
119.0 
113.6 
114.3 
115.8 
113.4 
118.0 
127.8 
122.6 
11^7 
119.9 

117.7 

187.1 
190.8 
183.9 
191.3 
181.0 
205.0 
198.4 
175.2 
162. 6 
147.7 
133.4 
114.7 

221.1 

2:u.9 

240.7 
234.6 
241.9 
225.0 
205.6 
199.2 
203.6 
205.0 
210.6 
182. 1 

171.2 
192.9 
193.1 
193.9 
209.5 
195. 5 
183.5 
209.7 
220.0 
234.3 
229.4 
231.7 

123.2 
129.8 
141.3 
145.6 
148.7 
153.4 
153.2 
137.0 
123.1 
122.8 
139.8 
152.9 

138.5 

181.6 

f  eb.  1 

194.0 

Mar.  1 

197.4 

Apr.  1 

2t2  7 

jiayl 

28«.5 

June  1  

2(M  0 

July  1 

193.3 

Auif.  1 

199  5 

Sept.  1 

190  4 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  1 

199.6 
197  8 

Dec.  1 

198  7 

Average 

159.5 

125.6 

148.6 

207.8 

217.9 

190.8 
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FLAX — Continued. 
Table  74. — Flaxseed:  Wholesale  price  per  hushel,  1913-1918, 


Date. 


Jan.- June. 
July- Dec. 


i:i3. 


Jan.- June. 
July- Dec. 


1914. 


Cincinnati. 


Low. 


$1.50 
L50 


1.50 
1.40 


1915. 

Jan.-June i  1.70 

July-Dec 1.70 

1916. 

Jan.-June I  2. 85 

July- Dec '  1.50 

1917.  I  I 

January I  2.25' 

Febraary ;  2.25 

March 2.25, 

April '  2.60, 

May 3.00 

June 3.25 


High. 

$1.50 
L60 

1.50 
1.50 

1.80 
L70 

2.85 
2.85 

Aver- 
age. 


$1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
L41 


Jan.-June 2.25 


2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.80 
3.25 
3.25 


2.85 
2.05 


2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.65 
3.09 
3.25 


3. 25     2. 62 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


July-Dec. 


1918. 


January.. 
February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 


3.25 
3.25 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30| 
4.20I 


3.25i 


4.25' 
3.75 
3.  75 
3.  7oi 

6.  io\ 
3.75 


3.25 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
4.20 
4.25 


3.25 
3.28 
3.30 
3.30 
3.7b 
4.21 


Minneapolis. 


Low. 


I1.23i 
L3lJ 


1.47J 
1.28 


1.59} 
I.52I 


1.73i 
1.60 


2.83i 

2.75 

2.754 

2.2li 

2.92 

2.87 


2.21i 


High. 


Aver- 
age. 


$1.40 
L63i 


1.61i 
L88 


2.06} 
2.21 


2.41i 
2.94 


2.94) 

2.93{ 

3.00 

3.39 

3.61 

3.32 


3.61 


2.64 

3.30 

3.16 

3.05 

3. 18i 

3.21 


3.36 
3.76 
3.55 
3.3.'> 
3.43 
3.57 


4.25     3.52    2.64     3.76 


3. 66 
3  94 
4.34 
4.15 
4.07 
•S.  Vtfj 


4.25 

4.25 

3.454 

3.75 

3.75 

3.6o5 

3  75 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 

3.75 

3.70i 

3.75 

3.75 

3.66 

Jan.-Juno 3  75     4.25|     3.H3   3. 45J    4.34 


July 

August 

8cptoml)er. 

(K'tolKT 

Novcral)cr. 
December.. 


July-Doc. 


3.75 
3.50 
3.  .50 
3.75 
3.751 
3.2.5I 


3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 


3.  25     4.  75 


3.75 
3.70 
3.88 
4.27 
4.03 
3.81 

3.91 


3.67i 

4.17 

3.91 

3.31 

3.52 

3.45} 

3.31 


4.70 

4.66} 

4.33 

3.  mi 

3.92 
3.64 

4.70 


$1.55 
1.52 


1.87 
1.82 


2.14 

2.38 


Milwaukee. 


No.  1.  Northwest- 
em. 


Low. 


$1.25] 
hdOl 


1.45} 
1.30 


1.51i 
L52} 


1.73} 
1.77 


High. 


Aver- 
age. 


I1.42f 
1.54} 


1  75 
1.93 


2.05 
2.18 


2.38 

2.89 


Duluth. 


Low. 


2.89 
2.82 
2.89 
3.15 
3.32 
3.13 


3.03 


2.75} 


3.01 
3.46 
3.40 
3.17 
3.29 
3.40 


3.29 


2.68 

3.26 

3.16 

3.01} 

3.18} 

3.21 

2.68 

3.71 


3.99 
3.74 
4.16 
4.10 
3.9:^ 
3.  K»> 


3.60 

3.6H 

4.00 

3.98 

3.60 

3.66 


3.62 

3.98 

4.32} 

4.16 

4.06 

3.96 


3.96)  3.50 


3.  H.Hi| 
4  21i 
3.90 
3.33 
3. 791  3.  60 
3.53  3.41} 


4.40 
4. 39 
4.10 
3  61 


3.97 


3.33 


4.32} 

4.67 
4  63 
4. '22} 
3.87 
4.03} 
3.66 

4-67 


$1.3111.221 
1.41    1.341 


1  48 
L28f 


1.61} 
L53 


1.76 
1.80 


Hi^ 


Aver- 
age 


1.861 
1.81 


2.11 
2.37 


2.91} 
2.82} 

2.87 
2.78. 

2.91 

2.85 

3. 33 

3.15 

3.55 

3.30 

3.26 

3.08 

3.55 

3.00 

3.30 

2.99 

3.71 

3.42 

3.55 

3.38 

3.30} 

3.16 

3.41 

3.28 

3.54 

3.36 

1 

2.85} 

2.78 

Z79} 

2.98 

2.95 

2.85} 


2.78 


2.69 

3.28 

3.24 

3.02} 

3.00 

3.21 


3.26;  2.60 


3.58 
3.72 
4.15 
4.06 
3.91 
3.841 


a46 

3.52 
3.98 
3.05 
3.76 
3.71 


$L39 
1.63}: 


1  63} 
LOS 


2.09 
2.20} 


2.431 
2.94I 


2.92J 

2.86 

2.05^ 

3.39 

a64 

3.28 


$1.30 
1.42 


L5« 
L53 


1.80 
LfO 


2.13 

3.41 


2.80 
2.8) 
2.80 
3.21 
3.36 
3.00 


3.64 


3.35 

3.79 

3.57 

3.32} 

3.46 

3.54 


3.73 

4.09 

4.36 

4.31} 

4.06 

3.00} 


3.881 

4.361 
4.38 
4.09 
3.60 
3.83 
3.64 

3.07 


3.46     4.36 


3.89 

4.27 

3.00} 

3.31 

8.61} 

3.44 

3.31 


4.73 

4.66 

4.40 

3.011 

4.10 

3.66 

4-73 


3.04 


3.04 
3.40 
3.41 
3.14 
3.X7 
3.36 


3.70       3.28 


3.  SO 

3.75 
4.10 
4.10 
3.96 
3.88 


3.91 

4.33 
4.43 

4.13 
3.63 
3.80 
3.63 

"ao? 
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RICE. 

Table  75. — Rice:  Area  and  production  in  undermentioned  countries^  1915-1917. 

(Expressed  in  terms  of  hulled  rice.) 


Country. 

Area. 

• 

Production. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

North  America. 
United  States 

Acres. 
803.000 
9,000 
16,000 

Acres. 
869,000 

Acres. 
981,000 

Pounds. 
8(M, 083,000 
25,820,000 

Pounds. 
1,135,028,000 

Pound'!. 
964,972,000 

Hawaii  1 

Porto  Rico » 

Central  America: 

Guatemala 

29,000 

24,015.000 
40,537,000 

13,744,000 

20,733.080 

Salvador 

41.000 
7,000 

Costa  Rica 

Honduras 

3,252,000 

Mexico 

** 

66,000 
17,000 

34,222,000 

South  America. 
Argentina 

8,000 

Brazil:  Sao  Paulo 

79,380,000 

91,630,000 

6,913,000 

82,123,000 

8,889,000 

» 980, 000 

762,900,000 

♦729,000 
320,022,000 

73,525,760,000 

•319,356,000 

•87,321,000 

17,569.018,000 

153,235,000 

204,327,000 

British  Quiana 

47,000 

t 
1 

Dutch  Guiana 

1 

Peru 

1 

79,320,000 
16,000,000 

101.805.000 

Europe. 
Bulgaria 

8,000 

«1,000 

356,000 

M,000 
99,000 

78,152,000 

9,000 

France 

Italy 

353,000 

341,000 

708,058,000 

716,359,000 

Russia    (northern    Cau- 
casia)   

Spain 

100,000 
80,080.000 

106,000 
79,698,000 

328,931,000 
77,931,840,000 

322,130,000 
80,516,800,000 

Asia. 
British  India  » 

Ceylon 

785,000 
•124,000 

Federated  Malay  States.. 

Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

7,491,000 
1,214,000 
2,764,000 

7,527.000 
1,166,000 

7,557,000 

18,359,997,000 
1,460.563,000 
3,936,361,000 

18,792,894,000 

Formosa 

1,503,101,000 

3.573,193,000 

«  7,826, 026, 000 

Korea 

Java  and  Madura 

6,940,000 

7,521,000 
2,819,000 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia:  Transcaucasia 
and  Turkestan' 

2,794,000 

635,000 

•92,000 

5,181,000 

331,000 
1,198,000 

1,099,914,000 
379,817,000 

1,234,332,000 

1,671,684,000 

Straits  Settlements 

89,000 

••••••      . 

Siam 

5, 5i7, 167,666 

.4/ftca. 
Egypt 

150,000 
1,176,000 

273,000 

542,439,000 

1,023.012.000 

1,606,000 

♦7,000 

236,528,000 
1,017,470,000 

487,163,000 

Madapascar 

Nyasaland 

Oceania. 
Australia 

(•) 

(») 

(10) 

Fiji 

M2,000 

- 

) 

» Census  of  1909. 

•  No  official  statistics. 

•  Data  for  1913. 

•  Data  for  1914. 

•  Excluding  a  large  area  the  production  of  which  is  not  officially  reported. 

•  Excluding  production  of  Matara,  which  in  1913  waa  55,483,000  pounds. 
'  Excluding  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

•Data  for  1912. 

•  Less  than  500  acres. 

u  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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RICE— Continued. 

Table  76. — Rice  (cleaned):  Total  production  in  principal  countries  for  which  estimateM 

are  available,  1900-1915. 

[The  fljiires  below  include  the  principal  countries  for  which  estimates  are  available.  The  totals  shoum 
are  merelv  approximate.  China  and  French  Indo-China  are  not  included  below.  Three  Provinces  of 
China  in  1910  produced  47,204,000,000  pounds  of  rice.  The  totals  below  may  represent  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  total  world  production  of  nee.] 


Year. 

Production. 

1 

1 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1900 

Pounds. 
100,400,000,000 
94,400,000,000 
101,600,000,000 
101,800,000,000 
110,700,000,000 
102,400,000,000 

1906 

Pounds. 
105,800,000,000 
100,300,000,000 
102,900,000,000 
127,700,000,000 
126,100,000,000 
102,100,000,000 

1912 

Pounds. 

97,300,000,000 

103,700,000,000 

102, 9*«,  000. 000 

115,103,190,000 

1901 

1907 

1913 

1902 

1908 

1914 

1903 

1909 

1915 

1904 

1910 

1905 

1911 

Table  77. — Rice:  Acreage,  production,  value,  and  condition,  in  the  United  States, 

1904^1918. 


Year. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

1909 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Average 

Acreage. 

yield  per 

acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

662,000 

31.9 

482,000 

28.2 

675,000 

31.1 

627,000 

29.9 

655,000 

33.4 

720,000 

33.8 

610,000 

SS.8 

723,000 

33.9 

696,000 

32.9 

723,000 

34.7 

827,000 

31.1 

694,000 

34.1 

803,000 

36.1 

869,000 

47.0 

981,000 

35.4 

1,113,000 

36.3 

Average 

farm 

Production . 

price 

per 

bushel 

Dec.  1. 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

21,096,000 

65.8 

13,607,000 

95.2 

17,855,000 

90.3 

18,738,000 

85.8 

21,890,000 

81.2 

24,368,000 

i  1,839,000 

79.6 

24,510,000 

67.8 

22,934,000 

79.7 

25,054,000 

93.5 

25,744,000 

86.8 

23,649,000 

92.4 

28,^47,000 

90.6 

40,861,000 

88.9 

34,739,000 

189.6 

40,424,000 

191.7 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 
13,892,000 
12,956,000 
16,121,000 

i6,asi,ooo 

17,77»  000 


17,383,000 
16, 624, 000 
18,274,000 
23,423,000 

22,090,000 
21,849,000 
26,212,000 
36,311,000 
65, 879. 000 
77,474,000 


Condition  of  growing  crop. 


July  1. 


Aug.  1. 


Perct. 

88.2 
88.0 
82.9 
88.7 
92.9 


90.7 
86.3 

87.7 
86.3 

88.4 
86.5 
90.5 
92.7 
85.1 
91.1 


Perct. 
90.2 
92.9 
83.1 
88.6 
04.1 


84.5 
87.6 
88.3 
86.3 

88.7 
87.6 
90.0 
92.2 
85.0 
85.7 


Sept.  1. 


Per  ct. 
80.7 
92.2 
86.8 
87.0 
03.6 


84.7 

87.2 
88.8 

88.0 
88.0 
82.3 
91.2 

78.  4 
83.7 


When 

har- 

voarted- 


PercL 

87.3 

m.$ 

87.3 
Wi.7 
87.7 


81.3 
»11 
8S.4 

M.3 

m.% 

8».0 
80.0 
01.5 
70.7 
85.4 


Table  78. — Rice:  Acreage,  production,  arid  farm  value,  by  States,  1918. 


state. 


North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Missouri 


Alabama.. 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas.. 
California. . 


Acroa.^e. 


Acres. 
500 

4,.'jOO 

1,200 

1,200 

550 

600 
3,000 
5S(),  (KM) 
245,  (KM) 
170,000 
106.220 


United  States 1    1,112,770 


Average 

jrield  per 

acre. 


Bushels. 
20.0 
23.0 
26.0 
24.0 
45.0 

25.0 
23.0 
31.0 
32.0 
43.0 


36.3 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 
10,000 
104,000 
31,000 
29,000 
25,000 

15,000 

69,000 

17,980,000 

7, 8-10, 000 

7,310,000 

7,011,000 


40,424,000 


Average 
farm  price 
per  bushel 

Dec.  1. 


DoUars. 
2.00 
1.96 
1.75 
L40 
L80 

1.50 
L50 
1.96 
1.97 
1.80 
1.90 


1.92 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 


DoUars. 
30,000 
303,000 
54,000 

4i,oao 

45.000 

33,000 
104.000 
35,061.000 
16,445,000 
13,158,000 
13.331.000 


77,474,001 
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RICK— Continued. 
Table  79. — Rke:   Yield  per  arrey  price  per  bushel  Dec.  /,  and  value  per  acre,  by  States, 


Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 

Farm  price  per  bushel 

(cents). 

Value 
per  acre 
(dollars).! 

Bute. 

is 

>2- 
S2 

ear   aver- 
1909-1918. 

ear  average, 
914-1918. 

^,~ 

S 

o 

tH 

3 

CO 

^ 

•o 

« 

r- 

00 

>>ar 

^ 

»o 

« 

^. 

00 

00 

VP 

w* 

*i^ 

*H 

^M 

r^ 

•^ 

i-« 

^M 

1     V 

6  tc 

*^ 

pM 

1-^ 

r^ 

r-t 

>>,'^ 

r^ 

o  ^ 

Ok 

Ok 

o» 

o» 

o» 

o» 

»,    o> 

O^ 

a» 

a> 

o> 

o> 

o> 

i 

o» 

v^  03 

24.6 

>3 
30.2 

r^ 

r^ 

s 

*H 

V4 

^H 

*>4 

26.0 

20.0 

»H  cs 
105 

75 

85 

85 

w^ 

200 

^^ 

N.r 

26.5 

25.6 

25.0 

24.0 

26.3 

21.0 

21.0 

195 

29.22 

40.00 

8.C 

22.625.6,21.0 

11. 7,25. 0;30. 0  26.0 

24.314.0  25.0 

23.0 

109 

92 

9) 

90 

195 

190,3*).  40 

44.85 

(Ja 

26. 8  23. 9  22. 0 

26. 8130. 0^32. 0  28. 0 

29. 3  20. 0  30. 0 

26.0 

105 

89 

88 

87 

195 

175134. 42 

45.60 

Fla 

24.6  25.0 

21.0  25.0 

25. 0125. 0125.0 

2.'>.  0,25. 0  26. 0 

24.0 

93 

70 

75 

75 

195 

IW 

27.86 

33.40 

Mo 

47.8].... 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  « 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

50.0 

51.0  45.0 

45.0 

142 

•  •  •  • 

100 

100 

190 

180 

66.88 

81.00 

Ala 

28.2 
29.5 
33.6 

35.0 

?«;  0 

mo 

30.0 

'??  0 

28.0 

25.0 
25,0 
34.2 

25.027.0 

25.0 
23.0 
31.0 

93 

98 
106 

70 
85 
93 

75 
88 
90 

75 
80 
90 

190 
'     190 
'     190 

150 
15^» 
195 

29.18 
32. 28 
44.28 

37.50 

Mis 

30. 0,30.0  3a  0 
33.8  34.4  31.5 

35.0,28.0|30.0 
33.5  29.0132.1 

28.0i30.0 
46.031.0 

34.50 

La 

ao.45 

Tc\ 

34.0 

34.0.33.0  34.3 

35.5  32.0  33.8 

.10.5 

45.0  30.0 

32.0 

107 

92 

89 

86 

200 

197 

44.00 

63.04 

Ark 

41.5 

40.0  40.039.0 

37. 5  36. 0  39. 8 

48.4 

50.541.0 

43.0 

108 

90 

95 

1    96 

1*) 

ISO 

57.12 

77.40 

Calif. 

53.8 

■  •  •  • 

33.040.0 

50.0  48.0|53.3 

60.7 

59.0  68.0 

66.0 

107 

100 

90 

!     78 

1     175 

1     190 

80.75 

125.40 

U.S 

35.533.8 

33.932.9 

34.7  31.1 

34.1 

36.1 

47.0  35.4 

1 

36. 3  105. 9:92. 4]90. 6  88. 9  189. 6  191. 7 

1        1                 1 

48.54 

60.62 

»  Basod  u7K)n  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
Table  80. — Rice:  Wholesale  price  per  pound,  1913-1918. 


Date. 


1013. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1914. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1915. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1916. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Jan.-June, 

July 

August 

Beptember 

October 

Noveral>er 

December 

July-Dec. 


New  York. 


Domestic 
(good). 


Cts. 


t\ 


5 
41 


5 
5 


Ct*. 
5 


5 
Si 


n 


51 


i 

8J 
9 
9 


51  I    9 


8? 
8 

Sf 
9 

9i 
9 


71  j     9t 


Cincinnati. 


a*. 


Lake  Charles. 


Prime. 


2 


cu. 


5 


Ct9. 


HI 


6 

8 
8] 


M  I    «i 


8 
8 
8 

8t 
8! 


Cts. 


Rough,  per 
162  pounds. 


3 


DoU. 
2.5) 
3.00 


1.40 
2.00 


2.85 
2.80 


2.^ 
2.60 


2.70 
3.00 
3.20 
3.60 
4.10 


D6U. 
3.82 
3.76 


3.76 
4.55 


4.61i 
3.65 


4.25 
3.6.') 


3.40 
3.75 
4.25 
6.21 
7.00 


D6U. 


2.70 

7.00 

5.50 

6.00 

5.50 

6.68 

5.50 

6.50 

5.93 

7.50 

5.65 

7.38 

5.34 

7.20 

5.34 

7.  rw) 

New  Orleans. 


Honduras, 
cleaned. 


2\ 

2 

2 

2 
3 

4] 


3 

1 

4i 

5 

5 

j5J_ 


• 

1 

• 

Cts. 

n 

LIS 

Cts. 

IJ 

n 

2i 
2 

n 

2 

2J 

n 

Cts. 


51 

5 

5 

7 

H  > 
H  '. 

i'i- 

7^    . 

81  1. 

Hi 

8J 

8i 


Uouston. 


Head  ri'-e, 
cleaned. 


I 


as. 

4 

4i 


31 
3 


^ 


4f 
4| 
4i 

5 


3 

8 
8 
7^ 


7 
7 

7- 
7} 

8i 


Cts. 
51 
6 


5i ; 


5 
6» 


4j 

4 


Cts. 


-f- 
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RICE— Continued. 
Table  80. — Rice:  Tf^holesale  price  per  pounds  1913-1918 — Continued. 


Date. 


1918. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

Jan.-Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

July-Doc 


New  York. 


Domestic 
(good). 


3 


1 

> 


Cts. '  Cis. 


9] 
92 


8f 


9 
9) 


10 
10 
lOi 


lOj 


CIS. 
8.9 
8.9 
9.4 
9.6 
9.9 
10.0 


C^dnnati. 


Prime. 


o 


I 


Cts. 

Cts. 

8) 

a 

8 

a 

a 

9 

9 

9 

9[ 

94 
10 

Cis. 
8.6 
8.6 
8.9 
9.3 
9.4 
9.4 


9.4       S\      10       9.0 


10 
10 
10 
10 
9} 
lOj 


93 


Lake  (Charles. 


Rough,  per 
162  pounds. 


3 


101 

10.1 

10 

10 

10.0 

10} 
10 

10.1 

10 

10 

10.0 

10.1 

10 

10 

10.0 

10^ 

10.2 

10 

10^ 

10.2 

10 

10.5 

10 

10« 

10.2 

10} 

10.5 

10 

loi 

10.2 

10} 

10.2 

10 

10* 

10.1 

hols. 

1 

Dols.  Dols. 

1 

1 

t 

1 ' 

1 





1           1 

1          i 

1                   \ 

1  * 

1 

1 

New  Orleans. 


Hcmduras, 
cl^oied. 


> 
S 


Cts 
5 

6 

6} 

7 
7 


51 


4} 


Cts. 


8 
9 
9 
9 
9 


»l 


lOi 


Cts. 

6.8 
7.0 
7.6 
8.2 
8.3 
8.3 


7.7 


8.4 
7.6 
7.6 
7.5 
7.3 
7.5 


7.6 


HcNiston. 


Headrioe, 
cleaned. 


I 


cu. 


<i>4 


Cts, 


i 


< 


Or. 


Table  81. — Rice:  International  trade^  calendar  years  1909-13^  1916-17. 

[Mostly  denied  rice.  Under  rice  is  included  paddy,  unhulled,  rough,  cleaned,  polished,  broken,  and 
cargo  rice,  in  addition  to  nee  flour  and  meal.  Rice  bran  is  not  mcluded.  Rough  rice  or  paddy,  where 
specifically  reported,  has  been  reduced  to  terms  of  cleaned  rice  at  ratio  of  162  pounds  rough  or  nnhullert 
to  100  pounds  cleaned.  "  Rice,  other  than  whole  or  cleaned  rice,"  in  the  returns  of  United  Kingdom  Is 
not  considered  paddy,  smce  the  chief  sources  of  supply  indicate  that  it  is  practically  all  hulled  rioe. 
Car^o  rice,  a  mixture  of  hulled  and  unhulled,  is  included  without  being  reduced  to  terms  of  oleaned. 
Broken  rice  and  rice  flour  and  meal  are  taken  without  l)eing  reduced  to  terms  of  whole  cleaned 
See  "  General  note,"  Table  ll.J 

EXPORTS. 

(000  omitted.] 


Country 


Averape, 
190i»-iyi3 


^o**-  Pounds 

Belgium i  99,948 

British  India 5,337, 5Ui 

Dutch  p:ast  Indies.!  132,400 

France '  79,087 

French  Indo-C^hiutt. I  2,288,040 

(termuny 396,02^ 

Netherlands 476,27(i 


1916 
(prelim.) 


Pounds. 


41,875 


1917 
(prelim.) 


Pounds. 


9,127! 


Country. 

Average, 
1909-4913 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

1                 FROM— 

Penane 

Pounds. 

357,648 

1,928,507 

758,875 

866,020 

Pounds. 

Ptmnit» 

Siam 

2,627,250 

'  SiiiffaT>ore              .   . 

Other  coimtrios 

Total 

12,720,845 

IMPORTS. 


INTO — 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British  India 

Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Egypt 

France 

(Jermany 

Japan 

Mauritius 


183,411 
180,830 

24,753 
278,272 
821,  (i^l 
704,992 
2(i2, 207 
1,178,111 

98,090 
517.801 
913, 772 
rvS5,070 
132,543 


1,575 


l,.'iO4,M0 


l,:Ul,t)24 


17,3(>M 
50' .  92.i 


63.0i;i 


INTO — 


Netherlands 

Ponang 

Peruk 

Philippine  Islands. 

Russia 

Selangor 

Singapore 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

Other  countries 


778,682 
611,035 
179, 187 
412,781 
250,461 
159, 178 
975,095 
7fi8,853j 
209,814 
1,242,092 


Total 11,439,950 


STATISTICS  OF  CROPS  OTHER  THAN  GRAIN  CROPS. 

POTATOES. 
T&BLE  82. — Potatott:  Arta  and  produtlion  of  undermtntianed  cowntriei,  1915-1917. 


Country, 

Ar«. 

PreducUoB. 

WIS 

m. 

1917 

.9.5 

,.,. 

1917 

CnltedStstm 

3,794,000 

Acra. 

3,605,000 

Acrtt. 
4,174.000 

SoMcIf, 
359,721.000 

Burtcli. 
280,953.000 

438,618,000 

°°KfSiI'"?':°';::: 

31,000 
M.OOO 

iK^ooo 

Ii 

i«]oao 

112!  000 
133, coo 

SIS 

58,000 

31,000 
41;  000 
48,000 

aw,  000 

142.0110 

Si 

15,000 

3  00 

4  eo 

17       no 
1        no 

i  i 

&        no 

!     !! 

4        no 

!'|2?'ffi 

BrlUih  Colombia 

2,502,000 

■488,000 

473.000 

857,000 

M,  353. 000 

63.»7,O0O 

-  (') 

''.t^Z 

(') 

(■) 

422,221,000 

31,138,000 
11,59»,000 

aOniH  IMEBICA. 

^;SS 

9]  ho!  000 

sM.ono 

39,143,000 

42,736,000 

1,JS7,000 

i.sn.wo 

1 

232,203,000 
•21;  140:000 

3,S9S,000 

405,697,000 

'MS.  000 

*'m5'0CO 

siooo 
2s!doo 

tt,  319]  000 
I  IS,  730: 000 
331,7f»,000 

'  soItsb^ooo 

''SZ 

126,741,000 
19,957,000 

15B.O0O 

143,000 

28,629,000 

31,882,000 

S°E::::::::::::::::: 

335,507,000 
882,000.000 
64,277,000 

■•S:SS 

88.490,000 
31,310,000 

401,338,000 

729,000 
34,000 

lis! 000 

zriooo 

^;^:m 

419,000 
I4S.0OO 

42,S84.000 

■"T£JKS:....: 

I8S,000 

6,sn.ooo 

>3Sl!738!000 
15.790,000 

««2. 109,000 

TouaEoiopeBn  BussIb. 

9,942,000 

1,170.241,000 

'im'.om 

'2,173,000 
'76,657,000 

397.000 

anoiSm 

54,972,000 
18.372.000 

""aST": 

11 

100,000 

5g6;0OQ 

473,000 

7oe;ooo 

100,  §81,000 

98,484,000 
19.821,  DUO 

6,013,  mo 

117,351,000 

-—  --^= 

4,808,943.000 

iNooffldftljUlislto. 

•GBlidi 

HSndBulKl 

win.  not  Id 

LCtitded. 

Dsta(orl91 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  82. — Potatoes:  Area  and  prodtiction  of  undermentioned  countries^  1915-1917 — Con. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

ASIA. 

Japan 

Acres. 
225.000 

Acres. 
254.000 

Acres. 
246.000 

Bushfls. 
35,103.000 

Bushel*. 
38,613,000 

Bushrls. 
36.924.000 

RlL^sia,  Asiatic: 

Central  Asia  (4  govern- 
ments of) 

106,000 
296,000 

2.000 

7.974.000 
M,  307,000 

100.000 

Siberia  (4  eovemments  of) 

Transcaucasia  (1  govern- 
ment of) 

Total  Asiatic  Russia. . . 

404.000 

32.3Sl.000 
67.4S4.000 

Total 

1 
.............J-- 

' 

AFRICA. 

Al  wria 

148  000 
8  02,000 

27,000 

12  119.000 
a  3,083,000 

2.756,000 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1 

Total 

1 

5.804,000 



AUSTRALAfllA. 

Australia: 

Oueensland 

8.000 

30.000 

65,000 

8,000 

6,000 

32.000 

6,000 

20.000 

57,000 

4,000 

5.000 

29,000 

9,000 

22.000 

74,000 

5,000 

6,000 

34,000 

598,000 

1,520,000 

7,064,000 

673,000 

550.000 

2.946.000 

278.000 

1,658,000 

6,489,000 

485,000 

527,000 

2.983.000 

726,000 

Now  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1.601.000 
7,018  000 

South  Australia 

760.000 

Western  Australia 

Tasmanift^ , 

oao.ooo 

2,503.000 

Total  Australia 

148.000 

121.000 

1.50,000 

1      13.351.000 

12,421.000 

13,326.000 

New  Zealand 1         22,000          30.000 

26.000          4,952,000         4,809,000         4,992.000 

Total  Australasia ;        170. 000        151 .  000 

176.000         18  303,000       17,230,000       1^318.000 

Grand  total ' 

5,361,898.000    ' 

f 

1  Data  for  1913.  '  Census  of  1911. 

Table  83. — Potatoes:   Total  production  of  countries  mentioned  in  Table  82,  1900-1915. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

1 
Production. 

Ye«r. 

Production. 

19.')0 

1901 

190J 

1903 

Biuhels. 
4,382,031,000 
4,669,958,000  ' 
4,674,000,000 
4,409,793,000 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Bushels. 
4,29S,049,000 
5, 2.'>4, 598, 000 
4,789,112,000 
5,122,078,000 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Btishels. 
5, 295,  (M3, 000 
5, 505,  .'167,000 
6,242,278,000 

4,842,109,000 

1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Bushels. 
5,872,«S3,000 
5,802,010.000 
5,016.2»1,0K> 
5.381,80K,On 

Table  84. — Potatoes:  Average  yields  per  acre,  of  undermentioned  countries  in  1900-19 IS. 


Year. 


Avrra'^c: 

1.KM)-1909. 
191')-1915. 

1906 

19()7 

19  J« 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191S 


rnitt'd 
States. 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pcan).i 

Ger- 
many.! 

Austria.* 

Hungary 
proper.' 

Prance.1 

United 

EiDF- 

dom.i 

'  Buhhels. 

Bushel*. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

BMskfis. 

91.4 

99. 9 

200.0 

151.1 

118.7 

133.8 

1»8 

97.6 

107. 9 

2a5.7 
193.3 

145.6 
1.SS.4 

122.2 

128.7 

116.3 

222  8 

102.2 

94.9 

995 

192  2 

95.4 

102.4 

20).  3 

173  2 

126.6 

136.2 

171.0 

85.7 

102.9 

209.2 

154.0 

96.6 

163.7 

231. 1 

106.8 

111.5 

208.9 

157. 3 

125.2 

100.3 

232. 1 

9.^.8 

121.1 

196.1 

160.0 

117.4 

81. 9 

200. 1 

hO.9 

101.2 

1.^.9 

137. 2 

106. 3 

121.8 

241  5 

113.4 

121.5 

22;t.5 

149.0 

1'29.2 

142  9 

IT7.0 

90.4 

110.6 

235.8 

134.7 

118.4 

127. 3 

242.0 

110.5 

102.8 

2a).  1 

160.7 

129.0 

119  9 

2333 

96.3 

87.1 

224.7 

132.1 

132. 8 

103  9 

254  1 

W).4  1 

104.1 
115.2 

178  a 

1()().H 

1 

235.2 

or..  0 



>  Husliclsof  on  ]  (.jr.ds. 


r 

M- 
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POTATOES— Continued. 

Table  85. — Potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  valite,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1918. 

Note.— Figures  in  Ualicg  are  census  returns;  figures  In  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  aores  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  to 
the  published  numbers  of  the  prcccdiug  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  percentage 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  avaimble. 


Year. 


1S49. 
18o9. 

18C.7. 

isr»-s. 

lS<.i>. 
1800. 


1870. 
1K71. 
LS72. 
1873. 
1874- 

1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
187if. 


1880.. 
1881.. 
1S82., 
1883.. 

AcHn  .  c 

1885., 

1886. 

1887., 

1888.. 

laso.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 
1891 . . 
1892.. 
1803- , 
1891.. 
1895.. 

1806.. 

1897.. 
1808. . 
IKOO.. 
1899. . 

1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903., 
1904.. 

1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 

1910*. 
1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914- . 
1915. . 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 


Acreage. 


AcTe9. 


l,Oei0,OOO 
1,192,000 
1,132,000 
1,222,000 


1,325,000 
1,221,000 
1,331,000 
1,295,000 
1,310,000 

1,510,000 
1,742,000 
1,792,000 
1,777,000 
1,837,000 


1,843,000 
2,042,000 
2,172,000 
2,289,000 
2,221,000 

3,260,000 
2,287,000 
2,367,000 
2,533,000 
2,648,000 


2,652,000 
2,715,000 
2,548,000 
2,605,000 
2,738,000 
2,955,000 

2,767,000 
2,535,000 
2,558,000 
2,581,000 
t, 939, 000 

2,611,000 
2,804,000 
2,966,000 
2,917,000 
3,016,000 

2,997,000 
8,013,000 
3,128,000 
3,257,000 
3.526,000 
8,669,000 

8,720,000 
3, 619, 000 
3,711,000 
3,668,000 
8,711,000 
3,734,000 
3,665,000 
4,384,000 
4, 210, 000 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


Bruh 


100.2 
82.0 
93.8 

109.6 


86.6 
98.7 
85.3 
81.9 
80.9 

110.5 
71.7 
94.9 
69.9 
98.9 


01.0 
53.5 

78.7 
90.9 
85.8 

77.2 
73.6 
56.0 
79.9 

77.4 


65.0 
93.7 
61.5 
70.3 
62.4 
100.6 

91.1 
64.7 
75.2 
88.6 
9S.0 

80.8 
65.6 
96.0 
84.7 
lia4 

87.0 

102.2 

95.4 

85.7 

106.8 

106.1 

93.8 
80.9 

113.4 
90.4 

110.5 
96.3 
80.5 

100.8 
95.0 


Production. 


Butheh. 

65,798,000 
111, 149 

107,201 
07,783 
106,000 
133,886 
14s, 3S7 


114,776 
120,462 
113,516 
106,089 
105,981 

166,877 
134,827 
170,092 

124. 127 
181, 626 
169,469 

167,660 
109, 146 
170,973 
208,164 
190,642; 

175,029 
168,051 
134,103 
202,365 
204,881 
$17,646, 

148,290 
254,424 
156,655 
183,034 
170, 787 
297,237 

252,235 
164,016 
192,306 
228,783 
i7S,S18 

210,927 
187,598 
284,633 

247. 128 
332,830. 

260,741 
308,038 
298,262 
278,985 
376,637 
S89, 196 

349,032 
292,737 
420,647 
331,525 
409,921 
359, 721 
286,953 
442,108 
400, 106 


000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Aver- 
age 
liarm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.l. 


Cts. 


47.3 
66.9 
59.3 
42.9 


66.0 
53.9 
53.5 
65.2 
61.5 

34.4 
61.0 
43.7 
58.7 
43.6 


48.3 
91.0 
66.7 
42.2 
39.6 

44.7 

46.7 
68.2 
40.2 
35.4 


78.8 
35.8 
66.1 
59.4 
63.  § 
26.6 

2&6 
54.7 
41.4 
39.0 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


DoUars. 


60,723,000 
64,462,000 
62,919,000 
67,481,000 


74,621,000 
64,905,000 
60,692,000 
69,164,000 
65,223,000 

67,358,000 
77,320,000 
74,272,000 
72,924,000 
79,154,000 


Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel,  fair  to  fancy. ^ 


December. 


Low. 


Ct9. 


81,062,000 
99,291,000 
95,305,000 
87,849,000 
76,524,000 

78,153,000 
78,442,000 
91,507,000 
81,414,000 
72,611,000 


43.1 
76.7 
47.1 
61.4 
45.3 

61.7 
51.1 
61.8 
70.6 


54.1 

56.7 

79.9 

50.5 

68.7 

48.7 

61.7 

146.1 

122.8 

119.6 


112,342,000 

91,013,000 

103,566,000 

108,662,000 

91,527,000 

78,985,000 

72,182,000 
89,643,000 
79,576,000 
89,329,000 


90,811,000 
143,979.000 
134,111,000 
161,638,000 
150,673,000 

160,821,000 
167,547,000 
184,184,000 
197,039,000 


210,662,000 

194,566,000 
233,778,000 
212,550,000 
227,903,000 
199,460,000 
221,992,000 
419,333,000 
542,774,000 
478,136,000 


44 
70 
30 
33 


82 
30 
60 
51 
43 
18 

18 
50 
30 
35 


High. 


as. 


47 

83 
37 
45 


40 
76 
42 
60 
32 

55 
40 
46 
60 


20 

30 
70 
40 
50 
30 
53 

125 
93 

>90 


03 
40 
72 
60 
58 
24 

26 
62 
36 
46 


Following 
May. 


Low. 


Cts. 


33 
65 
65 
24 
30 


High 


Cts. 


48 
82 
48 
66 
38 

66 
43 

58 
77 


68 

48 

100 

65 

70 

66 

95 

190 

136 

■226 


95 
30 
70 
64 
40 
10 

19 
60 
33 
27 


35 
58 
42 
96 
20 

48 
65 
50 
70 


16 

35 
90 
33 
60 
34 
80 
200 
»80 


50 
90 
85 
45 
60 


Domestic 
exports, 

fiscal 
year  be- 
rimring 
Julyl. 


Bushels: 
165,595 
380,372 

512,380 
378, 605 
508,249 
596,968 


Imports 

during 

fiscal 

jrearbe- 

^nning 

JulylT 


Bushels. 


553,070 
621,537 
515,306 
497,413 
609,642 

704,379 
529,660 
744,409 
625,342 
696,080 


110 
50 
98 
88 
70 
23 
26 

87 
52 
39 


60 
100 

60 
116 

25 

73 

75 

80 

150 


34 

75 

200 

70 

90 

150 

110 

375 

•250 


638,840 
408,286 
439,443 
554,613 
380,868 

494,948 
434,864 
403,880 
471,955 
406,618 


341,189 
557,022 
845,720 
803,111 
572,957 
680,040 

926,646 
605,187 
579,833 
809,472 


741,483 
528,484 
843,075 
484,042 
1,163,270 

1,000,326 
1,530.461 
1,203,894 
763,651 


999.476 
2,383,887 
1,237,276 
2,028,261 
1,794,073 
3,135,474 
4,017,760 
2,489,001 
3,453,307 


198,265 

209,555. 

138,470 

76,336 


468,768 
96,259 
346,840 
549,073 
188,757 
92,148 

3,205,565 
528,584 

2,624.149 
721,868 


2,170,372 

8, 789, 860 

2,362,362 

426,408 

658,633 

1,937,416 
1,432,460 
8,259,538 
883,380 
3,416,578 


5,401,912 
186,871 
4,317,021 
3,002,578 
1,341,533 
175,240 

246,178 

1,171,378 

530,420 

155,861 


371,911 
7,656,162 

358,505 
3,161,581 

186,199 

1,948,110 
176,917 
403,952 

8,383,966 


353,208 

218,984 

13,734,695 

337,230 

3,645,993 

270,942 

209,532 

3,079,025 

1,180,480 


1  Burbank  to  1910. 


s  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 


» Per  100  pounds. 
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POTATOES— Continued. 

Table  86. — Potatoes:  Revised  acreage,  production,  and  farm  valtie,  1889-1909, 

Note.— This  revision  consists  (1)  in  using  the  Department  of  Aericultore's  estimate  of  wengt 
yield  per  acre  to  compute,  from  census  acreage,  the  total  production,  (2)  In  adjusting  tba  de- 
]>artmcnt's  estimate  of^  acreage  for  each  year  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  following  as  well  as  the 
preceding  census  acreage,  and  (3)  in  recomputing  total  farm  value  from  those  revised  production  figures. 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1899. 
1900 
1901, 
1902 
1903, 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

190H 

1909. 


Acreage. 


Acres, 
g,  60 1, 000 
2,653,000 
2,732,000 
2,650.000 
2,722,000 

2,891,000 
3,101,000 
2,975,000 
2,813,000 
2,841,000 

g,  9^,000 
2,987,000 
2,996,000 
3,078,000 
3,080,000 

3,172,000 
3,195,000 
3,244,000 
3,375,000 
3,503,000 
3,869,000 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


BvMhda. 
77.4 
56.7 
93.7 
62.1 
7L7 

63.6 
102.3 
91.4 
67.9 
77.0 

88.6 
82.9 
66.3 
95.5 
85.1 

111.1 

87.3 

102.2 

95.7 

86.2 

107.5 


Production. 


BfuheU. 

201,200,000 

150,494 

256,122; 

164,  .M6 

195,040 


183,841 
317,114 
271,769 
191,025 
218,772, 

260,257 
247,759 
198,626 
293,918 
262,053 

352,268 
278,885! 
3.31,085 
322,954 
302,000 
394,553 


000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Average 

farm  price 

pa* 

bushel 

Decl. 


(kntt. 
35.4 
76.3 
35.6 
65.5 
5S.4 

52.8 
26.2 
29.0 
54.2 
41.6 

39.7 
42.3 
76.3 
46.9 
6a9 

44.8 
61.1 
50.6 
61.3 
69.7 
54.2 


Farm  vatoe 
D«.  1. 


DoUot: 

n, 294,000 
113,291.000 

91,229,000 
107, 81%  000 
113,8«,0Q0 

97,090,000 
83,151,000 
78,75fl,000 
103,442.0iX) 
00,897,000 

103,a&%000 
l(M.7»4,O0O 
151,602,000 
137,730,000 
lfie,62D,000 

157,640,000 
170,340,00 
167,795,00) 
197,863,000 
210. 61 S  000 
213,679,000 


Table  87. — Potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1918. 

[000  omitted.] 


State. 


Maine 

Now  Hampslure. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island . . . 


Connecticut... 

New  York 

Now  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware . .  .\ . 


Maryland 

VirKiiiia 

Wast  Virginia. . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 


\ 


Ocorpia , 
Florida. 
Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
Illinois.. 


Michijjan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri . . 


Acreage. 


Acres. 

112 

21 

26 

36 

5 

26 
380 

92 
305 

11 

50 
125 
60 
45 
28 

23 
35 

160 
97 

160 

340 
295 
312 
134 
114 


Produo- 
tion. 


Bushels. 

22,400 

2,940 

3,380 

4,788 
650 

2,470 
34,960 

8.464 

24,400 

957 

4.000 
11,750 
5.220 
4,275 
2,856 

1.610 
3,u00 

11,040 
7.760 

11,520 

2«*..560 

33,040 

32.760 

9.<V4K 

6,954 


Dollars. 
26,880 
4,263 
4,664 
8,140 
1,124 

4,076 
42,651 
14.389 
36.844 

1,340 

4.800 

14,100 

8.352 

5,771 

.    6,512 

2,97H 

7,000 

16,.'>60 

10. 476 

17,050 

25.418 
26,432 
24.570 
12.H;i2 
10,640  i 


State. 

r 

Acreage. 

North  Dalcota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraslca 

-<4cr«. 
90 
90 
121 

Kansas 

80 

Kentucky 

75 

Tennessee 

50 

Alabama 

60 

Mississippi 

20 

Louisiana 

55 

Texas 

60 

Oklahoma 

37 

Arkansas 

48 

Montana 

52 

Wyoming 

30 

Colorado 

72 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

10 
6 

Utah 

20 

Nevada 

9 

Idaho 

29 

Washington 

65 

Orepon. 
California. 


United  States.. 


50 
90 


Produo^ 
tion. 


Fam 

ATilue 
Dec.  i. 


BiuhrU. 
8,910 
8,190 
10,406 
4.240 
5,625 

3,500 
4,800 
1,600 
4.345 
3,300 

1.258 
2.400 
7.020 
4.600 
11,376 

1,000 

435 

3,600 

1,539 

5,220 

8.680 

5,500 

12,870 


4,210 


400,106 


DoUttTM 

6.504 
7,617 
12,279 
6.10ft 
9.2B] 

5.775 
8.A8ft 
2.640 
6.518 
6«600 

a«45S 

4.416 
5.ei6 
3.8a& 

11.; 


1.600 

>«71 

3,40 

1. 


4.; 

H,  006 

ft.5O0 

U.444 


47S,Uf 


Statietics  of  Potatoes. 
POTATOES  —Continued. 


Year. 

JuJs-. 

Aug. 

Sepl, 

o«. 

Ymi. 

July, 

Ao.. 

-p.. 

Oct. 

P.ct. 

P. a. 

P.cl. 

P.  CI. 

i>.rt. 

P.rf. 

P.M. 

71 

a: 

K 

'i 

a; 

11 

» 
51 

I 

71 

fl 

EO 

se 

71 

7! 

7( 

7C 
6j 

_ 



_ 



_ 

___ 

_ 



_ 



__ 

____ 

_ 
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POTATOES— Continued. 


Table  89. — Potatoes:  Yield  per  acre^  price  per  bushel  Dec.  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by 

States — Continued. 


State. 


N.  Mei.. 

Ariz 

Utah.... 
Nov 

Idaho. . . 

Wash 

Oree 

Call 

U.S.. 


Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 


Co 


90 

99 

1&4 

170 

164 
144 
126 
134 


o 


851     47 

90I    92 

ISO   142 

I8O;  150 


200 
170 
160 
130 


142 
131 
105 
130 


80 

95 

140 

160 

180 
160 
130 
135 


o» 


100 
125 
185 

178 

185 
167 
155 
130 


at 


68 

75 

ISO 

100 

170 
123 
135 
119 


ft 


100   100 

no    95 

140    125 
130   172 

155   125 
128   135 


97 
138 


115 
130 


96. 8|106. 8|93. 8,80. 9  113. 4^90. 4^1 10. 5^96. 3 


wt 


102 
115 
180 
190 

150 
165 
150 
141 


00 


.  116 
105 
189 
207 

150 
125 
108 
145 


100 

85 
180 
171 

180 
132 
110 
143 


Farm  price  per  bushel 
(cents). 


120 
141 

72 
90 

65 
68 
68 
94 


95 

120 

60 

70 

48 
55 
60 
70 


95  175 

100  ISO 

63  130 

70  130 


56 
63 
60 


127 
98 
90 


75,     140 


1R5 

150 

78 

120 

79 

92 

80 

150 


00 


Value  per 

acre 
(dollars).! 


^3 


a 


16OI43.9«iiai.00 

205  153. 15  174.15 

97  143.  75  174.  ft) 

123  183.i3  21€l23 

81*120. 79*145. « 
101,110.39.133.  £; 
100^  9t.72'lIQ.<B 
120156.12  17LW 


80.5|l00.8|95.0  80.8|48.7  61.7|146.1,122.8>119.5j  93.64  113.57 


-  Based  upon  lann  price  Dec.  1. 
Table  90. — Potatoes:  Stocks  on  January  1. 


State  and  year. 


f 


Total  (21  Northern  States): 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Total  (11  Far  West  States): 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Total  a6  Southern  States): 

191H-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Maine: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

New  York: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Pennsylvania: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Ohio: 

1918-19 

■      1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Indiana: 

19IS-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1015-16 

Illinois: 

I91S-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1916-16 


Total 

Sroduc- 
on(0Q0 
omitted). 


Bughels. 
271,  Alb 
303,899 
1S3. 2S1 
254,235 

61,630 
70, 779 
54,  OKI 

4f<,776 

60,996 
67, 430 
49,591 
56,710 

22,400 
18,750 
25,500 
25,418 

34,960 
38,000 
22,400 
22,010 


24,400 

42 

29,532 

43 

19,  mo 

32 

20,160 

40 

11,040 

39 

16,  (MM) 

53 

6,  m) 

21 

12,646 

44 

7,760 
8,464 
3, 2:>6 
7,125 

11,520 

13, 5(«) 

7,250 

13,860 


Stocks  Jan.  1. 


Per 

cent 

of 

crop. 


43.5 
49.6 
33.1 
43.6 

48.0 
42.0 
44.6 
63.5 

32.3 
31.0 
16.3 
27.2 

54 
66 
47 
60 

50 
68 
41 

68 


48 
47 
20 
42 

34 
40 
27 
36 


Bashels 

(000 
omitted). 


120,769 

150,666 

60,603 

110,810 

29,590 
32,748 
24, 140 
26,312 

19,734 

20,900 

8,065 

15,432 

12,096 
10,313 
11,9K,5 
12,709 

17,480 

22,040 

9,1M 

12,766 

10,248 

12, 699 

6,092 

8,064 

4,396 
M,4H0 
1,323 
6,520 

2,721 

3, 97S 

652 

2,992 

3,917 
6,40() 
1, 9:>s 
4,851 


Per  cent  of 
stock  held  by- 


Orow- 
ers. 


82.4 
84.6 
74.9 
79.5 

85.3 
86.8 
71.0 
80.6 

79.6 
82.8 
68.8 
82.1 

81 
84 
72 
82 

92 
95 
85 
96 

8S 
88 
81 
85 

74 

87 
71 
84 

81 
81 
85 
69 

74 

88 
74 
74 


Deal- 
ers. 


17.6 
15.4 
26.1 
20.5 

14.7 
13.2 
29.0 
19.4 

20.5 
17.2 
31.2 
17.9 

19 
16 

28 
18 

8 

5 

15 

5 

12 
12 
19 
15 

26 
13 
29 
16 

19 
19 
15 
31 

26 
12 
26 
26 


Price 


tTToeper 
busbeil — 


Dec.  1. 


Mar.  L 


Cent9, 

Centt, 

115 

122 

lit 

152 

333 

60 

e 

168 

105 

w 

120 

338 

61 

IM 

lOl 

147 

in 

161 

arM 

70 

n 

120 

lao 

115 

142 

aw 

70 

ift6 

122 

130 

168 

82 

151 

135 

148 

75 

150 

143 

IMS 

70 

135  J 

139 

177 

"i 

148 

152 

179 

60 


130 
275 
16B 


121 

aM 
xm 


U4 


us 

ra 


IS 

ro 

lOS 
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POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  90. — Potatoes:  Stocks  on  January  1 — Continued. 


State  and  year. 


Michigan: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Wisconsin: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

IQnnesota: 

1918-19 

1917-18.... 

1916-17 

1915-16.... 

North  Dakota: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Nebraska: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Kentucky: 

1918-19 

19i:-18.... 

1916-17 

1910-16 

Montana: 

1918-19 

1917-18.... 

1916-17 

1915-10 

Colorado: 

1918-19.... 
1917-18.... 
1916-17.... 
1916-16.-.. 

Idaho: 

1918-19.... 
1917-18.... 

1916-17 

1915-16.... 

Washington: 

1918-19 

1917-18 

191ft-17.... 
1915-10 


Total 
produo- 
Uon(000 
omitted). 


Bu9hcU. 
28,560 
35,910 
15,360 
20,945 

33,010 
34,998 
13,630 
25,926 

32,760 
33,600 
16,800 
30,210 

8,910 
3,870 
6,975 
7,200 

10,406 

12,495 

7,665 

11,550 

5,625 
6,720 

t\m 

7,020 

6,415 

t;    4.875 

6,046 

11,376 

12,800 

6,900 

7,156 

5,220 
6,034 
4,050 
3,500 

8,580 
9,875 
9,900 
8,235 


Per 

cent 

of 

crop. 


51 
68 
36 
57 

51 
60 
66 
69 

42 

50 
37 
46 

42 
29 
22 
41 

37 
48 
29 
41 

62 
53 
36 
62 

66 
46 
64 
69 

66 
60 
42 
65 

58 
46 
44 
38 

62 
36 
32 
46 


Stocks  Jan.  1. 


Bushels 

(000 
omitted). 


14,565 

20,828 

5,530 

11,938 

16,860 

20,999 

7,633 

16,296 

13,759 

16,800 

6,216 

13,896 

3,743 
1,122 
1,534 
2,952 

3,851 
6,998 
2,223 
4,736 

2,926 
3,562 
1,482 
3,342 

4,633 
2,437 
3,120 
4,171 

6,371 
7,680 
2,898 
3,935 

3,028 
2,799 
1,782 
1,330 

6,320 
3,555 
3,168 
3,789 


Per  cent  of 
stock  held  by- 


Grow- 
ers. 


82 
88 
78 
82 

80 
80 
70 

78 

76 
80 
62 
72 

86 
86 
63 
73 

76 
79 
69 
73 

76 
83 
89 
86 

82 
84 
63 
89 

89 
90 
86 
87 

86 
87 
84 
02 

89 
83 
69 
72 


Deal- 
ers. 


18 
12 
22 

18 

20 
20 
21 
22 

24 
20 
38 
28 

14 
14 
37 
27 

24 
21 
31 
27 

26 

17 
11 
14 

18 
16 
37 
11 

11 
10 
14 
13 

14 
13 
16 

8 

11 
17 
31 
28 


Price  per 
bushel — 


Dec.  1. 


92 
98 
53 


Mar.l. 


Ctnii. 

CenU. 

89 

105 

85 

160 

235 

66 

86 

80 

90 

83 

147 

227 

46 

75 

76 

91 

75 

130 

210 

39 

67 

73 

130 

HO 

115 

173 

41 

74 

118 

107 

126 

150 

228 

42 

88 

165 

140 

156 

142 

235 

65 

94 

80 

102 

104 

120 

163 

60 

74 

99 

91 

91 

135 

238 

55 

71 

81 

79 

65 

127 

175 

66 

73 

101 

62 

IfiS 

71 


Table  91. — Potatoes:  Farm  price y  cents  per  bushel^  on  1st  of  each  month,  1909-1918. 


Tan.  I 

Feb.l 

Mar.l 

Apr.  1 

Mayl 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.1 

Oct.1 

Nov.l 

Dcc.l 

Ayerage 


1918 


121.0 

122.9 

120.3 

92.6 

80.1 

76.6 

94.9 

141.6 

148.8 

143.6 

127.2 

119.6 


121.8 


1917 


147.3 
172.4 
240.7 
234.7 
279.6 
274.0 
247.9 
170.8 
139.1 
122.1 
127.8 
122.8 


164.9 


1916 


70.6 

88.0 

94.4 

97.6 

94.8 

98.8 

102.3 

95.4 

109.3 

112.0 

136.7 

146.1 


1916 


49.7 
60.4 
60.4 
47.8 
60.5 
50.8 
62.1 
66.3 
60.6 
48.8 
60.8 
61.7 


114.1 


64.4 


1914 


68.4 
69.7 
70.7 
70.0 
71.4 
71.3 
81.6 
87.1 
74.9 
64.7 
62.8 
48.7 


64.4 


1913 


60.6 
63.1 
62.0 
60.3 
48.2 
66.2 
49.8 
69.2 
75.3 
73.9 
69.6 
68.7 


64.3 


1912 


84.6 

94.4 

102.0 

117.1 

127.3 

119.7 

103.6 

86.6 

65.0 

61.1 

45.6 

50.5 


72.6 


1911 


64.1 

66.1 

55.3 

66.6 

62. 

63. 

96. 

136. 

113. 
88. 
76.3 
79.9 


6 
3 
.3 
0 
7 
3 


80.6 


1910 


69.0 
56.2 
64.6 
<7.4 
^^.4 
o7.4 
40.1 
04.9 
72.9 
67.8 
55.7 
55.7 


66.4 


1909 


72.0 
73.3 
80.0 
86.3 
97.3 
97.7 
91.0 
85.1 
71.6 
64.3 
67.8 
64.1 


Aver* 
age. 


77.4 
83.6 
92.0 
89.9 
95.0 
94.4 
96.0 
99.3 
92.1 
83.7 
80.9 
80.8 


70.8 


86.4 


98911* — XBX  1918 87 
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POTATOES— Continued. 


Table  93. — Potatoes:  International  trade ,  calendar  years  1911-1917, 

General  Note.— Sabstantially  the  intematicxial  trade  of  the  worKL  It  should  not  be  expected  that 
the  world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among  sources  of  disagreement  are  tbcse* 
( 1 )  Different  periods  of  time  covered  in  the  "  year ''  of  the  various  countries;  (2)  imports  reoeiTed  in  yw 
subsequent  to  year  of  expcut;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  foods  among  countries;  (4)  dmer- 
ent  practices  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultunate  dest^utiooi ;  (S) 
different  practices  of  recording  reexported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  daicaJ 
errors,  which  ,it  may  be  assumed,  are  not  inlreouent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  tne  imparts  given  are  imports  for  ccosumption  as  lar  as  it  is 
feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  facts.  While  there  are  some  inevitable  omissians,  on  the  othm 
hand  there  are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  official  rerrarts. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  import  figures  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  a^  ailable,  otherwise  t<^al 
imports,  less  exports,  of  "foreign  and  colonial  merchandise/*    Figures  for  the  Unit 


Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 


rnited  States  include 


EXPORTS. 


[000  omitted.] 


Country. 


From — 

Argentina 

Aiist  ria-llungary 

Holpiiim 

TaHatia , 

China , 

DpDiaark 

Franco 

(lormjiny 

Italy 

Japan 


Aver- 
age, 
1911- 
1913. 


Bush. 
M3 

1,451 

8,  m-z 

1,207 
2K> 
92s 

8,6S3 
12,412 

3,975 
440 


1916 
(pre- 
mn.; 


1917 

(pre- 
Um.) 


Bu.^h. 
1,014 


Bush. 
642 


1, 55-S 
334 


1,S19 


4.(139 
242 


2,066 
4S4 


5W 


Country. 


From — 

Netherlands. 

Portugal 

Ru>«:ia 

Sjiain 

L ruled  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Other  coun  tries . . . 


Total. 


Aver- 
age, 
1911- 

1913. 


16,4,,^ 
SOL 
7,762 
1,S35 
6,246 
1,814 
1,924 


1916 
lim.) 


1917 

(jpre- 
lim.; 


75, 151 


Bu9h.    I  BaM. 
6,23JJ  , 

45' .'.'.'.'.'.'/,[ 

1,957  I  900 

1,346  I 

3,230  I       2,425 


IMPORTS. 


Into— 

Algeria 

ArRrntina 

Austria-Uiingary [      4.070 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Cana^ia 

Cuba 

Et,'ypt 

Fiillaiid. 

Franco 

(iorrnan  V ;    29, 1  so 

Netliei  lunds 1, 952 


1,218 
1,337 


4,921 
939 
525 

2.001 
599 
479 

7,143 


235 

15 

167 
573 

463 

3:.3 

109 
2,577 

2 

JrUo— 

NfHTvay 

Philippine  Lslands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Other  countries. . . 

Total 


215 

334 

273 

309 

700 

3,172 

11,382 

5,707 

2,311 


78,767 


488 

805 


2,867 
3,331 


287 


3,182 


Stadsiics  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 
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S^TEET  POTATOES. 

Table  94. — Sweet  potatoes:  Acreage^  production^  and  value,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1918. 

Note.— Figures  In  UdUu  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Arri- 
cnlture.  Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  Increase  or  decrease  to  the 
imblished  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  percentage  esti- 
mates whatever  new  census  data  are  available. 


Year. 


184S. 

1SS9. 
IfidD. 
1879. 
1889. 

1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 

1904. 
19a5. 
1900. 
1907. 
1908. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 

1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 


Avera^ 

yield  per 

acre. 


Buithels. 


537,000 
544,000 
647,000 
532,000 
548,000 

548,000 
551,000 
554,000 
565,000 
599,000 

641,000 
641,000 
605,000 
583,000 

625,000 
603,000 
731,000 
774,000 
919,000 
922,000 


79.1 
88.9 
81.7 
85.2 
89.2 

88.9 
92.6 
90.2 
88.2 
92.4 

9t.l 
93.5 
90.1 
95.2 

94.5 
93.8 
103.5 
91.7 
91.2 
93.6 


Production. 


Average 
farm 

price  oer 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Bu*h(U. 

S8,K8,000 
ii, 095,000 
tl,710JKl0 
3^,379,000 
40,960,000 


42,617,000 

6t.9 

48,346,000 

50.6 

44,697,000 

57.5 

45,344,000 

58.1 

48,870,000 

58.3 

48,705,000 

60.4 

51,034,000 

58  3 

49,948,000 

62.2 

49,813,000 

70.0 

55,352,000 

66.1 

69,  Kit, 000 

69.4 

59,938,000 

67.1 

54,538,000 

75.5 

55,479,000 

72.6 

59.057,000 

72.6 

56,574,000 

73.0 

75,639,000 

62.1 

70,955,000 

84.8 

83,822,000 

110.8 

86,334,000 

135.4 

CeTits. 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 


gg, 476,000 
24,47S,0(K) 
25,720,000 
26, 358, 000 
28,478,000 

29,424,000 
29,734,000 
31,0tH'?,(X)0 

34,S.-).S<^ 
36,564,000 

41,052,000 
40,218,000 
41,202,000 
40,264,000 

42,884,000 
41,294,000 
46,980,000 
60,141,000 
92,916,000 
116,867,000 


Table  95. — Sweet  potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1918. 

[000  omitted.] 


State. 


New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvimia. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgmla. 


West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
Illinois.. 
Iowa.... 


Acreage. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Farm 

value 

Dec.  1. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

23 

2,875 

6,462 

1 

120 

222 

5 

600 

750 

11 

1,430 

2,145 

28 

3,360 

4,872 

2 

212 

432 

81 

8,910 

11,761 

80 

7,600 

10,792 

130 

11,960 

14,950 

36 

3,960 

4,950 

1 

96 

168 

3 

324 

632 

8 

656 

1,148 

3 

279 

586 

State. 


Missouri 

Kansas 

KenUucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico 

California 

United  States 


Acreage. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

8 

728 

4 

320 

13 

1,235 

30 

2,940 

153 

14,688 

89 

8,455 

65 

4,875 

87 

5,046 

15 

975 

38 

3,420 

2 

250 

6 

1,020 

922 

i 

86,334 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1. 


Dollar?. 

1,354 

710 

2,161 

3,908 

16,891 

8,793 
6,240 
8,S30 
2,145 
4,720 

625 
1,530 


116,867 


Yearhooi:  of  the  DepartmerU  of  Agriculture 
SWEET  POTATOES— Continued. 


Year. 

July. 

.V,,:-   S«pt. 

Oct. 

Voit, 

1 

p.tl. 

85:? 

<M- 

v«.. 

July- 

AL 

c. 

-*pl. 

0.L 

IS)/::: 
mm:::: 

K 

[ 

3 

P.flJp.cl. 

9i'.2  g3:s 

80,7     7B.7 

p. 

H 
71 

rf. , 

i?w:::: 

P.cl. 

li 

1 

P.d. 

8ft.  • 

M.S 

Si 

p.rt, 

MS 

si;; 

S7.S 
74  5 

r.ff 

Table  07.^ — Sim-et  potatoes;  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel  Dec.  1,  and  i<alu«  p(rr  arre.  ' 


Table  9R.— Sicfcf  pntatoeit:  Farm  pHcf,  centt  per  busbrl  on  lit  of  raeh  month,  19tO~~19t!> . 


Dale. 

IP  11 

71:2 

I'JIS 

02:  i 

11^4 

ifli 

mi 

\    vm 

mo 

1 

4         «3 

*        W 

ft     in 

0  11; 

1  11; 

I      I 

0        76.0 

0    8*: 

0      w. 

a     ioi:j< 
7     iin.« 

t        9l.» 
H         80.11 

1: 

»:3 

32.6 

Statistics  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 
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SWEET  POTATOES— Continued. 
Table  99. — Sweet  potatoes:  Wholesale  pricje  per  barrel,  191S-1918. 


Date. 


1913. 

Jan.-Jime 

July-Dec 


Baltimore. 


o 
.4 


B 


Jan.-Jiine. 
July-Dec. 


1914. 


1915. 

Jan.-June , 

July-Dec , 


1916. 

Jan.-Juno 

July-Doc 


52.0;)  53- •'50 
. ".'»   7. 00 


> 


1.00 
1.00 


1.50 
.  lb 


1.00 
1.2.> 


2.50 
5.50 


5.50 
6.50 


3.00 
5.50 


St.  Louis 
(per  bushel). 


o 


I 


$1.63  S3. 75 

.S.S 


1.50 
1.75 


2.50 
1.50 


1.50 
2.00 


6.25 


2.50, 
4.50 


4.50 
3.40 


2.65 
3.25 


January . 
February , 

March 

April 

May 

Jurie 


1917. 


2.75 

4.«H) 
3.50 

4.r»o 


4.00 

5.  :^) 

5.  .50 
6.(>t) 
C.  (X)| 
6.00 


.75 
1.10 
1.25 
1..50 
2.00 


1.40 
2.00 
2.(X) 
2. 2.'> 
2.75 


Jan.-Juno |  2. 75|  «.  fx»! 


July 10.  oa  12.  (K» 


August 3.  (X) 

2. 50 

2.2.") 

.50 

1.00 


September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


July-Dec . 


s..v» 

4.2.>! 

3.5'J 


3.50 

6.  a), 


.  50  12. 00! 


January. 

February. 

March.... 

AprU 

May 

June 


191.S. 


Jan.-June. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December - 


July-Dec. 


1.00 
2.0-) 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
7.00 


6. 00'$3. 64 


6.0<> 
5.00 
5.  25 
6.50 
H.OO 


1.0(»|  8.00 
9. 00  10. 00 


6.00 
3.75 
2.50 
3.00 
5.00 


9.00 
6.00 
3.75 
6.50 

8.  (K> 


4.94 

3.97 

4.461 

6.61 

7.501 


5.02 


<.) 


!■> 


1.25 
.50 
.40 
.75 

1.10 


2.5* 

1.75 

1.3.'. 

l.,5() 

2.00 


40  2.50 


1.50 

.80 

1.35 

W 


H) 


1.75 
2.2.5 
2.25 


2.25 


9.  .JO 
7.51 
5.00 
2.99 
4.25 
6.06 


1.00 

.65 

.70 

1.00 

1.25 


3.00 
3.25 
1.75 
1.85 
2.15 


New  Orleans. 


> 


S2.OO$2.0O 
2.00*  2.00 


1.00 
.80 


1.00 

.70 


,50 

SO 


$1.61 
1.72 
2.05 

n 


1.79 


.75 

.65 

1.00 

2.m 


91 


3.20 
3.50 


3.00 
3.00 


1.701 
2.53 


New  York. 


Jersey. 


t 

> 
< 


$2. 00  $3. 00 

1.25;  3.5O1 


1.50 
2.00 


2.50 


2.(V 
3.50 


3.00 


.50  2.50 


1.75 
2.0)! 


2.501 
3.251 


f/) 


W 

.;■-) 


ro 


3.00 
2.20 
2.00 
3.50 


2.:)0  10.00|  5.KV     .65,  3.25 


2.24 
1.72 
1.26 
1.47 
1.67 


2.00 

3.20 
3.20 
2.40 
2.00 
1.20 
1.00 


1.6; 


1.2 
1.2:) 
2.2") 
2.25 


2.  2' 


l.«V) 
I.Ca) 


1.60 


I 


4.(K>: 

3. 15 


5. 00| , 
5.0(>, 


1.50|  5.00 


1.5t1   b.m 


4.60,$3.67 


4.00 
3.60 
7.00 


2.ai 
2.  .5.'> 
4.71 


7.00  3.44 


SO 
.SO 
00 
40 
40 
25 


1.00   4.80 


Southwn. 


I 


I 


6 


$1.75  52.50' 
.401  5.50 


.75   1.501 


.75 


2.00 
.50 


5.00 


S.SO* 
5.00 


1.00  2.00 
l.OOi  5.50 


3.751  5.25 
2.50i  5.00 


2.  5)1  5. 2.*.  . 


1.25 
1.25 
1.50i 


9.00 
5.75 
5.03 


.50  4.00 
1.00  4.00' 

50  9.00' 


1.501  2. 50  $2. 00 


3.91 

3.79|. 

3.24'. 

2.71'. 

1.73'. 

1.72. 

2.85' 


1.50|  2.50  2.00 


1.2510.00  5.  M 
1.50|  7.50  3.89 
1.50  4.50  2.87 
2.001  6.50  4.53 
1.50;  6. 50|  4.66 

1.25  10.  Oo!  4.22 


^  2  to  6  cents  per  pound.       >  4.5  cents  per  pound.      *  5  to  7  cents  per  pound.       <-6.0  cents  per  pound. 
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HAY. 

Table  100. — Hay:  Acreage,  production^  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United State3,1849-29 IS. 

Note.— Figures  in  iudict  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agr^ 
culture.  Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  Increase  or  decreaao  to 
the  published  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  peroenta^ 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available. 


Year. 


1810. 
1869. 

1866. 
18C7. 
1808. 
18r.9. 
1869. 

1870. 
1871 . 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 

1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 

1880. 
ISSl. 
1882. 
ia83. 
1884. 


1R85.., 
1886... 
1887.., 
1888... 
1889... 
1889.., 

1800.., 
IH'JI . . 
1802.. 
l^W.. 
1S94.. 


1895... 

ls«>6..., 
1S97... 

isyx... 

Wjr} 

189U... 


1900.. 
I'.H)!.. 
1902.. 
I'KW.. 
1904.. 

1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
190H.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 

1910  ». 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 


Acreage. 


A CT€». 


17,669,000. 
20,021,000 
21,542,000 
18,591,000 


19,862,000 
19,009,000 
20,319,000 
21,8<M,000 
21,770,000 

23,508,000 
2.5. 2S3, 000 
2.%  308, 000 
26,931,000 
27, 485, 000 
30,631,000 

35,864,000 
30, 889, 000 
32,340,000 
35,516.000 
38,572,000 

39,8.50,000 
36,502,000 
37,665,000 
38.592,000 
52,  W9. 000 
6i, 949, 000 

50.713,000 
51,on,(X)0 
5(1.  K'vJ,  (MK) 
41>.  <U3,  (m 
18,321,000 

44.206,000 
43,2tK),000 
42,  127,000 
42,781,000 

41 ,  32S,  000 
43,1^7,000 

39.133,000 
30, 391,000 
39,>2.>,000 
30,9:H,000 
39, 999, 000 

39,362,000 

42,  476, 000 
44.028,000 
4.5,970,000 
45,  744, 000 
61,041,000 

61,015,000 
48,240,000 
49, 530, 000 
48,954,000 
49, 145, 000 

51,108,000 
65,721,000 
65, 203, 000 
65,971,000 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 


roTw.i 


.23 
.31 
.21 
.42 


23 
17 
17 
15 
15 

19 
22 
25 
47 
29 
15 

23 
14 
18 
32 
26 

12 
15 
10 
21 
26 
g6 

19 
19 
18 
33 
14 

06 
37 
43 
55 
37 
£6 

28 
28 
50 
54 
52 

54 
35 
45 
52 
42 
55 

36 
14 
47 
31 
43 

68 
64 
51 
36 


Production. 


13,839,000 


19 

21 

26 
26 
26 

£7 

2i 
22 
23 
25 
25 

27 
30 
31 
39 
35 
86 

31 
36 
38 
46 

48 

44 
41 
41 

46 
66 
66 

60 
60 
59 
6.5 
64 

47 
59 

60 
66 
66 
63 

60 
50 
59 
61 
60 

60 
57 
63 
70 
64 
68 

09 
64 
72 
64 
70 

85 
91 
83 
76 


084 

779 
277 
142 
420 
S16 

525 
2:^0 
sU 
OS.-) 
134 

874 
867 
029 
008 
493 
161 

925 
135 
138 

864 
470 

732 

796 
454 
<)43 
831 

831 

198 

818 
S21 
764) 
874 

079 
2S2 
665 
377 
a56 

848 

111 
591 

30f> 
090 

532 
146 
677 
050 
93H 
833 

378 
916 
091 
116 
071 

920 
192 
308 
069 


000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

300 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 
(KK) 
(KK) 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
0(« 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 


Aver- 
age 

farm 

price 
per 
ton 

Decl 


DoUs. 


10.14 
10.21 
10.08 
10.18 


12.47 
14.30 
12.94 
12.53 
11.94 

10.78 
8.97 
8.37 
7.20 
9.32 


11.65 

11.82 

9.73 

8.19 

8.17 

8.71 
8.46 
9.97 
8.76 
7.04 


7.87 
8.12 
8.20 

H.m 

8.54 

8.  .35 
6.  55 
6.02 
6.00 
7.27 


8.89 
10.01 
9.06 
9.07 
8.72 

8.52 
10.37 
11.68 

9.02 


10.49 

12.14 

14.29 
11.79 
12.43 
11.12 

10  63 
11.22 
17. 09 
20.04 


Farm  value 
Deo.  1. 


Dottara. 


220, 836, 000 
2«58,30l.O()0 
2';3.  .W9, 000 
268,933,000 


305,743,000 
317,940.000 
308,025,000 
311,241,000 
300, 222, 000 

300,378,000 
27e,991.000 
264,880,000 
285,016,000 
330,801,000 


Chicago  prices  No.  1  timothy 
per  ton,  by  carload  lots. 


December. 


IX)W. 


High. 


DoJls.    Dolh. 


Following 
May. 


Low. 


DolU. 


High. 


DoUs. 


Domestie 
exports 

flsoal 
jrear  b^- 
ghining 

July  I. 


371,811,000 
415,131,000 
371,170,000 
383,834,000 
396,139,000 

389,753,000 
353, 438, 000 
413,440,000 
408,.'J00.000 
470, 394,  Of  M) 


473,570,000 
494,114,000 
490, 42S. 000 
670, H83, 000 
468, 578, 000 

393,186.000 
3S8, 140.  (¥X) 
401,. 391. 000 
39*<.061.000 
411, 92*),  0(H) 


445.  .539, 000 
50*i,  192,(^K) 
542,0;?0,(H»0 
5.'i6, 270,  000 
529,108,000 

615, 930, 000 
592,  .540,  (KM) 
743,507,0(W 
631,6.83,000 


722,385,000 

842, 252, 000 
784, 926,  ai) 
8.56, 695,  000 
797, 077.  000 
779, 068, 000 

913, 644, 000 
1,022,930,000 
1,423,766,000 
1.524,307,000 


9.50 

8.00 

14.00 


15.00 
16.00 
11.50 
9.00 
10. 00 

11.00 

9.50 

13  50 

11.00 

9.00 


9.00 
12.50 
11  00 
10  00 
10. 00 

12.00 

8.00 

8  00 

8.00 

10  50 


10.50 

8.50 

14.50 


16.50 
16.50 
12.  25 
10.00 
11.50 

12  00 
10  50 
14  50 
11.50 
10  00 


10.  .50 
15.00 
11.50 
10.50 
11.00 

12  50 
8.  .50 
8.50 
8.25 

11.50 


9.00 

9  75 

9.00 

14.00 


10.00 
10.75 
11.60 
15.00 


17.00 
15.00 
12  00 
12.50 
16.60 

10.00 
11.00 
17.00 
10  50 
9.00 


12.50 
13.50 
12.00 
10.00 
1000 

11.50 

8.  .50 
9.50 

9.  .50 
10.  .50 


19.00 
16.50 
13.00 
17.00 
17.60 

12.00 
12.60 
21.00 
21  00 
14.00 


15.50 
14.00 
13.50 
10.50 
10.25 

12.00 
9.00 
10  60 
10.50 
12.50 


11  50 
13  00 

12  ()0 
10  00 
10.50 

10.00 
15.  ,50 
13.00 
11.50 


16.00 

16.00 
20.00 
13.00 
14.50 
16.00 

14.50 
15.00 
26,00 
29.00 


14.00 
13.50 
12.50 
12.00 
11.50 

12.00 

18.00 
17.50 
12.00 


12  50 
12.  .50 
13.50 
12.00 
11.00 

11.50 
15  50 
13.00 
12.00 


17.00 

19.00 
22.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 

16.50 
17.60 
28.00 
31.00 


12.60 

18.50 
24.00 
14.00 
16.00 
10.60 

17.50 
19.00 
20.00 


13.50 
13.50 
15.00 
16.00 
1X00 

12.60 
2a  50 
14.00 
13  00 


16.00 

33.50 
38.00 
16.60 
17.50 
17.50 

2a  00 

33.0) 
36.00 


Tons.* 


5,09S 
5,  MS 


fi,7 


4,581 
6,346 
4,557 
4,88» 
7,U3 

7.  aw 

7,2S7 

9,514 

8,137 

13.7: 


I3.6C3 
10.570 
13,309 

la.goe 

11,143 

13.  sm 

13.K71 
18,19S 
31.fl3» 
36,274 


3S,0M 
33.211 
33,  OM 
M.  4<n 
47,117 

59.052 
61. 6^^ 
Sl.KT 
64,91f. 
72. 71* 


W  3*4 
IM  4^1 
60,!I74 
60.T3J 
«6,5S7 

70.173 

r7,»%i 

64,641 


55. 

69,7^ 

8».151 
105^  3* 

17R,3a6 
S0.14S 


1 3,000  pomids. 


3,340  pounds. 


*  Figures  adjusted  to  oensui  hosis. 
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HAY — Continued . 
Tablb  101. — Hoy:  Revised  acreage  ^  production^  and  farm  value^  1879  and  1889-2909. 

[See  head  note  to  Table  86.] 


Year. 


1879 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
18M 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 


Acreage. 


A.cre8, 

90, est, 000 

S9,00A,000 
40,038,000 
41,258,000 
42,191,000 

42,413,000 
42,772,000 
40,832,000 
40,978,000 
41,336,000 

43,120,000 
4S,1S7,000 
42,070,000 
42,066,000 
42,962,000 

43,400,000 
44,645,000 
45,991,000 
47,891,000 
49,098,000 
51,196,000 
61,041,000 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Tons, 
1.30 
1.26 
1.23 
1.18 
L17 

1.31 
1.18 
1.02 
1.33 
1.42 

L55 
1.33 
1.27 
1.33 
1.52 

L57 
1.55 
1.59 
L39 
1.47 
1.53 
1.46 


Prodactian. 


Tom. 
39,862,000 
49,181,000 
49,057,000 
48,759,000 
49,238,000 

55,575,000 
50,468,000 
41,838,000 
54,380,000 
58,87S.000 

66,772,030 
57,450,000 
53,231,000 
55,819,000 
65,296,000 

68,154,000 
69,192,000 
72,973,000 
66,341,000 
72,261,000 
78,440,000 
74,384,000 


Avera^ 

fEumpnce 

per  ton 

Deal. 


Dottars. 
9.31 
7.76 
8.18 
8.89 
8.95 

9.48 
8.96 
9.46 
7.48 
7.28 

6u63 
8.20 
9.72 
9.91 
9.19 

9.35 

8.91 

8.59 

ia43 

11.78 

9.14 

ia58 


Farmvalae 
Dec.1. 


DoUart, 
371,045,000 
381,481,000 
401,111,000 
433,276,000 
440,710,000 

527,044,000 
452,079,000 
395,647,000 
406,957,000 
428,919,000 

442,905,000 
470,844,000 
617,399,000 
653,328,000 
599,781,000 

637,485,000 
616,369,000 
627,023,000 
602,116,000 
850,915,000 
716,644,000 
786,722,000 


Table  102. — Hay:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1918. 

[000  omitted.] 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island... 

Ckmnecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Vir^nia... 
North  CaroUna. . 
South  CaroUna.. 

Georgia 

Floraa 

Ohio 

Indisma 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MissourL 


Acreage. 


Acre*. 

1,190 

472 

993 

469 

68 

403 
4,300 

350 

3,030 

80 

473 
1,142 
798 
590 
260 

683 

105 

2,925 

2,210 

3,372 

2,596 
2,582 
1,850 
3,297 
2,989 


Produo- 
tion. 


BfUheU. 

1,375 

543 

1,291 

563 

75 

524 
5,375 

490 
4,272 

100 

639 

1,542 

1,037 

684 

286 

615 

120 

4,095 

3,204 

4,552 

2,676 
3,537 
2,500 
4,286 
2,090 


Farm 

value 

DeaL 


DoOart. 
19, 112 
10,206 
21,043 
14,638 
1,912 

12,576 
109,650 

13,720 

101,246 

2,800 

17,125 
35,466 
24,370 
14,364 
7,465 

14,452 
2,220 
90,909 
63,439 
95,592 

02,886 
76,399 
36,519 
78,005 
55,145 


State. 


North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

KentucJcy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tejcas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

Camornia 

United  States. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 

522 

772 

1,701 

1,869 

1,072 

1,200 

1,596 

347 

200 

681 

664 
403 
767 
680 
961 

164 
150 
434 
221 

667 

794 

815 

2,376 


55,971 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 
674 
1,235 
2,381 
3,227 
1,394 

1,620 

1,293 

416 

280 

681 

077 

624 

1,227 

1,218 

2,045 

361 

480 

1,020 

676 

1,934 
1,429 
1,467 
2,970 


76,060 


Farm 
value 
Decl. 


DoOars. 
8,380 
12,350 
40,953 
62,604 
33,038 

38,880 

26,248 

7,696 

5,512 

14,467 

13,202 
10,218 
24,049 
17,052 
31,698 

7,220 
11,520 
17,442 
11,442 

34,038 
36,297 
29,340 
59,400 


1,524,307 
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HAY— Continued. 
Tabia  103. — flay:  Yield  per  acre,  price  per  ton  Dec.  I,  and  value  per  acre,  by  S 


Statistics  of  Hay. 

HAY— Continued. 

Tabi^  104.— Hay:  Stocks  on  May  I 


V.,. 

Production 
of  all  liay 

(tODS). 

"Stan. 

lUyl. 

Price  pet 

M»?l 
(tune). 

S. 

SS,  138,000 

110, 9K2  ono 

107,213,000 
8T, 210,000 

1  .7 

11,9 

8.5 

I          KO 

!            WO 

ic        joo 

Ifi 

Table  105.— Hay:  Farm  price  per  ton  on  lit  of  each  month,  1909-1918. 


D... 

.17 

,.,. 

,.„ 

.... 

1913 

,.,. 

.... 

.... 

1909 

%T 

J».I 

!iim 

S10  86 

It  as 

1  ,90 

IV  10 

'si 

LIO 
9:99 

110,47 
10  gj 
10i89 
10  98 

ii-i 

la  IB 

'i-I 

it* 

oisA 

10.  :s 

10  80 

loss 

'ti 

S.M 

fi 

1  l,W 

LSO 

3,83 
Jfil 

11a  4£ 
1,34 

LOH 
084 

a? 
0.7 

i.i 
i.  20 

11 

10*13 
10  70 

,11 

ia,Ts 

ROT 
U.27 

12.  ss 

t^^A'-:: 

1:99 

12,29 

2^/::::::::::::::;:: 

mis 

,.=, 

624 
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HAY — Continued. 
Table  106. — Hay:  Wholesale  price  (baled)  per  ton,  1913-1918. 


Date. 


1913. 

JaiL-June 

July-Dec 


Chicago. 


No.  1  timothy. 


^ 

2 


•a 
a 


^ 

< 


Cinciimati. 


No.  1  timothy. 


^ 

2 


Dots.  Dols.^Dols.  DoUJDols.Dols. 
'13.00  18.00 15.15  13.50  19-00  16. 42 


St.  Louis. 


No.  1  timothy. 


New  York. 


No.  1  timothy. 


o 
1^ 


•a 
a 


2 


1914. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 


13. 50 19. 50 16. 151 15. 00  21. 00 18. 89  14. 50  22  50 18. 10  20. 00  22. 00 


1915. 
Jaii.-June..., 
July-Dec 

1916. 
Jan.-June.... 
July-Dec 


13.5017.5015.62 
13.0018.5015.79 


17.50  21.00 
17.50  21.50 


18.91 
19.06 


1917. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


14.50  18.00116.3018.00  22.00  19.24 
12. 00  21 .  00  16. 36  13. 00\  23. 00  19. 02 


14. 50  20. 00  17. 27'l8. 00  24. 00  20. 76 
9.50il8.0014.9H  14.25  18  50' 16. 31 


Dols.  DoU.  DoU.DoU.DoU 
12.00,17. 50 17.  57,19.50  23.00 


15.0023.0019.24 
14.50  22.5018.53 


19.50  23.00 
18.50  25.00 


DoU. 
20.93 
21.09 


21.34 
21.61 


16. 00  22. 00  18. 81 ;  18. 00  25. 00  22. 20111. 001 
12. 00  24. 00  16. 16  24. 00  31.  SOiaS.  07 


14.00  21.0017.95  24.00  31.00  27.19 


11.  OO;  19. 50 15.40 


18,00  28.00  22.37 


15 
15 
15 
16 
■19 


00116.50  15.40 
0016.5015.75 


Jan.-June. 


July 

August 

Septembor  . 

October 

Noveni>)er . 
Decen.oer . 


00  16.00  15. 44115. 00  17.  OO;  16. 19  15.00  17.50  16. 

6214.5017.5015. 
75115.50,21.00  17. 
17.00  21.50119.12  18. 0025. 00  21. 
42,19.00,23.00  21. 
31,17.50  22.00  20. 


00 
00 


21.50,18,74 
22.00  20.03 


17.50  20.0018.71 


15.00 


22. 


00J17. 


15.0016.00 
15. 50  18. 00 


18.00  21.50 
17.0019.00 


34  15.00  21.50 


19. 
24. 


16.50 
17.50 
19.00  23. 
22.00  28 
26.00  28 
26.00,28 


00117. 
00.20. 
00  21. 
00  25. 
50  26. 
00  26. 


15. 
16. 


19. 

18. 


21  18. 00  22. 00  20. 85 
96120.00  22 
89|20.00  23. 
63'21.00  23 
18  21.00,24. 
24,22.00.23. 


,00 
,00 
.00 


17.57  14.50 


7516.50  18.75!l7.47|l5. 
29  18.00  20.00  18.90  15. 
2319.00  23.00,21.25  21. 
35  22.00  27.50  24.69,23. 
9827.00  30.00:28.68  28. 
77i28.50  30.00  29.38  29. 


July-Dec 1 16.50  28. 50  23. 06  16. 50  30. 00 


00 

00 

00  25 

00'31 

00*30 

00,32 


25. 00|18. 85  18.00124.00 

22.00',  18. 
28. 


00,22. 
50,23. 
00  26. 
0029. 
0030. 


78  20.0022. 
54  21.00  24. 
06  23.0025. 
72  23.00.25. 
23  26.0034. 

57  28.00  32. 

-_! I 


50 


21. 


00  22. 
00  24. 
00  24 
0030. 
0030. 


64 
48 
02 
50 
65 
36 


1918 
January  — 
February... 

March 

A  pril 

May 

June 


2().50'30. 
28.00  30. 
28.  (K)  3.1. 
22.00  26. 
20.00  26. 


16.00 


Jan.-June 16.00 


22 


00  28. 49,29. 
00  2*1.37  32. 
00  29.3128. 
00  24.30  24. 
00  22.50  21. 
00  18.84  19. 


23. 40  15. 00  32.00  25. 15  20.00  34.00:26.61 


50  33. 
0034. 
75  34. 
OO13O. 
50!  25. 
00  22.00120 


00'30. 
0033. 
25  32. 
50  26. 
50  23. 


33. 00  2,=).  47  19.00  34.25 


53  28.00'34.5031.05'29. 
19  28.50  34.0032.1636. 
12  25.00  33.00  30.85  29. 
3124.00  29.00  27.16  30. 
60  20.00  28.00  24.46  28. 
5319.00  26.00  22.17  20. 


0040. 
00  40. 
00^^39. 
00  33. 
0a32. 
00131. 


0036 
00138 
00,34 
00  31. 
00  30. 
00  27 


San  Fmndsoou 


No.  I  wheat; 
light  bake. 


^ 

^ 


Dola. 


I 


Doh.  Dula. 


13.00  21. 
11.0014. 


13.0018 


14. 
14.50 


5019 


00  23 


21.25 

21.61 

21.95 
OOI22.74 
00  22. 38  20. 00131.  OOI27. 42 


21.8019.00 


00  24. 
.00  24. 


19 

22 

21 

25. 

27. 

29.00130 


.00 


14 


00 

OOj 

0011.90 
0O15.M 


21.00  30 
00(21. 


19.00 

20 

22. 00128. 00125. 11 

29.OO35.OOI3I 

30.00 


35.0033.aO 


35.0029.55 


00 
00 


0028 
0034. 


20.90 
23.10 


2S.00t33.40 


00  25.34 
0038.80 
00,30.50 


19.0034.0a25.» 


38  29.0030.00>39.80 
53i29.OO3O.OO39.5O 
02:29.0031.00  39.60 
12  27.0031.00|28.S 
02,27.00  28.00  37.50 
53,27. 00  28. 00,3ft.  95 


27. 71  f  19. 00  34. 50  27. 98,20. 00  40. 00  32. 93  27. 00 31 .  00^38. 50 


.oo|^ 


July 

August 

Soptoinber 

OctolxT 

Novt'inl)er. 
December  - 


17.00  28. 
123.00  30. 
29.00135. 
25.00  33. 
29.0031. 


00  21.13  21. 
00  2s.  6.'')  24. 
00  32. 23  30. 
00  30.41132. 


.29.00 


July-Dec... 


31 


00  30. 14 
00  30.38 


25 
27, 


50  27.  (X>  23. 
00  30.  .W;  27. 
^5  32. 50  31. 
00  34. 50  32. 
50  30.00  30. 
00  29.50,28. 


44  23. 
15  25. 
50  26. 
9H27. 
84  26. 
94  29. 


00  29. 
00  32. 
00  35. 
00  35. 
00  32. 
00,32. 


00  25.  H4  27. 
00  29. 87  27. 
00  33.42  31. 
00  30.77  36. 
00  29. 75  33. 
0031.26  30. 


00  28. 
00,32. 
00|41. 
0048. 
0038. 
0038. 


00  27. 50  25. 00  2H.  00  25. 88 
0031.04  36.00  27.00  36.50 
5034.4126.00  27.0036.80 
00  41.52  36.0030.00  27.98 
00  35.0228.00  30.00  39.00 
00  35. 12  34. 00  30. 00  38.  M 


J 


17.0035.00,29.32  21.5034.50  29.14:23.00,35.00  30.15  27.00,48.0034. 


ir^.6£ 


1024.0030.00,37.30 


i 


Statistics  of  Hay. 
HAY— Continued. 
Tablb  107. — Wild,  mlt,  and prairUhay:  Acrtage,  produetio; 
lOOOomittad.l 


,  and  valw,  19i' 


„.... 

— 

Produo- 
tlon. 

valuB                  Stile. 
Deo.  1.    1 

Acrew. 

tkn". 

Tslue 
Dec.l. 

it 

10 

1 

s 

13 

i 

40 

■'1 

20 

I 

S 

11 
110 

1,9SS 

«R4 

DoOan. 

S 

18Z 

>!! 

is 

eoo 

2Vi 
1,0M 

i.gis 

7,178 

ii.aw 

North  Dakota.., 
South  Dakota 

1 

2g 

1 

30 

182 

3;!83 

*'W7 
S 

as 

a« 

3fi2 
30 

173 

DoBn: 

4i;2i4 

610 

Oklabom 

West  VIrjiniii 

New  Mexico 

Washiaglon 

United  States. 

1S,»S3 

14,374 

Tablb  108. — WHd,  »alt,  and  prairie  hay:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  1909-1913. 


v„. 

*— ■ 

Yield 
per 

Production. 

p5^ 

?ann  value. 

ro«. 

L   1 
.02 
1.04 

;  7 

Tmt. 

DoJfar.. 

DoOaf,. 

\ 

; 

! 
13 

OlM 

uoo 
uiio 

5 

2W,0«S,000 

1 
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HAY— Continued. 

Table  109. — Timothy  and  clover  hay:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  eacih  monOi^ 

1914-1918, 


Date. 

Timothy 

• 

1917 

Clover. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1918 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Jan. 15 

$21.37 
22.25 
22.53 
21.47 
20.40 
18.55 
17.61 
18.98 
20.85 
22.60 
22.93 
22.94 

$12.61 
12.91 
13.20 
14.26 
15.31 
15.76 
14.68 
14.11 
14.89 
16.23 
18.33 
20.31 

$13.11 
13.39 
13.61 
14.00 
14.50 
14.71 
12.97 
11.74 
11.57 
11.54 
12.03 
12.29 

$14.07 
14.28 
14.28 
14.53 
14.74 
14.33 
13.43 
12.39 
12.32 
12.14 
12.24 
12.73 

*$i3.*46' 
13.67 
13.06 
13.09 
13.54 
13.66 
13.69 
13.69 

$19.82 
21.11 
21.37 
19.68 
18.30 
16.54 
15.73 
17.18 
19.27 
20.60 
21.13 
21.26 

$11.38 
11.65 
11.90 
13.06 
13.94 
14.22 
12.95 
12.76 
13.79 
15.01 
17.14 
18.67 

$11.24 
11.41 
11.70 
11.87 
12.52 
12.46 
10.84 
9.93 
10.01 
10.08 
10.46 
10.86 

$13.07 
13.36 
13.41 
13.65 
13.79 
12.78 
11.65 
10.87 
10.  S2 

'10.60 
10.59 
10.95 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  1.1 

Apr  15     

May  15 

$12  53 

June  15 

12  3fl 

July  15 

11.85 

Aur.  15 

12.09 

Sept.  15 

12.44 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

12.47 

12.70 

Dec.  15 

12.76 

Table  110. — Alfalfa  and  prairie  hay:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  each  month, 

1914-1918. 


I 


Tate. 


Jan. 15. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15. 
May  15. 
June  15. 
July  15. 
Aug.  15, 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  15. 


Alfalfa. 


1918 


$21.27 
21.  as 
20.  S2 
18.97 
17.84 
16.74 
16.58 
18.22 
19.72 
20.23 
20.42 
20.74 


1917 


1916 


$12.79 
13.63 
14.08 
17.68 
17.92 
16.77 
14.13 
15.28 
16.33 
17.59 
19.19 
20.39 


$9.89 
10.35 
10.74 
10.73 
10.56 
10.49 
9.87 
9.80 
10.06 
10.25 
11.37 
12.31 


1915 


$9.48 
9.32 
9.79 
9.81 
9.58 
8.50 
8.28 
8.28 
8.22 
8.14 
8.72 
9.52 


1914 


$10.  26 
8.80 
8.65 
8.38 
8.72 
8.96 
9.20 
9.05 


Prairie. 


1918 


$15.39 
15. 74 
15.47 
14.47 
12.75 
12. 78 
12.51 
13.26 
14.35 
15.06 
15.47 
16.30 


1917 


$8.58 
8.60 
9.32 
10.94 
12.02 
11.84 
10.11 
10.82 
11.40 
12.29 
13.32 
14.91 


1916 

1915 

$7.38 

$7.65 

7.34 

7.86 

7.39 

8.03 

7.56 

8.58 

7.71 

8.29 

7.97 

7.72 

7.25 

7.37 

6.96 

6.83 

7.21 

6.64 

7.26 

6.44 

7.85 

6.75 

8.14 

6.95 

1914 


to.  OS 
8.47 
7  49 
7.29 
7.33 
7.5« 
7.  19 
7.J7 
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Tabls  hi. — CUroer  seed:  Acreage,  production,  and  valve,  by  States,  1918,  and  totals, 

1916  and  1917. 


State  and  year. 


New  York.. - 
Pemuyivania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WiscoiL-'iu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tenneasi<M) 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Total.. 

1917 

1916 


Acreage. 


Acres. 

5,000 

12,000 

12fi,000 

135,000 

175,000 

93,000 
56,000 
16,000 
16,000 
29,000 

4,000 

6,000 
23,000 

6,000 
13,000 

7,000 


722,000 


821,000 
939,000 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 

Busheh. 

2.8 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

1.3 

1.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

6.0 

3.0 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

Production. 


BiuhfU. 

14,000 

16,000 

139,000 

176,000 

298,000 

121,000 

101,000 

18,000 

22,000 

38,000 

6,000 
8,000 
34,000 
12,000 
78,000 
21,000 


1,102,000 


1,488,000 
1,706,000 


Average 
form 

price  per 
bushel 
Dec.l. 


Ddflau. 
18.00 
19.00 
20.50 
19.80 
19.00 

20.60 
20.80 
18.00 
19.90 
17.20 

17.00 
17.00 
19.60 
18.00 
20.50 
24.00 


19.77 


12.84 
9.18 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


DcXUiTs. 

252,000 

304.000 

2,8.50,000 

3,485,000 

5,662,000 

2,498,000 

3,101,000 

324,000 

438,000 

654,000 

102,000 
136,000 
666,000 
216,000 
1,599,000 
504,000 


21,786,000 


19,107,000 
15,661,000 


Table  112. — Clover  seed:  Farm  price  per  hushely  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 


Jan.  15. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15 
Apr.  15. 
May  15. 
June  15. 
July  16. 
Aug.  15. 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  16. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  16. 


1918 

1 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

$14.48 

99.60 

$10.27 

$8.61 

$7.99 

$9.41 

$10.80 

$8.27 

16.46 

9.87 

10.47 

8.60 

8.07 

10.28 

12.22 

8.37 

17.49 

10.32 

10.76 

8.55 

8.17 

10.42 

12.89 

8.56 

17.86 

10.41 

10.58 

8.36 

8.06 

11.00 

12.91 

8.79 

16.56 

10.40 

9.98 

8.14 

7.87 

10.74 

12.53 

8.74 

15.88 

10.29 

9.47 

7.90 

7.96 

9.77 

11.69 

8.80 

14.71 

10.50 

9.15 

7.96 

8.12 

9.78 

10.64 

8.83 

15.20 

10.53 

9.12 

7.94 

8.76 

9.37 

9.80 

9.65 

16.61 

10.89 

8.65 

8.49 

9.10 

7.31 

9.39 

10.19 

19.01 

11.92 

8.54 

9.70 

8.24 

7.00 

9.37 

10.35 

20.03 

12.91 

9.20 

9.67 

8.02 

7..^3 

9.06 

10.37 

20.67 

13.53 

9.40 

laoi 

8.12 

7.70 

9.00 

10.62 

1910 


$8.26 
8.26 
8.16 
7.91 
7.47 
7.24 
7.17 
7.58 
8.27 
8.13 
7.70 
7.94 


Table  113. —  Timothy  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1918, 


Date. 


1918 


Jan.  15. 
Feb.  16, 
Mar.  15. 
Aj>r.  16. 
May  15. 
June  15. 
July  15. 
Aug.  15. 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  15. 


$3.57 
3.78 
3.84 
3.74 
3.84 
3.56 
3.67 
3.87 
3.79 
4.06 
4.26 
4.21 


1917 


$2.44 
2.46 
2.70 
2.76 
3.09 
3.09 
3.04 
3.23 
3.31 
3.61 
3.25 
3.37 


1916 


$3.06 
3.19 
3.28 
3.61 
3.33 
3.26 
3.08 
2.36 
2.22 
2.27 
2.25 
2.31 


1915 


$2.63 
2.66 
2.78 
2.69 
2.75 
2.65 
2.57 
2.56 
2.62 
2.72 
2.91 
2.86 


1914 


$2.07 
2.12 
2.30 
2.28 
2.38 
2.23 
2.32 
3.43 
2.46 
3.34 
2.34 
2.18 


1913 


$1.79 
1.78 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.77 
1.94 
2.01 
2.13 
3.02 
2.08 
3.10 


1912 


$6.99 
7.26 
7.33 
7.27 
7.16 
&68 
6.96 
3.20 
2.09 
1.96 
1.82 
1.79 


1911 


$4.12 
4.51 
4.93 
6.17 
6.24 
6.24 
6.48 
a  62 
&65 
6.91 
6.90 
6.72 


1910 


$3.77 
4.08 
4.06 
4.11 
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COTTON. 

Table  115. — Cotton:  Area  and  prodw^ion  of  underrruntioned  countries,  1916-1917. 

[Bales  of  478  potmds  net.) 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

NOBXn  AMERICA. 

United  States » 

Acres. 
31,412,000 

Acres. 
34,985,000 

Acres. 
33,841,000 

Bales. 
11,192,000 
739 

Bales. 
11,450,000 
379 

BaU^. 

ii,au2,4no 

2S8 

Porto  Rico ' 

St.  Croix 

29 

16 

West  Indi<»s: 
British- 
Barbados  ■ 

648 

772 

88 

«2,4n 

7 
791 
786 

299 

1 
34 

Grenada  ■ 

Jamaica  ■ 

Leeward  Islands 

1 

St.  Lucia* 

St.  Vincent* 

.:.!:!.!::..:::::::::::: 

Dominican  Kepublic 

270 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

8,154 

9,118 

Brazil 

440,000 
97,429 

420,000 
113,472 

Peru « 

137,174 

EUROPE. 

Bulf^aria 

« 1,730 
946 

17,746,000 
152 

Malta ^ 

817 

884 
3,128,000 

331 
3,767,000 

A«»IA. 

Britl«<h  India  * 

21,745,000 

2i,  781,000 

3.377.0QD 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

' 

.•),619 

•18,966 

93 

4,840 
41,516 

Dutch  East  Indies 

**•"•***•#"• 

Indo-China  » 

Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

6,565 
160,033 

5,685 

4,360 
28,901 

KcH'ea 

52,  L« 

Russia,  \siatlc: 

Trnnscuucasia 

291,. "568 
1,833,185 

233,254 
1,900,349 

132,^9 
1,525,929 

Central  Asia 

1,147,000 

1,101,489 

Total 

2,)2i,7r<i 

2,iai,60:i 

1,6.SK.578 

Slam 

<6,6W 

5,188 

6,413 

251 

80 

1,004 

84 

20,837 

243 

9«9,000 

315 

437 

•10,109 
•2,322 

59 
20,084 

8 

13 

•24 

2,124 

AFRICA. 

British  Africa: 

Lapos 

7,782 

7,244 

167 

80 
9,038 

84 

Nyasaland  Protectorate 

24,006 

29,s.'i0 

East  Africa  Protectorate. . . 

Gold  Coast 

Nij^ria,  Northern 

Ni>ioria,  Southern 

U panda  Protectorate 

92,127 

Union  of  South  Africa  ■ 

. 

267 
1,062,000 

Ecvrt 

1,231,000 

1,719,000       1,741,000 
1  

1,347,000 

French  Afrlci: 

Dahomey  » 

G  uinea 

1 

Ivory  C'o:ist  • 

1 

German  Africa: 

East  Africa 

Togo 

Itaban  Africa: 

Eri  trea  • 

Sudan  ( Anclo-Eiryptian) 

1 

13,556 

OCEANU. 

British: 

Fill 

1 

1 

Onccnsland 

Solomon  Islands 

French : 

New  Caledonia  • 

1 

I  Llnters  not  Included.    Quantity  of  linters  produced,  931,141  bales 
In  IPIS,  1,330,714  bales  in  1916,  and  1.130,997  bales  in  1917. 
>  Shipments  to  the  United  States  plus  exports  to  foreign  countries. 
*  Exports. 


« 19M  fleures. 

6  Includes  native  6tat«s. 

•  1913  figures. 


StoHaties  of  Cotton. 
COTTON— Continued. 

:g  for  ivhich 


■\-<Br 

Prodilclior.         Ymr. 

Prodiirtlon. :       Year.       Production. 

y„ 

Pro.„«.o. 

m(.'.'.::'.:'.:: 

15,se3'i»l 
17,278,  BSl 

ISM 

19U5 

ill 

30,879,334 
2l.7M,m 

iBia 

ii9u:::::::: 
IBIS 

I9,S78,09S 

i7;8»;i2ii 

'     ' 

■  i;a 

a.of<7«po 

ndB,  net  woIe 

I. 
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COTTON-— Continued. 
Table  118. — Cotton:  Acreage  harvested^  by  States^  1909-1918. 

[Thousands  of  acres.] 


State. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

ArluLQsas... 


Tennessee. 

Missouri.. 

Oklahoma. 

California.. 

Arizona... 

Another.. 


1909 


25 

1,359 

2,492 

4,674 

237 

3,471 
3,291 
930 
9,660 
2,218 

735 

79 

1,767 


1910 


1911 


33 

43 

1,478 
2,534 
4,873 

1,624 
2,800 
6,504 

257 

308 

3,560 

3,317 

975 

4,017 
3,340 
1,075 

10,060 
2,238 

10,943 
2,363 

765 

837 

100 

129 

2,204 
9 

3,050 
12 

1912 


47 

1,545 

2,605 

5,335 

224 

3,730 

2,889 

929 

11,338 

1,991 

783 

103 

2,665 

9 


1913 


47 
1,576 
2,790 
5,318 

188 

3,760 
3,067 
1,244 
12,597 
2,502 

865 

112 

3,009 

14 


1914 


45 

1,527 

2,861 

6,433 

221 

4,007 
3,054 
1,299 
11,931 
2,480 

915 

145 

2,847 

47 


1915 


34 

1,282 

2,516 

4,825 

193 

3,340 

2,735 

990 

10,510 

2,170 

772 

96 

1,895 

39 


20 


15 


United  States.. 


1916 


42 

1,451 

2,780 

5,277 

191 

3,225 
3,110 
1,250 
11,400 
2,600 

887 

133 

2,562 

52 


25 


1917 


50 

1,516 

2,837 

5,195 

183 

1,977 
2,7SH 
1,454 
11,092 
2,740 

882 

153 

2,783 

130 

41 

15 


1918 


45 
1,5«5 

3,0(7 

5,338 

164 

2,461 
3,132 
1.5flO 
11,23S 
2,868 

»40 
156 

3,095 
IM 

87 
15 


30,938 


32,403 


36,045 


34,283 


37,089     36,832     31,412 


34,985 


33,841  I  3S,im 


Table  119. — Cotton:  Production  of  lint  (excluding  linters)  in  500-pound  gross  tcrif;ht 

bales,  by  States,  1909  to  1918, 

(Thousands  of  bales,  as  finally  reported  by  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census.] 


State. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Ooor0a 

Florida 


Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Arkansas... 


Tennessee. 

Missouri.. 
Oklahoma. 
California. . 
Arizona . . . 
Another.. 


1909 


10 

601 

1,100 

1,804 

64 

1,024 
1,083 

253 
2,523 

714 

247 

45 

545 


1910 


15 

706 

1,164 

1,767 

59 

1,194 
1,263 

246 
3,040 

821 

332 

60 

923 

6 


United  States.. 


10,005     11,009 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

30 

24 

23 

25 

16 

1,076 

866 

792 

931 

699 

1,649 

1,182 

1,378 

1,534 

1,134 

2,769 

1,777 

2,317 

2,718 

1,909 

83 

63 

59 

81 

48 

1,716 

1,342 

1,495 

1,761 

1,021 

1,204 

1,046 

1,311 

1,246 

954 

385 

376 

444 

449 

341 

4,256 

4,KS0 

3,945 

4,692 

3,227 

939 

792 

1,073 

1,016 

816 

450 

277 

379 

,  384 

303 

97 

56 

67 

82 

48 

1,022 

1,021 

840 

1,262 

640 

10 

8 

23 

50 

29 

7 

3 

10 

14 

1           7 

15,693 

13,703 

14, 1.56 

16,135 

11,192 

1916 


27 

656 

932 

1,821 

41 

533 

812 

443 

3,726 

1,134 

382 
63 

823 
44 


14 


19 

61$ 

1,237 

1,N84 
38 

518 
905 
639 
3,123 
974 

240 

61 

969 

5H 

22 

5 


» 

8Tift 

1,,V>U 

2,1(1) 

35 

820 

1.210 

52S 

330 

TV 

650 

ion 

51 
8 


11,430  ,  11,302      11,700 


Table  120. — Cotton:  Condition  of  crop.  United  States,  monthly,  1897-1918. 
[  I*rIor  to  1301  figures  of  condition  relate  to  first  month  following  dates  indicated.] 


Year. 


1897 
18«>.H 
1K99 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
190 1 
I9(r, 
1906 
1907 


May 

June 

25. 

25. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

83.5 

80.0 

89.0 

91.2 

85.7 

87.8 

82.5 

75.8. 

81.5 

81.1 

95.1 

84.7 

74.1 

77.1 

83.0 

88.0 

77.2 

77.0 

84.6 

83.3 

70.5 

72.0 

July   Aug. 
25.     25. 


P.ct. 

86.9 
91.2 
84.0 
76.0 
77.2 
81.9 
79.7 
91.6 
74.9 
82.9 
75.0 


P.ct. 
7S.3 
79.8 
6S.5 
68.2 
71.4 
64.0 
81.2 
84.1 
72.1 
77.3 
72.7 


P.ct. 
70.0 
75.4 
62.4 
67.0 
61.4 
58.3 
65.1 
75.8 
71.2 
71.6 
67.7 


1908 
!  1909 
,  1910 

1911 
I  1912 

1913 
I  1914 
I  1915 
'  1916 
'  1917 

1918 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

26. 

25. 

26. 

26. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

79.7 

81.2 

83.0 

76.1 

81.1 

74.6 

71.9 

63.7 

82.0 

80.7 

75.6 

73.1 

87.8 

88.2 

89.1 

73.2 

78.9 

80.4 

76.6 

74.8 

79.1 

81.8 

79.6 

6H.2 

74.3 

79.6 

76.4 

78.0 

80.0 

80.2 

75.4 

«.2 

77.5 

81.1 

72  3 

61  2 

69.5 

70.3 

70.3 

n.8 

82.3 

85.8 

73.6 

65.7 

^ 


P.et, 

6S.B 
71  1 

m  6 

•4  1 

Mi  « 
64.4 
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COTTON—Continued. 
Table  121. — Cotton:  Yield  per  acre,  price'per  pound  Dec,  i,  and  valine  per  acre,  by  States, 


Yield  per  acre  (pounds  of  lint). 

Farm  price  per  pound 
(cents). 

Value 

peratre 

(doilars).i 

Staio. 

verage, 
918. 

2r^ 

57 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

^  J 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

-3 

45.  ai 

1918 

247 

190 

212 

330 

250 

240 

225 

310 

180 

10-year 
1909 

7.3 

11.4 

19.4 

27.8 

26.5 

Va... 

265 

27015.4 

71.55 

N.C.. 

218 

210 

227 

315 

267 

239 

290 

260 

215 

194 

265-15.3 

6.9 

11.2 

19. 4  27. 7 

26.4 

42.91 

69.96 

o.  C, 

222 

210 

216 

280 

209 

235 

255 

215 

160 

208 

235115.6 

6.9 

11.3 

19.6128.4 

27.639.44 

64.86 

Ga... 

192 

184 

173 

240 

159 

208 

239 

189 

165 

173 

18815.7 

6.9 

11.4 

19.9  28.8 

27.534.48 

51.70 

Fla... 

119 

110 

110 

130 

113 

150 

175 

120 

105 

100 

78  23.6 

12.2 

14.8j31.0 

50.5 

43.031.14 

33.54 

Ala... 

159 

142 

160 

204 

172 

190 

209 

146 

79 

125 

16015.4 

6.7 

11.119.5 

28.0 

27.024.76 

43.20 

Uiss.. 

172 

167 

182 

172 

173 

204 

195 

167 

125 

155 

18515.8 

6. 8  11. 5120.5 

28.5 

27.8  30.74 

51.43 

La.... 

165 

130 

120 

170 

103 

170 

165 

165 

170 

210 

161  15. 2 

6.9,11.219.1 

26.7 

27.5  32.95 

44.28 

Tex.. 

154 

125 

145 

186 

206 

150 

184 

147 

157 

135 

11016.1 

6.811.l!l9.4  26.7 

28.2  25.27 

31.02 

Ark.. 

182 

153 

175 

190 

190 

205 

196 

180 

209 

170 

15515.5 

6.611.619.628.2 

27.8  33,16 

43.09 

Tenn. 

189 

158 

207 

257 

169 

210 

200 

188 

206 

130 

16815.3 

6.411.319.527.3 

26.7  30.91 

44.86 

Mo... 

260 

271 

285 

360 

260 

286 

270 

240 

225 

190 

215,14.9 

6. 5  11.0  19.0,27. 5  27.0  39.  40 

58.05 

Oklft.. 

160 

147 

200 

160 

183 

132 

212 
500 

162 

154 

165 

8514.6 

6. 5  1 1.3  19. 0!26. 5  25. 5  25. 35 

21.68 

Calil.. 

385 

335 

390 

450 

500 

380 

400 

212 

26515.8 

7.0111.220.0  28.0 

30.0  60.96 

79.50 

Aril.. 

285 
159.7 

280 
155.9 

....    ..  1 

48.0 134-40 

175.7 

154.3 

170.7 

1 

207.7 

190.9 

182.0 

1 

209.2 

1 

1 

-,----,----j---- 

U.S. 

ITO.3 

156.6 

15.4 

6.8|ll.319.6!27.7 

27.6  31.10 

45.03 

*  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
Table  122. — Cotton:  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound,  on  Ut  of  each  month,  1909-1918. 


Date. 


Jan. 1 

Feb.  1 

Mar  1 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

June  1 

July  1 

Auk.  1 

Sept.l 

O' t.  1 

Nov.  1 

U^-c.  1 

Average 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

28.9 

17.1 

11.4 

6.6 

11.7 

12.2 

8.4 

14.4 

11.6 

8.4 

29.7 

16.8 

11.5 

7.4 

11.9 

11.9 

9.0 

14.3 

n.o 

9.0 

30.2 

15.9 

11.1 

7.4 

12.6 

11.8 

9.8 

13.9 

14.0 

9.0 

31.8 

18.0 

11.5 

8.1 

11.9 

11.8 

10.1 

13.9 

14.1 

9.1 

28.5 

18.9 

11.5 

9.1 

12.2 

11.6 

10.9 

14.2 

14.0 

9.6 

27.4 

20.2 

12.2 

8.6 

12.4 

11.5 

11.0 

14.6 

14.2 

10.1 

28.6 

24.7 

12.5 

8.6 

12.4 

11.6 

11.2 

14.4 

13.9 

10.3 

27.8 

24.3 

12.6 

8.1 

12.4 

11.5 

12.0 

13.2 

14.3 

11.3 

32.2 

23.4 

14.6 

8.5 

8.7 

11.8 

,    11.3 

11.8 

14.4 

11.7 

31.8 

23.3 

15.5 

11.2 

7.8 

13.3 

11.2 

10.2 

13.3 

12.6 

29.3 

27.3 

18.0 

11.6 

6.3 

13.0 

10.9 

8.9 

14.0 

13.7 

27.6 

27.7 

19.0 

11.3 

6.8 

12.2 

11.9 

8.8 

14.1 

13.9 

29.4 

22.7 

15.1 

9.7 

9.1 

12.4 

10.5 

11.4 

14.0 

11.6 

Aver- 

o'?r. 


13.4 
13.6 
13.6 
14.0 
14.0 
14.2 
14.8 
14.8 
14.8 
15.0 
15.3 
15.4 

11.6 
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32.  U 
3a33 
32.14 
33.24 
31.80 
29.83 

TO 

29.92 
30.23 
33.00 
30.60 
28.75 
29.33 

S 
^ 

30.00     31.00 
30.00     31.00 
31.00     33.00 
32.50     34.00 
30.00     32.50 
28.50^  30.50 

S 

s? 

29.00     30.00 
30.00     32.50 
32.00     35.00 
29.50     32.50 

8 
8 

31.09 
30.94 
32.53 
33.42 
31.51 
30  24 

CI 

. 

TO 

30.08 
31.22 
32.91 
30.55 
29.43 
29.54 

3 
U 

31.25 
31.50 
33.50 
34.50 
32.50 
31.25 

s 

31.25 
34.50 
35.25 
32.75 
30.00 
31.00 

^ 
^ 

30.38 
30.50 
31.50 
32.50 
29.00 
29.25 

8 

28.25 
28.25 
31.25 
29.25 
29.00 
29.00 

^ 
^ 

31.28 
31.14 
33.10 
32.11 
28.40 
31.01 

00 

. 

TO 

29.38 
31.60 
34.99 
32.25 
30.37 
30.68 

3 

. 

TO 

31.75 
32.00 
33.70 
34.75 
30.25 
32.05 

^ 

t 

32.05 
35.50 
36.35 
34.25 
31.50 
32.50 

80.75 
3060 
32.15 
27.50 
27.25 
29.50 

n 
^ 

26.75 
26.75 
31.50 
30.00 
29.25 
29.40 

n 

^ 

31.04 
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32.68 
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30.08 
30.00 

TO 
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80.17 
29.44 

s 

. 

TO 
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30.00 

s 

30.00 
33.50 
35.00 
33.50 
30.50 
30.50 

8 

4 

30.00 
31.25 
32.00 
32.00 
29.00 
80.00 

8 

30.00 
30.00 
32.50 
30.00 
29.50 
29.00 

8 
*J5 
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80.90 
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32.95 
28.92 
80.71 

S5 

TO 

29.50 
30.23 
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29.76 
29.69 

8 
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30.00 
31.25 

s 
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34.50 
33.13 
30.38 
31.25 

8 

30.38 
30.50 
32.00 
28.50 
28.50 
3000 

s 
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28.75 
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8 
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3039 

TO 
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29.69 
3025 
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COTTON— Continued. 
Table  124. — Cotton:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917, 

[Expressed  in  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight,  or  478  pounds  net.  The  figures  for  cotton  refer  to  glmi«l 
and  unginned  cotton  and  Unters,  but  not  to  mill  waste,  cottoi  batting,  scarto  (Egypt  and  Sudan). 
Who'over  unginned  cotton  has  been  separately  stated  in  the  original  reports  it  has  been  reduced  to  ginned 
cotton  in  this  statement  at  the  ratio  of  3  pounds  tmginned  to  1  pound  ginned.  See  ''General  note,** 
table  03.1 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Country. 


From — 

Belgiiun 

BrazlL 

British  India... 

China 

Egypt 

Fran-e 

Ger)nany 


Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913. 

1916 
llm.) 

1917 
(pro- 
bin.) 

Bales, 

159 

83 

1,966 

240 

1,442 

316 

232 

Bales. 

< 
Bales. 

5 

27 

237 

1,122 

116 

235 
855 

Country. 


From — 

Netherlands.... 

Persia* 

Peru 

United  States.. 
Other  countries 

Total.... 


IMPORTS. 


1917 
L&n.) 


Bales. 
145 

118 
87 

1 

Bales. 
2 

112  j 

BaUs, 

9,008 
169 

7,603 

5,IS0 

13,965 

1 

1 

Into— 

Austrla-IIungary 

Belgium 

Caxiada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


906 

496 

137 

1,435 

2,258 

896 

1,405 

23 

277 

205 
1,192 

178 

1,170 
2,299 

828 

177 

Into— 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
United  States..... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


57 
471 

W 

123 

4,045 

402 



2h6 

1 

1  Year  beginning  Mar.  21. 

COTTONSEED. 

Table  125. — Cottonseed:  Farm  price  per  ton  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

$67.51 
66.95 
68.27 
68.08 
68.16 
66.03 
64.11 
61.34 
67.90 
65.85 
54.97 
65.05 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

$22.70 
23.37 
23.60 
24.17 
23.56 
23.62 
22.78 
20.16 
13.88 
15.28 
14.01 
17.73 

1913 

1912 

1911 

$26.35 
25.61 
25.40 
26.12 
25.46 
23.38 
22.70 
20.45 
18.09 
16.73 
16.69 
16.70 

1910 

Jan.  15 - 

$52.53 
51.43 
53.18 
55.94 
55.61 
67.19 
56.90 
66.61 
67.58 
65.02 
69.38 
68.29 

$36.85 
36.75 
36.56 
38.13 
37.91 
35.79 
36.06 
35.22 
41.13 
47.19 
55.82 
66.35 

$19. 14 
23.33 
22.32 
22.69 
22.07 
20.82 
20.05 
20.14 
20.98 
33.73 
34.01 
35.54 

$21.98 
22.01 
21.55 
21.89 
21.88 
21.54 
21.37 
20.24 
21.07 
22.01 
22.46 
23.48 

$16.57 
16.81 
18.21 
ia62 
10.21 
19.24 
19.04 
18.02 
17.61 

iao4 

18.57 
21.42 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

June  15 

July  15 

Aug.  15. 

Sept.  15 

$Lyv  zs 

Oct.  15 

2t*  HO 

Nov.  15 

a:.  .i»i 

Dec.  15 

2.**.  ra 

Statistics  of  Cottonseed  Oil  and  Tobacco. 
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COTTONSEED  OIL. 

Table  126. — Cottonseed  <nl'  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917, 

[See  "  General  note,"  Table  93.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


Country. 

Aver- 

ftRe 

1909- 

1913. 

1916 
Ita.) 

1917 
(pre- 
lim.) 

Coontry. 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913. 

1916 

1917 

imi.) 

From — 
Beleium 

Gallons. 

1,086 

281 

476 

52 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Fromr— 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Gallons. 

.7,189 

38,968 

44 

Gallons. 

770 

25,095 

Gallons. 

China 

1,972 

418 

40 

26 

1,388 
648 

1(>,G42 

Ecfvnt... 

Other  countries 

Total 

KVannA 

' 

Netherlands 

48,431 

1 

• 

IMPORTS. 


Jnto— 


Algeria 

Australia. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Braiil 

Canada 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Malta' 

Martinique 


864 

142 
39 

151 

2,25i 

624 

2,817 

257 

181 
4,745 

""4,3-i 

3.289 
6,918 

2,015 

4,600 
2B5 

145 

7i 

292 

1                 ' 

Into— 


Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Roumania 

Senegal 

Serbia 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries . . 


Total. 


3,607 

5,352 

1,504 

633 

422 

336 

696 

5,899 

4,191 


8,071 
3,157 


3,C33 


2,936 


44,498 


1  Year  beginning  Apr.  1. 

TOBACCO. 
Table  127. —  Tobacco:  Area  and  prodtiction  of  undermentioned  countries,  1015-1017. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Acres. 

1,518.000 

0) 

1915 

1916 

1917 

NOBTIl  AMERICA. 

United  States 

Acres. 
1,369.900 
16.3()8 

Acres. 
1,413,400 
13.212 

Pounds. 
1,062,237.000 
«  8.084.914 

Povnds. 
1,153.278.000 
» 9, 408. 723 

Pounds. 
l,2i0.riOS.0O0 

Porto  Rico 

«  17.114,116 

Canada: 

Quebec 

4.500 
4.500 

2.933 

2.958 

5.000 
2,930 

4.050.000 
4,950,000 

3.000.000 
2,943,000 

6.000.000 

Ontario 

3, 495, 000 

Total 

9.000 

6.891 

7,930 

9.000,000 

5.943.000 

8  495.000 

Costa  Rica 

»2,734 

M.236 
<  1,144 

oi 

37.955 

(') 

1.033 
l.lSl 
........... 

2,701 

900,000 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

■  1 

8,  OK).  000 
<  258. 671 

17,250.000 
862. 103 

28.750,000 
(0 

Guatemala.  - .  /. 

1 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

6  34,711,000 

0) 
•69.734.874 
3, 260. 824 

SOUTH  AMICRICA. 

Argentina 

18,187 
(0 

•47,636,146 

•  66,788,627 

Brazil 

i}) 

Chile 

Uruguay 

1,181 

941 

883.824 
20,000,000 

5:)8,426 

Paraguay 

»  No  official  statistics. 

>  Exports,  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 


» Data  for  1914. 
« Data  for  1913. 


•Data  for  1906. 
•Exports. 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 

Table  127. — Tobacco:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countries ^  191&-1017- 

Continuod. 


Cotmtry. 


EX7BOPE. 

Aostrla-Hungary : 

Austria 

nunpary 

Croatia-Slavonia 

B  osnla-Uerzegovina. 


Total. 


Belf?ium 

Bulgaria , 

Denmark , 

France , 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia: 

Russia  proper , 

Poland 

Nortbom  Caucasia. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


ASIA. 

British  India 

British  North  Borneo 

Ceylon 

Dutch  Kast  Indies: 

Java  and  Madura 

Sumatra,  1  ost  Coast  of.. 
Japanese  L  mplre: 

Japan 

Korea , 

Formosa 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia,  Asiatic 


ATRICA. 


Algeria 

Tunis 

K  vasaland 

Rhodesia 

Union  of  South  Africa. 


Area. 


1915 


Acres. 
18.263 
117,429 
1190 
(«) 


1916 


Acres. 


» 10,309 

» 17,297 

524 

19,560 

22,313 

19,768 

860 

32,232 

96,161 

(*) 
45,564 


17.529 
31,396 
17,297 
877 
23,880 


618 


1,105,330 


OCEANIA. 


Australia. 
Fiji 


14,484 

S394.636 

(•) 

75,423 

33,244 

1,769 

131.808 

41,059 


6  22,733 

314 

9.042 

» 5,000 

•19,365 


2,373 
i  144 


494 


70,747 


2,656 
145,574 


(•) 


(*) 


1,906 


1917 


Acres. 


13,578 


16,309 
833 


551 


65,185 


152,648 


25,254 


9,884 


1,342 


Production. 


1915 


Pounds. 

I  13.692,771 

105,489.669 

1  106.703 

113,227,000 


132.516  143 


« 19. 702. 290 
« 33, 069, 000 


33,990.082 
50,191,866 


18,566,921 

163,982,988 

(») 
48,922.335 
l,935.f89 
947,978 


1916 


Pounds. 


1917 


Pounds. 


20,217,506  I       17.142.3l« 


19,841,400 


13,621.754 
*  3, 118, 321 

»  108.979.540 
>  46, 632, 068 

108,415.099 

30,382.000 

2,073  244 

84.442.714 

30,996,375 


»  21, 556. 138 

•376.325 

3.706.000 

»  3,000.000 

•14,961,199 


1,890.672 
181.312 


1.626.995 
837,748 


4  2,752,009 


881,940 


105,042.000 

01,766.475 

3.737,000 
00,695,000 

107.86H,O00 

(») 

3«,155.0aft 

»  Data  for  1913. 

>  No  official  statistics. 


s  Data  for  1914. 
*  Exports. 


6  Data  for  1912. 
•  Census  of  1911. 


Table  128. —  Tobacco:  Total  production  of  countries  for  which  estimates  were  axioUahU, 

1900-1915. 


Year. 

1,. 
Production.         Year. 

Production. 

1 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

1 

Productlcm. 

1000 

1901 

1002 

1003 

Pourtdif. 
2,201,193,000 
2,270,213,(K)» 
2,376,054,000 
2,401,268,000 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Pounds. 
2,146,641,000 
2,279,72H,000 
2,270,29^,000 
2,391,061,000 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Pounds. 
2,3S2,601,000 
2, 742, 500,0*10 
2,H3.S,729,000 
2,566,202,000 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

PounS*. 
1,274.319,09? 
2,lt0,2&«^CM 
2,2M,0ftV,747 
2,153,3»&,W 

Statistics  of  Tobacco, 
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TOBACCO— Tontinued. 

Table  129. — Tobacco:  Acreage,  production,  value,  condition,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1849-1918. 

NoTE.—Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Estimates  of  acres  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  Increase  or  decrease  to 
the  publisher!  numbers  of  the.preceding  j'ear.  except  that  a  revised  base  is  used  for  applying  percentage 
estimates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available. 


Acre- 
age 

(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 

Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 

Aver- 
age 
farm 

price 
per 

pound 

Dec.  1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 

Domestic 
exports  of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal  year 
bc^ning 

Imports 
of  un- 
manufac- 
tured, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 
July  1. 

Condition  of  gro 
crop. 

wing 

W!icn 
har- 
vested. 

Year. 

July 

A* 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1819 

Acres. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

199,75.^ 
LU,m 
26k,  7.U 
472,661 

868,113 

814,345 
818,953 
821,824 
815,972 
060,401 

033,034 
082,429 
098,120 
718,001 
949,357 
1,066,706 

1,103,415 
905,109 
962,855 
953,734 

1,034,679 

1,003,237 
1,153,278 
1,249,270 
1,340,019 

i 
Cts.       Doits. 

pQU-nds. 

Pounds.     P.cl. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.C. 

1869 

1 

1 

1 

18e9 

1 

1 

1879 

6S9 

695 

1,101 

1,046 
1,039 
1,031 
1,038 
806 

776 
796 
821 

875 
1,1S0 
l,t96 

1,306 
1,013 
1,226 
1,216 
1,224 

1,370 
1,413 
1,518 
1,549 

739.7 
702.6 
788.6 

778.0 
788.0 
797.3 
786.3 
81910 

81&0 
867.2 
850.6 
820.2 
8013 
816,3 

807.7 
893.7 
785.5 
784.3 
845.7 

775.4 
816.0 
823.1 
865.1 

1 

*i 

, 

1889 

1 

1 

1 

1899 

7.21    62.104 

1900 

1991 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 

19i7 

1908 

1999 

0.6 
7.1 
7.0 
0.8 
&1 

&5 

lao 

10.2 
10.3 

63,661 
68,283 
57,564 
65,515 
63,383 

63,519 
08,233 
71,411 
74,130 

315,787,782 
301,007,365 
308,184,084 
311,971,831 
334,302,091 

312,227,202 
340,742,864 
330,812,058 
287,900,940 

26,851,253 
29,428,837 
34,016,950 
31,162,636 
33,288,378 

41,125,970 
40,898,807 
35,005,131 
43,123,190 

88.5 
86.5 
85.6 
86.1 
85i3 

87.i 
80.7 
81.3 
86.0 

82.9 
72.1 
81.2 
82.9 
83.9 

84.1 

87.2 
82.8 
85.8 

77.5 
78.2 
81.6 
83.4 
83.7 

85.1 
80.2 
83.6 
84.3 

76.1 
81.6 
84.1 

82.3 
85.0 

86.8 

84.0 
84.8 
811 

1909 

19101 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

10.1 

9.3 

9.4 

10.8 

12.8 

9.8 

9.1 
14,7 
34.0 
27.9 

106,599 

102,142 
85,210 
104,063 
122,481 
101,411 

90,281 
169,672 
300,449 
374,318 

357,190,074 

355,327,072 
379,845,320 
418,796,906 
449,749,9X2 
348,346,091 

443,293,156 
411,598,860 
289,170,793 

40,853,389 

48,203,288 
64,740,380 
67,977,118 
61,174,751 
45,764,728 

48,013,335 
46,136,347 
79,367,563 

89.8 

85.3 
73.0 
87.7 
82.8 
66.0 

85.5 
87.6 
86.8 
83.1 

83.4 

78.5 
68.0 
82.8 
78.3 
66.5 

79.7 
84.4 
88.1 
83.6 

80.3 

77.7 
71.1 
81.1 
74.6 
71.4 

80.7 
85.5 
84.5 
82.4 

81.3 

80.3 
80.6 
81.8 
76.6 
81.8 

81.9 
85.0 

87.8 
87.4 

>  Figures  adjusted  to  census  basis. 
Table  130. —  Tobacco:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1918, 


state. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

1 
Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

SUte. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Mass 

ACT(S. 

10,000 

25,000 

3,000 

45,600 

28,600 

190,000 

13,600 

400,000 

86,400 

2.900 

4,600 

pounds. 

15,000,000 

37,500,000 

3,750,000 

64,752,000 

23,73S,000 

146,300,000 

9,792,000 

282,000,000 

62,208,000 

2,668,000 

4,416,000 

Dollars. 
6,000,000 
16,500,000 
1,125,000 

16,188,000 
7,121,000 

38,038,000 
2,546,000 

101,520,000 

18,662,000 

1,334,000 

2,031,000 

Ohio    

Acres. 

115,600 

16,300 

700 

49,000 

3,300 

476,000 

77,800 

1,000 

300 

300 

Pounds. 

113,288,000 

16,1.'>9,000 

532,000 

65,170,000 

2,970,000 

427,500,000 

62,240,000 

700,000 

126,000 

210,000 

Dollars. 

30,588,000 

3,032,000 

90,000 

19,551,000 

742,000 

98,325,000 

10,581.000 

210.000 

82,000 

52,000 

Connecticut... 
New  York.... 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

N.Carolina... 
S.Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Indiana 

UUnois 

Wisconsin..... 
BOssouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

U.S.... 

1,549,000 

1,340,019,000 

374,318,000 

540 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 

Table  132. — Tohacoo:  Acreage^  productiouy  and  farm  value,  by  types  and  districts,  1917 

and  1918, 


Type  and  district. 


I.  CioAS  Types. 

New  England 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Oliio- Miami  Valley 

Wisconsin 

Georgia  and  Florida 

Total  cigar  types. . . 

II.  Chewing,  Smokinq, 
Snuff,  and  Export 
Types. 

Burley 

Paducah 

Henderson  or  stemmmg. . 

One-sucker 

Clarksville  and  Hopkin»- 

ville 

Virginia  sun-cured 

Virginia  dark 

Old  belt,  Virginia  and 

North  Carolina 

New  bolt,  North  Carolina 

and  South  Carolina 

Maryland    and    eastern 

Ohio  export 

Perique— Louisiana 

Total  chewing,  smoking, 
snuff,  and  export  types. 
Another 

Total 


Acrea^ 

(thousands 

of  acres). 


1918 


35.0 

3.0 

45.6 

49.0 
7.5 


208.8 


280.3 
95.0 
91.4 
50.0 

100.0 
13.2 
68.2 

242.0 

350.0 

34.6 
.3 


1,325.0 
15.2 


1,S10.0 


1917 


33.0 
2.6 
41.5 
63.6 
44.5 
4.7 


189.8 


262.0 

118.0 

101.6 

50.0 

120.0 
11.0 
62.0 

235.0 

325.0 

32.0 
.6 


1,317.2 
10.8 


1,517.8 


Yield 

per  acre 

(pounds). 


1918 


1,500 
1,250 
1,420 

980 
1,330 

945 


1,248 


960 
800 
930 
900 

770 
850 
860 

710 

710 

830 
420 


807 
652 


8C5 


1917 


1,400 
1,250 
1,400 
970 
1,000 
1,006 


1,152 


900 
800 
890 
900 

800 
800 
830 

COO 

670 

810 
350 


780 
775 


823 


Production 
(thousands 
of  i>ounds). 


1918 


52,500 
3,700 
64,752 
67,326 
65,170 
7,084 


260,592 


260,088 
76,000 
85,002 
45,000 

77,000 
11,220 
57,052 

'171,820 

248,500 

28,718 
126 


1,069,526 
9,901 


1,340,019 


1917 


46,200 
3,125 
58,100 
61,692 
44,500 
5,010 


218,627 


251,520 
94,400 
90,424 
45,000 

96,000 

8,800 

51,460 

141,000 

217,750 

25,920 
210 


1,022,484 
8,165 


1,249,276 


Average 

farm  price 

per  pound 

Dec.  1 

(cents). 


1918 


P 


1917 


38.4 
22.0 
21.0 
24.0 
17.5 
57.0 


25.7 


26.5 
14.0 
15.5 
17.0 

14.8 
28.5 
17.0 

32.0 

29.6 

20.0 
35.0 


23.6 
30  1 

24^0 


Total  fum 
value  (thou- 
sands of 
dollars).* 


1918 


Si 


is 


1917 


17,740 

688 

12,201 

14,806 

7,788 

2,856 


56,079 


66,653 

13,216 

14,016 

7,650 

14,208 
2,508 
8,778 

45,120 

64,454 

5,184 
74 


241,831 
2.539 


300,440 


^  Based  ujwn  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 

Table  134. — Tobacco  (unmanufactured):  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-19J7. 

[Tobacco  comprises  leaf,  stems,  strippings,  and  tombac,  but  not  anaff.    See  "  General  note,''  Table  oa.| 

EXPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


Country. 


From — 

Adeni 

Algeria. 

Anstria-Hungary 

Brazil. 

British  India. 

Bulgaria j 

Ceylon 

Cuba. 

Dominican  Bepublic. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Greece 


Aver- 
age, 
190»- 
1913. 

1916 
(pre- 
limi- 
nary). 

1917 

iSIt 
nary). 

Poll  twit. 

7,739 

11,681 

23,192 

59,991 

28,874 

4,310 

4,093 

38,035 

22,395 

163,823 

18, 113 

Potifui«. 

Poutwit. 

• 

46,943 

56,788 

Country. 


From — 

Mexico 

Netherlands. 

Paraguay 

Pers&* 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia 

United  States 

Other  countries: . . 

TotaL 


Aver- 
age. 
1909- 
1913. 


1916 
(pre- 

nary). 


Pounds. 

1,845 

3,786 

11,361 

3,874 

26,018 

23,283 

381,127 

94,995 


928,535 


Pounds. 


4,760 


1917 

(pre- 

Ihni- 

nary). 


Pounds. 


39,655 

16,100 

483,955 


15,134 


2M,?aa 


IMPORTS. 


Into — 

Aden  i 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austrto-Hungary 

Belgium 

British  Indirt 

Canada. 

China 

Denmark 

FfiiiancL". '.*.!*. !!].!!!! 

Franee , 

Germany 


11,619 
14,988 
13,740 
49,981 
22,094 

6,538 
17,891 
15, 113 

8,774 
19,005 

9,597 

63,914 

168,437 


19,168 
16,878 


27,321 


20,878 
19,618 


15,000 
14,947 
65,924 


18,570 
20,525 


14,274 


Into — 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Norway. 

Portugal 

Nigeria. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

TotaL 


47,732 

57,218 

3,994 

6,565 

6,050 

51,026 

9,772 

17,949 

117,956 

62,768 

51,366 


844,090 


40,833 

59,787 

5,171 


33,492 


21,K26 

151,106 

49,473 


55,019 


4,9U 


41, 2U 


57,»^ 


I  Year  beginning  Apr.  1. 


>  Year  beginning  Mar.  21. 


Statisiies  of  Apples. 
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APPLES. 
Table  135. — Apples:  Production  and  prices,  Dec,  1,  by  States,  1917  and  1918. 


State. 


Applea. 


Total  crop  (000 
omitt^). 


1918 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakoto 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaliXomia 

United  States 


J8tt. 
2,287 
1,944 
1,002 
2,440 
201 

1,184 
37,253 

2,404 

17,776 

500 

2,3«6 
9,000 
8,174 
5,460 
800 

1,700 
8,316 
2,070 
3,213 
10,966 

2,061 

792 

1,620 

4,245 

109 

450 
2,139 
3,780 
4,700 
1,551 

488 

198 

453 

1,314 

790 
1,845 
683 
152 
780 

175 

682 

16,459 

3,500 

6,577 


1917 


Bu. 
4,617 
1,035 
1,286 
2,186 
198 

1,316 

9,995 

2,041 

12,150 

450 

2,525 
9,970 
5,994 
6,156 
800 

r,754 
6,336 
6,506 
7,519 
4,020 

2,436 
1,188 
5,445 
7,818 
246 

618 
5,176 
7,140 
6,000 
1,452 

815 

420 

1,350 

2,193 

911 
2,640 
870 
135 
906 

192 

3,882 

17,325 

3,723 

5,871 


Commerdal  crop 
(000  omitted). 


1918 


Bbl». 
225 
121 
114 
300 
12 

120 
7,037 

752 
1,177 

184 

830 
1,766 
1,145 

184 


117 
954 
230 
754 
1,124 

105 
33 
79 

600 
3 

69 
333 

84 
150 

26 


11 

17 
241 

75 
527 
117 

15 
163 


1917 


Bbls. 
400 

"      120 

135 

225 

11 

100 
2,380 
406 
911 
186 

256 

1,650 

702 

200 


120 
532 
434 
1,554 
515 

124 

60 

250 

1,128 

5 

225 
650 
143 
150 
24 


23 

54 

402 

74 
701 
175 

16 
184 


173,632 


163, 117 


112 

906 

4,296 

4,620 

671 

713 

l,r27 

1,174 

Price  Dec.  1. 


Per  bushel. 


1918 


DoUs. 
a95 
1.10 
1.40 
1.60 
1.55 

1.56 
1.12 
1.60 
1.20 
1.25 

1.10 
1.24 
1.17 
1.30 
2.05 

1.65 
1.53 
1.80 
1.85 
1.15 

1.55 
2.09 
2.06 
1.64 
2.35 

2.30 
1.90 
1.70 
1.56 
1.70 

1.30 
1.60 
2.01 
1.40 

2.10 
1.70 
1.18 
2.40 
1.40 

1.60 
1.70 
1.25 
1.10 
1.30 


1917 


25,490       22,630 


1.32 


Dolls. 
a05 
1.20 
1.30 
1.55 
L50 

1.44 
1.32 
1.25 
1.26 
LIO 

.97 
1.01 
1.22 
1.14 
1.55 

1.20 
1.50 
1.21 
1.10 
1.40 

1.34 
1.55 
1.45 
1.06 
'.70 

1.40 
1.35 
1.17 
1.22 
L40 

1.45 

1.66 
1.30 
1.35 

1.00 

.80 

1.50 

2.06 
.80 

1.60 
.95 
1.25 
1.05 
1.15 

1.22 


Per  barrel. 


1918 


Dollt. 
2.80 
3.20 
4.10 
4.20 
4.60 

3.90 
3.65 
4.60 
3.40 
4.50 

3.00 
3.95 
a65 
4.20 
5.70 

5.25 
4.64 
6.30 
6.00 
3.75 

4.80 
6.11 
6.40 
5.10 
6.80 

7.00 
6.65 
5.00 
4.50 
6^00 

5.10 
4.50 
6.00 
4.20 


1917 


DoHm. 
2.75 
3.40 
4.00 
4.50 
3.75 

4.00 
3.95 
3.82 
3.60 
3.40 

2.75 
3.30 
3.68 
3.40 
4.65 

3.50 
4.30 
3.67 
3.50 
4.25 

4.25 
4.50 
4.45 
3.06 
4.50 

4.55 
3.87 
3.60 
3.75 
4.25 

5.00 
4.55 
3.70 
3.95 


3.00 


98911"— YBK  1918- 


-39 
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APPLES-^Continued. 
Table  136. — Apples:  Production  {bushels)  in  the  United  States y  1889-1918. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

'         Year. 

Production. 

1889» 

US,  106,000 
80,142,000 
198,907,000 
120,536,000 
114,773,000 
134,648,000 
219,600,000 
232,600,000 
163,728,000 
118,061,000 

1899» 

176,897,000 
205,930,000 
135,500,000 
212,330,000 
195,680,000 
233,630,000 
136,220,000 
216,720,000 
119,560,000 
148,940,000 

1909» 

US,  fit, 000 
141,640,000 
214. 03D.  OQO 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1892 

1902 

1912 

235,230,000 
145. 410.  OOO 

1893 

1903 

1913 

1894 

1904 

1914 

253,200.000 
230,011,000 
204.582,000 

1895 

1905 

1915 

1896 

1906 

1916 

1897 

1907 

1917 

163,117  000 

1898 

1908 

1918 

173,632,000 

I  Census  figures. 

Table  137. — Estimated  annual  production  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  in  the   United 

States  for  the  years  1916  to  1918 ,  inclusive, 

[By  commercial  crop  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  total  crop  which  is  sold  for  consumption  as  fre^  fruit. 

One  barrel  is  equivalent  to  three  boxes.] 


State. 


1918 


1917 


Maine 

New  Hampsliire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode  Island.... 


Connecticut.. 
New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Vlrf^ia 

West  Virginia . 
North  Carolina . 
CJeorgia 


Ohio , 

Indiana... 

Illinois 

Michigan . 
"Wisconsin 


Minnesota . 
Iowa 


Missouri 

South  T>ftkota. 
Nebraska 


Kansas  — 
Kentucky, 
Tonncssre. 
Alal>ama. 


Texas 

Oklahoma. 
Arkansas., 
Montana.. 


Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 


Bands. 
225,000 
121,000 
114,000 
300,000 
12,500 

120,000 
7,037,000 

751,500 
1,177,000 

184,000 

330,000 

1,766,000 

1,145,000 

184,000 

117,000 

954,000 
230,000 
754,000 
1,124.000 
105,000 

33,000 

79,000 

600,000 

3,000 

59,000 

333,000 
84,000 

l.V).(100 
26,000 

11,000 

17,000 

241,000 

75,000 

527,000 

117,000 

15,000 

163,000 


Idaho 112,000 

Washington I  4,296,000 

Oregon I  671,000 

California *,  1,127,000 


United  States 25,490,000 


BarreU. 
400,000 
120,000 
135,000 
225,000 
11,000 

100,000 
2,380,000 
406,000 
911,000 
186,000 

256,000 
1,650,000 
702,000 
200,000 
120,000 

532,000 
434,000 
1,564,000 
515,000 
124,000 

50,000 

250,000 

1,128,000 

6.000 

235,000 

650,000 

143,000 

150,000 

24,000 

23,000 

54,000 

402,000 

74,000 

701,000 

175,000 

16,000 

184,000 

906,000 
4,620,000 

713,000 
1,174,000 


1916 


22,030,000 


BarrrU. 
425,000 
162,000 
346.000 
300,000 
13,000 

104,000 
6,990,000 

373.000 

1,397,000 

00,000 

217.000 
l,9Qfi,OQ0 
1,271.000 

2m.  OOO 
97,000 

721.000 

2iGX,0QD 

546,000 

l,4l4.«WO 

lo&.ino 

I2.0lt» 

1in,(«lJ 

67.'>.  ivts 

5.  con 

iu.au* 

5ffO,nn3 
U7.  (■« 

147  Orti 

19,0(13 

TO.ono 

27.ai> 

2t5.  rt»» 
367,000 

5(0»ro» 
I7.«n> 

15,000 

S,4<C7,OaD 
750,000 

i.aio^ooti 


2S,0»l,O» 
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APPLES— Continued. 

Table  138. — Estimated  annual  production  by  regions  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  in  the 

United  States,  1917  and  1918. 


Region. 


Western  New  York 

New  England 

Uudsonv  alley 

Shenandoah  -  Cumberl  and 

district 

Piedmont  district 

South  Ohio  Rome  Beauty 

district 

Western  Michigan 


1917 


BarreUA 

1,118,000 

750,000 

1,074,000 

2,080,000 
578,000 

131.000 
350,000 


1918 


R^ion. 


1917 


BarrelaA 

5,700,000 

645,000 

764,000 

2,600,000 
465,000 

317,000  i 
826,000 


Southern  and  western  Illi 

nois 

0«ark 

Arkansas  River  region 

Missouri  River  region 

Pacific  Northwest 

Colorado 

California 


BarreUA 

1,320,000 
793,000 
197,000 

1,239,000 

6,313,000 
701,000 

1,174,000 


1918 


BarreU.^ 

638,000 
429,000 
123,000 
592,000 

6,154,000 
527,000 

1,127,000 


1 1  barrel  is  equivalent  to  3  boxes. 
Table  139. — Apples:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  on  1st  of  each  month,  1910-19 IS. 


Date. 


Jan. 1 . 
Feb.  1 . 
Mar.  1. 
Apr.  1 . 
May  1. 
June  1 . 
July  1 . 
Aug.  1. 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  1 . 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  1. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

128.8 

101.1 

79.7 

68.0 

107.1 

73.4 

89.4 

108.0 

140.1 

110.0 

88.0 

71.2 

116.8 

76.4 

95.8 

117.2 

145.3 

123.3 

92.0 

73.2 

126.0 

80.4 

10L2 

121.6 

151.3 

133.0 

94.9 

76.8 

133.0 

83.7 

109.2 

131.8 

154.8 

149.8 

98.0 

85.4 

141.8 

89.5 

121.8 

139.2 

158.2 

157.2 

105.4 

90.4 

141.0 

97.6 

118.4 

137.5 

150.4 

151.1 

108.1 

84.4 

113.4 

93.0 

95.2 

115.1 

128.1 

127.0 

8G.4 

70.1 

79.9 

80.6 

75.0 

83.9 

123.7 

107.8 

77.7 

59.9 

65.1 

75.8 

64.8 

71.6 

133.5 

100.8 

83.1 

62.0 

58.8 

81.0 

61.8 

68.0 

13V.  6 

117.5 

87.6 

69.2 

56.6 

90.0 

62.4 

69.4 

132.5 

121.5 

91.2 

69.0 

59.4 

98.1 

66.3* 

72.1 

1910 


108.8 

112.6 

114.2 

120.7 

119.6 

94.4 

75.4 

73.7 

75.5 

83.4 

89.6 
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APPLES— Continued. 

Table  140. — Approximate  relative  production  o/prirmpal  varieties  of  apples,  expretMedoM 

percentages  of  a  normal  crop  of  all  apples. 


Variety. 


Arkansas  (Mammoth 
Black  Twig) 

Arkansas  Black 

Baldwin 

Ben  Davis 

Early  Harvest 
(Prince's  Harvest).. 

Fall  Pippin 

Fameuse(Snow) 

Ci  nlden  Russet 

Gravenstoin 

Qrimes  (Grimes 

Oolden) 

Horse  (Yellow  Horse) . 

Jonathan 

Limbertwig  (Red  Lim- 

Mcintosh    (Mcintosh 

lv6Qy  ................ 

Mniden  Bhish 

Missouri  (Missouri  Pip- 

Northern  Spy 

Northwestern    Green- 

Oldenburg  (Duchess 
of  Oldenburg) 

Red  Astrachan 

Red  June  (Carolina 
Red  June)... ^ 

Rhode  Island  Green- 

Rome  Beauty 

St  ayman  Winesap 

Toiman(Tolman 

Sweet) 

Tompkins  King 

(King  oC  Tompkins 

Wealthy.*!!!!!!!!!!!!*. 

White  Pear  main 
(WhlteWinter 
Fearmaln) 

Winesap 

Wolf  River 

Yellow  Bellflowcr 

Yellow  Newtown  (AI- 
bermarle;  Newtown 
Pippiu) 

Yellow    Transparent.. 

York  Imperial  (John- 
son Fine  Winter) 

Other  varieties 


0 


P.et 

0.7 

.9 

ia4 

13.3 

2.8 
1.7 
1.3 
1.6 
1.4 
1.1 

2.2 

.9 

3.6 

1.6 

.9 
2.0 

.8 
6.1 

.9 

1.9 
1.9 

1.6 

4.7 
3.1 
1.5 

1.0 


1.4 
2.21 


.5 
5.1 

.9 
1.4 


1.6 
1.5 

2.1 
10.4 


P.et]P.ct 

\l«  «  •  •  •  •  « 

34. 5 'si!  3 
9.8     5.0 


i 

i 

55 


.9 

.7 

3.5 

.3 

1.7 

2.3 

.2 

»  •  •  • 

.8 

.0 

3.7 
.3 

.0 
7.1 

.3 

2.9 
3.9 


4.1 
.1 
.6 

2.6 


2.4 

6.4 


.5 
1.4 

1.7 


.0 
LI 


.9     3.1 


Total. 


.|ioo.o! 


§ 


•a 


p.  a. 

0.31 

.2 

17.8 

6.0 


1.7 
2.4 

.2 
2.0 

.9 

.1 

•  •  •  • 

.4 

.0 

1.6 

1.0 

.0 
13.1 

.9 

2.2 
2.1 

.7 

14.8 
.3 
.1 

2.1 


4.1 

1.8 


.1 
.1 
.3 
.3 


3.1 

.61 

.8 

2.5 

1.0 

2.6 

■i!4 


.2 
.3 


.1 
7.01    &9| 


loaoioao 


.7 
3.0 

.0 
11.4 

.4] 

1.1 
3.5 

.3 

5.5 
2.1 

1.81 

1.1 


1.5 
1.2 


.0 
1.8 

.3 
2.3 


.6 
1.7 

7.6 
12.8 


P.et. 

3.1 

.7 

2.81 

11.4 

4.7 

1.8 
.1 
.6 
.3 
.1 

2.6 
1.0 
1.0 

2.5 

.1 
1.5 

.2 

.8 


.0 

.1 

.8 

1.8 

.3 
1.2 
5.3 

.1 


loao 


20.7 
.2 
.2 


7.0 
1.5 

15.1 


loao 


p.et 

0.7 

.8 

6.8 

15.7 

3.9 
1.5 

.0 
1.6 
1.6 

.1 

4.6 

.0 

L7 


.8 

.1 
2.5 

.1 
4.2 

.4 

.5 
2.1 

1.3 

1.4 

18.7 

1.9 

.4 


.51 
1.1 


.2 
1.8 

.6 
1.5 


.3 
3.2 

5.0 


6 

o 


p.et. 

0.6 

.1 

15.1 

13.9 

3.7 

1.8 

.6 

1.3 

.9 

.   .3 

5.0 

.0 

1.8 


2 

I 


P.et. 
C.OI 


17.0 


1.6 
3.0 

.3 
3.7 

.1 


10.2   13.4 


1 


loao 


.3 

.1 
4.5 

.1 

7.7 

.6 

1,0 
2.7 

.2 

5.7 

10.8 

1.3 

.5 


.6 
1.2 


.1 
1.8 

.5 
1.3 


.4 
2.1 

1.3 
10.1 


P.et. 

0.9 

.7 

2.8 


&5  37.0 


1.8     2.2     2.8 


1.1 

1.5 

3.S 

.7 

.1 


1.2     4.9 


.0 
2.2 

.0 

.3 
2.6 

.1 
17.9 

1.9 

5.0 

2.8 

.0 

5.4 
.2 
.1 

2L4 


2.1 
3.7 


.0 

.4 

1.5 

1.2 


.3 
1.4 

.3 
11.0 


P.et 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

34.2 


.4 
.4 

6.5 
.3 
.1 

3.6 
.5 
10.4 

1.5 


I 


.2 
9.3 

.6 

.4       .1 

2.3     2.81 


1.2 
1.4 

.3 

1.7 

.8 

1.2 

.8 

3.8 

.5 

.3 


.1 
L6| 


.2 

6.6 

.4 

.5 


.2 
2.1 


7.4 


3.01 
1.1 

.3 

.5 

.8 

1.9 

.3 
1.7 
1.8 

.2 


.1 
L8 


.3 
6.8 

.7 
1.0 


.1 
1.1 


.8     1.1 


&2 


100.  OtlOa  0,100.0 


P.et 

0.91 

3.0 

2.9 

16.8 

6.4 
2.4 

.0 

.2 

1.0 

.0 

2.6 
2.1 
2.6 

4.0 

.1 
4.5 

.5 
1.4 


P.et. 

2.3 

&0| 

.4 

44.1 

2.0 
.7 
.1 

6.6 
.1 


2.1 
1.5 
3.7 


.4| 

.1 
.3 

4.3 

.2 
9.6 
1.9 

.3 


.0 
.4 


.8 

14.0 

.8 

.6 


.2 
8.2 

.1 
12.61 


100.0 


100.0 


6.8 

.1 
1.0 

L4 

.5 


.5 

2.7 

.6 
1.8 
1.7 


.1 


.1 
8.4 

•  a.  • 
.1 


.4 
.1 


loao 


g 

c 

i 


? 


P.et 
0.3 
2.3 
7.8 
7.4 

.8 
.8 
.3 
."< 
.3 
4.1 

1.6 

lis 


.3 

.3 

.5 


P.et 

"i'i 


6 

3 


P.-t 
r.3 
1  0 
t 

4.01    3. 


.2 

1.0 

.6 

7.3i     & 

.4 
.1.... 

4.4j     L 

.2       . 


.1 

.11 


.1 


2.x    X 
1.3^     I. 


2.«    a. 

5.«,     JL 
l.bt     . 


8. 8     7.  4; 


L0| 

l.I 
1.7 

L3 

2.2 

112 

2.7 

.9 


2.7 
1.5 


.6 
7.1 

.8 
L9 


2.9 
1.5, 


1. 


a. 
1. 


11. 
1. 


1    u 
1 


.2       . 

12L&1  IX 

loaoiioo. 


J 

3 


)ioo.O|iaL» 


Note.— In  important  apple-producing  States  not  Included  in  table,  the  principal  varieties  umI  thcw 
resi)cctive  percentages  of  all  apples  in  a  normal  crop  are: 

Indiana.— Ben  Davis  22.8,  BeDdwin  7.2,  Grimes  Golden  6.7,  Winesap  6.7,  Maiden  Blush  X8^  Rome  Braarr 
4.4,  Northern  Spy  4.2.  North  (\iro/<»ui.— Limbertwig  14.3,  Winesap  12.2,  Ben  Davis  7.6,  Early  Hanv^t  T 1 
Horse  7.2.  Red  June  5.9.  Tennessee. —"Winesap  14.1,  Ben  Davis  12.2,  Limbertwig  12.1.  Early  Barvf^t  k  4. 
Horse  6.3,  Red  June  5.4.  Iowa.-  lien  Davis  15.2,  Wealthy  12.4,  Jonathan  10.3,  Oloenbun;  8.9,  t$Tii»m 
Golden  4.9,  Northwestern  Greening  4.3.  Kansas.— hen  Davis  19.4,  Winesap  15  3,  Jonathan  13.8,.  Minaan 
Pippin  8.6,  (Jano 6.0  Maiden  Blush  4.3.  Coiorado.-Uen  Davis  26.3,  Jonathan  18.3,  Gano  7.S,  Rome  Bcucy 
4.8,  Winesap  4.1.  Afassachusetts. -lialdy^in  48.4,  Rhode  Island  Greening  9.3,  Gravensteln  X7,  Mclnuab 
Red  5.7,  Northern  Spy  5.1.  Nebraska— Ben  DavU?  21  3,  Winesap  13 6,  Jonathan  9.4,  Wealthy  6.3,  Olden- 
burg 6  8,  (J rimes  Golden  4.8,  Missouri  Pippin  4.2,  Gano  4.0.  »*w«mj»<n.— Oldenburg  14.7,  Wealllix  H  7, 
Northwestern  (Jreening  11.1.  Faraeiise  (.snow)  8.0,  Wolf  River  7.5,  Ben  Davis  6.1.  OoMco  Rotnet  4  1 
Maryland.-  Ben  Davis  17.0,  Vorlc  Imperial  16  2,  Baldwin  8  8,  Winesap  7.6,  Stayman  Winesap  7  0,  ArlaoM 
4.4,  Early  Harvest  4.2.  New  Jersey-  Baldwin  25.2,  Ben  Davis  14.5,  Rome  Beauty  6.0,  Early  U»r%w*x  4  T, 
Rhode  Island  (Jrooning  4  :*,  Northern  Spy  4.2.  IVrmonf.— Baldwin  1.'>.1,  Rhode  Island  Groeoliic  II  \ 
Northern  Spv  12.0,  Fameuse  (Snow)  8.1,  Mcintosh  6.1.  Ben  Da\i8  5.0,  Yellow  Bellflower  4.2.  C^mm^-i^ 
ciU.— Baldwin  42.2,  Rhode  Island  Greening  16.9,  (Jolden  Russet  5.2.  New  Hampshire.— fMdwifb  U  %, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  5.9,  Northern  Spv  5.2,  Mcintosh  4.4.  /(/aAo.  -Jonathan  21.3,  Rome  Beauty  MC 
Ben  Davis  13.1,  Gimo  7  H  Winesap  4.6.  OH/aAoma.— Ben  Davis  2.5.8,  Missoiul  Pippta  1X1,  Jnnartiii  «  X 
Winesap  8.1,  Arkansas  Black  5.6,  Gano  4.0.  Gror^.— Horse  14.3,  Ben  Duvls  12.2,  Red  Stmt  I0.0»  " 
twigS.8,  Wincsnp  7.0,  Karly  ilar\c.stC.l,  Arkansas  Black  1.6. 
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PEACHES. 
Table  141.— Peaches:  Production  and  prices,  by  States,  1917  and  1918. 


549 


rroductlon 

Prices. 

8tat«. 

(000  omitted). 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

Oct.  15, 

Sept.  15. 

Oct.  15. 

Sept.  15. 

New  Hamnsliirfi                                 

Buthels. 

0 

9 

2 

15 

1,167 

792 
1,210 
284 
600 
578 

860 
1,035 
1,064 
6,746 

264 

348 
92 
78 

248 
0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

840 

3,142 
1,386 

615 
2,041 

303 

260 

754 

85 

58 

1,080 

15 

80 

1,130 

118 

11.570 

BiuheU. 

47 

145 

20 

268 

2,244 

871 
1,440 
647 
975 
800 

606 
1,541 
1,130 
4,716 

122 

496 
592 
364 
744 
30 

890 

0 

121 

1,084 

900 

1,830 

375 

478 

2,352 

1,150 

840 

1,200 

60 

60 

900 

6 

165 

504 

250 

14-  IJVl 

DollaTt. 

Dollars. 

Dollau. 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.85 
1.40 

1.90 
1.80 

Dollars 
1.85 

'MAA«ft/*hn«ikt.t«                                                              .  . 

2.00 

Rhode  Island             

4.75 

1.80 

Connwticiit                          

1.70 

New  York 

3.75 

2.60 
2.60 

3.10 

2.80 
2.75 

1.40 

New  Jersey 

1.70 

Pennsylvanift  . . , 

1.70 

Delaware .            

1.26 

Marylftiid.   . 

2.00 
2.50 

2.45 
1.85 

2.40 
1.80 

1.80 
LOO 
1.67 
1.50 

1.20 

Vif^nlft 

1.90 

2.06 
1.00 

1.60 

'Wt^t  V^iririnn 

1.75 

North  Tarolipft 

1.25 

fVnith  CaroHfia  

1.20 

Oeoreia 

1.65 

2.50 

1.60 

Florida 

Ohio 

3.20 
3.00 
3.15 
3.35 
3.75 

2.10 
3.25 

3.00 
3.40 
3.50 
3.30 
3.30 

3.30 
3.30 
3.50 
2.75 
1.70 

1.10 
1.50 
1.00 
1.75 
1.90 

1.90 
2.00 
2.35 
2.90 
L50 

2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 

1.96 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 

L30 

2.15 

Indiana  .  . ,        .  

2.10 

Illinois 

1.96 

Michigan 

2.00 

lowa.'^ 

2.20 

MifMvniri 

1.35 

N  ebraska 

2.35 

Kansas     ^ . 

1.95 

Kentucky 

1.60 
1.70 

1.50 

TenAessee 

1.20 

Alabama 

1.45 

1.20 

•••••••••• 

1.50 

2.00 
1.90 

L67 

1.70 
1.40 

1.70 

Oklahoma... 

1.35 

ArkMisns  .X 

1.25 

L20 

2.00 

New  Mexico 

2.45 
2.80 
1.40 

1.95 

Arizona 

2.40 
L30 

1.95 

Utah 

1.30 

Nevada 

Tdahrt 

1.90 
1.60 
2.00 
1.40 

1.20 
1.25 
1.50 
1.00 

1.20 

Washington. , 

1.75 
2.00 
1.45 

1.00 

1.10 

California 

1.00 

•  •   ,  Ut   V       ,                    ,         _ 

United  States 

38,969  1       45.066 

1.93 

1.66 

1.61 

1.36 

Table  142.— Peaches:  Production  (bushels)  in  the  United  States,  1899-1918. 


Year.           '    Production.                 Year. 

Production, 

Year. 

Production. 

18991 IS.ISS.OOO' 

1906 

44,104,000 
22,627,000 
48,145,000 
36,170,000 
48,171,000 
34,880,000 
52,343,000 

1913 

39,707,000 
54,109,000 
64,097,000 
37,505,000 
45,066,000 
38,969,000 

1900 

49,438,000  ! 
46,445,000 
37,831,000 
28,850,000  1 
41,070,000 
36,634,000 
1 

1907 

1914.^ 

1901 

1908 

1915 

1902 

19091 

1916 

1903 

1910 

1917 

1964 

1911 

1918 

1905 

1912 » . . 

1  Ceiisus  figures. 
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PEACHES— Continued. 
Table  143. — Peaches:  Farm  pric£,  cenU  per  hmhel^  15th  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Apr.  15 

130  0 
152  0 
135  0 
151.0 
138.0 
129.0 
131.0 
125.0 
142.0 

May  15 ' .- 

June  15 

134.0 
160.4 
178.9 
185.3 
193.2 

170.3 
144.8 
143.3 
143.8 
100.6 

119.6 
109.1 
114.9 
118.3 
112.1 

119.2 
112.1 
108.3 
110.0 
106.0 

July  15 

99.5 

85.4 
81.1 
85.2 

120.4 
105.0 
102.2 
105.3 

130.5 
126.2 
136.3 
145.0 

Aug.  15 

110.9 

Sept.  15 

115.1 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

122.  a 

Dec.  15 - 

Table  144. — Estimated  production  of  the  comfnercial  pearh  crop,  1017  and  lOlS. 


State. 


New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Marvland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia, 


North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Ohio 

^Tld^ft"ft 


Illinois.., 
Michigan, 


Bushels. 

0 

0 

0 

525,000 

640,000 

284,000 
101,000 
141,000 
6<l,000 
4^9,000 

90,000 

102,000 

3,255,000 

87,000 

0 

0 
62,000 


ui: 


■tate. 


1918 


1917 


I  • 


Bushels. 

14,000 

36.000 

273,000 

3,617,000 

711,000 

66:,,  000 
282,000 
439,000 
119,000 
675,000 

150,000 

113,000 

1,512,000 

188,000 

30,000 

87,000 
298,000 


BfCissourl.. 
Kentucky , 
Tennessee. 


Bushels. 
0 
0 
107,000 


Alabama.. 
Mississippi. 

Te.xas 

Oklahoma. 


Arkansas.... 

Colorado 

New  Me.xico. 
Utah 


127,000 

0 

711,000 

77,000 

90,000 
719,000 

27,000 
735,000 


Idaho '         42,000 

Washington 402, 000 

Oregon 31,000 

California' :...;...   11,663,000 


Total 20,546,000 


BwtluU. 
23S,000 
S5,Q00 
46,000 

64,000 
0 

4M,oa) 

1,005,000 
822,000 

066,000 

l.Vl,000 

1,223,1100 

114. UPO 

14,151,000 

28,901.000 


>  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  approximately  ss  per  cent  of  the  California  peach  crop  Is  eUber 
canned  or  dried. 

PEARS. 
Table  145. — Pears:  Production  and  prices^  1917  and  1918. 


State. 


Production 
(000  omitted). 


1918       1917 


Prices 
Nov.  15. 


Maine 

Nev/  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

We3t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina ....... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouii 


Bu. 
20 
15 
13 
77 
10 

34 
1,352 

518 
23H 

4.'>5 
119 

33 
lOH 

98 

18S 
132 
304 
260 

302 

704 

32 

112 


Bu. 
24 
19 
14 
71 
7 


1918 
Dolls. 

1917 

Dolls. 

i 

L75 
1.75 

State. 


456 

1,080 

82 
265 


1.40 
.75 

1.20 
.65 

.70 
1.15 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 

1.35 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 

.95 
1.21 
1.45 

1.25 


Nebraska. 
Kansas ... 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee. 
Alabama . . 


Production 
(000  omitted). 


1918 


Bu. 

0 

38 

140 

112 

152 


Mississippi 136 

Louisiana 52 

Texas 1  246 

Oklahoma .  3S 

Arkansas 64 


Montana 

Colorado. . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 


6 

194 

56 

19 

51 


Nevada 6 

Idaho 60 

Washington 630 

Oregon 672 

CaUforma 1,890 

United  State«..  10,342 


1917 


Bu. 

14 

140 

204 

75 

80 

30 
52 

280 
45 

102 

11 
320 
46 
21 
48 

0 

70 

595 

600 

3,523 


13,281 


Price* 
Nov.  IS. 


1918 


Dolh. 


2  00 
L75 
1.50 

Lao 

LOS 
L20 
L50 
2.40 
L8U 


L50 


3.H4 
L60 


L50 
L15 
L35 
L40 


LB7 


1917 

X>of7j. 
1.75 
LTD 
LIS 
L70 
L50 

L05 
LL5 
L«> 
L50 

Las 


XIO 


L» 
LU 
1.30 
LOO 


LM 


J 
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PEARS— Continued. 
Table  146.— Pears:  Production  (bushels)  in  the  UniUd  States,  1909-1918. 

Year. 


Year. 


Production. 


1909  > ,  8,841,000 

1910 10, 431 , 000 

1911 11,450,000 

1912 i  11,843,000 

1913 10,108,000 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Production. 


12,086,000 
11,216,000 
11,874,000 
13,281,000 
10,342,000 


*  Census  figures. 
Table  147. — Pears:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel^  15th  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 

i    1918 

1917 
119.8 

1916 
92.4 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Jan   IS 

100.4 

113.3 

108.0 

Feb.  15       

Mar  15    ' 

1 

108.9 
134.0 
138.6 
126.0 
128.0 
118.0 
104.0 
97.2 
86.1 
111.0 

Apr.  15 ' ' 

Ma>i5  ::::::...:...:.:...:. .:::.:. ...::.: • ' 

June  15 t ' 

113.2 

122.0 

106.3 

100.0 

83*1 

79.3 

92.8 

July  15  --- 

Aug.  15 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

,    168.4 

'     157.8 

147.6 

1     140.1 

I     156.6 

132.2 
125.0 
118.2 
116.1 

109.0 

102.7 

96.9 

93.3 

105.6 

80.8 
83.8 
82.7 
89.8 
80.7 

98.8 
92.8 
80.4 
78.5 
82.6 

109.9 

119.3 

95.6 

93.0 

97.9 

1910 

113.6 
106.4 
138.2 
130.5 
139.6 

*i66*6 

ioo.'i 

98.6 
100.8 
122.4 


ORANGES. 
Table  148. — Oranges:  Production  and  prices,  1915-1918. 


Year. 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


United  States. 


Florida. 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


Boxes. 
21,200 
24,133 
10,  .593 
19,587 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per  box 
Dec.  1. 


$2.30 
2.62 
2.60 
4.73 


Farm 

value 

Dec.  1, 

(000 

omitted). 


950,692 
61,463 
27,556 
92,723 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


Boxes. 
6,160 
6,933 
3,500 
6,266 


Aver- 
age 

price 
perlwx 
Dec.  1. 


SI.  88 
2.06 
2.30 
2.65 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1, 

(000 
omitted) 


$11,662 

14,213 

8,050 

13,952 


California. 


Produc- 
tion (000 
omitted). 


Boxes. 

15,050 

17,500 

7,093 

14,322 


Aver- 

Farm 

age 
price 

value 

Dec.l. 

per  box 
Dec.  1. 

(000 

omitted). 

$2.60 

$39,130 

2.70 

47,250 

2.75 

19.506 

6.60 

78, 771 

Table  149. — Oranges:  Farm  price  per  box  on  1st  of  month,  1908-1918. 

FLORIDA. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

$1.82 
1.74 
1.81 
2.45 
2.85 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

Jan .1 

SX55 
2.00 
2.54 
3.38 
5.00 

$1.59 
1.65 
1.78 
1.74 
2.16 
1.71 
2.50 
2.30 
2.01 
1.39 
1.81 
2.05 

Feb.  1 

$1.36 
1.37 
1.35 
1.40 
2.00 
1.80 
2.58 
2.25 
1.70 
1.70 
1.88 

Mar.  1 , .     , 

$1. 53 
1.83 
2.02 
1.86 
2.25 
1.75 
2.55 

''i."2i* 

$1.87 
1.96 
2.41 
2.54 
2.95 
3.19 
2.00 
1.69 
2.02 
1.50 

$1.78 
2.08 
2.20 
2.62 
2.08 
2.79 
3.26 
1.76 
1.75 

$1.64 
2.18 
1.94 
1.91 
2.28 
1.79 
2.08 
1.70 
1.49 
1.60 

$1.50 
1.69 
2.07 
2.16 
2.62 
2.10 
2.20 
1.88 
1.80 
1.50 

$1.23 
1.77 
1.93 
1.97 
1.84 

**i.'63' 
1.22 
1.78 
1.23 

$1.57 

Apr.  1 

1.46 

May  1 , 

1.53 

June  1 

1.78 

July  1 

4.44 
4.17 
3.16 

1.75 
2.62 
2.16 
2.30 

1.53 

Auk.  1 

1.30 

Sept.  1 

1.72 

Oct.  1 

1.43 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

3.43 
2.65 

1.39 
1.20 

CALIFORNIA. 


Jan.  1 

$2.23 
3.00 
4.00 
2.99 
3.84 
2.63 
2.86 
6.00 
4.44 
3.75 
8.54 
6.50 

$1.63 
1.79 
1.90 
2.21 
1.84 
2.02 
1.97 
2.25 
2.40 
2.60 
1.97 
2.75 

$1.42 
1.68 
1.80 
1.30 
1.68 
1.88 
2.20 
3.30 
3.06 
3.43 
3.30 
2.70 

I             1 

Feb.  1 

$1.26 
1.43 
L53 
L42 
1.97 
1.60 
1.65 
1.76 
2.00 
2.50 
2.60 

1 

Mar.  1 . 

$1.97 
L50 
1.67 
1.66 
L40 
L94 
2.16 
2.30 
2.08 
2.00 

$1.86 
2.56 
2.78 
2.60 
3.61 
4.71 
3.76 
3.26 
3.08 
3.30 

$L72 
1.92 
2.16 
1.83 
1.84 
1.68 
1.89 
L62 
3.05 

1 

Apr.  1 

1 

May  1 

1 

June  1 

,1     .... 

July  1 

.1         .  ..  •  . 

Au£.  1 

1 

Sept.  1 

$2.00 
2.21 
3.19 

'.'.v.'.y.cv.'.y. 

Oct.  1 

1 

Nov.  I 

1 

Dec.  1 

1 

....... 

1             1 
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CRANBERRIES. 

Table  150. — Cranberries:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  by  States,  2928,  and 

totals  (three  States),  1914-1918. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


Massachusetts. 

New  Jersey 

Wisconsin 


Total  of  above. 


1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 
14,000 
11,000 
2,200 


27,200 


18,200 
26,200 
23.100 
22.000 


Ayerage 

yield 
per  acre. 


Barrels. 
14.3 
10.4 
16.4 


12.9 


13.7 
18.0 
19.1 
31.7 


Produo- 
tion. 


Barrels. 
200,000 
114.000 
36,100 


350.100 


249,000 
471.000 
441,000 
697,000 


Average 
farm 

in-icepo' 
barrel 
Dec  1. 


Dollars. 

12.50 

8.50 

9.00 


10.84 


10.24 
7.32 
6.59 
3.97 


FarmvahM 
Decl. 


Dollars. 
2,500.000 
969.000 
325,000 


3,794.000 


2,550,000 
3,449,000 
2.908.000 
2,766,000 


nops. 

Table  151. — Hops:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countries,  1915-1917. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Acres. 
29,900 

1915 

1916 

1917 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 

Acres. 
44.700 
1,164 

A::re9. 
43.900 

Pounds. 
52.986,000 
1,208,460 

•    Pounds. 
60,505.000 

Pomni*. 
29,388,000 

Canada  * 

Total 

45,864 

64,194,450 

EUROPE. 

Austria-IIungary: 

Austria  * 

41.043 

«5,444 

»75l 

20,479,000 

2,765,750 

s  292, 991 

Hunearv 

Croutla>Slav'onia 

Total  Austria-nunearv.. . 

47,238 

6.140 
5.471 

58,654 

1 

23,527.741 

7,560.000 

4,909.000 

32. 106, 251 

10,472,712 

28,516,208 

****■• 

Belcrium  < 

1 

Franc'e 

6,379 

4.094 

4,967.704 

3,906  9?5 

fJermanv 

Russia  ^ 

/ 

Uni'ed  Kingdom:  England 

'      34,744 

31.352 

16,946 

84,479.872 

24,730.SS 

Total 



107,091.912 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia 

1,545 

1,515 

1.331 

1,798,048 
163.  OKI,  410 

2,110,304 

1.752,SI0 

Grand  total 

» Census  figures  fo 
«Gall(iaand  Buk 
•  Data  for  1913. 

r  1910. 
owina  not 

included. 

<  Data  foi 
&  Excludi 

r  1914. 

[ng  Polazid. 
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HOPS— Continued. 
Table  152. — Hops:  Total  production  of  countries  named  in  Table  HO,  1895-1915, 


Year. 

.  Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1895 

Powiis. 

204,894,000 

168,509,000 

189,219,000 

166,100,000 

231,563,000 

174,683,000 

201,902,000 

190^ 

Pounds. 

170,063,000 

174,457,000 

178,802,000 

277,260,000 

180,998,000 

215,923,000 

230,220,000 

1909 

Poundt. 
128,173,000 

1896 

1903 

1910 

188,951,000 
163.810.000 

1897 

1904 

1911 

1898 

1905 

1912 

2^1,493,000 
174.642,000 

189J 

1903 

1913 

1900 

1907 

1914 

224,179,000 

1901 

1908 

1915 

163.064.410 

Table  153. — Hops:  Acreage^  production^  and  value  by  States  in  1918,  and  totals  (Jour 

States),  1915-1918. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


New  York.. 
Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


Total. 


1917. 
1916. 
1915. 


Acreage. 


Acrts. 

3,800 

3,100 

10,000 

11,000 


27,900 


29,900 
43,900 
44,653 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Pounds. 

330 

948 

350 

1,136 


723.8 


982.9 

1. 152. 5 

1. 186. 6 


Production. 


Pounds. 
1,254,000 
2,939,000 
3,500,000 

12,500,000 


20,193,000 


29,388,000 
50,  .^5, 000 
52,986,000 


Average 
farm 

price  per 
pound 
Dec.  1. 


Cents. 
22.5 
15.0 
21.0 
20.0 


19.6 


33.3 
12.0 
11.7 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


DoUars. 

282,000 

441,000 

735,000 

2,500,000 


3,958,000 


9,796,000 
6.073,000 
6,203,000 


Table  154. — Hops:  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound,  15th  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Jan.  15 

11.8 

13.0 
12.0 
13.5 
14.3 
12.7 
10.5 
10.1 

"*i6.*4' 
21.0 
21.5 
12.0 

14.8 
11.1 
12.0 
12.4 
10.9 
9.6 
10.5 
15.0 
15.8 
14.8 
13.8 
12.3 

26.6 
19.1 
20.6 
20.6 
21.8 

"*i4.*7* 
20.0 
24.4 
19.1 
15.6 
13.2 

19.7 
16.9 

'"is.'o* 

13.4 
14.1 
14.8 

***26.*9' 
29.5 
26.0 
29.4 

44.8 
38.8 
40.1 

"*37.*2' 

*"28.'9* 
18.8 
19.8 
22.2 
19.7 
17.8 

19.3 
17.8 
19.2 
18.2 
20.  d 
22.6 
25.8 
36.5 
40.6 
37.8 
41.4 
42.5 

23.4 

Feb.  15 

22.6 

Mar.  15 

18.4 

Apr.  15 

20.4 

liay  15 

16.6 

June  15 

July  15 

10.7 
25.9 
36.5 
42.7 
33.7 
33.3 

Aug.  15 

Se|rt.  15 

Oct.  15 

12.7 
19.7 
19.6 

13.3 

Nov.  15 

14.2 

Dec.  15 

14.6 
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HOPS— Continued. 

Table  156. — Hops:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917, 

[Lupulin  and  hopfenmehl  (hop  meal)  are  not  included  with  hops  In  the  data  shown.    See  "  QenenJ  note,-' 

Table  93.] 

EXPORTS. 
(000  omitted.] 


Country. 


From — 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Into— 

Australia 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgium 

British  India 

British  South  Africa 

Canada 

l>enmark 

France 

Germany 


Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913. 


Pounds. 

18,333 

4,814 

335 

17,564 

1,405 

352 


1916 
(Pre- 
limi- 
nary). 


Pounds. 


1917 
(Pre- 
limi- 
nary). 


Pounds, 


1,432  •. 


488 


Country. 


From — 


llu?»sia 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Other  countries.. 


Pounds. 

3,348 

2,162 

15,416 

212 


Pounds. 

542 

1,206 

13,506 


Pounds. 


4,m 


Total 62,941 


IMPORTS. 


1,106 

9<IS 

6,915 

246 

498 

1,396 

1,027 

5,436 

7,688 


768 


439 
781 


432 
790 


709 


Inio — 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  K  ingdom. 

United  States 

Other  countries.. 


Total, 


2,938 
1,258 
9H7 
1,257 
21,028 
6,235 
4,123 


63,076 


:::::::■' 

1        1 

779    .. 
16,360    .. 
631 

"  M 

1 

1 

BEANS. 
Table  157. — Beans:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countries,  1915-1917. 


Country. 


NOP.TU   AMEBICA.  , 

United  States  (6  States).. 


Canada : 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick. 

Quel)ec 

Ontario 


Total  Canada.. 

SOUTH   AMERICA, 


Argentina. 

Bmzil 

ChUe 


Area. 


Production. 


1915 

1916 

1917                  1915 

1916 

1917 

Acres. 
1928,000 

Acres. 
1,107,000 

Acres. 
1,769,000 

Bushels. 
» 10,321,000 

Bushels. 
10,715,000 

Bus*^eU. 
15.2S3.O00 

1,000 

(>) 
5,000 

38,000 

1,000 

(>) 
4,000 
27,000 

1,000                15,000 
(»)                         6,000 
55,000              103,000 
30,000  1            600,000 

14,000 

4,000 

78,000 

317,000 

18,000 

41,00} 

827,000 
423,111) 

44,000 

32,000 

92,000 

724,000 

413,000 

l,27«.in.' 

72,000 

(') 

MO,  000 
1,87' 1.000 

M,  675, 666 
1,914,000 

lOJi.OOO 

1 
=■  '  '- 1 

- 

1  Five  States. 

*  Less  than  500  acres. 


s  No  official  estimates. 
« Exports. 


Statistics  ofBearis. 
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BEANS— Continued. 
Table  157. — Beans:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countries,  1915-1917 — Con. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

EUBOPB. 

Austria-Hongary: 

Austria  * 

Acre: 
•  664,000 

«28,000 
•  1,471,000 

•24,000 
•411,000 

Acres. 

* 

Acres. 

BusUU. 

•  8,725,000 

•  393,000 

•  7,865,000 

•  337,000 

•  1,760,000 

Bushels. 

BusUls. 

Hunir^T  ■ 

Do.« 

Croatla-Slavonia ' 

Do.* 

Total         Austria- 
Hungary 

•2,598,000 

•  19,080,000 

, 

'•*'* 

Belgium^ 

20,000 

212,000 

7,000 

•494,000 

2,702,000 

23,000 

58,000 

18ti,000 

1,455,000 

514,000 

2,482,000 

192,000 

•8,177,000 

24,629,000 

•61,000 

1,905,000 

1,993,000 

3,573,000 

Bulgaria  • 

Pennn^'t. 

11.000 

489,000 

2,655,000 

269,000 

6,053,003 

17,372,000 

France.        ...  

484,000 

6,955,0C0 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Netherlanc  3 

59,000 
188,000 

92,000 

1,742,000 

2,526,000 

Rou  mania' 

Do.« 

, 

Russia:  7 

Russia  proper 

Northern  Caucasia . . . 

•978,000 
3,000 

•744,000 

•8,373,000 
48,000 

•7,758,000 

(•) 

Total      European 
Russia 

981,000 

8,421,000 

1 

Serbia  6 

30,000 

1,201,000 

6,000 

1,491,000 

Spain 

1,225,000 
6,000 

14,755,000 
195,000 

Sweden 

5,000 

125,000 

91,000 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

257,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,000 

228,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,000 

202,000 
1,000 
6,000 
1,000 

7,353,000 

29,000 

202,000 

42,000 

6,871,000 

28,000 

196,000 

46,000 

3,462,000 
29  000 

Wales 

Scotland 

237  000 

Ireland 

65,000 

Total  United  King- 
dom   

264,000 

235,000 

211,000 

7.626.000 

7.141  nnn. 

3,793,000 

ASIA. 

British  Tndlft » . , 

13,778,000 

13,224,000 

14,238,000 

1 

*  143.397.000    »  127.979.000 

•  147  4f.7  nnn 

Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

1,587,000 

89,000 

1,577,000 

1,584,000 
88,000 

27,026,000 

78(^,000 

18,083.000 

26,484,000 
780,000 

Formosa  * 

............ 

Korea 



Total        Japanese 
Empire 

3,253,000 

45,895,000 

Russia  (9  governments) . . 

3,000 

21.000    

**i """    - 

ATBICA. 

Algeria  » 

136,000 
647,000 

1,022,000 
. .  _    

Egypt 

522,000 

! 

AUSTRALASIA. 

(10) 

1,000 

1,000 

(") 

10,000 

19,000 

>  Includes  other  pulse. 
•1913  figures. 

*  Orown  alone. 

*  Orown  with  oom. 
•1912  figures. 


•  Excludes  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
'  Includes  lentils. 

•  No  official  estimates. 
•Inconiplete. 

>•  Included  under  peas. 
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BEAN  S— Continued . 

Table  158. — Beans:  Acreage,  production,  and  value  by  States,  1918,  and  totals  {six  States), 

1914-1918. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


New  York. . 
MichiKan... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

California... 

Total. 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 


1 

Average 

Average 

farm 

Farm 

Acreage. 

yield  per 

Production. 

price  per 

value 

acre. 

btLshel 
Dec.l. 

D©c.  1. 

Acres, 

Btuhds. 

Butheh. 

DoUars. 

JDolZart. 

200.000 

8.3 

1,660.000 

6.70 

U.  122.000 

543.000 

9.0 

4.887,000 

5.00 

24, 435.  WO 

252.000 

6.5 

1,638.000 

4.40 

7. 207.600 

149,000 

4.0 

596,000 

4.30 

2,563.090 

18.000 

4.0 

72,000 

5.00 

360  0S» 

692.000 

15.0 

8,880,000 

5.40 

47.952.000 

1,754.000 

10.1 

17,733,000 

5.28 

93.639.060 

1.821.000 

8.8 

16.045,000 

6.50 

104.350.000 

1,107.000 

9.7 

10,715,000 

6.10 

64.«S6.flOO 

928.000 

11.1 

10.321.000 

2.59 

aft,  771.  ODD 

875,000 

13.2 

11,585,000 

2.26 

26.213,000 

Table  159. — Beans:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 


Jan.  15. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15. 
May  15. 
June  15. 
July  15. 
Aug.  15. 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15, 
Dec.  15. 


1918 

m7 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1 

17.00 

$6.71 

$3.47 

$2.63 

$2.17 

$2.26 

$2.38 

$2.20  , 

7.08 

6.07 

3.43 

3.02 

2.09 

2.19 

2.38 

2.23  ' 

6.95 

6.49 

3.34 

2.89 

2.05 

2.10 

2.42 

2.17 

6.95 

7.37 

3.42 

2.81 

2.11 

2.11 

2.37 

2.20 

6.67 

8.94 

3.66 

2.93 

2.31 

2.18 

2.52 

2.17 

6.28 

8.99 

3.72 

2.87 

2.23 

2.23 

2.62 

2.19 

6.88 

8.07 

6.09 

2.75 

2.22 

2.22 

2.47 

2.23 

6.11 

7.29 

4.69 

2.67 

2.64 

2.11 

2.40 

2.20 

6.67 

6.69 

4.60 

2.70 

2.46 

2.08 

2.38 

2.26 

5.52 

7.48 

4.47 

2.93 

2.17 

2.25 

2.34 

2.27 

5.46 

7.33 

5.53 

3.03 

2.28 

2.20 

2.25 

2.34 

4.86 

7.00 

5.77 

3.30 

2.40 

2.12 

2.30 

2.42 

1910 


$3.33 
2  21 
2.17 
2.16 
2.17 
2.20 
3.  $4 

2  r 

2  2S 
3.2S 
2.H 

2.30 


Table  160. — Soy  beans:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  1913-1918. 


Date. 


Jan. 15. 
Feb.  15. 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15 
Dec.  15. 


1918 


$3.47 
3.82 
3.36 
3.20 
3.29 


1917 


$2.20 
2.45 
2.73 
2.86 
3.33 


1916 


$2.31 
2.39 
2.13 
2.13 
2.18 


1915 


$2.35 
2.28 
1.88 
2.08 
2.23 


1914 


$1.9« 
1.90 
2.08 
2.16 
2.24 


1913 


$1.M 
1. 57 
1.T8 


Statistics  ofBeaTis. 
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BEANS— Continued. 
Table  161. — Beans:  Wholesale  price  per  bushel,  1913-1918. 


Date. 


Boston,  pea. 


Low. 


1913.  i  DoUs. 

Jan.-June 2.25 

July-Dec 215 


High. 


Dolh. 
2.60 
2.40 


Aver- 
age. 


1914. 

Jan.-June 2.10    2.35 

July-Dec 2.15^    3.10 


Jan.-June 
July-Dec 


1916 
Jan.-June 
July-De? 


January 

Feb.niary 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

AuKusl 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Januar>-. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Dolls. 
2.45 
2.28 


Chicago,  pea. 


Low. 


High. 


Doll9.  Doll*. 
1.25     2.50 


115 


2.25 


2.20     1.60     2.30 
2.59     1.95     310 


Aver- 
age. 


Detroit,  pea. 


Low. 


DolU.  Dolls 
1.86.    1.80 
1.76     1.76 


1.99 
2.44 


1.80 
1.85 


Jan. -June. 


13.00, 
13. 00. 
12.00' 
12001 
12.00i 
12.001 


14.25 
14.00 
14.50 
14.00 
13. 50 
13  00; 


13.90 
13.31 
14.01 
13.62 
12.95 
12.44 


13.00 
13  00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.001 


15.00 
15. 00 
14. 50 
13.25 
12.50 
11. 50 


12.001  14501  13. 371  lO.OOl  15. 00   12.6ll    9- 50 


July I  11. oO 

August 11. W 

September i  9.  TjO 

Octobpj" 9.50 

Novembw '  9.50 

December 900 


July-Dec 9.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.00 
11  00 
10. 50 


12.00 


12.11 
11. 75 
10.71 
10.25 
10.25 
9. 63 


10.00 

10.50 

10. 50 

8.25' 

9.50' 

9  00 


12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.25 
10.00 


10.78,    8.25,  12.50 


13. 32 
13.82 
13.60 
12. 591 
11.77 
10.54 


12.10 
12.50 
11.75 
11.50 
10.00 
9. 50 


High. 


Dolls. 
2.20 
2.05 


2.10 
2.90 


3.20 
3.60 


6.00 
7. 00 


Aver- 
age. 


DolU. 


San  Francisco 

small  white 

(per  100  lbs.). 


Low. 


High. 


Aver- 
age. 


DolU.  DolU.  DolU. 
4.50  5.90  4.91 
4.50|    600     5.41 


4.75'    5.50 
4.00]    6.00 


2.98 
3.15 


3.86 
5.77 


4.50 
4.50 


6.25 
7. 59 


10.50 
10.50 
11. 50 
12. 25 
15.00 
15.00 


6.70 
6.40 


11.50 
11. 00 


11.00 
12.00 
12.50 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


5.15 
4.81 


5.40 
6.19 


6.70 
9.40 


10.75 
10.91 
12.14 
13. 94 
15.88 
15.62 


16.00!  13.21 


12.50 
13.25 
13.25 
11.75 
11.50 
10.00 


12.32 

12. 7i; 

12.63. 

11. 5i; 

10. 79 
9.87 


11.75 
12.00 


12.00 
12.75 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


13251  11.64 


10.00 
10.25 
9  Of) 
9  75 
9.00 
9  00 


10.25 


9. 56 
10.07 
900 
909 
8.89 
900 


11.75| 

12.00 
12.00 
11.25 
10.75 
9.35 
890 


14.38 
13.89 
13.63 
12.94 
12.38 
11. 95 


1198 
12. 28 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


12.75   12.35 


12.25 
12.25 
12.25 
11.75 
11.00 
940 


12.10 
12. 12 
11.33 
11. 19 
9. 52 
9. 32 


9. 27,  8.90,  12.2.51  10. 94 
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PEAS. 

Table  162. — Peas:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countnei,  1915-1917. 


Country. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States 


Canada: 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Total  Canada 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Chile*. 


EUROPE. 


Austria 

Hungary* 

Croatia-iilavonia «. 

Belgium 

France* 

Italy* 

Luxemburg « 

Netherlands 

Roumanian 


Russia: 

Russia  proper 

Poland 

N  orthem  Caucasia . 


Area. 


1915 


Acre^. 
1  l,3a5,000 


i? 

24,000 

160,000 

1,000 

(») 
1,000 


196,000 


32,000 


9  54,000 

7  30,000 
MO,  000 

8  12,000 
•49,000 


'2,000 
61,000 
44,000 


•1,395,000 
3,000 


Total  Russia,  European. 


Spain* . 
Sweden. 


United  Kingdom: 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Total  United  Kingdom. 

ASIA. 


Japan 

Russia  (9  governments) . 

AUSTRALASIA. 


Australia 

Now  Zealand. 


1,398,000 


1,346,000 
54,000 


98,000 

0) 


(') 


98,000 


110,000 
82,000 


1041.000 
13,000 


1916 


Aera. 
(«) 


152,000 


36,000 


61,000 
77,000 


1,070,000 


1917 


Acres. 


66,000 

120,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1.000 


199,000 


ProducUosi. 


1915 


ButTulM. 
17,129,000 


1,000 

4,000 

7,000 

404,000 

3,007,000 

8,000 

3,000 

39,000 


3,472.000 


89,000 


471,000 


•497,000 

M26.000 

» 147,000 

•400.000 

•854,000 

3,020,000 

7 28,000 

1,818,000 

750,000 


•13,457,000 


73,000 


1,392,000 
55,000 


84,000 


86,000 


125,000 


25,000 
9,000 


102,000 
1,000 


103,000 


13,630,000 


11,382,000 
1,150,000 


2,461,000 
8,000 
3,000 
6.000 


2,478.000 


2,123,000 
552.000 


32,000 
12,000 


'•371,000 
367,000 


1916 


BuMheU. 


1,000 

3,000 

7,000 

302,000 

1,7^,000 

52,000 

13,000 

44,000 


i9r 


Buahds. 


1,000 

Z.oorj 

6.O00 

798,  Ot« 

3,110,000 

45,ttT0 

£{.000 

32,000 


2.218,000 


515,000 


3.036,000 


757,000 
2,704,000 


403.000 


1,600,000 


2,5»,0aD 


12,201,000 


13,369,000 
1,123,000 


2,072,000 
9,000 
3,000 
4.000 


2.089,000 


2,329,000 


404,000 
168,000 


2,203.000 

12,009 

I.SUU 

8,nB 


2,225.000 


5«7.<ro 

242.000 


i  Census  for  1909. 

«  No  ofllcial  statistics. 

•  ].ess  thtm  50»)  acres. 

« Includes  chick-peas,  lentils,  and  vetches. 

•  (lallcia  and  Bukowlna  not  included. 


•  Inchides  lentils. 
»  1913  figures. 

■  1912  figures. 

•  Excludes  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
1*  Includes  beans. 


Sta4i9tic8  of  Broom  Com  and  Grain  Sorghums. 
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Table  163.- 


BROOM  CORN. 

-Broom  com:  Acreage,  production^  and  value,  by  States,  1918,  and  totals 

(five  States),  1915-1918, 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


Illinois 

Kansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma. 
Colorado... 

Total 

1917 

1916 

1915 


Acreage. 


Acre9. 
81,000 
58,000 
74,000 
140,000 
30,000 


333,000 


345,000 
235,200 
230,100 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


Tom. 
a290 
.147 
.260 
.115 
.175 


174 


Production. 


Tons. 

9,000 

8,500 

19,200 

16,100 

5,200 


58,000 


.166 
.165 
.227 


57,400 
38,726 
52,242 


Average 

farm 

price  per 

ton  Dec.  1. 


DoUara. 
400.00 
175.00 
260.00 
162.00 
175.00 


234.45 


292.75 

172.75 

91.67 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1. 


DoUart. 
3,600,000 
1,488,000 
4,992,000 
2,608,000 
910,000 


13,596,000 


16,804,000 
6,690,000 
4,780,000 


Table  164 

. — Broom  com: 

Farm  price  per 

ton,  16th  ofwjonth,  1910-1918. 

Date. 

1918 

1 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

'1911 

1910 

Jan.  15 

$249.39 
253.70 
242.47 
222.19 
205.98 
222.11 
235.02 
231.68 
300.28 
265.23 
205.35 
171.63 

$184.08 
200.54 
212.24 
226.82 
252.33 
222.66 
193.79 
307.66 
240.15 
269.85 
295.50 
279.55 

$103.97 
103.52 
103.81 
96.39 
100.94 
101. 81- 
103.06 
119. 79 
128.51 
167.52 
172.60 
171.94 

$66.26 
78.44 
68.42 
70.79 
74.84 
76.51 
78.94 
82.96 
75.24 
86.44 
92.04 

101. 19 

$94.38 
95.16 
91.36 
80.47 
84.99 
88.04 
87.94 
91.44 
77.05 
66.53 
65.82 
58.21 

$48.89 
56.08 
56.97 
58.13 
53.40 
61.08 
56.61 
90.58 
106.06 
101.85 
99.80 
92.32 

$99.96 
85.97 
99.36 

100.54 
83.34 
79.40 
84.68 
83.12 
76.52 
70.40 
69.33 
57.07 

$81.46 

79.70 

77.96 

74.10 

81.05 

69.36 

68.14 

72.07 

9L67 

12L47 

124.00 

108.20 

• 
$189.85 

Feb.  15 

196.88 

Mar.l5 

199.66 

Apr.  15 

203.80 

May  l-'i 

199.25 

June  15 

150.67 

July  15 ;.. 

179.65 

Aug.  15 

142.13 

Sept.  15 :... 

138.66 

Oct.  15 

107. 94 

Nov.  15 

95.62 

Dec.  15 

93.01 

GRAIN   SORGHUMS. 

Table  165. — Grain  sorghums:^  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  by  States,  1918,  and  totals 

{six  States),  1915-1918. 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


Kansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 
AiiBona. 


Total. 


1917. 
1916. 
1915. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 
2,139,000 
1,605,000 
1,526,000 

92,000 
199,000 

58,000 


5,619,000 


5,153,000 
3,944,000 
4,153,000 


Average 

3rield  per 

acre. 


Bushels. 
9.4 
15.0 
10.0 
19.0 
18.0 
28.0 


11.8 


11.9 
13.7 
27.6 


Producticm. 


Bushels. 

20,107,000 

24,075,000 

15,260,000 

1,748,000 

3, 582, 000 

1,624,000 


66,396,000 


61,409,000 

53,858,000 

114,460,000 


Average 
farm 

price  per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Cents. 
150 
150 
150 
146 
150 
170 


1,10.4 

lci.9 

105.9 

44.7 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 

30,160,000 

36,112,000 

22,890,000 

2.552,000 

5,373,000 

2,761,000 


99,848,000 


99, 433, 000 
57,027,000 
51,157,000 


>  Kafirs,  milo  maize.  feteritA. 


98911''— YBK  1918- 


■40 
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GRAIN  SORGHUMS— Continued. 
Table  166. — Grain  aorghums:  Farm  price  per  btLsJiely  15th  of  rrvonth^  1916-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Jan.  15 

Cenu. 
170.8 
185.7 

Cenu. 
119.1 
129.0 
147.0 
152.0 
188.0 
206.3 

Cenu. 

July  15 

Cenu. 
165.6 
177.2 
181.0 
175.9 
150.5 
154.8 

Cenu. 
214.0 
243.3 
187.7 
174.1 
160.6 
166.7 

CtnU. 
62.8 

Fob.  15 

1 

Aug.  15 

72-4 

Mar.  l.«; 

1 

*"'63.*6* 
58.2 
60.0 

Sept.  15 

83.8 

Apr.  15 

204.0 
211.0 
179.6 

Oct.  15 

80.8 

May  15 

Nov.  15 

100.4 

JtlpiR  l."*.  .  ,     . 

Dec.  15 

101.5 

Table  167.- 


PEANUTS. 

-Peanuts:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  by  States,  1918,  and  totals,  1916- 

1918. 


State  and  year. 


Virginia 

Norai  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Total 

1917 

1916 


Acreage. 


Acres. 
140,000 
160,000 
14,000 
362,000 
153,000 

400 

18,000 

747,000 

5,000 

4,500 

647,000 
20,000 
21,000 


2,291,900 


1,842,400 
1,043,350 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Bu9heU. 
42.0 
45.0 
45.0 
28.0 
34.0 

40.0 
38.0 
23.4 
31.5 
24.0 

11.0 
22.0 
26.0 


24.3 


28.5 
33.0 


Production. 


ButkeU. 
5,880,000 
7,200,000 
630,000 

10,136,000 
5,202,000 

16,000 

684,000 

17,480,000 

158,000 

106,000 

7,117,000 
440,000 
546,000 


55,597,000 


52,505,000 
34,433,500 


Average 
form 

price  per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 


Cenu. 
208 
207 
292 

160 
154 

240 

i2 

152 
188 

206 

219 
176 


172.4 


174.3 
120.1 


Farm  value 
Dec  L 


11,936.006 
14,904,000 

1,840,000 
16,218,000 

8,OU,000 

38,000 

1.211,000 

M,  647, 000 

940.000 

196,000 

14,681,000 
064,000 
961,000 


95,829.000 


91,498,008 
41,357,000 


Table  l^.— Peanuts:  Farm  price  per  pound,  15th  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917' 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Jan.  15 

Cenu. 
7.0 
7.2 

7.4 
8.3 
8.2 
7.9 
7.8 
7.9 
8.3 
6.9 
6.6 
6.1 

Cenu. 
4.9 
5.3 
5.5 
6.2 
7.2 
7.7 
7.6 
7.2 
6.6 
6.1 
7.1 
7.1 

Cenu. 
4.3 
4.4 
4.4 
4.6 
4.6 
4.7 
4.6 
4.6 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.7 

Cenu. 
4.5 
4.4 
4.2 
4.5 
4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.2 

Cenu. 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.9 
5.1 
5.1 
5.2 
4.9 
5.0 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 

Cenu. 
4.6 
4.5 
4.7 
4.8 
4.7 
5.0 
5.1 
4.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.4 
4.8 

Cenu. 
4.3 
4.7 
5.0 
4.0 
4.9 
5.2 
4.9 
5.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.6 

Cenu. 
4.4 
5.0 
4.8 
4.0 
4.8 
5.2 
5.0 
5.3 
5.1 
4.6 
4.4 
4.4 

Ck9S», 
4.9 

Feb.  15 

&.4 

M^r,  iSr 

&0 

Apr.  15 

&4 

May  15 

&3 

}\mf>t  15 , 

&.4 

July  15 

&.9 

Ang.  }^. ,     . 

4.S 

Sept.  15 

4.8 

Oct.  15 

4.6 

Nov.  15 

4.7 

Dec.  15 

4.6 
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TRUCK  CROPS. 

Table  169. — Commercial  acreage  and  production  of  truck  crops  in  the  United  States  for 

the  years  1917  and  1918. 


Crop. 


Asparaciu 

B«ftiis  (snap) 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Com(swoct) 

Cucumbo? 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes  (early  Irish) , 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


Total. 


Num- 
ber of 
States 
produo* 
ing. 


24 
33 
16 
16 
20 

7 

28 
23 

8 
19 
32 
16 
28 
39 
17 


Acreage. 


1917 


31,647 

31,104 

89,150 

59,550 

9,086 

14,500 

201,645 

50,521 

12,500 

62,150 

180,407 

267,850 

107,000 

343,186 

120,700 


1918 


26,450 
31,618 

101,600 

40,360 

9,972 

14,750 

241,289 
63,005 
15,350 
77,489 

213,478 

258,650 
87,250 

320,646 
67,680 


1,580,996     1,569,596 


Production. 


1917 


86,289 

64,156 

573,220 

7,946,600 

1,896,974 

6,597,750 

377,688 

42,581 

6,348,300 

18,267,325 

152,462 

18,552,300 

7,814,658 

1,311,342 

44,963,500 


1918 


28,004 

56,850 

707,870 

6,965,370 

2,084,148 

6,436,500 

467,460 

111,711 

7,476,900 

18,827,038 

179,102 

27,471,750 

6,192,250 

1,701,567 

24,783,550 


Unit  of  measure. 


Tons. 

Da 

Da 
Standard 
Crates.1 

Do.« 
Tons. 

Da 
Crates.* 
Bushels. 
Tons. 
Bushels. 
Crates.* 
Tons. 
Number. 


oratei. 


1  Crates  of  1  dozen  heads  each. 

s  Crates  of  10  bunches  of  1  dozen  plants  ea<di. 

*  Crates  of  2  dozen  heads  each. 

*  Crates  containing  24  quarts 
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Table  170. — Sugar:  Production  in  the  United  8tate$  and  iU  ponetnons,  1866-S7  to 

1918-19.^ 

pata  for  1912-13  and  subsequently  beet  sufirar,  also  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  cane  suear,  estimated  br  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Porto  Rico,  by  Treasury  Department  of  Torto  Rico;  Pnil' 
Islands,  production  estimated  by  the  Philippine  Department  of  A^cultiue  and  exports  for  yean  i 
June  30.    For  sources  of  data  for  earlier  years,  see  Yearbook  for  1912,  p.  650.    A  short  ton  is  2,000 pounds^] 


Year. 


Ayerage: 

1856-7  to  1880-61.. 
1861-62  to  1865-66. 
1886-67  to  1870-71 . 
1871-72  to  1875-76. 
1876-77  to  1880-81. 
1881-82  to  1885-86. 


1888-87  to  1890-91... 
1891-4a  to  1805-96... 
1896-07  to  1900-1901. 

1901-2  to  1905-6 

1906-7  to  1910-11.... 


1901-2. 
1902-3. 
1903-4. 
1904-5. 
1905-6. 


1906-7.. 
1907-8.. 
1908-9.. 
1909-10. 
1910-11. 

1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 

1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-1 S. 
1918-19. 


Beet 

sugar 

(chieflT 

refined). 


Short  toTu. 


269 
448 
403 
470 
602 

1,922 

19,406 

58,287 

239,730 

479,153 


l»t,606 
218,406 
310,604 
242,113 
312,921 

483,612 
463,628 
42S,8M 
512,469 
510,172 

509,500 
692,556 
733,401 
722,054 

874.220 

820,657 
765,207 
740,100 


Cane  sugar  (diiefly  raw). 


Louisi- 

Other 

ana. 

States.* 

Short  tons. 

Short  tons. 

132,402 

5,978 

74,036 

1,945 

44,768 

3,818 

67,341 

4,113 

104,920 

5,327 

124,868 

7,280 

163,049 

8,439 

26H,655 

6,634 

282,399 

4,405 

352,053 

12,126 

34^,544 

13,664 

360,277 

4,048 

368,734 

4,169 

255,894 

22,176 

396,195 

16,800 

377,162 

13,440 

257,600 

14,580 

380,800 

13,440 

307,600 

16,800 

364,000 

11,200 

342,720 

12,320 

362,874 

8,000 

153,673 

9,000 

292,698 

7,800 

212,700 

3,920 

137,500 

1,120 

303,900 

7,000 

213,600 

2,240 

263,450 

3,500 

Porto 
Rico. 


Short  tons. 
75,364 
71,765 
96,114 
87,606 
76,579 
87,441 

70,112 

63,280 

61,292 

141,478 

282,136 


103,152 
100,576 
138,096 
151,088 
214,480 

20^,864 
230,095 
277,093 
346,786 
349,840 

371,076 
398,004 
351,666 
346,490 

483,590 
503,081 
462,819 


Hawaii. 


Short  tons. 


0) 
27,040 

76,075 

125,440 
162,538 
282,585 
403,308 
516,041 


355,611 
437,991 
367,475 
428,248 
420,213 

440,017 
521,123 
535,156 
517,090 
566,821 

695,038 
549,524 
612,000 
646,000 

592,763 
644,663 
576,700 


Philip- 
pine 
Islands.* 


Short  tons. 

46,446 

54,488 

81,485 

119,557 

169,087 

189,277 

188,129 
288,620 
134,723 

10H,978 
145,832 


75,011 
123,108 

82,855 
125,271 
138,645 

132,603 
167,243 
123,870 
140,783 
164,658 

205,046 
•  345,077 
»  408, 339 
•421,192 

•412,374 
•425,286 
•399,033 


Total. 


Short  tms. 
300, 1«0 
303,5(13 
238,633 
879,  Q9D 
383,403 
4«5,6S 

£55.  on 

807,143 

833, 6U) 

1,257,673 

l,78S,37tl 


l,0A3,7n 
1,2S9,9M 

1,107.I0D 

i,3a».7u 

1,485,  (» 

1,535, 3S5 
1,77«,3» 
1,7?5,4)9 
l,868,3» 
l,M8,ai 

3,131,534 
3,144,734 
3,405,9»4 
3,383,336 

3,501.4(7 
3,704,M7 
3.49»,5B» 


>  Census  returns  give  production  of  beet  sugar  for  1H99  as  81,729  short  tons:  for  1904,  253,921;  1909,  SOI  .6^ 

Sroduction  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  (or  KS39,  59.974  short  tons;  1S49, 226,001  hogsheads;  1859,  231,738  hoc- 
cods;  1869,  80,706  hogsheads;  1879,  171,706  hogsheads;  18S9,  146,062  short  tons;  1896,  278,497  shot  tixis 
1809,  159.583;  and  1909,  325,516  short  tons;  cane  sugar  in  other  States,  1K39,  491  short  tons;  in  1SI%  21^^71 
hogsheads:  in  1H.59,  9,256  hogshead?:  in  1889,  6,337  hogsheads;  in  1879,  7,166  hogsheads;  in  1880,  4,580  ah<rt 
tons;  in  1899,  1,691;  and  in  1909,  8,6>^  short  tons. 
« Includes  Texas  only,  subsequent  to  1902-3.    Unofficial  returns. 
»  Exports,  for  vears  ending  June  30. 

*  Complete  data  not  available  for  this  period.    Production  in  1878-79,  1,254  short  toos;  in  1870-«,  1.3M 
ghort  tons. 

•  Production. 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Table  171. — Sugwr  heeta  and  beet  siigar:  Production  in  the  United  States y  1916-1916'. 

[Figures  for  1918  are  subject  to  revision.) 


State  and  year. 


Area  of  beets. 


California: 

1918 

1917 

191« 

Colorado: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Idalio: 

1918 

1917 

191« 

Michigan: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Nebraska: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Ohio: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Utah: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Wisconsin: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Other  States: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

United  States: 

1918 

1917 

1916...... 


Planted. 


Acret. 
120,900 
190,200 
150,100 

142,000 
183,600 
211,600 

37,700 
46,500 
48,500 

134,500 
112,700 
122,000 

44,600 
55,500 
44,800 

86,100 
29,300 
32,600 

90,100 
91,100 
77,400 

14,900 
14,100 
10,500 

68,900 
83,600 
62,000 

680,700 
806,600 
768,500 


Harvested. 


Amotmt. 


Aeret. 
102,400 
161,909 
141,097 

126,500 
161,476 
188,568 

32,600 
37,745 
42,135 

108,200 
82,151 
99,619 

42,'800 
51,337 
41,063 

33,300 
24,234 
24,767 

83,600 
80,280 
68,211 

12,600 
9,800 
7,000 

50,100 
55,856 
52,828 

502,100 
664,797 
665,308 


Percent 

of 
planted. 


Per  cent. 
84.70 
85.13 
88.68 

88.73 
87.95 
89.12 

86.47 
81.17 
86.87 

80.45 
72.89 
81.65 

95.96 
92.50 
91.70 

92.24 
82.71 
75.97 

92.79 
88.18 
88.13 

84.56 
09.50 
66.67 

72.71 
66.81 
85.21 

85.85 
82.43 

86.57 


Beets  produced  (weight  as  delivered  to 
factories). 


Quantity. 


Short  tons. 


1,331,548 
1,477,426 


1,857,649 
2,018,298 


312,067 
357,137 


624,195 
543,766 


473,494 
424,913 


219,031 
147,718 


762,028 
798,119 


79,372 
61,500 


420,093 
399,379 


Yield 
per  acre. 


Short  tons. 


5,980,377 
6,228,256 


8.22 
10.47 


11.50 
10.70 


8.27 
8.48 


6.38 
5.46 


9.22 
10.34 


9.06 
5.96 


7.49 
11.70 


8.10 
8.79 


7.52 
7.56 


9.00 
9.36 


Farm 
value. 


Price  to 
growers 
per  ton. 


Dollars. 


10,125,000 
9,311,000 


13,526,000 
12,236,000 


2,203,000 
2,199,000 


4,215,000 
8,337,000 


3,417,000 
2,622,000 


1,580,000 
1,008,000 


5,368,000 
4,5n,000 


699,000 
373,000 


3,059,000 
2,476,000 


44,192,000 
38,139,000 


Dollars. 
10.33 
7.60 
6.30 

10.00 
7.28 
6.06 

10.00 
7.06 
6.16 

10.13 
8.04 
6.14 

9.94 
7.22 
6.17 

9.63 

7.18 
6.83 

10.00 
7.04 
5.73 

10.00 
8.81 
6.06 

9.73 
7.28 
6.20 

10.02 
7.39 
6.12 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Table  171. — Sugar  beets  and  beet  sugar:  Production  in  the  United  States,  1916-1918 — Con. 

[Fl^nires  for  1918  are  subject  to  revislon.1 


State  and  year.^ 


California: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Colorado: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Idaho: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Michigan: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Nebraska: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Ohio: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Utah: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Wisconsin: 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Other  States: 

1918« 

1917 

1916 

United  States: 

1918 

1917 

1916 


13 
14 
11 

14 
16 
14 

8 
7 


16 
14 
15 


16 
15 
11 

4 
4 


12 

13 

8 

92 
91 
74 


Days. 


92 
108 


-91 
102 


70 
86 


53 
49 


97 
160 


70 
45 


82 
95 


53 
48 


51 
57 


74 
80 


i 


Sugar  beets  used. 


tons. 
109,300 


Acres. 
102,400 


209,325  161,909 
236,322  141,097 

182, 70o'  126,500 


234,303 
252, 147 

44,100 
38,376 
45,874 

117,600 
64,247 
69,341 

51,300 
53,893 
51,945 

43,100 
24,407 
18,234 

118,000 
83,662 
90,277 

14,300 
8,032 
6,800 

50,700 
48,902 
49,717 

740,100 
765,207 
820,657 


161,476 
188,568 

32,600 
37,745 
42,135 

106,200 
82, 151 
99,619 

42,800 
51,337 
41,063 

33,300 
24,234 
24,767 

83,600 
80,289 
68,211 

12,600 
9,800 
7,000 

50,100 
55,856 
52,828 

592,100 
664,797 
665,308 


Short 

tOTU. 

8.24 

8.16 

10.37 

11.16 
10.84 
10.25 

10.34 
7.59 
7.87 

8.08 
5.62 
5.05 

10.04 

9.22 

10.34 

9.88 
8.36 
5.56 

12.11 

8.68 

10.38 

8.76 
7.23 
8.39 

9.14 
7.03 
7.20 

9.83 

8.46 
8.90 


2 


Short  Urns 
843,700 
1,321,716 
1,462,895 

1,412,200 
1,749,875 
1,933,591 

336,000 
286,446 
331,478 

873,700 
461,721 
502,705 

446,100 
443,355 
404,017 

328,900 
202,624 
137,606 

1,012,900 
696,522 
708,237 

110,400 
70,830 
58,700 

458,100 
392,456 
380,354 

5,822,600 
5,625,545 
5,919,673 


Analysis  of 
beets. 


Recovery  of 
sucrose.* 


I 


Perct. 


18.48 
18.35 


15.40 
15.00 


16.74 
16.95 


16.28 
16.37 


14.91 
15.51 


16.24 
15.89 


15.61 
16.05 


15.03 
14.90 


15.17 
15.09 


16.28 
16.30 


Perct. 


82.91 
84.13 


85.16 
85.79 


o4«o4 

8&39 


86.57 
85.22 


80.71 

81.131 


86.35 
83.36 


83.37 
84.79 


81.87 
83.67 


83.89 
84.74 


Perct 
12.96 
15.84 
16.15 

12.93 
13.39 
13.04 

13.10 
13.40 
13.84 

13.46 
13.91 
13.79 

11.49 
13.16 
13.86 

13.09 
13.06 
13.34 

11.65 
13.01 
13.75 

13.97 
11.34 
11.58 

13.08 
13.46 
13.07 

13.71 
13.60 
13.86 


PerctAPcrcL 


85.71 
88.01 


86.95 
86.98 


80.06 
81.65 


85.44 
84.94 


81.661 
82.91 


74.  S8 
83.33 


76.941 
79.44 


75.44 
77.73 


82.14 
83.30 


83.  M 
85.08 


2.64 
2.30 


3.01 
1.96 


3.34 
3.U 


XS7 
2.96 


2.73 
X65 


4.16 
2.66 


2.60 
2.80 


3.1 

3.; 


xn 


2.68 
X44 


1  Acreage  and  production  of  beets  are  credited,  as  in  former  reports,  to  the  State  in  which  the  beets 
made  into  sugar, 
s  Based  upon  weight  of  beets, 
s  Percentage  of  sucrose  (pure  sugar)  in  the  total  soluble  solids  of  the  beets. 

•  Percentage  of  sucrose  actually  extracted  by  factories. 

•  Percentage  of  sucrose  (based  upon  weight  of  beets)  remaining  in  molasses  and  pulp. 

•  Includes  3  factories  in  Washington,  3  in  Wyoming,  and  1  each  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mi]»> 
nesota,  and  Montana. 


f 
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Table  172. — Cane-Bugar  production  of  Louisiana,  1911-1918, 
[Figures  for  1918  are  from  returns  made  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  are  subject  to  revision.] 


Year  of 

Factories 
in  opera- 
tion. 

Sugar 
made. 

Average 
sugar 

made,  per 
ton  of 
cane. 

Cane  used  for  sugar. 

Molasses  made.i 

cane 
harvest. 

Area. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Production. 

TotaL 

Per  tan 
of  sugar. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Niimber. 
188 
126 
153 
149 
136 
150 
140 

Short  tons. 
352,874 
153,573 
292.696 
242.700 
137.500 
303.900 
243.600 
263,450 

Pounds. 
120 
142 
139 
152 
135 
149 
128 
132 

Acres. 

310,000 

197.000 

248,000 

213.000 

183,000 

221.000 

244.000 

Short  tons. 
19 
11 
17 
15 
11 
18 
15.6 

Short  tons. 
5,887.292 
2,162,574 
4.214,000 
3.199,000 
2,018.000 
4.072.000 
3.813.000 
3.996,000 

Oatlons. 

35.062,525 

14.302.169 

24.046.320 

17.177,443 

12.743.000 

26.154,000 

30.728.000 

Oatlons. 
90 
93 
82 
71 
93 
86 
126 

1  Figures  for  molasses,  1011-1014,  are  as  reported  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association;  figures 
for  later  years  as  reported  by  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Table  173. — Cane-sugar  production  of  Hawaii,  191S-1918. 
[Figures  for  1018  are  subject  to  revisioiL] 


Island,  and 

year  ending 

Sept.  30. 


Hawaii: 

1918... 

1917... 

1916. . . 

1915... 

1914... 

1913... 
Kauai: 

1018... 

1917... 

1916... 

1915.., 

1914... 

1913... 
Maui: 

1918. . . 

1917... 

1916... 

1015... 

1914... 

1913... 
Oahu: 

1918.. 

1917... 

1916... 

1915... 

1914... 

1913... 
Territory 
Hawaii: 

1918... 

1917... 

1916... 

1015... 

1914 . . . 

1913... 


Facto- 
ries in 
opera- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


23 
94 


9 
9 


Of 


7 
7 


7 
10 


46 
50 


Average 
length 
of  cam- 
paign. 


— 


Daps. 
171 
184 
179 
196 
174 
170 

162 
207 
191 
203 
214 
198 

231 
160 
168 
174 
167 
152 

193 
214 
179 
205 
188 
157 


184 
190 
180 
195 
183 
169 


Sugar 
made. 


Short 

toru. 

162,900 

232.140 

197.130 

240,300 

213.000 

197,213 

137,800 
119,218 
108,632 
115,700 
121.000 
100^340 

163,200 
147.765 
150.311 
100.300 
145.000 
134,830 

113,800 
145.550 
136.690 
129.700 
133,000 
124.152 


576,700 
644.663 
592,763 
646,000 
612.000 
546,524 


Cane  used  fbr  sugar. 


Area  har- 

Average 
yield 

vested. 

per 

acre. 

Short 

Acres. 

tons. 

52,700 

28 

62,700 

36 

52,627 

33 

50.800 

41 

51.000 

86 

53,600 

82 

21,400 

48 

35,400 

41 

31.393 

43 

31,000 

45 

31.600 

50 

30.800 

43 

33,100 

67 

33.600 

47 

19.911 

55 

19.800 

57 

19.400 

54 

19,700 

47 

32,600 

50 

33.300 

53 

31,489 

53 

31.600 

47 

30.700 

44 

30.500 

49 

119,800 

41 

123.900 

42 

115.419 

42 

113.200 

46 

112.700 

43 

114,600 

39 

Production. 


Short 

tons. 
1,496,000 
1.808.000 
1.713.759 
2.099.000 
1,854.000 
1^703,000 

1,037,000 

1.040,000 

927,970 

941,000 

1.089,000 

841^000 

1,315,000 
1,108.000 
1,098.247 
1,126.000 
1.064,000 
029.000 

1,005,000 
1.174.000 
1,119.448 
1,019.000 
903.000 
1.003.000 


4,855.000 
5.230.000 
4,859,424 
5,185.000 
4,900.000 
4.476.000 


Totol 

area  in 

cane. 


Acres. 
130,800 
100,300 
98.787 
100,200 


48,600 
51,300 
51,712 
49,200 


Avwage  extraction 
of  sugar 


Percent 
of  cane. 


50.300 
49,300 
51,897 
44,400 


47,100 
44.200 
43.936 
46,000 


376,800 
245.100 
246.332 
239.800 


PercenL 
10.87 
12.33 
11.50 
11.45 
11.49 
11.58 

13.30 
11.46 
11.71 
13.30 
11.11 
11.93 

13.33 
13.33 
13.69 
14.34 
13.76 
13.44 

11.32 
12.39 
12.21 
12.73 
14.73 
12.38 


11.88 
12.35 
12.20 
12.46 
12.49 
12.21 


Per 
short 
ton  of 
cane. 


Pounds. 
317 
245 
230 
229 
230 
232 

266 
220 
234 
246 
222 
230 

247 
267 
274 
285 
275 
260 

227 
248 
244 
255 
296 
248 


238 
247 
244 
240 
250 
244 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Table  175. — Sugar:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917. 

[The  following  kinds  and  grades  have  been  included  under  the  head  of  sugar:  Brown,  white,  ^yy^M, 
caramel,  chaneaca  (Peru),  crystal  cube,  maple,  muscovado,  parula.  The  foUowing  have  been  excluded: 
"Candy"  (meaning  confectionery),  confectionery,  glucose,  grai>e  sugar,  Jaggery,  molasses,  and  siruxk 
See  "  (ieneral  note,"  Table  93.] 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Coimtry. 


From — 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Barbados 

Belgium !.. 

Brazil 

British  Ouiana 

British  India 

China 

Cuba 

Dominican  Repub- 
lic  

Dutch  East  Indies. 

fr.':::::::::::::: 

France 


Average, 
1909-1913. 


Pounds. 

144 

1,097,659 

61,657 

308,952 

76,568 

212,393 

53,222 

29,867 

4,019,798 

184,703 

2,825,111 

16,171 

157,633 

413,795 


1916 
(prelim.) 


Pounds. 
891 


118,663 


25,555 


63,533 
269,983 
208,308 


1917 
(prelim.) 


Pounds. 
70 


289,925 


30,871 


57,296 


Country. 


From— 

(Germany 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique . 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Philippine  Islands. 

Reunion 

Russia 

Trinidad  and  To> 

bago 

United  Khigdom. . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Average, 
1909>19l3. 


1916 
(prelim.) 


1917 
(praiim.) 


Pounds. 

1,746,322 

76,270 

85,110 

452,510 

400,980 

293,472 

368,865 

83,316 

587,028 

87,510 

66,207 

660,878 


Pounds.     Pomidf. 


14,944,141 


'  '  '  1 

101,819 

626,923 

•••• ****** 

744,080 

463.  »M 

117,078 

129,618 

10,296 

2.430 

!...>...... 

IMPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


Into— 

Argentina 

Australia 

British  India 

British  SouthAfrica 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Egypt.. 

Finland 

France 

Italy 

Japan 


103,380 

162,465 

1,431,980 

60,517 
696,785 
169,931 
687,243 

43,627 

86,041 
100,153 
372,395 

18,499 
353,885 


66,930 
181,847 


7,385 
700,600 


689,472 


16, 4n 

110,510 

1, 160, 151 

166,849 

213,485 


363,127 


28,064 
794,118 


826,277 
"24*677 


123,964 


Into— 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Persia 

Portugal 

Singapore 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States  1 

Other  countries.... 

TotaL 


165,443 

125,924 

104,661 

218,703 

79.262 

163,220 

236,408 

8,707,211 

4,246,034 

1,027,604 


14,249,356 


17,382 
136,115 
136,824 


243,295 
2,966,034 
6,632,322 


ui^rr 


3.413,4M 


>  Not  including  receipts  from  Hawaii,  amounting  to  an  average  for  five  years  1909-1913  of  1,O69,650,7<98,  te 
191G  to  1,160,018,550,  and  in  1917  to  1,253,562,475  pounds,  and  from  Porto  Rico,  to  an  average  for  the  five 
years  190^-1913  of  642,628,376,  in  1916  to  907,373,407,  and  in  1917  to  942,439,176  pounds. 
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SUGAR— Continued. 

Table  176. — Sugar  production  of  undermentioned  countries,  campaigns  of  1915-16  to 

1917-18. 


BEET  BUOAR  (RAW). 


Country. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Country. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

NOBTH  AMERICA. 

XJDited  states! 

Short  tons, 

874,220 

19,758 

Short  tons. 
820,657 

Short  tons. 
765,207 

sirnoPB— 4»ntd. 
Koumanffi , 

Short  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Short  tons. 

C-AnAdft  * 

Russia 

1,609,485 

1,600,000 

1,373,400 

Sorhia. 

TotaL 

893,978 

Spain 

117,334 

140,340 

2,646 

131, 108 

flufoHAn 

EUROPE. 

1,212,530 
124,501 
143,199 
149,802 

1,895,956 
165,781 
263,826 

804,679 

684,219 

Switzerland 

Total 

OCIANU. 

Aufftralia 

1,984 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

5,915,500 

Pcnmarlr 

123,623 
204,405 

147,708 
220,752 

627 

2.182 

France  1 

o^?«Tiiany. .  r .  -  r . . . , , 

1.004 

Italy 

Grand  total.. 

Netneriandii  ^ 

"*287,*376 

• 

220,434 

6,810,105 

CANE  SUGAR. 


KORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States: 

137,500 

1,120 

502,763 

483,590 

16,534 

803,900 

7,000 

644,663 

610,800 

243,600 

2,000 

676,700 

*450,000 

EUROPE. 

Sniin 

4,700 

Louisiana 

Texas  * 

ASIA. 

British  India 

Formosa 

2,950,080 
353,930 

3,065,360 
604,972 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

3,616,480 
618,069 

Virgin  Island.s 

Cenlral  America: 

Japan 

BritishHonduras . 

Java 

1,781,987 
412,274 

1,797,811 
^,266 

Costa  Rica 

5,740 
49,261 
10,000 
71,6fiP 

9,397 

.41,664 

24,653 

6,538 

Philippine  Islands. 
Total 

399,033 

OufltmnalA 

Nicaragua. 

5,498,271 

56,115 

38,580 

AFRICA. 
Egypt 

West  Indies: 
British— 

Antigua 

Barbados 

91,104 

236,465 

tll2,000 

92,725 
239,199 

*ii4,oon 

39,536 

Mauritius 

249,887 

Jamaica.  -  , 

Natal 

•130,000 

St.  Christopher- 
Nevis 

Portuguese      East 
Africa 

St.  Lucia* 

Reunion 

Trinidad  and 
Tobago 

71,939 
3,398,385 

140,443 

89,256 

79,398 
3,421,597 

149,943 

35,690 

«56,769  ' 
4,020,160 

172,800 

30,864 

Total 

439,560 

Cnhft 

OCEAKU. 

Australia. 

Dominican    Re- 
public*  

French— 

179,788 
96,831 

336,000 

Ouadaloupe  * . . 

Fiji 

Total 

Total     cane 
sugar 

Total     beet 
and    oane 
sugar. 

l/fftrirfnIniiAt 

275,619 

Total 

5,093,895 

11,885,446 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

164,572 

92,669 

97,086 
*  302, 627 

Argentina 

18,606,601 

Braul 

Guiana: 

130,171 

113,848 

British* 

Dutch* 

Panuniay 

869 
277,780 

813 
280,000 

1,643 
280,000 

Peru 

Total 

573,392 

i  Refined  sugar. 


*  Unofficial  figures. 


•Exports. 
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X  TabU  176,  t39S-l»17 
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eludes  only  countrlta  for  wbfeli  reports  wera  given  in  Table  179. 

Table  178. — Bat  and  beet  tugar  production  of  undemuntiemtd  eountrie*. 


Factories 

••ssr 

a 

1)« 

sii»8d  for  sugar. 

\vBnft    ailTwUoi 

C«.l,7«.d,~. 

Anohur- 

Aie«Bo 

yield  p«- 

i«' 

u*ad. 

tdoef 

QMl. 

'"■laar^'; 

1 
1 

SB 

'SI 

258.780 
309.  SOS 

MB.aes 
1  in,  TBI 
m.U7 

17S,0WJ 

14S|*75 
123;fli3 

Biz:  WW 
3m:s.w 

a.77(r<ini 

«S;»i 
i,ow;of» 

14fl.BS8 
I29;.1ZT 

S*o«J«., 

8,023.678 
U,91l.3t» 

Prodiical. 

i;««o:sn 

M7.WI- 

lis 

WBrkti. 

«,4M,ZM 

flwBloei 

7.B6o,eiii 

«.53B,7ZS 

3.m.m 

1,«6.H8 

17.300, OCB 
B.BST.tTJ 

Pit  mf. 
17  6 

i>«ml< 

Belgium: 

Ferttm 

Denmarl": 

*= 

TS.BW 

J  4, 49 

7»,on6 

77,787 

7fl,oao 

AraHr- 
ttHid. 

'£S 

WW. MB 
fi34.230 
W2,78l 
IW.SOS 

I.ISO.BIS 

Tr..^: 

ii!m 

g.fiS 
H.73 

ii.a 

a«n.flry 

1B13-14 
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BUGAB— Continued. 
Table  178. — Btet  and  bttt  tugar  production  of  v.ndermeAtitmtd  countria — Continue  U. 


PtctoTlei 

raw. 

BeMouMdroraugar. 

Avwaxe  e.itracUon 
oliUEar. 

Country  »ndy»u. 

■s^f- 

ylSrt"^ 

Qmnllly 

Perc^t- 

too  of 
beats 

used. 

'"-Wu 

i 

I 

1 

MB 
Kl 
387 
193 

33i 

< 

01 

w 

i 

aiB',6ZB 

836,  ga 

lflS,S83 

1«;781 

310,947 

31s]t7S 
331,073 

3u;a3g 

3,074, iio 

i;88o;s93 

M,743 
102,ftSB 

la'.m 

ill 

EM, wo 

733;  «1 
T23,OS4 

tati.Kl 
765.307 

II 

138,5H 
14B',Mt 

iB9,asi 

136,  SM 
1,831.188 

ll74S',4M 

S,™ 

106.213 
IM,745 

78;«3 

m.m 

se.sie 

S;iS 

St>ant9tH. 
ie.70 

i'mi^tw 

1,423.236 
1,583,643 

1,878,803 
1,S>»,187 
3,338, 8E1 

3;i93;5T7 
1,756,1«4 

,«7,30B 
lias',  078 

rll 

933,083 

S3 

SI 
00 

00 

P.C.ofKt. 

ofbttli 

10.78 
11:3s 

S 

13.  M 

II 

S.V 

?:i 

13.  M 
10.17 

S 

Is 

II 

1  .81 

1  ^51 

1  .01 

la 

11.33 

11 

18.18 
15.27 

15.80 

11.81 

II 
II 

IMi-W  (prelim.)... - 

Spain: 

315 

United  StatM: 

sat 

308 
797 
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SnOAR— Contmued. 

Table  179. — Cant  and  oant  tugar  production  o/  untkmtentioned  amnbw. 


CouDtiTSad  ;<ar. 


Numbtr. 

Australia: 

Cuba: 

HawaU: 

i'!,. 

Japan: 

Bl»in: 

(') 

Bl»-W 

Cane  used  for  »i 


Shertlmi 
16S,T0 
138,61 
16^31 


2,m,x 

a,aBi,» 

2,88^42 


1,SM,1SB 
1,334,070 
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SUGAR— Continued. 
Table  180. — Sugar  beets:  Area  and  production  of  undermentioned  countries,  1915-1917. 


Country. 


NORTQ  AHKRICA. 


Unlteil  States. 
Canada 


Total. 


BUKOPE. 

AustrlA-Hungaiy: 

Aiutria 

Hungary 

Croafia^lavoDia 

Bosnia-Henegovina. . 


Total  Austria-Hungary. 


Belgium.... 
Bulgaria.... 
Denmark... 

England 

France* 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands. 
Roumania.. 


Russia: 

Russia  proper 

Poland 

Northern  Caucasia  (Kuban). 


Total  Russia,  European. 


^pain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 


Total , 

Grand  total. 


1915 


Acret. 
611,000 
18,000 


629,000 


1435,000 
266.000 


^ 


109,080 

&^^ 
79,000 

3,080 

908,000 

917,000 

123,000 

140,000 

34,000 


1,871.000 

(») 
11,000 


1,882,000 


79,  ( 


,000 
2,000 


Area. 


1916 


Acres. 
665,308 
15,000 


630,306 


(*) 


77,787 

151 

188.876 

123,066 

157,262 

30,411 


1,635,000 


134,212 
1,977 


1917 


Acres. 
664,797 
14,000 


678,797 


76,020 


120,091 


Production. 


1915 


Short  tons. 

6,511,000 

141,000 


6,652,000 


2,743,000 


910,000 

1,6^,000 

1,639,000 

1,889,000 

204,000 


(*) 


856,000 
28,000 


1916 


Short  tons. 

6,228,000 

71,000 


6,299,000 


(«) 


m. 


11,351 

2,105,283 

1,486,231 

2,115,093 

(») 


s 


(«) 


829,912 
22,046 


1917 


Short  tons. 

5,960,377 

117,600 


6,097,977 


972,965 


1,236,781 


1  Galida  and  Bukowina  not  included. 

*  No  official  statistics. 

•  Exclusive  o(  invaded  area,  in  whidi  115k900  acres  were  under  sugar  beets  in  1914. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SIRUP. 

Table  181. — Maple  sugar  and  sirup  production,  1909,  1917,  and  1918. 

[Figures  for  1909  are  from  the  United  States  census;  all  others  are  based  upon  re]>orts  from  field  agota 

and  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.] 


State  and  year. 


Maine: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

New  Hampshire: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Vermont: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Massachusetts: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Connecticut: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

New  York: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Pennsylvania: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Maryland: 

1918 

1917 

1909 
West  Vlrgima:* 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Ohio: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Indiana: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Michigan: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Wisconsin: 

1918 

1917 

1909 

Total  13  States: 

1918 

1917 

1909 


Trees  tapped. 


Number. 
290,000 


255 
252 

870 
800, 
792; 

5,500 
5,100 
5,585 

273 
256 
256 

13 
12 

6,236 
5,724 
4,948, 

1,220 
1,130 
1,298: 

74 
68; 
79 

105 
86 
»7 

2,660 
2,418 
3,170, 

700 
637 
742 

930 
641 
986 

425 
340 
449 

19,298 
17,466 
18,672 


000 
764 

000 
000 
147 

000 
000 
632 

900 
000 
501 

500 

000 
296 

000 
000 
784 

000 
000 
005 

800 
000 
658 

000 
000 
274 

000 
000 
828 

000 
000 
586 

000 
400 
737 

000 
000 
727 

200 
400 
939 


Sugar  made. 


Poundf. 
46,400 
42,350 
15,388 

556,800 
537,600 
558,811 

6,237,000 
5,626,300 
7,726,817 

182,600 
182,700 
156,952 

8,900 

6,600 

10,207 

3,732,000 
2,255,000 
3,160,300 

993,000 

988,800 

1,188,049 

179,500 
161,800 
351,908 

147,000 
151,700 
140,060 

558,600 
536,800 
267,592 

238,000 
48,000 
33,419 

364,600 
229,000 
293,301 

26,500 
72,000 
27,199 

13,270,900 
10,838,660 
13,920,003 


Sirup  made. 


ChOlofu. 
52,200 
48,700 
43,971 

147,900 
142,800 
111,500 

664,100 
552,600 
409,953 

50,800 
50,800 
53,091 

3,900 
2,900 
4,236 

1,755,000 

1,486,000 

993,242 

440,000 
370,800 
391,343 

15,000 

9,500 

12,172 

27,500 
18,200 
31,176 

1,093,900 
1.051,300 
1,323,431 

367,800 
296,600 
273,728 

379,900 
175,900 
309,003 

107,300 

81,000 

124,117 

4,906,300 
4,286,100 
4,040,953 


Average  per  trw. 


Ab  sugar.  As  simp. 


Poundt. 
1.6 
1.7 
1.45 

2.0 
2.1 
1.83 

2.10 
1.97 
1.98 

3.15 
3.30 
2.27 

3.0 
3.5 
3.65 

3.85 
3.47 
3.34 

3.7 
3.5 
3.33 

4.0 
3.6 
6.64 

3.6 
3.5 
4.0 

3.5 
3.7 
3.42 

3.4 
3.8 
2.99 

3.80 
3.55 
3.48 

3.06 
3.13 
3.36 

3.73 

X58 
2.4$ 


(TdUtt. 

.a 
.u 

.5 

.i 

.T 
3 


.ii 


.'I 
.? 

.# 

.c 

> 
.1 

.& 
.» 

.c 

X 

.1: 
.s? 

r 


Note.— These  13  States  produced,  in  1909, 99  per  cent  of  the  maple  sugar  crops  of  the  United  St»t»«^ 
98.4  per  cent  of  the  maple  sirup. 

Table  182. — Maple  sugar  and  sirup:  Farm  price,  ISth  0/ month,  1913-1918. 


Date. 

Sugar  (cents  per  pound). 

Sirup  (dollars  per  galloo) 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1 

Feb.  15 

18.8 
20.5 
22.5 
22.6 
22.0 

14.7 
14.7 
16.3 
16.2 
15.9 

12.6 
13.4 
13.9 
13.6 
13.7 

11.6 
12.5 
12.9 
12.3 
12.4 

ii'4* 
12.5 
12.3 
12.2 

12.2 
12.6 
13.0 
12.3 
12.1 

1.58 
1.76 
1.80 
1.85 
1.85 

1.22 
1.30 
1.33 
1.34 
1.33 

1.08 
1.11 
1.17 
1.16 
1.16 

1.06 
1.10 
1.10 
1.07 
1.U 

1.10 
l.W 
1.U 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

June  16 

_^ 

Statistics  cf  Sorghum  for  Sirup  and  of  Tea. 
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SORGHUM  FOR  SIRUP. 

Tablb  183. — Sorghum,  far  sirup:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  hy  States,  1917  and 

1918, 


SUte. 


Viridnia 

West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

WiaesoaiD 

MhuMsoCa 

Iowa. 

Missouri 

Nebrasi^a 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee , 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Utah 

Total.... 


Acrasa. 


1918 


Acres. 
10,000 

5,400 
44,000 

8,500 
14,000 

200 

6,000 

13,000 

9,600 

2,300 

1.500 
4,000 

21,600 
3,000 

10,000 

33,300 

22,500 

123,200 

8,400 

600 

8,800 

7,600 

16,000 

200 


372,600 


1917 


ACTtM, 

4,000 
4,900 

37,000 
8,600 

13,000 

300 
4,000 
6,700 
8,900 
1,800 

1,200 

2,500 

30,000 

200 

7,000 

35,000 

25,000 

192,000 

10,400 

400 

8,600 

7,600 

17,000 

200 


Yield  per 
acre. 


1918 


92 
86 
95 
80 
91 

120 
67 
76 
80 
70 

103 
80 
70 
70 
47 

86 
98 
77 
80 

86 

52 
83 

60 
96 


415,200 


78.4 


1917 


OaU. 
88 
94 
92 
86 
96 

142 
86 
83 
85 
65 

87 
95 
96 
84 

78 

90 
105 

88 
108 
120 

70 

85 

95 

160 


Prodtiction  of 

simp 
(000  omitted). 


1918 


GaOoru. 
920 
459 

4,180 
680 

1,274 

34 
402 
900 
768 
161 

154 
320 
1,512 
210 
470 

3,823 

2,070 

9,486 

672 

53 

458 

251 

960 

19 


90  3  I    29,224 


1917 


QoUons. 
352 
461 

8,404 
740 

1,153 

38 
344 
556 

756 
117 

104 

238 

1,920 

17 

646 

8,10 

3,625 

16,896 

1,123 

48 

602 

646 

1,615 

82 

37, 472 


Ayerace 
farm  price 
per  gallon 

Dec.  1. 


1918 


Ct9. 

105 

130 

99 

97 

89 

87 
140 
140 
140 
140 

145 
135 
115 
125 
108 

114 
88 

76 
71 
90 

95 
94 
95 
96 


1917 


Ctt. 
88 
94 
78 
76 
73 

72 
103 
101 

95 
106 

107 
97 
82 
90 
84 

80 
69 
60 
62 
60 

73 
74 
66 
70 


Farm  value 

De?.  1 
(000  omitted). 


1918 


Dollars. 
966 
551 

4,138 
660 

1,134 

31 

563 

1,360 

1,075 

336 

233 
432 
1,739 
262 
608 

8,217 

1,822 

7^114 

477 

47 

436 

336 

912 

18 


959  I  60.5 


28,035 


1917 


DoOars. 
310 
433 
2,656 
563 
841 

30 
354 
563 
718 
138 

111 

331 

1,574 

16 

450 

3.520 

1,811 

10,138 

584 

39 

439 

478 

1,066 

22 


26,056 


TEA. 

Table  184. —  Tea:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917, 

("Tea"  includes  tea  leaves  only  and  excludes  du£',  sweepings,  and  yerha  mati.    See  ''General  note," 

Table  93.] 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Country. 


From— 

British  India. 

Ceylon 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies 
Formosa 


Average, 

1909- 

1913. 


1916 

to 


Pounds^  Pounds. 

267,887 
189,016 
197,997 

46,675 

23,040 


204,672 

'20,*  iio" 


1917 
(pre- 
lim.) 


Pounds. 


140,342 
'36,'i69 


Country. 


Average, 
1909- 
1913. 


1916 
Ihn.) 


1917 
(pre- 
lim.) 


From— 

Japan 

Singapore 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


Pounds. 

35,823 

3,575 

6,991 


770,604 


Pounds. 
46,273 


Pounds. 


98911*— TBK  1918- 


-41 
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TEA— Continued. 
Table  184. — Tea:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917 — Continaed. 

IMPORTS. 


Country. 


Into— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

British  India. 

British  South  Africa 

Canada 

ChUe 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Fiance 

French  Indo-China.. 


Average, 
1909- 
1913. 


Pound*. 
3,890 

35,442 
3,424 
8,002 
5,544 

37,927 
3,506 

18,890 
6,742 
2,806 
3,295 


1916 


Pounda. 

3,349 

40,764 


6,479 
36,678 
30,944 


5,830 


1917 


Pounia. 


8,734 
62,145 
25,259 


Country. 


Into- 

Oennany. 

Netherlands. 

New  Zealand 

Persia 

Russia 

Singapore 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

TotaL 


Average, 
1909- 
1913. 


Poviufo. 

8,964 

11,383 

7,542 

9,446 

167,704 

6,009 

293,045 

98,897 

34,294 


756,761 


1916 
(pre- 
Um.) 


P<mjti».  PowniL 


1917 
(pro- 
liffl.) 


18,045 
7,962 


172,843  K 


302,416  ; 

104,767     136,  ?Bi 


Table  185. — Tea:  Wholesale  price  per  pound,  on  New  York  market,  191S-191S. 


Date. 


1913. 


Jan.-Jtme. 
July-Dec. 


1914. 


7an.-June. 
July-Dec. 


1916. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 


1916. 


Jan.-June. 
July-Dec. 


1917. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Jan.-June.. 


July 

Aujrust 

September. 

October 

Nov^omber. 
December. 


July-Dec. 


January. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1918. 


Jan.-June. 


Aujnist 

Sepi  ember. 

OcloWr 

Novem)>er. 
December . 


July- Dec. 


Foochow,  tair 
to  fine. 


I 


Or*. 

12 
12 


12 
12i 


16 
17 


174 
17} 


CU. 
22 
22 


22 
22 


22 
22 


21 
21 


17J 

17 

17- 

17 

17 

17$ 


21 
21 
21 
26 
26 
26 


17)1    26 


22i 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2(;) 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


Ct$. 


Foranosa,  fine 
to  choice. 


2 


Ct3.\  CU.\  Cts 


24 
24 


24 
23 


23 
23 


33 

23 


39. 
39 


39 
39 


39' 
39! 


39 
39 


Japan,  pan- 
fired. 


2 


Ct9. 

13i 
13) 


124 
12} 


18 
18 


16 
10 


3 


35 
28 


30 
38 


35 
40 


35i 
35 


23 
23 
23 
23 
28 
25J 


23 


39' 
39 
39 
39 
39 
60 


60 


16 
16 
17 
18 
22 
21 


22i     27 


2f>i 
2<.i 
2»»i 
2«.i 
2».J 
2*>i, 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


26  8 

2»i  S, 
2»i.  Ht 
2t>.S 

2l).8 
2f».  H 


40 

CO 

40 

^ 

40 

60 

40 

60 

40 

eo 

40 

00 

40 

(iO 

16 

21 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 


35 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 


CU. 


36 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


India,  orange 
pekoe. 


> 


Ct». 
181 

181 


184 
18j 


24 


24 

28 


28 

29) 

34 

39 

46 

42 


CtM. 

24 
21 


21 
27 


CU. 


2H 


40 
39 
41 
40 
40 
40 


32 


30 
30  • 


30) 

35 

42 

47 

47 

47 


Ceylon,  onofi 
ptkoe. 


CU. 


47 


43 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 


40 
40 
•10 
40 
40 
35 


2»H|     27     2«».  V     S.'i 


60  50.0 

24 

40 

00 

50  0 

24 

40 

GO 

50  0 

24 

40 

GO 

.SO  0 

24 

40 

GO 

50  0 

24 

40 

GO 

4H.5 

2S 

40 

'   CO 

49.8 

24 

40 

1^ 

HI 


31 
34 


34 

28 


38 

39) 

34 

39 

61 
46 


2( 
S4 


34 


30 
31 


30' 


30 
35 
42 
63 
53 
41 


> 
< 


Cb. 


^        53 


41 
43 
43 
40 
40 
40 


801 

fiOi 
8» 


32  0 
.32.0 
32.0 
32.0 
32.0 
32.5 


JulV 2'.^,     'MW   ^J  5      3.^ 


2-^ 
?» 
21» 
2U 
29 


'M^[  29.  H 

.31  »i'  y*.  H 


3nV 
.30  \ 
3(»i 


29.8 
2*.»-H 
2^1.8 


35 
3.') 
31. 
3t. 
3»i 


GO  47,5 

W  47.5 

(lO  47  9 

GO  48  0 

60  48  0 

G(»  4S  0 


2t'i      30i    29.8     35  1       GO    47.8 

111'' 


25 

40 

28 

40 

28 

45 

28 

45 

28 

45 

28 

45 

1  ^ 

45 

32.1 

.33.9 
34.0 
35. 9 
3G.  5 
3G.  5 
3G  5 


40 
40 
40 
40 
35 
36 


46  '  42.6     38 


45 
46 
46 
60 
60 


35  I    50     42.8 


42.5:    38 


42.6 
42.6 
44.1 
42.6 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
SO 


42  5 
42.6 
t'^  6 
42.5 
42.5 
42  5 


35.6     36 


60     4^5 


38 

3<i 
36 


36 


3d 
3i> 

30 
J6 
36 

36 


US  At 
46  tl  ^ 

451 4n 

45  41  S 

«  ♦!* 
4&I  Ml 


50!  41 


Statistics  of  Coffee. 
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COFFEE. 


Table  186. — Coffee:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917, 

Cnie  item  of  oaflee  comprises  unfaulled  and  hulled,  roasted,  ground,  or  otherwise  prepared,  but  Imitatioxi 
or  "suzrogate''  coffee  and  chicory  are  excluded.    See  "  General  note,"^TaDle  93.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


Ckxmtry. 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

Country, 

Average 
1909-19ia 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

jFVoni — 
"Ri^lplHm .......... 

Pounds. 

33,626 

1,672,282 

27,780 

104,398 

27,515 

64,148 

85,951 

61,943 

8,263 

48,991 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

■FVwii— 

Netherlands 

Nicftfagua 

Pounds. 

189,288 

19,033 

62,830 

4,700 

44,251 

m,326 

52,022 

Pounds. 

147,748 

23,044 

78,829 

Pounds. 

Brazil 

1,724,741 

1,402,787 

British  India 

Salvador 

Colombia 

Singapore 

Costa  Rica 

87,137 

U^tedStatesi 

Venezuela 

38,279 

50,062 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Guatemala 

Other  countries 

Total 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

2,608,347 

Mexico 

IMPORTS. 


Into— 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary... 

Belgium 

British  South  Africa 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 


28,125 

128,304 

111,738 

26,445 

24,906 

33,102 

15,664 

28,624 

245,752 

399,965 

68,278 

283,633 


32,838 


28,905 


16,640 

16,388 

837,308 


107,948 
196,238 


29,944 


16,843 


98,830 


Into— 

Norway , 

Russia 

Singapore , 

Spain , 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


29,309 

26,073 

6,000 

29,316 

74,486 

25,029 

28,581 

907,899 

103,377 


2,614,506 


63,211 
9,801 


36,210 


43,883 
29,021 
1,166,888 


32,901 


40,186 


1,286,524 


(Mefly  from  Porto  Rico. 
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OIL  CAKE  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 
Tablb  ISS.^OU  cake  and  oH-cake  meal:  International  trade^  calendar  years  1909-2917. 

[The  class  called  here  ''oil  cake  and  (^-cake  meal"  inclades  the  edible  cake  and  meal  remainincafter  mak- 
ing oil  from  such  products  as  cotton  seed,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  com,  etc.    See ''  (Jeneral  note/'Table  93.) 


EXPORTS. 
[ODD  omitted.] 


Country. 

Average, 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

Country. 

Average, 
190^1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 

(prcUm.) 

From— 
Argentina 

Pounds. 

42,587 
124,873 
155,373 
268,648 

51,370 
147,468 

15,777 
161,624 
476,863 
525,108 

Pounds. 
39,913 

Pounds. 

From— 
Italy 

Pounds. 

55,115 

33,764 

319,819 

1,453,413 

161,796 

1,704,124 

83,814 

Powndt. 
83,453 

Ptmmds. 
22,885 

Austria-Hungary. . . 
Beleium 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia 

British  India. 

160,630 

8,857 

1.951,125 

Canada. 

81,707 
113,330 

18,309 
149.199 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

China 

735,053 

Denmark 

185,731 
248,495 

181,434 

France 

5,681,538 

Germany t  t  t  - 

IMPORTS. 


Jnio— 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Beielum 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dutch  F.Bst  Indies.. 

Finland 

Franco 

Germany 

Italy 


53,673 

543,648 

7,752 

1,002,  n29 

2,"^»'J 

35,333 

288,968 

1,686,416 

10,550 


14,730 
127,177 


4,150 


885 


3,348 


28 


Into— 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


189,868 
707,116 

55,112 
346,754 

69,353 
790,865 

31,757 


5,812,003 


144,847 

461,341 

74,964 


68,447 
636,136 


«A,544 


ROSIN. 

Table  189. — Rosin:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917. 

{For  rosin,  only  the  resinous  substance  known  as  "rosin''  in  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is 

See  **  Oeneral  note,"  Table  93.) 

EXPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


Country 

Average,       1916 
1909-1913.   (prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

1 

j          C^juntry. 

Average, 
1909-19ia 

1916 

(prnUm.) 

WI7 

(preiim.) 

From— 

Austria-Hungary... 
Belgium 

Pounds. 

2,205 

32,H30 

11K,2*<6 

50,110 

10, 423 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

From— 
Spain 

Pounds. 

20,073 

655,530 

1,568 

Pounds. 
23,663 

515,848 

Pound*. 
90.  "Ol 

United  Stater. 

Other  countries 

Total 

4I7,6H 

France 

71.777 

(•<>rmin  V 

(^Tveoe 

050,381 

N^f  hprlAn<1.«t . 

59,366 

Statistics  of  Rosin  and  Turpentine. 
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ROSIN— Continued. 
Tablb  189. — Roiin:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917 — Continued. 

IMPORTS. 


CJountry. 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(preUm.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

Country. 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

/nto— 
ArEontina 

Poundi. 

32,719 

13,724 

75,705 

47, 163 

36,905 

0,171 

X5,506 

7.410 

4,123 

3,236 

15,039 

6,027 

2,432 

233,100 

Pound*. 
35,996 
10,658 

Pounds. 

Into— 
Italy 

Pourtds. 

34,171 

10,073 

73,991 

6,732 

5,004 

68,i29 

1,162 

1,827 

4,983 

166,075 

18,734 

Pounds, 
43,915 
30,182 

Pounds. 
45,482 

Australia 

Japan 

.....*.... 

AustriikUuxiearv. . . 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Beltdum 

11,074 

2,054 

Brazil 

40,714 

Roumania 

British  India 

Russia 

58,109 

Canada 

28,882 

33,S73 

Serbia 

Chile 

Spain 

375 

7,  S;-)2 

184,985 

198 

Cuba 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom... 
Other  countries 

Total 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies. . 

Finland 

9,630 
707 

France 

900,441 

(iprmiuiy      , ,  . 

TURPENTINE. 


Table  190. —  Turpentine  (spirits):  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917. 

["  Spirits  of  tiuT>entine ' '  includes  only  "  spirits  "  or  "  oil ' '  of  turpentine  and,  for  Russi&^skipUlar:  it  excludes 
crude  turpentine,  pitch,  and,  for  Russia,  terpentin.    See  "  Qeneral  note,"  Table  93.] 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Country. 


From— 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands . . . 
Russia 


Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913. 


1916 
(pre- 
lim.) 


QaUons. 
1,144 
2,594 
460 
2,750 
2,322 


Oallons. 


991 


4 
5 


1917 
1^0 


OalUms. 


Country. 

Aver- 
age, 
190^ 
1913. 

1916 
(pre- 
Um.) 

1917 
(pre- 
lim.) 

jProw— 
Spcdn 

Gallons. 

1,156 

-  17,868 

649 

OaUons. 
1,144 
9,544 

Oidlons. 
1,260 

l/nited  States 

6.529 

Other  countries 

Total 

28,943 

IMPORTS. 


Into— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-Himgary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Chile 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 


554 

564 
2,581 
1,932 
1,175 

198 
9,368 

940 
3,998 

500 
677 

t 

1,185 

1,039 

754 
6 

702 

InUy— 

New  Zealand 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries . . 

Total 


178 
273 
134 

466 
7,782 

i,a57 


31,200 


158 
160 


455 
6,937 


/ 
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INDIA   RUBBER. 

Table  191. — India  robber:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917, 

(Figures  for  India  rubber  include  ''indte  rubber/'  so  called,  and  caouteHoue,  cattdko,  jehe  ( Fern),  kuU  (Mflx< 
ico).  horrachaf  massarandubT^  manffabeira.  manieobaf  aorva,  and  tninga  (Brazil),  gomekutuk  (I>utch 
Indies),  cjura,  set  mmbi  (V'enezuda).    See ''  (General  note,"  Table  93.] 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


•    (Country. 

Aver- 
1913. 

1916 

(pre- 

Ifm.) 

1917 
(pre- 
lim.) 

Country. 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913. 

1916 
(pre- 
lim.) 

1917 
(pre- 
Um.) 

From — 

Pounds. 
5,6.0 
7,766 

20,749 
8,395 

84,938 

10,963 
7,679 
1,640 

21,616 
3,937 
3,797 
9,844 
2,393 
2,740 

Poundt. 

Poundi. 

From — 
Kameran 

Pound$. 
6,409 

14.262 
7,172 
6.030 
1,087 
6,843 
3,054 
3,995 
7,313 

13,736 
772 

28,936 

Poundt.'Potts^ 

Beigium  Kongo 

Mexico 

'Relgtuni . ,  T  - ." 

KAthArlftnrls ,  , 

Bolivia 

Peru 

6,197 

Brazil 

69,433 

74,912 

Sen^^l 

Ceylon 

Rineaporft . 

Dutch  East  Indies 

[ 

Nigeria 

Ecnador 

837 
6,367 

N^^  Sembiian 

Perak 

f^hmgo*" 

France 

French  Quian.^ 

French  Kongo 

Veneiuo'a 

Germany ..." 

Other  countries 

Total 

Gold  Coast 

Ivory  coast 

280,064 

IMPORTS. 


Into—  . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 


6,696 
26,891 

3,946 
32,704 
42,004 

5,381 
n,822 


986,797 
39,122 


11,728 


13,641 


13,608 


Into— 

Russia 

I'nited  Kingdom 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total , 


19, 131 

43,141 

100,180 

12,424 


17,804 

59,941 

270,090 


405.  CM 


Statistics  of  Silk. 
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SILK. 

Table  192. — Production  of  raw  silk  in  undermentioned  countries,  1913-1917. 
[Estimates  of  the  Silk  Merchants'  Union  of  Lyons,  France.] 


Country. 


Western  Europe: 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

Austria 

Hungary.... 


Total. 


Levant  and  Central  Asia: 

Broussaand  Anatolia 

Syria  and  Cyprus 

f'  ther  Provinoes  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 


Turkey  in  Europe  i . 

Salonikland  Aorianople 

Balkan  States  (Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and 

Roumania) 

Greece,  Saloniki,!  and  Crete 

Caucasus 

Persia  (exports) 

Turkestan  (exports) 


Total. 


Far  East: 

Cniina— 

Exports  fk'om  Shanghai 

Exports  from  Canton , 

Japan- 
Exports  ftom  Y(^ohama 

British  India- 
Exports  from  Bengal  and  Cashmere 

Indo-Cnina— 

Exports  from  Saig(m,  Haiphong, 
etc 


1913 


Pounds. 

7,804,000 
772,000 
181,000 
331,000 
271,000 


9,359,000 


1914 


Pounds. 

8,950,000 
893,000 
161,000 
388,000 
278,000 


1915 


10,670,000 


1,025,000 

1,080,000 

298,000 

187,000 


298,000 
408,000 
849,000 
463,000 
496,000 


761,000 
948,000 
242,000 
132,000 


386,000 
309.000 
794,000 
176,000 
187,000 


5,104,000 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


12,709,000 
6,063,000 

26,720,000 

249,000 

26,000 


45,767,000 


60,230,000 


3,935,000 


9,116,000 
4,233,000 

20,922,000 

75,000 

35,000 


Pounds. 

6,349,000 
287,000 
121,000 
187,000 
143,000 


7,087,000 


386,000 

772,000 

143,000 

66,000 


220,000 
243,000 
276,000 
77,000 
110,000 


2,293,000 


1916 


Pounds. 

7,963,000 
485,000 
198,000 
187,000 
143,000 


1917 


Pounds. 
6,217,034 
451,948 
154,323 
187,393 
143,300 


8,976,000        7,153,998 


386,000 

772,000 

143,000 

66,000 


220,000 
243,000' 
276,000 
77,000 
110,000 


2,293,000 


12,087,000 
4,068,000 

26,466,000 

192,000 

29,000 


34,381,000 


48,986,000 


42,792,000 


52,172,000 


10,340,000 
5,346,000 

29,43»,000 

254,000 

7,000 


2,292,807 


10,251,492 
5,061,654 

34,061,410 

231,485 

11,023 


45,378,000       49,637,064 


56,647,000      59,063,860 


1  Prior  to  1913  Turkey  in  Europe  included  the  Vilayet  of  Saloniki,  which  now  belongs  to  Greece. 
Table  193. — Total  production  of  raw  sUh  in  countriee  mentioned  in  Xoble  192, 1900-1917. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1900 

Pounds. 

40,724,000 

42,393,000 

41,368,000 

39,981,000 

45,195,000 

41,513,000 

1906 

Pounds. 

46,106,000 

48,634,000 

£3,087,000 

54,035,000 

54,002,000 

54,167,000 

1912 

Pounds. 
59,447,000 
60,230,000 
48. 986. 000 

1901 

1907 

1913 

1002 

1908 

1914 

1903 

1909 

1915 

52,172,000 
56,647,000 
59,083,860 

IQOi 

1910 

1916 

1905 

1911 

1917  (preliminary). 
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WOOD  PULP. 
Table  134.— Wood  jndp:  Itatmational  trade,  taUndar  ytari  1909-1917. 

[All  kiDda  of  pulp  [lom  wood  have  beeo  tslcCD  for  this  IKm,  but  no  pulp  made  from  oUar  flbraoiBl 


See  "  QenerU  note,''  Table  93.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000  omitted.) 

^ 

Country. 

."^^fs. 

(prelim.) 

(preBm.) 

Counlrj- 

I9«^^ 

(prelim.)- 

{pilin.1 

Auslito-Hungsry . . 

Pmnit. 

»3,I3» 

POXBi.. 

From- 

Pounit. 
1, KB.  013 

7S,4M 

P«m4*. 

P«Mil 

Uniteil  Blatea 

OtbMcounlrias.... 

Total 

to'.fM 

xa,m 

1,IK3,«IT 

N^y 

i,&a,w 

891,887 

1,938,507 

IMPORTS. 

Into- 

M,018 
1 10,  MS 

11 

TB.SBO 

iH,aei 

4a,m 

Into- 

11 

»4,»M 

ssS'^';: 

UnltcdKinjidoul... 

United  BtalS 

Other  countries.... 

Total 

M.7W 
l>7,'s» 

m,m 

ss 

43.330 

t,  816,983 

1 

LIVE  STOCK,  1918. 

FARM  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

Table  195. — Live  stock  in  priTidpal  arid  other  countries, 

[Latest  census  or  other  official  flnires  available,  with  comparison  for  earlier  years.    Census  returns  are  in 

italics;  other  official  figures  are  in  roman  type.] 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


United  States: 
On  farms.. 


Not  on  farms 

Alaska  (on  farms  and 

not  on  farms) 

Hawaii  (an  farms  and 

not  on  farms) 

Porto  Rico  (on  farms 
and  not  on  farms). . . 
Virgin  Islands: 

On  farms 

Not  on  farms 

Algeria , 


Argentina.. 


Australia. 


Austria-Hungary: 
Austria 


Hungary. 


Croatia-Slavonia . 


Bosnia  •  Herzego- 
vina. 


Date. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jon. 


1,1919 
1,1918 
1,1917 
1,1916 


Jon.     1, 1915 

Apr.  15,  WW 

do 


Jan  1,1910 
Apr.  IS,  WW 
do 


Nov.     1,1917 

du 

Dec.  31,1912 
Sept.,  1910 
Sept.,  1905 
Sept.,  1900 
Sept.,  1895 
June  1, 1911 
Map  1,1908 
May,       1895 

1888 

Dec.  3U1916 

Deo.  3U1915 

Dec.  31,1914 

Dec.  31,1910 

Dec.  31,1905 

Dec.  31,1900 

Dec.   31,1895 

1800 


Belgium. 

Brazil.... 
Bulgaria. 


Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Apr., 

rrb. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Sfay 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 


SI, 1910 
St, 1900 
SI, 1890 

SI, 1880 

1913 

S8,1911 

«?,  1895 

188i 

H,  Wll 

31,1895 


1910 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


31,1013 

SI,  1910 
SI,  1895 
31, 1880 

1916 
191S-15 

St,  WW 
St, 1905 
3 1, 1900 
31, 1898 


» No  official  statistics. 


Cattle. 


Thoii' 
aand. 
67,866 
67,422 
63,617 
61,920 
58,  .329 
ei,80A 
1,879 

1 

149 

316 

18 

(») 

1,107 

1.128 

1,067 

993 

1,121 

85,887 

89,  tU 

81,708 

8t,968 

10,450 

9,924 

11,051 

11,745 

8,528 

8,640 

11,767 

10,300 

9,169 
9,611 

8,eu 

8,58i 
6,04s 


Buffa- 
loes. 


Tkoih 
tand. 


i88 


1 

0) 

162 


6,184 
6,830 
4,879 
1,135 

009 


1,300 
1,S49 

1 
1 

1,880 
1,4^1 

1,38.^ 

2<, 

SO, 

962 
705 

1,603 
1,6% 
1,596 

« Reindeer. 


Swtne. 


ThOVr 

mind. 
75,587 
70,978 
67,453 
67,766 
64,618 
68,188 
l,tS8 

(») 
31 
106 


( 


?H 

109 

91 

82 

84 

8,901 

t,40{ 
653 

394 

1,007 

760 

862 

1,026 

1,015 
950 
823 
891 


6,438 
4, 683 
3,660 

8,788 

6,825 

6,4^9 

1,164 
883 

687 

668 

1,412 

1,494 
1,163 

648 
17,329 
18,399 
6i7 
465 
368 
468 


Sheep. 


Thou- 
sand. 
49,863 
48,603 
48,483 
48,625 

49,  aw 

S8,U8 
391 

(•) 

77 
6 

1 

(•) 

8,338 
9,042 
9,063 
6,724 
7,802 
43,886 
67,384 

74,  SW 

66,706 

76,669 

69,706 

78,600 

92,  (M7 

74,541 
70,603 
90,690 
97,881 

8,m 

8,621 
S,t87 

3,841 

6,560 

7,698 

7,687 

10,695 

850 

596 
8,499 

3,831 

0) 

185 
836 

S65 

7,205 
10,653 

8,6Sf 
8,151 
7,015 
6,868 


Goats. 


Thoth 
tand. 


8,916 
115 

(») 


8 
1 

z,Tn 

3,990 
4,030 
3,563 
3,545 
4,386 
3,947 
8,749 

1,894 


4  262 


1,393 

0) 

818 
841 

0) 

6,920 
10.049 

1,469 
1,384 
1,405 


•  Less  than  500. 


Horses 


Thou- 
sand. 
21,534 
21,555 
21,126 
21,159 
21.195 
19,83S 
3,183 

8 

88 
68 

8 

(») 

221 

230 

221 

202 

217 

8,384 

7,638 

4fU7 

4,*34 

2,441 

2,395 

2,521 

2,166 

1,675 

1,610 

1,680 

1,522 

1,803 
1,716 
1,648 

1,483 

2,005 

8,001 

1,997 

311 

888 

831 

287 

317 

878 

878 

6,065 
7,889 

478 
638 
496 


Mules.    Asses. 


Thou- 
sand. 
4,925 
4,873 
4,639 
4,593 
4,479 
4,8W 
870 


(•) 


Thou- 
sarid. 


9 


8 

(») 
192 
192 
174 
147 
142 
666 
486 
886 


417 


«8 


07 


81 
80 
17 


(*) 


0) 


// 

7 


0) 


106 
17 


(•) 


(•) 


1 


271 
276 
278 
263 
287 
860 
885 
198 


W 


63 
48 
41 


60 

1 

16 

1 

18 

88 
83 
3 

8 

6 


0) 


3,222 

3,^8 


It 

12 

9 

8 


117 
188 
10 


% 


*  Dec.  31, 1913. 
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Table  195. — hivt  »toek  in  principal  and  other  countriei — Continued. 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTKIES-Conllnofd. 


ChDMn  (Korea).. 


Bulla-' 

Iota. 

■ 

a'  "s 

to.m 

s.imr 

to.esi 

Un 

i.im 

l»,3St 

»«■ 

la.aw 

is,i»i 

300 

•TT.lll 

IBOO-l 

•7.M7 

•1.I2S 

rf« 

t  343 

(') 

^ 

') 

Jan 

SiaHetics  of  Farm  Animals  arid  Their  Products. 

Table  195.— LtM  ■loei'tn  pfinn^<W4J«lteP(»un<rM»— eoBtinaed.- 
PBINCIPAL  C' 


usilBti  Emrilri-: 


j.^ 

fw 

IS; 

«w 

SSG 

«5 

IT 

^f, 

*S 

iJ2 

M57 

»;j 

^  ,gg 

3.HU 

l< 

oil 

3,'Ar; 

f'710 

1,9SS 

I3 

S5B 

RU 

«w 

S95 

5 

3 

(•) 

11,348 

{!) 

?! 

in 

1 

; 

m 

Tie 

'  L099  Una  too. 
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Table  195. — Live  stock  in  principal  and  other  countries — Continaed. 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES-Continued. 


Coontry. 


Sweden. 


Switzerland. 


Turkey,      European 
and  Asiatic 


Union  of  South  Africa. 


United  Kingdom. 


Uruguay. 


Date. 


June 
June 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
May 

June, 


1,1917 
1,1916 

31. 1914 
31, 1913 
81,1910 
31,1905 

1900 
1890 
19, 1918 
19, 1916 
21,1911 
to,  1906 
19, 1901 

1913 
1912 
1910 
1905 

31. 1915 
31, 1913 

7,1911 
1904 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1910 
1916 
1908 

1900 
1860 


Cattle. 


Thou- 

tand. 

3,020 

2,913 

2,761 

2,721 

2,748 

2,550 

2.583 

2,399 

1,530 

1,616 

J, US 

l,m 

1,S40 

2,398 

rr 

M 


6,797 

S,600 

12,311 

12, 3S2 

12, 451 

12, 171 

12,185 

11,765 

7,803 

8,19S 

€,8t7 
S,6Si 


Buffa- 
loes. 


tand. 


»273 
>226 
>232 
2288 


164 


Swine. 


Thtm- 

sand. 

1,030 

1,065 

1,015 

968 

957 

830 

806 

645 

364 

6U 
670 
649 
666 

31 

73 

176 

196 


1,082 
679 
2,809 
3,008 
3,616 
3,795 
3,953 
3,561 


180 
9 


'i 


Sheep. 


Thtm- 

wtd. 

1,344 

1,198 

993 

988 

1,004 

1,074 

1,261 

1,351 

225 

17$ 

161 

tlO 

219 

0) 
27,095 
27,662 
23,614 
31,434 
35.711 
90,667 
16,S2S 
27,063 
27,867 
28,850 
28,276 
27,964 
31,166 


26,986 

18,609 
1,990 


Goats. 


Thou- 
sand. 
136 
132 

77 

71 

60 

67 

80 

87 

365 

S68 

341 

set 

366 

0) 

20,209 

21,283 

16,411 

8,918 

11,521 

11,703 

9,771 

277 

209 

293 

243 

242 

243 


20 

20 
6 


666 

661 
618 


Mules. 


Tkcu- 
mnd. 


Thtm- 


JS  I. 


s 


f') 

fM 
(') 

0) 

0) 


1 
I 
i 
f 
f 


337 
SIS 
Ml 


OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


Azores  and  Madeira 
Islands 

Mar. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Mar. 

1900 
1911 

1911 
1913 

31,1916 
1915 

31,1914 
1915 
1915 

31, 1916 

31,1916 

89 

98 
0) 

0) 

87 
1,369 

38 
0) 

2 
88 

3 

1 

Basutoland 

4S7 
321 

O) 

Bechuanaland     Pro- 

tectorate  

368 
1.760 

4 

Bolivia 

British  Guiana 

98 

14 

70 

229 

711 

63 

0) 
35 

22 

90 

4,546 

1^ 
183 

1 

4 

468 

626 

62 

750 

70 

80 

274 
119 

2 

0) 
43 
201 

ft 

Cevlon 

1.501 

(») 

Chile 

1,944 

3,036 

333 

3,962 

63 

200 

Colombia 

1( 

H 

IS 

Costa  Rica 

60 

0) 

660 

0) 
0) 

f  *^ 

Cuba 

■  J 

Cyprus 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  East  Indies: 

* 

1913 
1905 

0) 
0) 

0) 
(0 

Java  and  Madura. 

4.' 

•86 

(») 

Other  possessions. 
Dutch  Guiana 

449 

447 

<M 

East   Africa   Protec- 
torate  

Mar. 
Dec. 

31,1915 
1916 
1915 
1914 
lOI.S 
1914 

11H4 
1914 
1907 

i9n 

31,1915 
1913 
1913 
1911 

900 

493 

8 

4 

59 

400 

215 

0) 
515 

4 
9 

1^ 

6,566 
688 
691 
112 
2 
150 

0) 

r 

0) 

383 

6,440 

555 

6 

4,030 
363 

0) 

^^12 
140 

0) 

2 

34 

4 

1 
7 
3 

(«) 
0) 

4 

0) 
116 

(») 
16 
68 

0) 

631 

Egypt 

Falkland  Islands 

Faroe  Islands 

Fiji 

French  Guiana 

,,^_». 

0) 

0) 
709 

0) 

103 
6 
8 

180 

0) 
0) 

0) 

French  Indo-China: 
Annani, ,  - .  - , 

0) 

242^ 

Cochin-China 

Gambia 

109 
8.1 

67 

26 

517 

23 

Guam 

( 

i 

Guatemala 

ft'iO 
3,9 
2r 

Gorman  East  Africa. . 

94 

... 



(») 

S 

Germans.  W.Africa.. 
Honduras 

1 

a 

14 

S 

»  No  oiUcial  statistics. 


» Reindeer. 


<  Less  than  600. 
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Table  195. — Live  stock  in  principal  and  other  countries — Continaed. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES-Continaed. 


Country. 

Date. 

Cattle. 

Buffa- 
loes. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Ooats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Iceland «. 

1914 

1916 

Dee,  SUtdn 

Thou- 
sand. 
25 
115 

lot 

Tftott- 
sand. 

Thou- 
sand. 

Thou- 
sand. 
585 

11 

6 
300 

19 

t 

^290 

664 

98 

Thou- 
sand. 
1 
250 

10 
200 

20 

57 

1,266 

285 

17 

1 

131 
5 
609 
(») 

Thou- 
sand. 
47 

Thou- 
sand. 

Thou- 
sand. 

Jamaica 

47 

21 

Luxemburg .......... 

V6.'9i2 

1S7 
544 

4 

17 

51 

t7 
It 

19 
3 

0) 

0) 

Madagascar 

Dec.  31,1916 

Mar.  31,1916 

1915 

MalU 

5 

9 

Mauritioa 

Ai 

i 
108 

'\ 

t8 

(•) 
15 

/ 

43 

0) 

'\ 

(•) 
2 

(•) 

Morocco: 

Western 

1916-17  i    1.030 

286 

Eastern 

1015-16 

1911 
1908 

1916 

1016 

1911 

1906 

Jan.     1,1916 

1914 

Mar.  31,1916 

1913 

1914 

Apr.  SO,  1916 

1914 

1912 

'  22 
S9 

0) 

Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

^% 

Nyasaland  Protector- 

ate  

82 

24 

30 

t 

423 

0 

^\ 

10 

1 

1,618 

30 

SOO 
21 

n 

Panama 

200  1 

Rhodesia 

srjQ 

SO 

Salvador 

284 
2,337 

"a' 120* 

74 

105 

2 

1 

">5 
5/ 

(») 
191 

0) 

0) 

S  Jam 

0) 

Straits  Settlements. .. 

^  40  '...'..... 

35 

IS 

(') 

Swaxiland 

100 

250 

2 

Togo  • 

65 
13 

0) 

6t2 

(')          (') 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Tunis 

5       (i) 
15            84 

Uganda  Protectorate  > 

845 

678 

(»)          (•) 

Venezuela  ..**«.««.«.. 

2.004    

•  177 

1,667 

89           313 

>  No  official  statist  i(s. 


s  Zebus. 


>  Less  than  500. 


Table  196. — Hides  and  skins:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917. 

prhis  table  sives  the  classification  as  found  in  the  original  returns,  and  the  summary  statements  for  ''All 
countries '^represent  the  total  for  each  class  only  so  far  as  it  is  disclosed  in  the  original  returns.  The 
following  kinds  are  included:  AlUgator,  buffalo,  calf,  camel,  cattle,  deer,  goat  and  kid,  horse  and  colt, 
kangaroo,  mule  and  ass,  sheep  and  lamb,  and  all  other  kinds  except  furs,  bird  skins,  sheepskins  with 
wool  on,  skins  of  rabbits  and  nares,  and  tanned  or  partly  tanned  hides  and  skins.  Number  of  pounds 
computed  from  stated  number  of  hides  and  skins.] 

General  NoTE.—SubstantiaUy  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  the 
world  export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among  sources  ofdi^^agreement  are  these:  (1)  Dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  covered  in  the  ''year"  of  tne  various  countries:  (2)  imports  received  in  year  sub- 
sequent to  year  of  export;  (3)  want  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  countries;  (4)  dilTerent 
Sractices  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  (5) 
ifTerent  practices  of  recording  reexported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods  of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  clerical 
errcvrs,  which.  It  may  be  assumed,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports,  and  the  imports  given  are  Imports  for  consumption  as  far  as  It  Is 
feasible  and  consistent  so  to  express  the  (acts.  While  there  are  some  Inevitable  omissions,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  dupli(»tions  because  of  reshipmenta  that  do  not  appear  as  such  in  official  reports. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  Import  figures  refer  to  imports  for  consumption,  when  available,  otherwise  total 
imports,  less  exports,  of  "foreign  and  colonial  merchandise."  Figures  for  the  United  States  include 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  * 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Country. 


From — 

Argentina 

Aiistna-Uungary. . 

Belgium 

Draul 

British  India 

Canada 

China 

Chosen  (Korea)... 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Eg>'pt 

France 

Cermany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


Average, 
1909-1913. 


Pourtds. 

293,951 
79,266 

117,213 
83,251 

169,857 
45,409 
72,751 
4,944 
14,292 
21, W8 
16.708 
10,754 

131,042 

152.373 
48,427 
41,013 
67,636 


1916 
(Prelim.) 


Pounds. 
271,816 


108,763 


3ts000 
65,522 


7,554 
25,029 


7,010 
23,124 


1917 
(PreUm.) 


Pounds. 


78,030 


34,000 
07,614 


r29 


Country. 


From — 

New  Zealand 

Peru 

Russia 

Singapore 

8p^ 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union     of    South 

Africa 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other  countries. . . 

Total 


Average, 
1909-1913. 


Pounds. 
25,577 

6.194 
96,351 

6,435 
17,457 
24,130 
22,866 

50,937 
38,100 
25,432 
71,107 
9,7f4 
225, 838 


1916 
(Prelim.) 


1917 
(Prelim.) 


1,991,133 


Pound*. 

27,919 

Pounds. 

6,884 

11,119 

11,054 

6,076 
58,387 

47,005 

14,668 

11,332 

• 
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Table  196. — Hides  and  shins:  International  trade,  i^lendar  years  1909-2917 — Gontd. 

IMPORTS. 
[000  omitted.] 


Coontry. 

Average 
1900-1918. 

1916 
(Prelim.) 

1917 
(PreHm.) 

Country. 

Average 
1909-1913. 

1916             1917 
(Pream.)  (Prefim.) 

Into— 

Aiwtria-Hmigary . . . 
Bolidam ,  - 

Pounds. 

87,568 

180,930 

20,377 

46,820 

0,842 

10,717 

155,666 

440, 19» 

6,770 

63,528 

6,321 

73,601 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Into— 
Norway 

Pounds, 

13,978 

.     6,803 

7,223 

110,142 

9,332 

19,119 

25,662 

107,360 

614,248 

64,396 

Pounds, 
9,849 

Powmdt, 

Portugal    ... 

Bridsh  India 

RoiiTnania    

OtfiAda 

47,135 

31,872 

Russia 

430 

f)fii<nark . . . .      , 

SineaDore 

rtntend  

8,254 
77,931 

Spam 

21,736 

as,  497 

PreiMw  

Sweden 

Clflniiany    . . .  a  a  x . . 

United  Kingdom... 

Umtcd  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

132,916 
726,671 

631,  OM 

Italy 

78,006 
19,464 
13,076 

39,807 

i.^~  J • 

Jaiiui 

Nttterfnndfl  . 

1,950,521 

Table  197. — Meat  and  meat  'products:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1911-1917. 

EXPORTS. 
I  Figures  for  1914-1917,  inclusive,  are  subject  to  revision.] 


Cx|»orting  country  and  clas- 
sification. 


rork.. 


TotaL 


AiiffCralia:^ 

Beef 

Mutton... 

Pork 

Other 


Total. 

Delffhim: 
Iteaf.... 
Pork... 
Other.. 


Total 127,057,000 


<'a 


lieaf.... 
Mutton. 
Pork.... 
Other... 


Total. 
China: 

BMf.... 

I'ork.... 
Other... 


Total. 


Denmark: 

Beef 

Mutton.. 
Pork.... 
Oth*-... 


T«tal. 


Average, 
1911-1913. 


Pounds, 
940,289,080 
148,457,000 
O.OOO 

84,694,000 


1,173.4.59.000 


301,882,000 

149,9:>H,000 

6,294,000 

49,009.000 


507,143,000 


1,577,000 

1«, 254, 000 

109.226,000 


1914. 


Pottn^. 

939,809,000 

129,3H4,000 

779,000 

80,284,000 


1,150,256,000 


1915. 


Pounds. 
915,072,000 

77,250,000 

2,304.000 

111,031.000 


1,105.657,000 


419,326,000 

193,264,000 

2,755,000 

71,266,000 


686,611,000 


0,448,000 

4H,000 

47,694,000 

6,a51.000 


60,211.000 


19,039,000 
1,056,000 

80,16S,000 
9,81H,000 


110,081,000 


8,787,000 

7.679,000 

48,218,000 

64,684.000 


18,538,000 
11,30«,000 
25,2.56,000 


55,102,000 


146,863,000 

38,344,000 

902,000 

18,431,000 


204,540,000 


1916. 


Pound9. 

1,050,051,000 

113,136,000 

3,381,000 

150,534,000 


1917. 


Poundt, 
l,OS7.6e»,0Q0 

87,iS7.aao 

4.0J4,«i 
266,(^4.  «i 


1,326,102,000     l,425,5i».nRi 


307.545,000 

66,813,000 

2,720,000 

33,472,000 


410,550.000 


30,095,000 

83,000 

156,556.000 

16,361,000 


46,120,000 

188,000 

211,616,000 

10,785.000 


203.695.000         268,718,000 


15,151,000 
12,785,000 
31,302,000 


59,238,000 


43,485,000 

344,000 

297,174.000 

26,273,000 


40,800,000 
14.066.000 
46,227,000 


101.008,000 


367,276,000 


1  Year  beginniUK  July  1, 1914;  and  subsequently. 


84.3IC.CW 

aa.742.n« 

20,ia».\sv 


339.44Z0m 


a3.77^.«» 


121.17R.ac> 
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Table  197. — Meat  and  meat  products:  International  trade j  calendar  years  191 1-1917- 

Continued. 

EX  PORTS— Continued. 


Exporting  country  and  clas- 
sification. 

AveraRc, 
1911-1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Netherlands: 
Bocf 

Pound*. 
326,176,000 

17,212,000 
139,916,000 

14,008,000 

Pounds. 
348,718,000 

19,894,000 
196,420,000 

16,212,000 

Pounds. 
446,395,000 

25,150,000 
144, 5r/),  000 

18,048,000 

Pounds. 

Pounca. 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

New  Zeabnu: 
Beof 

407,402,000 

583,244,000 

634,143,000 

80.543.000 

125,530,000 

280,324,000 

605,000 

10,738,000 

146,851,000 

302,218,000 

1,363,000 

15,019,000 

62,720,000 

251,245,000 

1,179,000 

12,833,000 

Mutton 235;509;d00 

Pork 1,049,000 

Other 9.437.000 

Total 

336,538,000 

417.197.000 

465,451,000 

327,977,000 

Russia: » 
Boof 

32,000 

3ft5,000 

28,871,000 

23,907,000 

72,000 

105,000 

19,515,000 

13,326,000 

1,047,000 

125,000 

5,704,000 

3,206,000 

Mutton 

.  Pork 

1,011,000 
4,406,000 

Other 

Total 

53,175,000 

33,018,000 

10,062,000 

5,417,000 

Boef 

17,285,000 

100,000 

19,445,000 

2,937,000 

18,377,000 

152,000 

33,618,000 

5,500,000 

35,035,000 

54,000 

42,518,000 

11,621,000 

10,952,000 

2,000 

31,787,000 

4,638,000 

Mutton 

Pork 

. 

Total 

39,707,000 

57,737,000 

89,228,000 

47,379,000 

United  Kingdom: 
Beof 

27,595,000 

i:>.s20,ooo 

7^S10,vi00 

22,415,000 

12,759,000 

101,917,000 

19,551,000 
13,842,000 
89,917,000 

10,790,000 
10,8S6,000 
69,331,000 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

United  States: 

117.22.1,000 

137,091,000 

123,310,000 

81,007,000 

1 

213,722,000 

4,146,000 

1,019,561,000 

40,004,000 

160,756,000 

3,847,000 

828,290,000 

30,526,000 

534,766,000 

4,231,000 

1,371,100,000 

41,830,000 

391,442,000 

5,258,000 

1,453,966,000 

19,491,000 

401,923,000 

2,857,000 

1,300,415,000 

25,869,000 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

1,277,523,000 

1,023.419,000 

1,951,927,000 

1,870,157,000 

1,731,064,000 

Other  countries: 
Beef 

11,615,000 

516,000 

15,566,000 

50,894,000 

1 

Mut  ton 

Pork 

,                                                        j 

Other 

1 

Total 

! 

87.621,000 

1 

All  countries: 

1,979,446,000 

5.%,0S5,000 

1,615,332,000 

1 

Mutton 

Pork 

1 1 

Other 

Totil 

1      547,648,000 

)                                                                                                  1 

1                                                            

—  _ —  — 

4.699,111.000 

I 

*  For  IW>,  exports  o\  er  Kuropean  frontier  only. 
08011**— IBK  1018 42 
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Table  197. — Meat  and  meat  products:  International  trade,  calender  years  1011—1917— 

Continued. 

IMPORTS. 


Importing  cotintry  and  clas- 
sification. 

Average, 
1911-1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

Austria-Hungary : 
Beef 

Poundi. 
12,983,000 
14,338,000 
21,948,000 

Ponndi. 

Poufuf«. 

Pounds.            Poundt. 

Pork 

1 

Other 

:::::::::::::::i;::;::::;:::::: :: 

k                   -  •  -  - . 

Total 

49,260,000 

1              1 

: 

Belgium: 
Beef 

6,034,000 

22,232,000 

150,854,000 

■ 

Pork 

Other 

r 

••••*••■•••••-•,••»••-•-••-«•-•  •••••*.. 

Total 

179,120,000 

1 

Brazil: 
Be«»f 

47,990,000 

6,103,000 

920,000 

9,116,000 

4,962,000 

508,000 

Pork 

Other 

:::::::::;:::::i::::::: 

Total : 

64,013,000 

14,581,000 

1 

1 - - 

Canada: 
Beef 

3,091,000 

4.717,000 

29,189,000 

6,330,000 

3,532,000 

4,194,000 

13,001,0(50 

4,212,000 

5,623,000 

2,906,000 

25,270,000 

3,870,000 

9,783,000 

2,786,000 

94,113,000 

42,494,000 

19.434  mi 

Mutton 

2,nrTk  <ii> 

Pork 

12<*,<*I7  tip 

Other 

2x.Vs^  (U) 

Total 

43,327,000 

24,939,000  1        37,678,000 

149,176,000 

17H  49i  am 

Cuba: 
Beef 

37,822,000 

41,000 

85,973,000 

4.525,000 

27,760,000 

52,000 

89,195,000 

3,981,000 

22,656,000 

66,000 

96,8a5,000 

4,862,000 

42,2n,000 

13,000 

104,444,000 

6,438,000 

Mu  t  ton 

Pork 

Other 

•-'•'' 

Total 

128,361,000 

120,988,000 

124.378.000 

163,166,000 

Germany: 
Beef 

212,160,000 

1,046,000 

265,666.000 

80.886,000 

Mutton 

1 , 

Pork 

Other 

1                                

Total 

559.748.000 

1 
_l 

■   . . 

Italy: 
Beef 

131,000 
74,861,000 
29,627,000 

108,000 
61,868,000 
11,550,000 

215,000 
78,055,000 
80,267,000 

Pork 

, 

Other 

**       **•-•—. 

Total 

104,619,000 

73,526,000 

158,527,000 

1 

*                   -         -         -        -                                    4 

Netherlands: 
Beef  and  veal 

256,296,000 

76,000 

88,143,000 

15,349,000 

203,066,000 

49,000 
41,904,000 
14,043,000 

187,097,000 

10,000 

61,265,000 

8,698,000 

Mutton 

Pork 

.....................        .        .        .        ..,. 

1 

Other 

1 

Total 

359,864,000 

259,052,000         247,060,000 

Norway: 
Beef 

20,203,000 

9,751,000 

12,460,000 

21,098,000 
11,173,000 
14,219,000 

26,600,000 

11,348.000 

6,048,000 

30,797,000 

18,823,000 

7,222.000 

30Lss^mr 

Pork 

14.141   ft* 

Other 

S7  IIA  IM* 

Total 

42,414,000 

46,490,000 

42,996,000 

66,642,000 

«B^m,a» 

Russia: » 

Beof 

Other 

Total 

2.216,000 
128,682,000 

603,000 
97,567,000 

78,000 
32,634,000 

847,000 
3,682,000 

130,898,000 

98,250,000 

32,712,000 

3.920,000 

1 1916  figures  are  for  over  European  frontier  only. 
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Tablb  197. — Meat  and  meat  produet$:  IntemaHonai  trade^  calendar  years  1911-1917— 

(Continued. 

DCPORTS-Continiied. 


Importliig  ooimtry  and  olas- 
siflcation. 

ATorage. 
1911-19131 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

1917. 

Spain: 
^eef 

P<mni9, 
966,000 
553,000 

36,456,000 

P<mnd$. 
24,000 
368,000 
34,526,000 

P<mnd9. 
80,000 
1,760,000 
29,477,000 

Pwjkndt, 
160,000 
6,881,000 
24,458,000 

Pottfidf. 
167,000 

Pork 

1,050,000 

Other 

24,696,000 

Total 

37,974,000 

34,918,000 

31,317,000 

30,499.000 

25,913,000 

Bwwien: 
Beef 

12,912,000 
1,218,000 
6,736,000 
3,349,000 

17,312,000 

622,000 

6,009,000 

3,450,000 

19,202,000 

116,000 

9,833,000 

6,622,000 

15,877,000 

26.000 

6.572,000 

2,435,000 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

24,215,000 

27.353,000 

35,773,000 

24,910,000 

Switzerland: 
Beef 

9,052,000 
21,976,000 
25,298,000 

4,544,000 
11,034,000 
10,802,000 

6.990,000 
8,765,000 
5,582,000 

6,354,000 
6,646,000 
5,251,000 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

56,326,000 

26,380,000 

20,287,000 

18.^1,000 

United  Kingdom: 
Beef 

1,413,965,000 
508,657,000 
919,794,000 
124,530,000 

1,490,483,000 
589,233,000 
988,328,000 
133,912,000 

1,669,573,000 
533.936,000 

1,186,132,000 
138,403,000 

1,471,188,000 
412,202,000 

1,261,082,000 
113,993,000 

Pork 

3,a'i6,94«,000 

3.201,956,000 

3,528,044,000 

3,258,465,000 

United  States: 
Beef 

17,668,000 
185,000 
171,000 
096,000 

258,349,000 

19,876,000 

26,835,000 

499,000 

120,308,000 

11,879,000 

5,496,000 

98,000 

40,421,000 

17,235,000 

1,171,000 

4,000 

27,628,000 

Mutton 

5,624.000 

Pork 

2,821,000 
13,000 

Other 

Total 

18,720,000 

305,550,000 

137,781,000 

58,831,000 

36,086,000 

Beef 

68,773,000 

9,310,000 

56,704,000 

27,412,000 

Mutton 

Pork 

162,199,000 

1 

] 

* 

All  ootmtries: 
Beef 

2,122,252,000 
615,250,000 

1,601,190,000 
660,321,000 

Mutton.. 

Pork 

Other 

) 

Total 

5,008,013,000 

1 

1        ■    ■          ;■ 

YearbooJc  ofihe  Department  tfAgncuUvrt. 
HORSES  AND  UULBS. 


<a  are  MtlDUtei  of  tb« 

mban  of  th«  pr~ececlln^7«[/ eioeiit  tint  a  icvtaad- 
(siimaiee  wnenever  new  census  data  ara  available.  It  ihoald  also  . 
ElvingnumbenuioE  Apr.  is,  is  not  strlctl;  oami»nble  wlUi  tcnncc ' 


culture.    EsUmat(«  araumben  are  obtalnsiJ  b;  applying  eelimaltd  psmnUecaotinciwrmlaaH 

.1 .j^t_ V ..V J, ^  tlmt ,  r«vta«l4a«l)  ued  Ic*  vf^l^T*nH 

.    It  ahcnld  also  b«  obserred  that  Ihs  ecnsux  of 


isao,  cimut,  June 


KO.HS 

8.TM,000 

1,342,000 

71,14 

8l»,039,000 

BLM 

114.STa,M 

s,93£,ina 

1I,HO,000 

M.44 

fl«7,BM,000 

1,731,000 

08.70 

i30,ait.aa 

12,078,000 

71  57 

880,813, mo 

3,053,000 

TB«D 

11,057,000 

»7,0O 

»4I,RK,000 

a,  307,  MO 

77.88 

I7S.MT.fl» 

iio.Wi,«a 

15,114.000 

33  07 

45. 3S 

103,3M.I« 

10,745,000 

S3.W 

885,M0,000 

M.S7 

ia,va.mi 

2,880,000 

3Sl,Mi:kM 

IR,  710,000 

80.72 

1.910,800,000 

4,133,000 

""■" 

i9,m,iis 

108. 03 

3, 142,  £34,000 

130.30 

SDa.ouv<» 

x,m,im 

111,40 

3,150,081,000 

US.« 

Hl^x^ 

4.035,000 

m.m 

«.7W.«» 

1  EstlmatesafnumbeniBvlMd,  bated  ot 
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HORSES  AND  MULES— Continued. 

Table  199. — Horses  and  mules:  Number  and  value  on  farms  Jan,  i,  1918  and  1010, 

by  States, 


State. 


Maine 

Now  Hampsliire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Comiecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Vircinia 

WestVlr^a... 
North  Carolina.. 
Soath  Carolina. . 


Georgia. 
Florida. 
Ohio.... 
In  iina. 
Illinois.. 


Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa...... 

Missouri.. 


N<tfth  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

TCfinsM 

Kentucky 


Tennessee. . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana . . 
Texas , 


CJahoma. 
Arkansas.. 
Montana.. 
Wyoming. 
Colorado.. 


Now  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


Uorscs. 


Number 

(thousands] 

Jan.1— 


Average 
)lptice  per  head 
Jan.  1— 


1019 


1918 


United  States. 


137 
42 
8S 
54 

81 

44 

578 
89 

578 
35 

171 
3C9 
194 
181 
82 

131 

62 

891 

829 

1,467 

GM 

C94 

950 

1,567 

1,040 

S.'iO 

827 

1,019 

1,153 

439 

3-^7 
155 
256 
213 
1,164 

744 
267 
557 
230 
419 

261 

136 

148 

75 

276 
303 
303 
435 


21,534 


10^ 

43 

88 

57 

8 


1154. 
145.00 
139.00 
157.00 
159.00 


1919 


45 
590 

90 
500 

30 

171 
365 
196 
187 
80 

130 

62 

900 

837 

1,467 

678 

708 

950 

1,583 

1,040 

842 

811 

1,049 

1,142 

443 

350 
153 
253 
307 
1,212 

737 
272 
50fi 
215 
399 

272 

135 

145 

76 

265 
300 
300 

468 


21,555 


00{$163.00 
151.00 
144.00 
163.00 
155.00 


1918 


164.00 
139.00 
143.00 
124.00 
93.00 

104.00 
109.00 
101.00 
146.00 
180.00 

156.00 
120.00 
107.00 
103.00 
100.00 

10").  00 

109.00 

98.00 

95.00 

92.00 

W.OO 
80.00 
87.00 
94.00 
104.00 

116.00 

128.00 

113.00 

97.00 

78.00 

83.00 
93.00 
84.00 
77.00 
91.00 

62.00 
71.00 
83.00 
62.00 

89.00 
92.00 
83.00 
91.00 


96.48 


161.00 
145.00 
153.00 
126.00 
87.00 

102.00 
104.00 
lOG.OO 
140.00 
156.00 

145.00 
127.00 
112.00 
105.00 
103.00 

118.00 
117.00 
105.00 
104.00 
97.00 

102.00 
95.00 
101.00 
104.00 
101.00 

103.00 

IIQ.OO 

100.00 

93.00 

77.00 

04.00 
97.00 
98.00 
82.00 
97.00 

62.00 
71.00 
89.00 
77.00 

99.00 

108.00 

98.00 

98.00 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars)  Jan.  1— 


Mules. 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 

Jan.  1— 


1919 


16, 
6, 


12, 

8, 
1, 


,478 
090 
332 


478 


372 


7,216 
80,343 
13,727 
71,672 

3,220 

17,784 
40,221 
19,594 
26,426 
14,760 

20,436 

7,998 

95,337 

85,387 

146,700 

69,930 
75,640 
93,100 
14S,8e5 
95,680 

79,050 
66,160 
91,263 
108,382 
45,656 

41,412 
19,840 
28,928 
20,061 
90,792 

61,752 
24,831 
46,788 
17,710 
38,129 

16,182 
9,t>5G 

12,284 
4,650 

34,564 
37,876 
26,967 
30,585 


1918 


17,601 
6,493 

12,672 
9/291 
1,240 

7,245 
85,550 
13,770 
74,340 

3,133 

17,443 
37,960 
20,776 
26,180 
12,480 

18,850 

7,874 

100,800 

87,885 
151, 101 

79,414 

82,836 

99,750 

164,632 

100,880 

85,884 

77,045 

105,949 

118,708 

44,743 

38,150 
17,748 
25,300 
19,251 
03,324 

69,278 
36,384 
49,588 
17,630 
38,703 

16,864 
9,585 

12,905 
5,775 

26,235 
32,400 
29,400 
45,864 


1919 


i:i8 


6 

4 

48 
0 

25 

66 

12 

208 

104 

344 
35 
28 
94 

147 

4 

3 

6 

68 

374 

9 

16 

109 

360 

331 

378 
304 
316 
164 
792 

388 

315 

5 

4 

31 

30 
9 
3 


4 

301 
10 
63 


104. 24  2, 120, 700  2, 246, 970  4, 925 


Average 

price  per  nead 

Jan.  1— 


1919 


6 
4 

48 
6 

25 

65 

12 

310 

185 

334 
34 
37 
95 

150 

4 

3 

6 

69 

367 

9 

16 

118 

380 

324 

373 
389 
307 
156 

808 

280 

292 

5 

4 

30 

19 
9 
2 
3 

4 

19 
10 
66 


$139. 00  $159. 00 
167.00  174.00 
129.00  138.00 
123.00  115.00 


4,873 


133.00 
138.00 
115.00 
176.00 
306.00 

200.00 
177.00 
117.00 
125.00 
125.00 

106.00 
111.00 
110.00 
113.00 
116.00 

107.00 
99.00 
109.00 
114.00 
127.00 

140.00 
157.00 
139.00 
145.00 
115.00 

110.00 
123.00 
99.00 
10  >.  00 
107.00 

92.00 

112.00 

78.00 

72.00 

98.00 
108.00 

93.00 
125.00 


1918 


Farm  value 

(thousands 

of  dollars) 

Jan.1— 


1919 


1018 


135.59 


124.00 
128.00 
116.00 
167.00 
102.00 

181.00 
172.00 
118.00 
119.00 
120.00 

119.00 
117.00 
111.00 
116.00 
113.00 

121.00 
109.00 
113.00 
118.00 
122.00 

131.00 
141.00 
124.00 
135.00 
107.00 

114.00 
125.00 
105.00 
101.00 
108.00 

89.00 

108.00 

82.00 

80.00 

105.00 
117.00 
102.00 
115.00 


834 

6G8 

6,192 

732 

3,325 

9,108 

1,380 

36,608 

39,964 

68,800 

6,195 

3,276 

11,750 

18,375 

424 

333 

660 

7,684 

43,384 

963 

1,5S1 

11,8S1 

23,C40 

29,337 

38,920 
47,728 
43,924 
23, 7!  0 
91,080 

31,080 

38,745 

495 

424 

3,317 

1,840 

1,008 

156 

216 

392 
3,160 

930 
7,875 


954 

696 

6,634 

690 

3,100 

8,320 

1,393 

35,070 

35,520 

60,454 

5,848 

3,186 

11,305 

18,000 

476 

351 

666 

8,004 

41,471 

1,069 

1,744 

13,334 

33,040 

37,328 

35,763 
40,749 
38,068 
21,0SO 
86,456 

31,920 

36,500 

525 

416 

3,340 

1,601 
973 
164 
340 

420 
2,223 
1,030 
7,590 


128.81,067,767,627,079 
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HORSES  AND  MULES-^Continued. 
Table  200. — Prices  of  horses  and  mules  at  St.  Louis,  1900-1918. 


Tear  and  month. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917. 
January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 


Horses  good  to 
choice,  draft. 

Mules  16  to  16} 
hands. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

$140.00 
150.00 
160.00 
160.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
140.00 
165.00 
165.00 
165.00 
200.00 
175.00 
160.00 
150.00 

$190.00 
175.00 
185.00 
185.00 
200.00 
225.00 
225.00 
225.00 
2tt).00 
225.00 
240.00 
23.5.00 
240.00 
250.00 
220.00 
225.00 
225.00 

$90.00 
110.00 
120.00 
120.00 
135.00 
120.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
130.00 
150.00 
150  00 
160.00 
160.00 
120.00 
120.00 
135.00 

$150.00 
165.00 
160.00 
175.00 
200.00 
210.00 
215.00 
250.00 
200.00 
225.00 
275.00 
275,00 
285.00 
280.00 
250.00 
275.00 
275.00 

150.00 
160.00 
160.00 
190.00 
190.00 
175.00 

240.00 
2^.00 
260.00 
270.00 
285.00 
265.00 

150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
175.00 

275.00 
270.00 
270.00 
270.00 
270.00 
275.00   , 

Year  and  month. 


1917. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year,  1917 

1918. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year,  1918 


Horses  goodLto 
choice,  draft. 


Low. 


$160.00 
150.00 
160.00 
160.00 
160.00 
160.00 


165.00 


160.00 
185.00 
190.00 
195.00 
225.00 
230.00 
230.00 
230.00 
230.00 
230.00 
150.00 
130.00 


199.00 


High. 


$250.00 
235.00 
220.00 
220.00 
220.00 
220.00 


245.00 


200.00 
220.00 
235.00 
255.00 
250.00 
280.00 
280.00 
280.00 
280.00 
280.00 
185.00 
160.00 


242.00 


Mules  16  to  10} 
hands. 


Low. 


$175.00 
175.00 
200.00 
200.00 
190.00 
200.00 


172.00 


200.00 
225.00 
225.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
180.00 
180.00 


t2T5.« 

273  00 
273-00 
aw  00 

aeooo 


272.  (S 


29a  OB 

siaoi 


300.01 
33S(» 
325  00 
32^00 
32S.tJ0 
22S00 
300  no 

aooLi«' 


201.00  I     JSJT.m 


Table  201. — Horses:  Farm  price  per  head,  15th  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Jan.  15. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15. 
May  15. 
June  15. 
July  15. 
Aug.  15. 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15 
Dec.  15. 


1918 


$130 
133 
137 
137 
136 
135 
132 
131 
128 
126 
122 
121 


1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

$129 

$128 

$130 

$137 

$140 

$134 

$143 

131 

129 

132 

139 

146 

137 

144 

133 

131 

132 

138 

146 

140 

145 

136 

133 

132 

138 

148 

142 

147 

138 

134 

133 

139 

145 

144 

146 

137 

132 

132 

136 

140 

145 

145 

135 

133 

134 

137 

143 

142 

139 

132 

131 

131 

135 

141 

142 

141 

132 

131 

131 

132 

141 

141 

139 

130 

130 

129 

131 

138 

140 

137 

129 

129 

127 

130 

136 

139 

136 

129 

129 

126 

130 

135 

139 

134 

1910 


u: 
i:m) 

144 

131 

ll< 
14S 
114 
lU 
lU 
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HORSES  AND  UTTLES — Continued. 
Tablb  202. — Average  price  per  bead  for  horaet  on  the  Chicago  horu  Tnarket,  1901-1918. 


v«^^.. 

Drallm 

CarrlsK" 

Driveri. 

OenwiJ. 

men. 

CaTBty 

Bouthvni 

177.00 
138.00 

moo 

1490.  OO 

4%  on 
4M.oa 
«<2.<n 

450.00 
17J.00 

M.0O 

li 

Is 

Tt.OO 
M.OO 
«4.00 

6e.oo 

■as 

li 

is 

65.00 

Is 

75.00 
18.00 

OS.' DO 
07.00 

issioo 

ISS 

174.00 

164.01) 
172.00 
177.00 
1D0.0D 

i>5.in 

ili 

1917, 

20S.OO 

is 

2M.ai 

is 

SCO. 00 

4(0.00 
490.00 

490.00 

S:S 

450,00 

itn.00 
'^K 

170lI10 
175.00 

issioo 

105.00 
1M.00 

100,00 
iskoo 

150.00 
150.00 

150.00 

as 

ao.oo 

$5lOO 
50.00 
50.00 

lion 

40.00 
45.00 
40.00 
W.0O 

05.00 

mon 

IfS 

80.00 

7n.oo 

ss 

70.00 

00.00 

195. 00 

li 

ilSioD 

212.00 

470.00 

182.00 

i4Jino 

ITOOO 

1»«.00 

igis. 

11 

3IS.<» 
ZIS-OO 

«1^M 

1 

I "  Saddkn  "  prior  to  1916. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES— Continued. 


[From  reports  otstocty  aid! 


— 

HorwjsndmulB, 

Year  and  moDth. 

CM.HV    p 

i,. 

Den- 

Fort 
Worth. 

Kansu 
City. 

0^.., 

Bt. 
Jtocph. 

To4«I 

eltlM. 

as  ? 

S;SS  ! 
S;S  ,! 

■if  i 

tO.SlS      G 
IOn,2S2       6 
Hii,2M     10 
205,  «fl     11 

813 

2W 

457 

709 

ao3 

683 
7T7 

23,891 

24;428 

?:| 

&'348 

e|o57 
sJ'.Im 

IS 

18,  MS 
20;732 

37;3«i 

49,025 

ioa.«M 

SIS! 

li 

38^391 

S2;829 

45;^ 

42,209 

is 

3?:m 

32,620 

3^:688 

as 

11 

22,875 
23.132 

27,583 
42,023 

32;418 
35,424 

27;3oa 

14    m 

12    » 

i  i 

11      TV 

I  °\ 

17    r» 

•i  s 

H       28 

2B      IH 

is 

1913::;::;;:;;::;::::::::: 

iSa 

B17. 

10,788 
0,413 

iii 

*;m8 

li;jZ9      1 
BilTS      1 

406 
508 

IS 

405 

1S8 
704 

1 
i;s5i 

il 
lii 

9,311 

JJ;t1 

181332 

e.oso 

1 

II 

13:938 
12;  765 

1.724 
3.'219 

i 
i 

2.B2S 

i,3ii 
5)908 

13,370 

8,198 

II 

li;! 

107,311       9 

9S9 

19,768 

115,233 

127.823 

32.781 

S3.6W 

1918, 

a,oin     1 

S;S 
S:S 

10,727 

9:6ei 

i 

1 

421 

330 

280 
139 

'1 

730 

eloa) 

3,S9» 
1,599 

2,7S0 

islSI^ 

14,020 

11;  54 
.97 

:»7 
;3s 

,919 
1   ,40 

4;o6 

3.  ISO 
9«« 

I'm 

'438 

4,441 

6,877 

■lies 

971 
706 

ii 

83,74B 
3n'0IO 

6)035 

,5:S!? 

31,533 

?;:iS 

15;  5M 

S'S 

17.W 

B7,l«0       6 

54L 

14,599 

78,881 

81,028 

'-•'" 

39, 260 

■ 
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HORSES  AND  MULES— Continued. 
Tadle  204. — Hones  and  muUs:  Imports,  exports,  and  prices,  1893-1918. 


Year 

1          Imports  of  horses. 

Exports  of  horses. 

Exports  of  mules. 

ending 
June  30— 

Num- 
ber 

Average 

Average 

' 

Average 

Value. 

import 

Number. 

Value. 

export 

Number. 

Value. 

export 
pnoe. 

pnce. 

pnce. 

1803 

15,451 
6,1C6 

$2,388,257 

$154.57 

2,907 

$718,  eo7 

$242.20 

1,634 

$210,278 

$128.60 

18D4 

1,319,572 

214.01 

5,246 

1,108,995 

211.40 

2. 003 

240,931 

116.80 

1K)5 

1  13,098 

1,055,191 

80.56 

13,034 

2,209,298 

157.99 

2,515 

185,452 

74.14 

180(5 

9,991 

662,591 

66.32 

25,126 

3,530,703 

140.52 

6,918 

403, 161 

68.63 

1807 

G,998 

464,808 

66.42 

39,532 

4,709,2C5 

120.64 

7,473 

545,331 

72.97 

1898 

3,085 

414,809 

134.49 

51,150 

0,176,569 

120.75 

8,008 

664,789 

82.00 

189& 

I    3,042 

551,050 

181.15 

45,778 

5,444,342 

118.93 

6,755 

516,008 

70.52 

1900 

3,102 

596,502 

192.32 

64,722 

7,612,616 

117.C2 

43,3:9 

3,010,478 

90.38 

1901 

3,785 

985,738 

260.43 

82,2j0 

8,873,845 

107.89 

34,405 

3,210,267 

03.31 

1902 

4,832 

1,577,234 

32J.41 

103,020 

10,048,046 

97.53 

27,586 

2,602,298 

97.  CO 

1903 

4,999 

1,536,296 

307.32 

34,007 

3,152,159 

92.69 

4,294 

521,725 

121.47 

1904 

4,726 

1,4(0,287 

368.99 

42,001 

3,153,100 
3,175,259 

75.93 

3,C58 

412,071 

112.90 

1905 

5,180 

1,501,083 

307.16 

34,822 

91.19 

5,826 

645,464 

110.79 

1906 

6,021 

1,716,675 

285.11 

40,087 

4,3T>,981 

108.91 

7,107 

989,  €30 

138.08 

1907 

G,080 

1,978,105 

325.35 

33,882 

4,359,957 

131.99 

6,781 

850,001 

125.48 

1908 

5,487 

1,604,392 

292.40 

19,000 

2,612,687 

137.50 

6,609 

000,667 

149.90 

1909 

7,084 

2,007,276 

283.35 

21,fl6 

3,383,617 

156.67 

3,432 

472,017 

137.63 

1910 

11, €30 

3,2»a,e22 

283.65 

28,910 

4,031,157 

141.17 

4,512 

614,094 

136.18 

1911 

9,593 

2,692,074 

280.63 

25,145 

3,845,253 

i52.92 

6,585 

1,070,051 

162.50 

1912 

c,eo7 

1,923,025 

291.06 

34,828 

4,764,815 

136.81 

4,001 

732,095 

149.30 

1913 

10,008 

2,125,875 

212,42 

28,707 

3,960,102 

137.95 

4,744 

733,796 

154.68 

tOH 

33,019 

2,605,029 

78.89 

22,  n6 

3,388,819 

148.79 

4,883 

600,074 

141.51 

1915 

12,652 

977,3:^ 

77.25 

289,340 

64,046,534 

221.35 

65,788 

12,728,143 

193.44 

lOlC. 

15,556 

1,618,245 

104.03 

357,553 

73,531,146 

205.65 

111,015 

22,946,312 

205.03 

1917 

12, 5M 

1,8SM,303 

15().06 

278,674 

59,525,320 

213. CO 

136,680 

27,800,854 

203.39 

1913 

5,009 

1,1£7,443 

232.88 

84,7G5 

14,923,663 

176.06 

28,870 

4,885,406 

169.17 

CATTLE. 

Taf.le  205. — Cattle  (live):  Imports,  exports,  and  prices,  1893-1018. 


Vc.;r  cndlas  Juno  3^— 


1893. 
18U4. 
1895. 
1H96. 
1897. 

1898. 
1S99. 
1000. 
1901. 
1902. 

1903. 
l«J(>i. 
190,',. 
19()0. 
1907. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915., 

1910., 

1917.. 

1918. . 


Imports. 


!« umber. 


3,203 

1,502 

140,781 

217,826 

328,977 

25)1,589 
199,752 
181,006 
140,022 
06,027 

00,175 
10,0'*6 
27,855 
29,010 
32,402 

92,356 
139,184 
195,938 
182,923 
318,372 

421,640 

538,167 
439,186 
374,826 
293,719 


Value. 


$45,082 
18,704 

765,8.S3 
1,609,&">6 
2,589,857 

2,013,223 
2,321,302 
2,2'>7,C94 
1,931,433 
1,608,722 

1,101,548 
310,737 
458,572 
548,430 
565,122 

1,507,310 
1,999,422 
2,999,824 
2,953,077 
4,805,574 

6,640,668 
18,696,718 
17,513,176 
15,187,593 
13,021,259 
17,852,176 


Average 

import 

pnce. 


Exports. 


$13.87 

11.75 

5.11 

6.93 

7.87 

9.99 
11.62 
12.47 
13.23 
16.75 

17.55 
19.35 
16.46 
18.90 
17.44 

16.32 
14.37 
15.37 
16.14 
15.00 

15.75 
21.53 
32.54 
34  58 
3..  74 
CO.  78 


Number. 


287,094 
359,278 
331,722 
372, 461 
392,190 

439,255 
389,490 
397,286 
459, 218 
392,884 

402, 178 
593,409 
567,806 
584,239 
423,051 

349,210 
207,54?? 
139,430 
150,100 
105,506 

24,714 
18,376 
5,484 
21,606 
13,387 
13,213 


Value. 


$20,032,428 
33,4ul,922 
30,<.03,796 
34,500,672 
36,357,451 

37,827,600 
30,516,833 
30,635,153 
37,500,980 
29,902,212 

29,848,936 
42, 256, 291 
40,598,048 
42,081,170 
34,577,392 

29,339,134 
18,040,976 
12,200,154 
13,103,920 
8,870,076 

1,177,199 
647,288 
702,847 

2,3.'^.3,7r5 
919,503 

1,247,800 


Average 
export 
price. 


$90.68 
93.14 
92.26 
92.79 
92.70 

86.12 
78.35 
77.11 
81.81 
76.11 

74.22 
71.21 
71.50 
72.03 
81.73 

84.02 

8i.96 
87.50 
87.70 
84.07 

47.03 
35.22 
128.16 
110.02 
70.93 
C8.51 
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CATTLE— Continued. 

Table  206. — Cattle:  Number  and  value  on  farms  in  the  UniUd  States,  1867—1919. 

NoTE.~Flffure8  in  itaUet  are  cenaus  returns;  figures  in  roman  are  estimates  of  the  Departmoot  of  Acrf 
oolture.  Estimates  of  numbers  are  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of  increaae  or  dscnw* 
to  the  pnblished  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  a  revisea  base  is  used  for  applyijog  percnJ* 
age  e^unates  whenever  new  census  data  are  available.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  c«nsus  oii^i  \ 
oving  numbers  as  of  Apr.  15,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  former  censuses,  wfaidi  related  to  mnsbn 
Junel. 


Jan,l— 


1867 

1808 , 

1809 

1870 

1870f  census  June  1 


1871. 

1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

18.S0 , 

1880,  centU9  June  1 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


1886 

1887 , 

1888 , 

1889 , 

1890 

1890,  census  June  1 . 


1891. 

1802. 
1891. 
1894. 
1895. 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1S99 

1900 

1900,  census  June  1 


19011. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1104.. 
1905.. 


1906 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1010,  census  Apr.  15. 


1911 ». 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Milch  cows. 


Number. 


8,349 
8,692 
9,248 
10,096 
8,936 

10,023 
10,304 
10,676 
10,705 
10,907 

11,085 
11,261 
11,300 
11,826 
12,027 

12,369 
12,612 
13,126 
13,501 
13,905 

14,235 
14,522 
14,856 
15,299 
15,953 
16,611 

16,020 
16,416 
16,424 
16,487 
16,605 

16,138 
15,942 
15,841 
15,990 
16,292 
17,135 

16,834 
16,697 
17,105 
17,420 
17,572 

19,794 
20, 96m 
21,194 
21,720 
21,801 
to,  625 

20,823 
20,699 
20,497 
20,r.7 
21,262 

22,108 
22,894 
23,310 
23,467 


000 
000 
000 
000 
SSi 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

leo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
960 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
635 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
432 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 
000 
000 


Price  per 

head 

Jan.  1. 


Farm  value 
Jan.  1. 


$28.74 
26.56 
29.15 
32.70 


33.89 
29.45 
26.72 
25.63 
25.74 

25.61 
25.47 
25.74 
21.  n 
23.27 


23.95 
25.80 
30.21 
31.37 
29.70 

27.40 
26.08 
24.65 
23.94 
22.14 


21.62 
21.40 
21.75 
21.77 
21.97 

22.55 
23.16 
27.45 
29.66 
31.60 


3a  00 
29.23 
30.21 
29.21 
27.44 

29.44 
31.00 
30.67 
32.36 


35.29 

39.97 
39.39 
45.02 
53.94 
65.33 

63.92 
59.63 
7a  54 
78.24 


Other  cattle. 


Number. 


1239,947,000 
230,817,000 
269,610,000 
330,175,000 


339,701,000 
303,438,000 
282,559,000 
274,326,000 
280,701,000 

283,879,000 
286,778,000 
290,808,000 
256,721,000 
279,899,000 


296,277,000 
326,489,000 
396,575,000 
423,487,000 
412,903,000 

389,986,000 
378,790,000 
366,252,000 
366,226,000 
353,152,000 


346,398,000 
351,378,000 
357,300,000 
358,999,000 
362,602,000 

363,956,000 
369,240,000 
434,814,000 
474,2^4,000 
514,812,000 


505,093,000 
4SS, 130,000 
516,712,000 
508,841,000 
482,272,000 

5S2,7S9,000 
645,497,000 
650,057,000 
702,945,000 


727,802,000 

832,209,000 

815,414,000 

922,783,000 

1,11^,487,000 

1,176,338,000 

1,191,955,000 
1,365,251,000 
1,644,231,000 
1,836,055,000 


11,731,000 
11,942,000 
12,185,000 
15,388,000 
15,666,006 

16,212,000 
16,390,000 
16,414,000 
16,218,000 
16,313,000 

16,785,000 
17,956,000 
19,223,000 
21,408,000 
21,231,000 
ft,  488,660 

20,939,000 
23,280,000 
28,046,000 
29,046,000 
29,867,000 

31,275,000 
33,512,000 
34,378,000 
35,032,000 
36,849,000 
35,754,  Its 

36,878,000 
37,051,000 
35,064,000 
36,608,000 
34,364,000 

32,085,000 
30,508,000 
29,264,000 
27,994,000 
27,610,000 
60,686,777 

45,500,000 
44,728,000 
44,659,000 
43,629,000 
43,669,000 

47,068,000 
61,566,000 
60,073,000 
49,379,000 
47,279,000 

4i,rs,4H 

39,679,000 
37,260,000 
36,030,000 
35,855,000 
37,067,000 

39,812,000 
41,689,000 
44,112.000 
44,399,000 


Price  per 

head 

Jan.1. 


S16.79 
15.06 
18L73 
18.87 


▼ilot 
JaaL 


tl8S,2U,m 

22R,1C.M 

2ao,iDi.(n 


2a  78 
18.13 
18.06 
17.55 
16.91 

17.00 
1&99 
16.72 
15.38 
16.10 


17.33 
19.89 
21.81 
23.53 
23. 2S 

2L17 
1&79 
17.79 
17.06 
15.21 


14.76 
15.16 
15.34 
14.66 
14.06 

15.86 
16.65 
30.92 
32.79 
24.97 


336^rtft,™* 
296, 44v  1* 

275,  sn,*! 

S29..r^r(  u 


•ff 


«94.SSS,» 

663.1.^x  '• 
•ll.TM.ui 

fiP7,3  : 'rf 


ST7,«fc,  »• 
6i2,8»r  n» 

6e9.«ff,-ji 


19.93 
18.76 
18.45 
16.33 
15.15 

15.85 
17.10 
16.89 
17.49 

19.07 

2aM 
21.20 
36w36 
31.13 
33.38 

33.61 
35.86 
4a  88 
44.16 


906, 044.  IP 

839,13(1.  iK 
S34,QS&.ivi: 
n3,lTH,'ii 
66l,«7l.in. 

746,171«» 

8Sl,SK7.<ii 

•45.  W\  "O 


•49.64?  'W 
I.IU.XX*  a 
l,337,X7l,tS 

l.»4,«aft.Q» 
l,4»7,«ll,.ii. 

i,8ra. ««;(«» 


1  Estimates  of  numbers  revised,  based  on  census  data. 
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CATTLE— Continued. 
Tablb  207. — Cditle:  Number  and  value  on  farms,  Jan.  i,  1918  and  1919,  by  States, 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampsbire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia 

WestVlrjrtnla... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Tllinnts 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

■Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 

United  States. 


Milch  cows. 


Nomber 
(thousands) 
Jan.1— 


1919 


1918 


175 
107 
281 
165 
20 

114 

1,4781 

160 

979 

46 

177 
424 
243 
315 
203 

452 
149 

1,030 
713 

1,060 

848 
1,803 
1,368 
1,381 

919 

429 
561 
662 
964 
444 

380 
494 
549 
363 
1,060 

561 
443 
197 
72 
264 

84 

72 

101 

29 

139 
216 
222 
561 


23,467 


170 
102 
290 
162 
21 

116 

1,508 

150 

960 

43 

181 
400 
245 
309 
193 

435 
145 

1,000 
713 

1,050 

865 
1,785 
1,328 
1,405 

910 

425 
555 
676 
945 
435 

373 
454 

508 

330 

1,128 

567 
430 
179 
65 
254 

88 
85 
96 
28 

139 
240 
227 
507 


23,310 


Average 
price  per 
bend  Jan.  1- 


1919 


170.50 
80.00 
72.00 
94.00 

101.00 

94.00 
89.00 
100.00 
85.00 
76.00 

80.00 
69.00 
71.00 
69.00 
78.00 

65.00 
61.00 
83.50 
85.00 
90.00 

83.00 
82.00 
78.00 
86.00 
74.00 

80.00 
82.00 
85.00 
81.00 
72.00 

66.00 
58.00 
60.00 
58.00 
63.00 

68.00 
69.00 
87.00 


1918 


175.00 
85.00 
76.00 
90.00 
9a  00 

85.00 
85.00 
90.00 
75.00 
64.00 

69.50 
57.00 
61.50 
51.00 
57.50 

61.80 
53.00 
74.00 
70.00 
8a50 

74.00 
75.00 
70.00 
76.70 
69.70 

69.00 
75.00 
78.50 
75.40 
61.00 

55.00 
47.50 
47.50 
49.50 
57.50 

67.70 
56.00 
83.50 


9.5.00  88.00 


88.00 

75.00 
90.00 
82.00 
94.00 

82.00 
75.00 
66.00 
79.00 


78.24 


82.00 

72.00 
85.00 
73.50 
85.00 

73.00 
70.00 
60.00 
72.50 


70.54 


Farm  value 

(thousands  of 

dollars)  Jan.  1- 


1919 


12,338 

8,560 

20,232 

15,510 

2,020 

10,716 

131,542 

15,000 

83.215 

3,496 

14,160 
29,256 
17,253 
21,735 
15,834 

29,380 
9,089 
86,005 
60,605 
95,400 

70,384 
147,846 
106,704 
118,766 

68,006 

34,320 
46,002 
56,270 
78,084 
31,968 

25,060 
28.652 
32,940 
21,054 
66,780 

38,148 
26,137 
17, 139 
6,840 
23,232 

6,300 
6,480 
8,282 
2,726 

11,398 
16,200 
14,652 
44,319 


1,836,055 


1918 


12,750 

8,670 

22,040 

14,580 

1,890 

9,860 

128,180 

13,500 

72,000 

2,752 

12,580 
22,800 
15,068 
15,759 
11,098 

22,533 
7,685 
74,000 
49,910 
84,525 

64,010 
133,875 

92,960 
107, 7d4 

63,427 

29,325 
41,625 
53,066 
71,2.53 
26,535 

20,515 
21,565 
24,130 
16,335 
64,860 

38,386 
24,080 
14,946 
5,720 
20,828 

6,336 
7,225 
7,056 
2,380 

10,147 
16,800 
13,620 
43,282 


1,644.231 


Other  cattle. 


Number 
(thousands) 
Jan.  1— 


1919 


142 

74 

194 

100 

13 

75 
911 

74 
731 

23 

135 
567 
866 
379 
244 

763 
936 

1,102 
780 

1,367 

729 
1,436 
1.632 
2,861 
1,782 

612 
1,496 
2,940 
2,401 

599 

587 
851 
708 
600 
3,961 

1,444 

678 
1,020 
1,000 
1,361 

1,325 

1,100 

480 

533 

537 

307 

703 

1,650 


1918 


127 
70 

185 
93 
12 

76 
930 

70 
717 

23 

134 
530 
373 
375 
232 

727 
891 

1,080 
757 

1,314 

752 
1,394 
1,600 
2,919 
1,782 

630 
1,438 
2,940 
2,354 

581 

654 
760 
644 
600 
4,660 

1,430 
640 

1,020 
910 

1,272 

1,250 

1,100 

457 

617 

488 

320 

683 

1,701 


44,39944,112 


Average 

price  per 

hcNEul  Jan.1— 


1919 


136.10 
39.80 
31.20 
86.30 
40.10 

41.90 
41.00 
51.30 
40.70 
42.80 

45.60 
46.40 
50.30 
31.90 
34.40 

27.30 
24.80 
47.30 
52.40 
54.00 

38.90 
37.00 
33.50 
52.60 
49.40 

47.60 
63.90 
49.90 
62.70 
42.50 

34.30 
24.30 
26.70 
26.80 
36.80 

44.20 
24.70 
58.90 
61.80 
54.40 

42.90 
43.40 
48.10 
47.00 

48.90 
37.60 
44.80 
48.20 


44. 


1918 


137.60 
40.00 
33.40 
37.30 
39.70 

41.00 
38.30 
41.60 
86.80 
35.80 

38.90 
37.70 
44.80 
24.80 
25.60 

22.20 
22.20 
43.70 
45.00 
49.70 

35.90 
33.30 
31.40 
47.90 
47.60 

41.60 
49.80 
49.30 
49.30 
39.00 

30.10 
20.40 
21.90 
24.20 
84.40 

43.90 
24.90 
56.10 
59.10 
50.20 

41.90 
40.50 
43.90 
46.30 

44.70 
86.00 
39.50 
42.10 


Farm  value 
(thousands  of 
dollars)  Jan.1— 


1919 


5,126 
2,945 
6,053 
8,630 
521 

3,142 
37,351 

8,796 

29,752 

984 

6,156 
26,309 
18,410 
12,090 

8,394 

20,830 
23,213 
52,125 
40,872 
73,818 

28,358 
63,132 
54,672 
150,489 
88,031 

29,131 

80,634 

146,706 

126,533 

25,458 

20,134 
20,679 
18,904 
18,492 
145,765 

63,825 
16,747 
60,078 
61,800 
74,038 

56,842 
47,740 
23,088 
26,051 

26,259 
11,543 
81,494 
79,530 


^ 


4a  88 


1918 


4,775 
2,800 
6,179 
8,469 
476 

3,116 
35,619 

2,912 
26,386 

828 

5,213 

19,981 

16,710 

9,300 

5,939 

16,139 
19,780 
47,196 
34,065 
65,306 

26,997 
46,420 
50,240 
139,820 
84,823 

26,208 

71,612 

144,942 

116,052 

22,659 

16,676 
15,504 
14,104 
14,520 
160,304 

62,777 
15,936 
57,222 
53,781 
63,854 

62,375 
44,550 
20,062 
23,937 

21,814 
11,520 
26,978 
71,612 


l,900,670il,808,482 
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CATTLE— Continued . 
Table  20S.— Cattle:  Wholesale  price  per  100  pounds,  1913-1918. 


Date. 


1913. 

Jan  .-Juno 

July-Dec , 

1914. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1915. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1910. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 

A  pni  ««••••••••• 

Juno 

Jan.- Juno. 


July 

August 

Soptember.. 

October 

November  . 
December.., 


July-Dec. 

1918. 

January 

1  cbruary 

March 

AprU 

play  ............ 

Juno 


Jan  .-Juno, 


July 

Aupii^t 

PcpTo  iibcr 

Octo1>or , 

November  ..... 
December 


15.05 19. 85 
5.0010.25 


Chicago, 

infcricM*  to 

prime. 


I 


6.60 
5.40 


9.75 
11.75 


17.81 
8.14 


8.24 
8.99 


5.30  10.15 
575  11.50 


6.9011.50 
6. 50 13.25 


5.7511.95 
6.  GO  12. 25 
6.2512.90 
7.6513.40 
8.2j'13.70 
7.90,13.90 


Cindnnati, 

medium  to 

heavy  butdier 

steers. 


I 


7.96 

8.44 


9.04 
9.431 


S4.65 
4.50 


5.35 
4.65 


4.85 
4.00 


5.25 
5.50 


8.97 

9. 36 

9.71 

10.71 

11.25 

10.07 


5.75;13.9010.16 


6.50 
6.15 
6.25 
6.50 
6.60 
6.05 


14.15  10.58 
16.5011.12 


17.90 
17.60 
17.60 
16.00 


12.23 
12.06 
11. 53 
11.01 


6.00 
6.00 
6.50 


i 


17.65 
7.00^ 


St.  Louis, 
good  to  choioe 
native  steers. 


I 


15.92 
6.02 


§ 

H 


7.25 
7.25 


7.00 
7.00 


9.50 
9.00 


10.25 
11.25 
11.25 


7. 00' 11. 76 
7.50  12.50 
7.5012.85 


6.16 
6.27 


$8. 00  $9. 25 
8. 5a  10. 00 


8.65  9.60 
9.3011.10 


< 


Kansas  City, 

ocnnmonto 

prime. 


I 


5.90 
5.32 


6.96 
6.79 


8.12 


7.00 
8.60 


10.00 
10.50 


6.5010.50 
8.0011.50 


10.00 


$9.05 
9.07 


9.02 
ia34 


8.06 
9.66 


8.20 
9.59 


$4.75'l9.00'..., 
4.5010.00'.. 


nativ* 


I 


•a 

s 


6.20 
4.50 


6.00 
6.50 


V*  ^^-^1  •  •  •  •  « 

11.35 


t7.00t» 
ft. 


9.7517.51 
10.35  8.21 


6.9011.50 
0.00,12.00; 


8. 
9. 


84 
51 


7.701  ft.2SL 
«.  60  10.  sol 


S0SS.8 
8.64 


«.60lO. 
tt.OOlO. 


5o| 


6SO^  9. 
8.0010. 


7. 
8. 


7&  t.01 


35f  &« 

10,  ftfli 


ao  11.00  8.« 

2S|11.50|  9M 


8.4910.00 
8.82  10.  l*! 
9.37(10.25 
9.9010.25 
10.1411.00 


10. 75' 10. 38 
11.0010.53 
11.2510.67 
ll.50il0.81 
12.2511.11 
12.2511.64 


6.50(11.25  8.9040 
6.50,12.00  9.2610 
6.5011.50  8.9610. 
6.50112.0010.0011, 
9.0013.4010.9911. 
9.00.13.75 11.58,12. 


ool] 


11.50  IO.V 

23ll.S0tl0.« 
25  U.  60  U.  57 
S5,l3.Q61i2; 
25;  U.  35  IIS 
25,13.8SU.« 


6.0012.85  9.14  10.00,12.2510.861  6.50  13. 75  9.05lO.OOlU.S&tl. 


6.5012. 
6.50,13. 
6.50  14. 
6.0014. 
6.00: 13. 
6. 00  13. 


25 

001 


00 
35 
50 


9. 
9. 


50  9 


3S'  11. 
52,11. 
r)9'll. 
8S12. 


64 
64 


6.1517.9011.42 


25  13. 
2514. 
7515. 
7515. 


10 
10, 


50 
00 


8.25  14.2511.42 

9.00  14.2511.75 

9. 50|  14. 6512. 19 

11.00  17.6014.08 

12.00  17.7515.42 

12.5018.6016.67 


16. 
16. 


7512. 

0012. 

6013. 

60;i4 

5013. 

0012. 


11 
51 
64 


9.75 

9.75 

10.00 

.3610.00 

5110.00 

9.25 


13.9011. 
16.0012. 
17.0015. 
16.6014. 
16.5013. 
14.7512. 


6512. 
0612. 
18  13. 
8515. 
2H14. 
2211. 


8.2518.6013.59 


16.4018. 
17.0019. 
16.5019. 
15.0019. 
15.2.V19. 
15.50,20. 


6517.51 
70  18.04 
6018.34 
7517.65 
7517.68 
5018.18 


r 

25  14.00  1X«I 

sois.55u:s 

0017.0011  9ft 
00,16.  SO  15.Q 
O0,l«,7M4« 
60;  16. 0013.9 


14.0011  « 
00;  13. 40 1!  M 
75|I4.10IXB 
25ll7.40lS# 
60|7.7M:D 
0018.35(1:.  47 


Jul  -Doc. 


15.00.20.5017.90 

I  I  I 


7.5017. 
7.5017. 
7.5016. 
6. 50' 16. 
6.0016. 

6.50  16. 

I 

6.0017. 


00  12 
00  12 
7512 
7510 
50  10 
5011 

00  11. 

I 


02 


0O,lKJSM.» 
25,l«r4017.» 

onia40i6.« 

00(19.  to  IT.  IS 
2S  19.0017  R 

9. 00, 1 7. 00  13. 44  13. 00|  19. 25  16. 0615. 2&,  1 8. 50 1«  » 

75|18..'»I*.T4 

75  ift.ootn.Qi 


19  11.00  16.7514.44  13.00  18.5015.61  15 

08  1 1 .  0017. 5014. 25|13. 00,18. 50' 15. 68i  16 

12  11.00  17.50 14.25 13.0019.60  16.96)16 

as  11.00  17.50|l4.25|l3. 00119.2516. 02115 
^^   

50  9.25120.5015.0113.00  19.2516.2114. 


9.00  20.50  14.27  13.00  19.60  15.92 14 

I  I  I  I  i  i 


i 
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CATTLE— Continued. 
Tablb  200.— Beef  catile:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  ofmotUh,  1910-1918, 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Jan.  16 

$8.33 

8.56 

8.85 

9.73 

10.38 

10.40 

10.07 

9.71 

963 

9. 33 

9. 14 

9. 28 

$6.86 
7.36 
7.91 
8.57 
8.70 
8.66 
8.30 
8.17 
8.40 
835 
8.21 
8.24 

$6.85 

699 
6.37 
6.66 
6.73 
6.91 
6.78 
6.61 
6.66 
6.37 
6.44 
6.56 

$5.99 
5.93 
5.92 
5.96 
6.13 
6.20 
6.07 
6.18 
6.06 
6.04 
685 
5.75 

$6.04 
6.16 
6.28 
6.29 
6.33 
6.32 
6.38 
6.47 
6.38 
6.23 
6.02 
6.01 

$5.40 
5.55 
5.88 
6.06 
6.01 
6.02 
5.98 
5.91 
5.92 
6.06 

6.96 

$4.46 
4.61 
4.76 
6.16 
5.36 
5.23 
6.17 
5.37 
5.36 
636 
5.22 
533 

$4.58 
4.57 
4.66 
4.67 
4.60 
4.43 
4.28 
4.39 
4.43 
4.32 
4.36 
4.37 

$4.71 

Feb.  15 

4.64 

Mar.  15 

Aor.  15 

4.87 
6. 31 

May  15 

6.23 

June  15 

6.20 

July  15 

4.84 

Auk.  15 

4.64 

Scpt.15 

4.66 

Oct.  15 

4.64 

Nov.15 

Dec.  15.. 

4.48 
4.46 

Table.  210.— Milch  ootvs:  Farm  price  per  head,  ISth  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 


1918        1917 


Jan.  15 '  $76.54 

Feb.  15 78  36 

Mar.  15 80.71 

Apr.  15 ^ 82.45 

May  15 84.11 

June  15 '  84.74 

July  15 -• 84.97 

AtiK.  15 1  84.06 

Sept.  15 1  85.21 

Oct.  15 85.41 

Nov.  15 84.51 

Dec.  15 '  85.78 


$83  92 
65.93 
68.46 
72.09 
72.78 
72.87 
72.81 
72.53 
7393 
75.79 
75.00 
76.16 


1916 


$57.79 
57.99 
69. 51 
60.68 
60.96 
61.63 
62.04 
61.32 
61.41 
62. 19 
62.67 
63. 18 


1915 


$58.47 
57. 99 
58.00 
67.78 
58.29 
58.59 
60.31 

58.38 
58.76 
57.35 
56.79 


1914 


$57. 99 
59.09 
59.:3 
59.  GO 
50. 85 
50.82 
50.67 
60.72 
50.58 
50. 53 
58.77 
58.23 


1913        1912 


$49.51 
51.42 
54.02 
55.34 
64.80 
65.20 
54.80 
54.78 
65.78 
56  47 
57.71 
57.19 


$42.89 
43.40 
44.09 
45.14 
45.63 
45.84 
45.41 
46.11 
46.79 
47. 30 
47.38 
48.62 


19U        1910 


$44.70 
44.48 
45.42 
44.81 
44.54 
4386 
42.44 
42.26 
42.22 
42. 69 
42.70 
42.72 


841.18 
40.35 
41.75 
42.22 
42.38 
43.46 
42.86 
42.77 
42.68 
43  20 
43  34 
43. 41 


Table  211. —  Veal  calves:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  ofmonth,  1910-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Jan.  15 

$11.16 
11.17 
11. 33 
11.71 
11.62 
11.88 
12.33 
1222 
12.57 
1236 
11.94 
12.31 

$0.15 
9.88 
9.94 
10.49 
10.48 
10.60 
10.77 
10.56 
11.06 
11.10 
10.66 
10.98 

$7.67 
7.87 
8.11 
8.00 
8.06 
8.39 
8. 54 
8.59 
8.77 

o.  OV 

8.60 
8.79 

$7.66 
7.62 
7.50 
731 
7.35 
7.53 
7.87 
7.75 
7.80 
791 
7.69 
7.61 

$7.89 
7. 90 
7.92 
7.68 
7.59 
7.69 
7.80 
8.08 
8.06 
7.97 
7.78 
7.61 

$7.06 
7.i3 
7. 49 
7.38 
7.17 
7.53 
7.46 
758 
7.73 
7.72 
7.70 
7.74 

$6.06 
6.07 
6.11 
6  22 
6.23 
633 
633 
6.62 
6.83 
6.90 
6.77 
6.88 

$6.50 
6.38 
6.48 
5.96 
5.68 
5. 72 
6.74 
5.93 
6.11 
6.15 
6.10 
5.98 

$641 

Feb.  15 

6-28 

Mar.  15 

6  59 

Apr.  15 

6  54 

May  15 

6. 30 

June 15 

6  57 

July  15 

6  37 

Aus:.  15 

Sept.  15 

6  19 
6. 43 

Oct.  16 

6  41 

Nov.  15 

6  39 

Dec.  15 

6. 38 
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BUTTKl  AND  EGGS. 
Table  212,— Butter:  Wholesale  price  per  pound,  1913-1918, 


Date. 


1913. 

7an.-Jtme 

July-Dec 

1914. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1915. 

Jaa.-Juiie 

July-Dec 

1916. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1917. 

Jaauary 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Jan.-June . 

July 

August , 

September 

October 

November 

December 

July-Dec.. 

1918. 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jan.-June. . 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 

December 

July-Dec... 


Chicago, 
creamery,  extra. 


eta. 

25 

24 


24 
26 


26 
24 


274 

27j 


Cts, 

36 

36 


35J 
34 


34 
34 


36i 
42 


36^ 

38 

40 

37i 

37 

36 


36 


36^ 
38 

42 
43 
46J 


36i 


39 

42 

42* 

46 

43 

41 


46 


49 


48 
46 
40 
40 
41 
41 


40 


49 

49i 

46 

42i 

43 

43 


CU. 


Cfaiclmiati, 
creamery,  extra. 


48.7 
48.7 
43.3 
41.4 
42.1 
42.2 


49*     44.4 


> 

5 


CU. 

31 

30 


27i 
30 


29* 
28 


32 
31* 


44 

59* 
58 


41.8 
47.6 
54.4 
58.3 
61.6 
60.7 


42*  I  67*  I  64.0 


« 


CU. 

40 

39* 


39* 

38 


38 
38 


40 
46 


40* 
43 


44 
41 
39 


39 


39 

40* 

43 

44 

45 

47 


43 
46 
44 
50 
45 
45 


50 


39 


53 


53 

53 

45 

44* 

46 

45* 


44* 


46 

47 
48^ 
5K 
59 
67 


46 


54 

47~ 

48* 

63 

61* 

67* 

71 


71 


CU. 


53.1 
53.5 
48.9 
45.8 
46.7 
45.9 


49.0 


46.5 
47.6 
55.7 
59.7 
63.4 
70.5 


57.2 


Milwaukee, 
creamery,  extra. 


> 

5 


CY*. 

27 

26 


23* 
26 


25* 
24 


28 
27* 


36* 

39 

40 

38 

37 

36 


36 


42 

n 

46 


38* 


48 

47* 

40 

40 

41 

41 


Ct8. 

35 

35* 


35* 
34 


34 
34 


36 
42 


39 
42 
42 
46 
43 
42 


46 


42 
42 
43* 
44 

46 

48 


48 


49 
49 

41 

42- 
42 


« 
> 


at. 


48.6 
48.9 
43.7 
41.0 
41.7 
41.9 


40       49       44.3 


New  York, 
creamery,  extra. 


3 


at. 

26 


24 
25 


29 
28* 


39 

121 

39 
38 
37* 


37* 


37i  f 

39 

43 

43 

44 

47 


37* 


50* 

49  r 

40, 

40 

43 

42 


40* 


CU. 

42 

37* 


50 
36* 


36 
36* 

38 

42* 


43* 
46 

464 
43* 
42 


46! 


40 

43* 

45 

46 

48 

51* 


51* 


M 
63 

48- 

4^ 

48 
45 


42* 


43*     43.0 
45*     44.3 

t1 

59 

53.6 

48 

68 

56.2 

57 

SI 

60.0 

59 

64.6 
63.6 

67* 
44* 

65* 

54* 

48 
62 
62 
68 
70 


70 


CU. 


BoatoD, 


> 
3 


CU. 

28 

27 


25 

27* 


27 
26 


39* 
29 


3S 
39 
39 

3d( 
38 


38 


S 


CU. 
35 


n 


33 


25* 

39 


Oi. 


39 
40 
41 
47 
43 

41* 


3H^ 
3» 
43. 

4:^ 

4a 
44 


I . 


39^ 


47 

39 
43 
45 
45 


46 


46 


52.3 
51.3 
44.8 
43.3 
47.3 
43.8 


47.1 

44.8 
46.0 
65.4 
68.8 
62.9 
69.0 


43 
43 

til 


43 


49 
45 
4« 
45 


4<: 

43  I 

45.  : 

41  > 


49     I     44  . 


66:2 


44i 


00 

ao 

&4 
«7 

«7 


43  . 

4hi 

*-  ■ 
U  I 
*** 
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BUTTER  AND  EGGS— Continued. 

Table  213. — Butter:  Average  price  received  by  fanners  on  1st  of  each  monthy  hy  States 

1918,  and  United  States  1909-1917, 


Batter,  cents  per  pound. 

state  and  year. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

& 

i 

1 

t-» 

• 

3 

• 

< 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Maine t 

48 
50 
50 
48 
49 

51 
48 
51 
50 
50 

44 

41 
42 
39 
41 

41 

48 
43 
39 
42 

44 
47 
45 
43 
39 

42 
43 
41 
40 
36 

35 
36 
36 
43 
40 

41 
36 
48 
51 
48 

48 
52 
46 
51 
49 

50 
50 
49 

45 
51 
50 
51 
52 

51 
50 
52 
50 
51 

40 
45 
40 
40 
45 

39 
45 
43 
39 
44 

46 
49 
45 
46 
39 

42 
45 
41 
41 
36 

35 
37 
37 
47 
38 

39 
38 
45 
47 
45 

47 

48 
46 
51 
46 

51 
51 
50 

48 
52 
51 
52 
61 

53 
49 
51 
50 
50 

44 

41 
43 
40 
43 

40 
48 
43 
39 
43 

45 
47 
47 
44 
39 

44 
44 
42 

41 
36 

33 
35 
36 
42 
39 

38 
36 
48 
47 
45 

45 
49 
46 
54 
47 

50 
50 
51 

46 
49 
47 
49 
51 

50 
47 
49 

47 

48 

43 
42 
43 
37 
43 

39 
47 
40 
37 
39 

41 
43 
41 
41 
36 

39 
41 
37 
38 
34 

33 
35 
35 
39 
37 

37 
34 
46 
43 
42 

48 
47 
43 
53 
46 

48 
48 
48 

47 

48 
48 
48 
51 

50 
46 

47 
4G 
52 

43 
40 
41 
38 
43 

39 
44 
40 
36 
38 

40 
42 
40 
40 
36 

38 
40 
36 
39 
32 

32 
34 
34 
38 
36 

36 
36 
43 
44 
41 

46 
52 
41 
41 
43 

44 
42 
44 

46 
48 
47 
48 
52 

49 
46 
49 
44 
50 

39 
38 
35 
37 
42 

38 
42 
38 
34 
37 

38 
41 
40 
39 
34 

37 
40 
35 
36 
32 

31 
33 
34 
37 
36 

34 
33 
43 
42 
40 

47 
47 
41 
49 
40 

42 
42 
44 

45 
49 
46 

48 
50 

51 
46 
49 
41 
40 

38 
36 
34 
37 
44 

37 
45 
36 
34 
37 

39 
42 
40 
40 
34 

34 
38 
37 
36 
30 

31 
35 
32 
38 
34 

35 
33 
37 
38 
40 

48 
56 
30 
46 
39 

44 
41 
45 

48 
49 
49 
49 

52 
46 
50 
45 
42 

41 
37 
37 
37 
44 

38 
45 
38 
35 
38 

40 
44 
41 
41 
34 

36 
40 
38 
38 
32 

31 
33 
33 
40 
36 

35 
33 
42 
41 
40 

44 
47 
42 
45 
44 

48 
46 
51 

48 
50 
50 
50 
50 

52 
49 
51 
47 
62 

42 
40 
39 
38 
44 

39 
48 
40 
38 
41 

42 
44 
42 
41 
37 

39 
41 
39 
40 
34 

32 
35 
35 
41 
37 

36 
35 
42 
47 
43 

47 
58 
43 
51 
48 

55 
48 
51 

50 
55 
56 
56 
56 

53 
56 
55 
50 
50 

48 
42 
41 
40 
46 

41 
64 
47 
45 

48 

50 
55 
52 
51 
42 

43 
50 
47 
47 
36 

33 
36 
38 
44 
41 

42 
38 
43 
51 
47 

49 
64 
62 
55 
62 

56 
53 
55 

55 
60 
69 
61 
58 

50 
58 
61 
56 
55 

49 
43 
45 
41 
46 

43 
53 
50 
46 
49 

52 
56 
64 
53 
42 

48 
52 
51 
50 
37 

36 
38 
39 
48 
41 

45 
39 
50 
63 
55 

56 
66 
52 
60 
62 

63 
61 
61 

55 

New  Hampshire 

60 

Vermont .  .* 

61 

Massachusetts 

63 

Rhod«  Island 

63 

OoTtnecticnt 

60 

New  York 

60 

New  Jersey 

64 

PpnnRylvATiiA 

61 

Delaware 

GO 

Maryland 

53 

Virpnin 

46 

Went  Vireinia 

47 

North  Carolina 

43 

South  Carolina 

51 

Oeoreta 

47 

Florida 

62 

Ohio 

64 

Indiana 

50 

Tllinni*  ,  .   , 

53 

Mlchl^n 

55 

Wisfonsiu 

58 

Minnesota 

58 

Iowa 

55 

Missouri 

47 

North  Dakota 

50 

South  Dakota. 

56 

Nebraska 

54 

Kansas 

52 

K^entuokYx.. . 

41 

TennA^^ee. 

38 

Alabama 

41 

Mississippi 

41 

Louisiana 

48 

Texaii 

44 

Oklahoma 

49 

A  r  kansas 

42 

Montana , 

54 

W  yomine 

57 

Colorado 

56 

New  Mexico 

53 

AriT.nna. .  .  - , , 

60 

Utah 

52 

Nevada 

65 

Jdfrho 

59 

Washington. 

63 

61 

c>i.i|?<i>rnia 

61 

United  States 

43.1 

43.7 

43.4 

40.7 

39.9 

38.6 

38.2 

39.7 

41.4 

47.2 

49.7 

52.7 

1917 

34.0 
28.3 
28.7 
29.2 
28.4 
28.1 
27.8 
28.7 

33.5 
27.6 
27.9 
27.4 
27.6 
20.0 
24.1 
27.9 
25.1 

^4.1 
27.1 
26.8 
25.0 
27.5 
27.2 
22.7 
26.3 
24.5 

33.5 
27.6 
25.8 
24.9 
27.6 
26.1 
22.6 
25.8 
24.2 

36.1 
27.9 
25.7 
23.8 
27.0 
26.0 
21.4 
25.5 
24.0 

35.0 
26.5 
24.8 
22.8 
25.5 
24.8 
20.3 
24.1 
22.5 

33.5 
26.7 
24.2 
22.9 
24.7 
23.4 
20.4 
23.3 
21.9 

34.0 
26.1 
24.2 
23.7 
24.9 
23.7 
21.7 
23.  S 
22.4 

36.1 
27.4 
24.5 
25.3 
25.9 
24.2 
23.1 
25.2 
23.3 

38.9 
29.0 
25.3 
26.0 
27.5 
25.6 
23.8 
26.2 
25.0 

40.9 
31.1 
26.4 
26.3 
28.2 
26.9 
25.2 
27.1 
26.2 

41.9 

1916 

34.4 

1916 

27.6 

1914 

2s.  4 

1913 

29.2 

28.8 

1911 

27.4 

27.8 

1909 

27.4 
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BUTTER  AND  EGGS— Continued. 

Table  214. — BuUer:  IrUemaiional  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917, 

[Duttcr  includes  all  butter  made  from  milk,  melted  and  renovated  batter,  but  does  not  include 

coco  butter,  or  ghee.    See ''  General  note,"  Table  196.] 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Cwmiry. 

Average, 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1917 
(prelim.) 

Country. 

Avonqo, 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(prelim.) 

1«7 

From — 
Arsentina. 

Pounds. 

6,934 

77,859 

4,267 

3,125 

3,973 

195,530 

26,33/ 

40,769 

498 

Pounds. 
12,502 
75,840 

Pounds. 

From— 
Italy 

Pounds. 

7,870 
75,133 
38,761 

3,137 

150,294 

45,870 

4,125 

4,811 

Pounds. 

792 

78.997 

40,1C7 

1,027 

22 

in 

Australia 

Netherlands 

New2^ealand 

Norway  ••....-...•. 

Aanria-Hungary. . . 
Belcium 

Canada.  - 

7,787 

4,345 

Russia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Finland 

8,900 
21,040 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

36,5G1 

7,111 

France 

Germany 

689,293 

IMPORTS. 


Into — 
AustriorHungary . . 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British  South  Africa 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Egypt 

Finland 


6,281 
14,024 
4,551 
4,234 
3,388 
6,241 
4,152 
2,350 
2,370 


140 

273 

2,092 


705 
3 


27 
466 


533 


Into— 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands '. 

Ru<<sia 

Sweden 

Switzerland , 

United  Kmgdom 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


13,713 

111,441 

4,987 

2,202 

330 

11,106 

455,489 

27,304 


074,223 


761 


992 
5,922 

. .  —   .  . . 

946 
240,270 

a^ 

1 

J  -  -  - 

Table  215. — BuUer:  Receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  in  the  United  States,  1891-19 IS. 

[From  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Merchants'  Exchange  reports;  for  1917  and  subw> 

qnently  from  Bureau  of  Markets.] 

[000  omitted.] 


Year. 


Averages: 
18J1-1895. 
1896-lCOO. 
1901-1905, 
1906-1910. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 , 

1908 

1909 , 

1910 

1911.., 

1912 

1913 

1914 , 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918. 

January 

February.,,, 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December.... 


Boston. 

Chicago. 

Mi^ 
waukee. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Total  5 
dties. 

Qnda- 
naU. 

Y«riL 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Podtofc*. 

PadtaM. 

40,955 

145,225 

3,996 

13,944 

15,240 

219,360 

ss 

i/:4i 

50,790 

232,289 

5,096 

14,582 

14,476 

317,233 

157 

aL« 

57,716 

245,203 

7,164 

14,685 

15,026 

339,794 

177 

im 

66,612 

286,518 

8,001 

17,903 

13,581 

892,615 

160 

2.3S 

57,500 

253,809 

5,590 

13,477 

14,972 

a4o,  <Mo 

338 

3,*^ 

54,574 

219,233 

7,290 

14,573 

14,801 

310,471 

333 

1,SS 

54,347 

232,032 

6,857 

14,080 

13,570 

320,886 

121 

2»IB 

55,435 

249,024 

7,993 

15,727 

14,336 

342,515 

147 

?,17» 

66,725 

271,915 

8,091 

15,566 

17,450 

379,747 

1&5 

a,3s« 

65,152 

248,648 

8,209 

13,198 

9,282 

344,489 

305 

X« 

63,589 

263,715 

8,219 

13,453 

17,359 

366,335 

187 

a,iii 

69,843 

316,695 

8,798 

18,614 

13,833 

427,783 

166 

1.1' 

65,054 

284,547 

7,458 

21,086 

^*'J? 

392,631 

150 

2,2» 

69,421 

318,986 

7,319 

23,163 

13,994 

432,883 

135 

%X 

63,874 

334,932 

8,632 

24,839 

21,118 

453,395 

163 

xm 

71,609 

287,799 

6,927 

20,399 

24,887 

411,621 

120 

2.4J 

71,703 

286,220 

9,415 

24,686 

23,027 

415,051 

103 

2>'^ 

73,028 

311,557 

9,716 

24,614 

22,421 

441,836 

72 

2.W' 

82,082 

344,879 

8,679 

21,264 

28.349 

485,2:»3 

139 

2,741 

79,305 

359,195 

7,976 

16,445 

28.029 

490, 9j0 

151 

2.W 

69,  lf»8 

323,100 

6,116 

16,996 

2.5,032 

440.412 

63 

^^ 

71,440 

277,661 

6,094 

14,164 

22.908 

891,207 

68 

2^- 

2,345 

18,142 

478 

761 

2,278 

34,005 

S 

I« 

2,759 

22,100 

313 

711 

1,851 

27,701 

3 

1» 

4,323 

34,051 

314 

936 

2,564 

33,188 

3 

S-' 

4,071 

21,039 

335 

937 

3,129 

39, 6U 

1 

IM 

6,159 

20,780 

556 

1,195 

2,771 

31,416 

S 

9* 

11,874 

36,173 

761 

1,973 

2,170 

63,950 

• 

ra 

12,237 

34,554 

723 

1,428 

1,762 

60,705 

2 

3tt 

7,569 

37,037 

675 

1,663 

1,531 

38,376 

1 

S3B 

5,377 

31,134 

444 

944 

1,178 

39,077 

S3 

a» 

6,218 

31,916 

314 

976 

1,215 

30,639 

2 

21ft 

5,079 

16,122 

191 

1,254 

1,258 

33,905 

3 

m 

3,429 

14,544 

190 

1,386 

1,201 

30,760 

11 

wa 
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BUTTER  AND  EGGS-<>)ntiiiued. 
Table  216. — Egg»:  Wholesale  price  per  dozen,  191S-1918, 
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Date. 


1913. 
Jan.^une. . 
July-Dec... 


1914. 
Jan.- June.. 
July-Dee... 


1915. 
Jan.-June.. 
July-Deo... 


1910. 
Jan.-June.. 
july^Dec.. 


1917. 
January... 
Febmary.. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June. 


Jan.-June. 


July 

August 

Septembtf. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


July-Dec.. 


1918. 
January.... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June. 


Jan.-June. 


July 

August.:.. 
September. 
October... 
November. 
Doeembtf. 


July-Dec... 


Chioago,  fresh 
firsts. 


Cincinnati.^ 


I 


Ct9. 

m 

16 


17 
18 


16 
16 


in 


39 
36 

m 

81 

m 


36 


36 
38 
46 


3(H 


65 

37) 

33 

30 

30 

39 


39 


34 
37 
39 
47 
55 
58 


Ct» 
37 


36 


38 
30) 


3? 


34 


49 

45 

31 

36 

35} 

35 


49 


CU, 


334 

37$ 

39 

39 

49 

67 


67 


63 

63 

38 

341 

84 

35 


58.3 
51.4 
34.8 
83.7 
31.5 
33.0 


63     40.1 


30} 
40 

54 

64) 

65 


65 


37.6 
38.1 
43.4 
40.6 
60.7 
60.3 


CU. 


13^ 
10 


17 


4&3 


80 

39 

33 

37) 

38 

36 


33 


30 
30 
30 
33 
36 
37 


•s. 


27) 
43 


36 
38) 


40) 
36 


47 


58 

50 

81 

84 

84) 

85 


53 


30 


44 
33 

39 
30 
37) 
36 


35 
39 
41 
50 
50 
57 


CU, 


57 


66 

65 

35 

33 

33i 

87 


36      66 


33 
33 
37 
43 
51 
50 


83 


37) 

43 

46 

56 

65 

65 


65 


55.7 
51.0 
33.5 
31.7 

3ai 

30.9 


38.6 


St.  Louis,  fresh 
firsts. 


J 


Cto. 
141 
13 


14 
18 


12 


17 
33 


35.0 
36.3 
42.1 
47.6 
58.3 
50.4 


46.4 


36 

38 

35» 

38 

30 

27| 


25) 


36 
26 
34 
34 
38 

m 


Ct$. 
35| 
85 


31 
35 


87) 
80 


31 
89 


Off. 


43 

43 

39) 

35 

33} 

33  I 


44 


39) 

35 

87 

87 

43) 

51 


Milwaukee, 
fresh  firsts. 


Ct9. 

14 
13 


15 
16 


i3 


17 
19 


33 

39 

35) 

30 

81 

38 


35) 


36 


38 

31} 
30 
36 
26) 


26 


30 
32 
36 
44 
51 
57 


30 


51 


50 


36) 

36 

44 

51 

63 

63} 


63 


55.1 
4&8 
33.5 
31.6 
39.9 
3a9 


38.0 


33.6 
35.7 

4ao 

46.6 
56.9 
60.1 


45.6 


301 


53 
34 
30 
31 
31 
30 


30 


35 
35 


30 
33 


84 
33 


31 
38 


44 

43 

31 

85) 

85 

85 


44 


38 
38 
38 
38 
45 
55 


Cts. 


55 


58 
58 
36 
84 
33 
35 


58 


34 
37 
38 

45 
49 
58 


34 


39) 

39 

46 

50 

63 

63 


63 


55.5 
50.6 
34.4 
33.0 
33.3 
64.0 


47.4 


37.5 

3ai 

42.4 
47.0 
55.5 
60.4 


46.8 


New  York, 
fresh  firsts. 


J 


Ct9. 

30 
35 


30 
34 


18 
18 


39 

33 

38) 

83 

83) 

80 


281 


84 
34 
39 
39 
41 

m 


34 


61 

41} 

34 

21 
33 

33 


31) 


36 
39 
45 
52 
55 
61) 


36 


cut. 

40 
65 


50 
63 


44 

40 


35 
47 


53 


36 
43 
42 
43 
56 
62 


62 


43 
47 
52 
57 
70 
72 


72 


CU. 


65.1 
58.9 
38.0 
34.8 
34.8 
35.2 


44.5 


41.0 
44.4 
46.5 
53.0 
64.0 
67.4 


52.7 


1 1918,  fresh  firsts;  previous  years  include  seconds. 
98911''— TBK  1918 i8 
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BUTTER  AND  EGGS— Continued. 

Table  217. — Eggs:  Average  price  received  by  farmers  on  Ut  of  each  month,  by  States 

1918,  and  United  States  1909-1918. 


State  and  year. 


Maine 

New  Uampdiire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. . 
Rhode  Island... 


Connecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvfljiia. 
Delaware 


Maryland , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina. . 


Georgia. 
Florida. 
Ohio..., 
Indiana. 
Illinois.. 


Michigan... 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee., 
Alabama... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana., 
Texas 


Oklahoma. 
Arkansas.. 
Montana.. 
Wyoming. 
Colorado.. 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona , 

Utah , 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


United  States. 


1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 


Eggs,  cents  per  dosen. 


58 
65 
55 
70 
70 

62 
67 
64 
54 
55 

51 
47 
47 
42 

45 

44 

50 
48 
47 
46 

45 
42 
41 
42 
43 

43 
40 
39 
42 
44 

44 

39 
41 
43 
44 

44 

41 
55 
65 
49 

47 

65 
46 
56 

51 
52 
65 
62 


46.3 


60 
65 
52 
66 
62 

64 
69 
62 
65 
61 

67 
65 
51 

48 
47 

44 

45 
54 
51 
61 

49 
45 
44 

47 
47 

40 
42 
44 
45 
50 

50 
40 
43 
49 
43 

45 
44 
54 
53 
47 

44 

48 
43 
63 

45 
49 
45 
49 


49.4 


35.8 
26.8 
29.2 
28.4 
22.8 
29.1 
22.1 
28.9 
36.8 


52 
64 
63 
65 
68 

00 
54 
67 
49 
64 

40 
40 
44 
33 
37 

31 
39 
42 
37 
39 

47 
43 
40 
38 
35 

43 
40 
38 
35 
33 

32 
31 
37 
35 
34 

34 
36 
52 
55 
45 

36 
54 

40 
46 

43  ' 
43 
42 
39 


t 


40 
40 
39 
45 
45 

38 
39 
42 
34 
32 

32 
31 
81 
28 
33 

30 
35 
32 
31 
30 

34 
31 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
29 
30 
28 

27 
26 
28 
28 
27 

28 
26 
37 
36 
30 

35 
34 
29 
36 

31 
34 
35 
32 


40.4  31.2 


33.8 
21.2 
21.3 
24.2 
19.4 
24.6 
16.5 
22.9 
20.1 


25.9 
17.9 
16.6 
17.6 
16.4 
17.8 
14.9 
18.6 
16.8 


I 


40 
40 
37 
45 
42 

42 
36 
41 
34 
33 

33 
31 
82 
29 
33 

30 
33 
32 
31 
30 

32 
30 
30 
31 
29 

29 
29 
29 
29 
28 

27 
28 
28 
29 
27 

28 
26 
30 
34 
31 

32 
43 

28 
38 

30 
32 
32 
33 


31.0 


30.0 
18.1 
17.1 
16.8 
16.1 
17.1 
14.7 
1H.6 
17.8 


39 
41 
37 
47 
43 

44 
38 
42 
34 
36 

31 
31 
31 
29 
32 

32 
31 
31 
29 
26 

31 
30 
30 
28 
26 

28 
29 
27 
26 
27 

26 
27 
27 
28 

27 

26 
27 
32 
34 
31 

35 
39 
28 
39 

30 
34 
32 
36 


29.8 


31.1 
19.0 
16.6 
17.3 
16.9 
16.7 
14.5 
1H.3 
18.4 


42 
45 
39 
49 
47 

60 
42 
47 
36 
35 

33 
32 
33 
31 
34 

31 
34 
33 
30 
29 

33 
30 
29 
28 
26 

28 
27 
26 
26 
26 

26 
27 
26 
28 
26 

25 
23 
32 
83 
30 

38 
45 
28 
43 

34 
39 
35 

38 


80.7 


28.3 
19.7 
16.8 
17.6 
17.0 
16.7 
14.2 
18.2 
18.6 


46 

48 
46 
68 


69 
46 
60 
42 
38 

89 
34 
37 
32 
36 

32 
36 
87 
34 
33 

87 
36 
32 
33 
30 

30 
31 
29 
30 
80 

29 
28 
27 
80 
27 

27 
24 
88 
36 
33 

87 
42 
81 
42 

34 
40 
89 
43 


34.4 


29.8 
20.7 
17.0 
18.2 
17.2 
17.4 
15.6 
17.6 
19.2 


^ 


60 
65 
48 
63 
67 

00 
51 
65 
44 
61 

39 
38 
39 
33 
39 

35 
40 
37 
36 
34 

38 
87 
35 
33 
80 

33 
32 
30 
30 
31 

31 
33 
33 
33 
80 

28 
28 
40 
44 
40 

40 
66 
37 

47 

39 
48 
41 
48 


36.4 


83.2 
23.3 
18.7 
21.0 
19.6 
19.1 
17.4 
19.4 
20.2 


55 
62 
53 
67 
05 

63 
64 

00 

48 
60 

46 
43 
41 
40 
42 

40 
48 
43 
41 
40 

43 
42 
38 
39 
87 

80 

S5 
80 

37 
30 

30 
37 
30 
38 
36 

83 
33 
41 
49 
43 

42 
68 

42 
60 

40 
63 
48 
54 


41.0 


37.4 
28.1 
22.3 
23.5 
23.4 
22.0 
20.0 
22.4 
22.1 


5  I 
I  I 

o 
55 


i 

6 
I 


04  < 
02  : 

75 
65  ' 
70 
5ft 

60 

56 
47 
47 
43 
44 

43 

51 
50 
47 
46 

47 
44 
43 

43 


40 
3» 
40 
43 
43 

40 
40 
38 
43 

40 

40 

40  I 

40 

50 

47 


50 
00 

SO 
50 
56 


1 
31 

:i 

64 


s 


3D 

ft 


3 
Si 

u 


44 

r 


ss 

41 
4ft 

at 

« 
tf 
a 
c 

a 

a 
« 


47.3  I  SAO 


39.4 

413 

33.3 

3K1 

20.3 

m« 

3S.S 

37.4 

314 

3S.9 

^^P    * 

3S.A 

^^    * 

35.3 

at 

34.S 

ak4 
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BUTTER  AND  EGGS— Continued. 
Table  218. — Eggs:  Receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  in  the  United  States,  1S91-191S. 

[From  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Merchants*  Exchange  reports ;  for  1917  and  subse- 
quently from  Bureau  of  Markets.] 


Year. 


Averages: 
1891-1806.. 
1896-1900.. 
1901-1005.. 
1906-1910.. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
December 


Boston. 


Cases. 

722.363 

912.807 

1,155.340 

1,517.995 


1.040,555 
1,053.165 
1,164.777 
1,122.819 
1,396,385 

1,709.631 
1,594.576 
1.436.786 
1.417,397 
1,431,686 

1.441.768 
1.580,106 
1.589,400 
1,531,329 

1,757.694 
1,649.828 
1,501.956 
1,604,289 

30,009 

58,774 

191,886 

309,301 

305,419 

170,991 

133,264 

118,994 

91,036 

95,529 

45,912 

52,274 


Chicago. 


Cases, 
1.879.065 
2.196.631 
2,990,675 
4.467,040 


2.783,709 
2.659.340 
3,279.248 
3,113.858 
3,117.221 

3.683.878 
4,780.356 
4.569.014 
4,557.906 
4,844,045 

4,707.335 
4,556,643 
4.598.800 
4,063,163 

4,896.246 
6,452.737 
5.678.679 
5,049,743 


107,544 

29,310 

414, 719 

1,027,342 

926,272 

732,784 

663,717 

459,970 

337,553 

240,310 

124,339 

85,883 


Cin'^hv- 
natl. 


Cases. 
288.548 
362,262 
418,842 
509.017 


403,218 
464,790 
338,327 
377,263 
420,604 

484.208 
588.636 
441,072 
519,652 
511,510 

605.131 
668.942 
594.954 
461.027 

812,371 
863.910 
184.022 
176,733 


8,309 

7,565 

6,341 

18,400 

26,445 

17,446 

6,316 

2,980 

22,736 

50,201 

3,548 

6,446 


Milwau- 
kee. 


Cases. 

90,943 
113.327 
139,718 
180,862 


128.179 
114.732 
129,278 
166.409 
159,990 

187,561 
176.826 
207,568 
160.418 
179.448 

175.270 
136.890 
191,059 
224^797 

192.743 
208.924 
134.625 
180,610 


3,965 
874 

7,214 
26,831 
38,432 
25,479 
16,721 
20,064 
14,618 
10,742 

6,222 

9,454 


New 
York. 


Cases. 
2.113.946 
2.664,074 
3.057,298 
4.046.360 


2.  vU9. 194 
2,743.642 
2.940.001 
3.215,924 
3,477,638 

3.981,013 
4,262.153 
3,708.990 
3.908.867 
4,380,777 

6,021,757 
4,723.520 
4,713.555 
4,882,222 

5,586,320 
4,858,274 
4.357,061 
5,026,548 


106,238 
155,381 
711,930 
907,509 
680,609 
550,538 
483,359 
449,849 
332,971 
288,040 
183,285 
176,839 


St.  Louis. 

SanFran- 
cisca 

Total. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

657,320 

106,059 

5,818,244 

852,457 

194,067 

7,295.645 

l,000,flft5 

304.933 

9,067.741 

1.304,719 

334.766 

12,360.259 

1,022.646 

277.500 

8,655,001 

825,999 

285.068 

8,146,735 

959,648 

335,228 

9,146,597 

1,216.124 

319.637 

9,532,034 

980,257 

307,243 

9,858,338 

1,023.125 

137,074 

11,106,390 

1,288,977 

379.439 

13,070,963 

1.439.868 

347, 436 

12,145,724 

1,395,967 

340,186 

12,295.412 

1,375,638 

460,606 

13,192,811 

1,736.915 

587,687 

14,275.863 

1.394,534 

638.890 

13,699,531 

1.398,065 

573.042 

13,653.875 

1,474,212 

619.500 

13,277,150 

1.492.729 

629.577 

15,366,589 

1.521.506 

575,014 

15,120,193 

1,373.120 

715.768 

13,945,231 

934,668 

666,845 

13,639,442 

9,964 

52,870 

319,799 

40,536 

80,724 

873,164 

180,270 

80,389 

1,592,749 

186,299 

93,169 

2,568,851 

161,131 

83,041 

2,221,349 

106,047 

70,744 

1,674,029 

102,434 

60,506 

1,356,317 

61,731 

39,328 

1,152,916 

30,395 

34,174 

863,483 

34,254 

27, 159 

736,235 

17,433 

25,752 

406,491 

14,174 

28,989 

374,059 

CHEESE. 

Table  219. — Cheese:  IntematioTial  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1917. 

fCheese  includes  all  cheese  made  from  mUk;  ''cottage  cheese,"  of  coarse,  is  included.   See  "Oemeral  note." 

Table  196.] 

EXPORTS. 

[000  omitted.] 


Country. 

Average,        1916 
1909-1913.  (Prelim.) 

1917        ' 
(Prelim.) 

Country. 

Average, 
1909-1913. 

1916 
(PreUm.) 

1917 
(Prelim.) 

From — 
Bulgaria 

Pounds. 

5,584 

167,260 

26,880 

1,967 

60,500 

127,379 

55,561 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

From — 
Russia 

Pounds. 

7,011 

70,075 

5.142 

10,705 

Pounds. 

105 

47,215 

54,093 

Pounds. 

PfinMn  ...»  , 

170,248 
13,934 

176,380 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

France 

53,510 

Germany 

Italv 

39,323 
199,108 
106,335 

4,337 

N  ether  lands 

538,124 

New  Zealand 

IMPORTS. 


Into— 
Aleena 

6,592 

10,447 

360 

12,298 

31,771 

4,178 

5,006 
4,520 
1,414 
8,182 

1 

Into— 
France 

49,056 

48.687 

13,306 

3,911 

5,032 

7,150 

257,407 

40,346 

19,590 

24,140 

A  rzentlna. .  - . . ,  r , .  r 

3,133 

86 

Germany 

Australia 

Italy...'..... 

252 

9 

Austria-Hungary. . . 
Beldum 

Russia 

Spain 

1,465 

427 

287,115 

28,516 

411 

Brazil 

1,423 
2,087 

Switzerland 

Umted  Kingdom... 

Umted  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

214 

British  South  Af- 

514 

nca 

6,333 

Cuba 

DenmArlr 

Egypt 

1,865 

148 

535,255 

612 
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CHICKENS. 


Table  220. — C^nckeTis:  Average  price  received  by  farmers  en  Ist  ofead^  month,  6y  Slaim 

1918,  and  UniUd  Suites  1909-1917. 


Chickens,  cents  per  pound. 

State  and  year. 

• 

« 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 

< 

• 

1 

• 

• 

s 

1^ 

• 

• 

• 

s 

O 

5 

o 
55 

•J 
e 

D 

Maine- 

21.2 
23.3 
22.1 
25.2 
25.0 

25.4 
22.7 
24.2 
20.9 
22.0 

21.9 
20.2 
18.9 
18.2 
20.6 

20.6 
24.4 
19.0 
17.8 
17.1 

17.3 
16.5 
15.1 
15.8 
16.5 

14.1 
13.5 
15.2 
16.5 
17.1 

16.8 
18.2 
17.1 
22.3 
15.8 

16.1 
15.8 
18.0 
19.0 
18.0 

18.5 
24.0 
18.1 
25.0 

16.3 
18.5 
17,2 
21.4 

21.0 
25. 0 
21.7 
25.8 
29.0 

25.51 
23.2 
25.2 
21.3 
24.0 

23.0 
23.5 
19.4 
18.9 
2a8 

22.0 
22.5 
19.6 
19.0 
19.2 

19.0 
17.0 
15.8 
17.6 
18.2 

11.8 
14.5 
16.2 
17.6 
18.0 

17.9 
19.0 
18.0 
23.0 
16.0 

16.5 
16.5 
17.4 
18.1 
17.0 

15.3 
19.3 
19.6 
26.0 

16.2 
18.5 
17.8 
20.1 

25.3 
24.5 
23.4 
26.7 
30.0 

26.5 
24.3 
28.4 
23.1 
29.3 

25.4 
23.6 
21.2 
18.8 
19.9 

20.9 
23.8 
20.8 
19.3 
20.6 

20.0 
18.4 
15.9 
18.5 
19.7 

13.5 
15.7 
18.1 
18.0 
10.2 

18.3 
19.4 
18.2 
21.0 
17.8 

18.5 
17.2 
19.3 
21.3 
19.2 

19.9 
22.3 
17.0 
24.0 

16.3 
20.0 
20.0 
23.7 

24.8 
25.0 
23.4 
27.1 
31.0 

24.5 
26.4 
29.4 
22.6 

sao 

27.6 
25.6 
20.9 
18.7 
19.4 

19.8 
22.0 
21.3 
19.2 
20.0 

19.9 
18.9 
1.5.5 
18.5 
19.0 

13.0 
15.2 
17.7 
18.0 
18.2 

18.1 
17.8 
18.6 
19.2 
17.6 

16.2 
16.6 
20.4 
17.0 
18.4 

18.9 
21.8 
18.7 
25.6 

16.7 
21.3 
21.8 
22.8 

24.4 
23.3 
24.5 
31.0 
35wO 

20.0 
27.3 
29.5 
23.0 
28.3 

26.3 
24.1 
21.1 
20.0 
20.2 

18.9 
21.1 
21.9 
19.4 
19.6 

20.7 
19.8 
16.1 
18.7 
18.2 

14.2 
15.9 
17,8 
17.6 
17.8 

16.9 
18.5 
17.7 
21.0 
16.9 

17.4 
17.1 
19.6 
18.0 
18.4 

18.4 
23.5 
20.1 
32.5 

16.6 
21.0 
21.7 
21.8 

24.1 
28.3 
24.5 
31.0 
30.0 

29.0 
26.8 
30.6 
24%0 
27.0 

27.0 
26.2 
19.3 
21.7 
19.5 

21.0 
24.0 
21.0 
19.3 
19.3 

20.7 
18.9 
17.0 
17.9 
19.0 

14.4 
15.2 
17.8 
17.9 
19.0 

19.2 
19.5 
20.0 
20.3 
16.6 

17.9 
16.9 
21.1 
17.6 
21.0 

26.0 
24.0 
18.8 
27.0 

16.6 
22.8 
22.3 
22.6 

25.3 
27.0 
24.0 
33.4 
33.0 

34.2 
27.5 
31.2 
24.7 
26.5 

29.8 
28.9 
23.3 
25.0 
21.9 

22.3 
28.6 
22.5 
20.1 
20.4 

21.0 
19.3 
17.1 
18.4 
20.3 

14.4 
16.3 
18.5 
19.0 
20.7 

20.9 
20.6 
21.0 
22.4 
19.0 

18.1 
18.3 
19.1 
19.6 
18.5 

27.1 
23.5 
19.2 
28.8 

17.7 
23.3 
19.8 
25.1 

29.1 
28.0 
25.1 
34.9 

13.2 
29.5 
32.5 
26.9 
80.0 

29.a 

28.3 

25.3 

22.7 

23.4 

22.1 
25.0 
24.3 
22.2 
22.4 

22.8 
19.9 
18.9 
20.3 
21.5 

13.9 
17.4 
20.9 
19.8 
22.4 

21.4 
23.7 
20.6 
22.9 
19.6 

19.8 
18.6 
22.0 
21.2 
21.3 

27.9 
25.0 
21.5 
30.8 

18.1 
21.6 
22.6 
26.9 

29.4 
20^4 
27.0 
35.0 

4ao 

34.8 
30.5 
.^.6 
27.1 
28.0 

20.0 
29.4 
25.6 
22.7 
23.4 

28.9 
26.0 
23.5 
22.8 
22.7 

22.6 
21.9 
19.3 
21.2 
21.9 

15.0 
16.6 
19.7 
20.2 
21.1 

20.5 
22.2 
22.1 
23.0 
19.5 

19.6 
17.4 
19.0 
22.0 
21.5 

30.0 
26.0 
20.0 
29.7 

17.2 
24.8 
21.0 
25.2 

28.1 
30.0 
28.8 
85.3 
36.3 

33.0 
30.0 
32.7 
27.9 
30.0 

31.3 
80.3 
24.7 
24.3 
26.2 

23.2 
28.6 
24.5 
23.2 
22.3 

24.0 
21.8 
19.  S 
21.9 
20.8 

16.4 
17.7 
18.9 
20.3 
21.5 

21.4 
21.8 
22.2 
23.2 
20.6 

19.1 
17.8 
19.9 
25.0 
21.6 

30.7 
27.6 
19.7 
33.8 

17.0 
23.7 
22.4 
27.4 

3as 

82.4 
27,4 
33.0 
37.5 

34.0 
30.1 
36.8 
27.5 
35.0 

29.4 
30.1 
24.5 
22.0 
24.7 

28.1 
29.5 
22.5 
21.7 

2ao 

22.2 
21.0 
18-1 
2a7 
19.9 

16.0 
15.9 
19.1 

ia2 

21,2 

20.4 
23.2 
21.3 
25.9 
19.0 

19.1 
18.2 
21.9 
22.4 
21.6 

21.2 
27.7 
23.1 
32.0 

19.3 
24.0 
21,5 
27.8 

si.a 

Naw  H^Mnpahirft . . 

30l4 

Vermont 

30i0 

Massachusstts 

949 

Rhode  Island 

3X0 

ronne<*tinit , 

&• 

New  York 

2i  f 

New  Jersey 

31.1 

PAnn-qylvania 

27.9 

Delaware 

SBlS 

Maryland 

virjfinla 

aL5 

ST  5 

West  Virslnia 

34w0 

North  Carolina 

3a.T 

South  Carolina 

27.0 

Geoi^ria 

2A.4 

Florida 

27.5 
21  4 

Ohio 

Indiana 

20.1 

Illinois 

3Q.& 
9D.i 

Michigan 

Wi8C<uisin 

19.* 

Minnesota.. 

ULO 

Iowa 

18.  S 

Missouri  t  - . , , . . 

19.0 

North  Dakota 

lA  a 

South  Dakota 

17  S 

Nebra<»ka 

18Lt 

Kansas 

U.C 

Kentucky 

MLf 

19.6 

Alabama 

3X_4 

Mississippi 

S  4 

T/ouislana 

^4.6 

Texas 

mi 

Oklahoma 

18.5 

Arlcan»A-4, 

lft.5 

Montana 

m  0 

Wvomlnjf 

22_f 

Colorado 

SLi 

New  Mexico 

21.3 

Arizona 

2^6 

Utah 

5L1 

Nevada . . 

ttO 
1ft.  0 

Idaho  r 

W  AJthfrigton ... 

9&.0 

Oregon ." 

99.  4 

r^if Tnmia ,, . 

4^1 

United  SUtes 

17.9 

13.9 
11.4 
11.2 
11.5 
10.7 
9.8 
10.5 
10.9 

18.8 

19.9 

16.5 
12.2 
11.7 
12.1 
11,1 
10.5 
10.6 
11.6 
10.0 

19.8 

19.8 

20.0 

21.2 

22.6 

22.8 

23.1 

22.4 

1  »•» 

1917 

14.7 
11.9 
11.5 
11.7 
10.9 
10.3 
10.6 
11.1 
9.9 

16.1 
12.6 
11.9 
12.3 
11.6 
10.8 
10.8 
11.9 
10.2 

17.5 
13.2 
12.1 
12.6 
11.8 
11.1 
11.0 
12.4 
10.6 

17.5 
13.5 
12.2 
12.5 
12.0 
11.1 
11.0 
12.4 
10.9 

17.3 
13.8 
12.2 
12.7 
12.1 
11.0 
11.2 
12.3 
11.1 

17.1 
13.8 
12.2 
12.8 
12.4 
11.3 
l'.2 
i2.2 
11.2 

17.2 
18.9 
IZl 
12,7 
12.4 
1L8 
11.1 
11.9 
11.1 

18.1 
14.3 
12.0 
12.5 
12.5 
11.5 

ia9 

11.6 
11.3 

17.  T 
14.3 
11.8 
11.9 
12.1 

u.a 

UL3 

IKS 

17.* 

1916 

1«J 

1915 

1I-* 

1914 

It  ft 

1913 

11  % 

1912 

MLi 

1911 

iLi 

•^0 

V0l4 

09 

Hkl 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 
Tabls  221, — Stitep;  Number  and  value  imf(BTn4  in  tke  UniUd  StaUt,  1867-1919. 


i:  Oguras  In  romui  u 


euttnn.    EsOtuBtw  of  numbeis  an  oblained  iij  applying  utlmaMd  mnani 
thg  pubUihed  numben  o(  ths  pncadlng  you,  except  Itut  ■  nvlied  bam  li 

•stLiDBta  whiBiBVer  new  i -'-'- ii-n-     t.  .t, — u  -i—  ..... 

giTinf;  niimlMfs  u  ol  Api. 


dI  thH  Deputment  ol  Agri- 

jMoMncrearaardecroueto 

1]  liwd  (or  applylag  penraolan 

'    -rsd  UiDt  tfia  census  of  IVIO, 

I,  whlcli  Felatsd  la  nambeis 


JlUl.1- 

NumbH. 

•Sr 

,™^„ 

Jan.!-- 

FannvBluB 

ma 

«>,BSS,000 

i 

00 

00 

00 
CO 

tu 

00 

«,  938, 000 

K.SO 

TB,BT8,0te 

DO 

ta 

IS 
no 

no 

no 

s: 

100 
m 
no 

00 
00 
00 
OD 

00 

00 

00 

09 

1 

1,83 

li 

"iiS 

«g, 108,000 

1.14 
3.U 

li 
If 

ra        00 
m        00 

i    i 

85           (» 

76           00 

ii    s: 

la.  800,000 

i.e§ 

1 

3.43 

]68|3ie,000 

aM|»o,ooo 

311,738,000 

it3,m.m 

II 
li 

ios 

113 
3.  IT 

ISlffilSSS 

M.  444, 000 

8»,  873.000 

ge2m:ono 
OD.Mo.noo 
looiMoiooo 

IffJft    MIWIM, 

i.ia 

310,030,000 

m'.mlMO 

s;|;s 

lOS,  397,(100 

ii«,iai,ooi) 

1893 

I  EnlmaUaiDl  numben  rsi'issd,  based  oa  census  data. 
Tadlb  222.— Shtep:  Number  arid  value  on  Jwme,   Jan.  1.  1918  and  1919.   by  SlaUt. 


BUM. 

Niimhei 

ands) 

183 

1 

i 

134 
0» 

30 

J 

''I^C"-^ 

^«"dollM™' 

1919      !      1918 

l«> 

.9» 

as 

J 

l.OBl 

1 

11.90 

laao 
11.  ao 

in 

<-lO 

11.00 

tt.¥> 

III 

si 

sliio 

KLSO 

ts 

4.30 

ill 

1,930 
4M 

1,350 
3S0 

11,678 
383 

*103 

3,780 

111 
33.S 

1533 

IS! 
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Table  222. — Sheep:  Number  and  value  on  forme ^  Jan.  7,  1918  and  1919,  byStata- 

Continued. 


State. 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 

United  States. 


Number  (thou- 

Average 
head  J 

price  per 

sands)  Jan.  1— 

an.  1— 

1919 

1818 

1919 

1918 

2,119 

1,926 

$12.50 

$12.60 

716 

651 

12.40 

11.90 

642 

568 

13.20 

11.80 

1,322 

1,224 

13.70 

13.80 

1,539 

1,466 

13.20 

12.90 

265 

252 

12.60 

11.80 

810 

750 

12.20 

11.60 

367 

408 

11.90 

11.00 

460 

418 

12.80 

12.00 

1,274 

1,213 

13.10 

1L20 

567 

650 

11.80 

8.00 

140 

131 

6.40 

4.50 

183 

174 

6.60 

4.50 

230 

209 

5.20 

4.10 

2,232 

2,188 

9.40 

7.50 

125 

114 

11.80 

11.30 

147 

134 

8.20 

7.10 

2,984 

3,045 

11.80 

12.60 

4,018 

4,100 

12.30 

13.60 

2,303 

2,350 

10.90 

12.60 

3,135 

3,135 

8.50 

10.00 

1,400 

1,650 

10.00 

10.40 

2,410 

2,340 

ILOO 

18.60 

1.520 

1.505 

11.80 

13.90 

3.234 

3,202 

12.20 

13.30 

780 

661 

1L80 

11.40 

2,497 

2,448 

12.00 

12.10 

2,943 

2,776 

12.00 

11.30 

49,863 

48,603 

11.61 

11.82 

Farm  value  (thou- 
sands o(  doUats, 
Jan.1- 


1919 


26,488 

8,878 

8,474 

18,111 

20,315 

3,339 
9,882 
4,367 
6,888 
16,689 

6,691 

896 

1,208 

1,196 

20,981 

1,475 

1,205 

35,211 

49,421 

25,108 

26.648 
14,000 
26,510 
17,938 
39,455 

9,204 
29,964 
35,316 


IflS 


7.;c 

1«.« 
18,8U 

IS 

ll>4li) 

15* 

si.a 
i^u 

:.» 
»c 
».» 


579,016 


J74,ff' 


Table  223. — Sheep:  Imports,  exports,  and  prices^  1893-1918. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1893 
1894 
1895 
18% 
1897 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 
1905 
190*> 
1907 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1918 


Imports. 


Number. 


459,484 
242,568 
291,461 
322,692 
405,633 

392,314 
345,911 
381,792 
331.488 
2(36,953 

301,623 
238,094 
186,942 
240,747 
224,798 

224,765 

102,063 

126, 152 

53,455 

23,588 

15,428 
223,719 
153,317 
236,650 
100,422 
177,681 


Value. 


$1,682,977 

788, 181 

682,618 

853,530 

1,019,668 

1,106,322 
1,200,081 
1,305,026 
1,236,277 
956,710 

1,036,934 

815,289 

704,721 

1,020,359 

1,120,425 

1,082,606 
502, 640 
606,879 
377,625 
157, 257 

90,021 
532,404 
633,967 
917,502 
856,645 
1,979,746 


Average 

import 

pnce. 


$3.66 
3.25 
2.34 
2.65 
2.51 

2.82 
3.47 
3.58 
3.73 
3.58 

3.44 
3.42 
3.77 
4.24 
4.96 

4.82 
4.90 
5.52 
7.06 
6.67 

5.83 
2.38 
3.48 
3.89 
5.34 
11.14 


Exports. 


Number. 


87,260 
132,370 
405,748 
491,565 
244, 120 

199,600 
143,286 
125,772 
297,925 
358,720 

176,961 
301,313 
268,365 
142,600 
135,344 

101,000 

67,656 

44,517 

121,491 

157,263 

187,132 

152,600 

47,213 

62,278 

68,811 

7,959 


Value. 


$126,394 

832,763 

2,630,666 

3,076,384 

1,631,645 

1,213,886 

853.555 

733,477 

1,933,000 

1,940,060 

1,067,860 

1,954,004 

1,687,331 

804,000 

750,242 

680,285 
355,155 
200,000 
636,273 
636,085 

606, 7as 
634,543 
182, 27S 
381,635 
367,985 
97,03S 


Averw 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL— Continued. 
Table  224. — Sheep:  Wholesale  price  per  100  pounds,  191S-191S. 


Date. 


1913. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1914. 

Jan.-Jttne 

July-Dec 

1915. 

Jan.-June 

July- Dec 

1916. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 

1917. 

January 

February 

April 

June 

Jan.-June 

July 

August  ••.««••••••••• 

September 

October 

November 

December 

July-Dec 

1918. 

January 

February 

April 

June 

Jan.-June 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

July-Dec 


DoIb. 
3.00 
2.25 


Chicago,    na- 
tive. 


5 


DoU. 
860 
7.25 


4.00 
4.25 


2.50 
2.00 


4.25 
3.00 


7.00 
9.00 
8.50 
8.50 
11.75 
8.00 


7.75 
7.75 
8.90 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


7.50 
8.60 
9.25 
11. 25 
7.00 
6 


6.00 


•a 
a 


7.75 
8.10 


10.65 
8.76 


10.90 
10.25 


13.50 

13.85 

14. 

15. 

19.00 

17.50 


3511 
5012 


7.0019.00 


14 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 


00 
50 
25 
35 
55 
75 


7.7614.76 


0016 


16 

15.751 
17. 
19.75 
19.60 
50 


19.75 


DoU. 
6.28 
4.94 


5.96 
6.08 


6.08 
5.18 


Cincinnati, 
good  to  extra. 


o 


Dolt.  Dola.  Dots 


7.71 
S-SO"  6.25 


3.75 
3.25 


4.10 
4.00 


4.00 
4.50 


3.75 


10.36 
11.61 
63 
.02 
14.79 
11.54 


11.96 


10.56 
10.49 
11.46 
11.79 
11.68 
11.61 


11.26 


5011 


0013 


.61 
12.26 
87 
15.98 
12.97 
11.28 


12.91 


6.00 
8.00 
7.50 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 


6.00 


16. 
16. 
15. 
13. 
13. 
13. 


6011.44 
0011.76 
2511.29 
501  9.S9 
50  9.63 
50|  9.64 


16.6010.61 


7.60 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
8.50 
7.50 


7.50 


e.50 
7.50 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 


6.50 


7.00 
4.65 


6.15 
6.25 


8.75 
8.75 


8.76 
8.50 


8.40 

9.00 

11.00 

11.75 

12.00 

9.50 


12.00 


8. 

9 
10, 
10 
10 
10 


25 
00 
00 
50 
00 


10.50 


9.0011.00 
9.0011.60 
9. 60*12.50 

10 

10, 

11.50,13.75 


4.90 
4.06 


6.03 
4.81 


6.70 
6.38 


6.90 
6.33 


St.  Louis,  good 
to  choice  na- 
tives. 


I 


Dols 
4.75 
4.00 


5.00 
4.60 


5.00 
6.26 


6.60 
7.26 


7.96 
8.44 
9.80 
11.03 
10.34 
8.62 


9.36 


7.69 
8.15 
9.59 
9.94 
9. 75 11 
50110.0011 


9.00 
10.50 
11.50 
12.00 
13.50 

9.75 


9.00 


8. 

8 
10 
11 


9.19 


10 
10 
11 
5015.6012 
7513.0011 
12 


25 
25 
75 
06 
75 
72 


60 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 


-a 

a 


DoU 
7.25 
6.00 


6.50 
5.75 


8.60 
6.00 


8.86 
9.00 


10.26 
11.25 
12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
13.50 


14.00 


DoU. 
6.87 
4.42 


5.82 
5.20 


6.78 
5.66 


7.96 
7.44 


9.69 
10.88 
11.80 
12.00 
13.75 
10.80 


11.49 


Kansas  City, 
native. 


2 


DoU. 
4.85 
3.50 


4.25 
3.40 


4. 
4.001 


5.00 
6.00' 


DoU. 

7.85 
665 


25 
00 


5010 


7.75 
7.75 

10. 

10. 

12.00 
9.00 


0013 
0015 


7.75 


9.25 
9.50 
11.00 
11.50 
12.00 
11.50 


8.5012.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 
13.00 
12.00 


14, 
13 
14 
17 
17 
18. 


25 
75 
25 
25 
75 
00 


9.0015.5011.4610.0018.00 


11 

11 

10 

6 

7 

8 


0012.0011.50 
0012.5011.62 
5011.7510.97 


00 
75 
00 


8.50 
9.00 
8.50 


6.0012.50 


7.25 
8.41 
8.25 


9.67 


8. 

9. 
10 
11 
11 
11 


69 
00 
50 
31 


8.00 
8.00 
9.00 
9.50 
75^10.00 
4010.00 


10.44 


8.00 


.50 
,50 


11.79 
11.77 
12.10 
14.02 
15.38 
15.3211.00 


8.0013. 
9.0012. 
8.0012. 
8.0010. 
7.5013. 
7.0013. 


13.40 

10.44 
10.50 
10.33 
501  9.05 


00 
00 
00 


50 
00 


7.0013.50 


9.26 
8.84 


9.74 


10 
10 
11 
12 

12.00118, 
19. 


10.50 


.00 
8.25 


11.50 
11.75 


12.50 
13.50 
.50 
00 
18.00 
12.50 


18.00 


11.25 
15.00 
15.50 
14.75 
14.10 
14.75 


15.501 


13 
15 


Omaha,  west- 
ern. 


o 


DoU. 
6.52 
4.791 


6.00 
6.62 


7.04 
6.09 


8.40 
7.96 


10. 
11. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
10. 


04 
62 
36 
40 
52 
42 


11.71 


9. 01 
9.76 
11.97 
11.88 
12.00 
12.19 


11.14 


0017, 
0018 


2511.79 
0012.64 
25'13.67 
60115.64 
OO1I6. 14 
0OJ16.36 


19.00 


11.0017. 

ii.oo;i7. 

9.00,16. 


7.00 
8.00 
8.00 


7.00 


12 
11 
11 


00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


17.00 


14.21 


13.85 

13.82 

11.67 

9.42 

9.38 

9.24 


11.23 


DoU. 
3.75 
2.75 


4.25 
4.26 


4.00 
4.00 


4.50 
5.50 


7. 

8.75 
10.00 
10.00 
11.50 
10.00 


7.50 


8.00 
9.00 

10.50 
9.50 

10.50 


•a 

a 


DoU. 
8.25 
7.00 


7.50 
8.00 


9.75 
8.00 


11.00 
11.75 


5013. 


DoU. 
6.06 
4.60 


6.41 
5.66 


7.09 
6.71 


8.13 
7.46 


13. 75' 10. 29 
12. 50;  10. 66 
13.8512.09 
13.7mi.76 
14.2511.99 


10.5014.2512.38 


8.00 


14.2511.63 


10.00 15. 

II.OO1I5. 

11.00|16. 

12.50 

11.00 

11.00 


00:12.64 
0012.96 
5013.68 


10.00 


18.00,15.64 

18. 

17. 


75,14.96 
5013.86 


18.7513.94 


11 
10 
9 
7 
9 
8 


0014.5012.55 
5014.5012.46 
2513.2511.38 
0013.001  9.76 
0011.7510.15 
00 13. 501  9.67 


7.0014.5011.00 

I  I 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL—Oontinued. 
Table  226.— ^^p:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,  1910-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1012 

19U 

1. 10 

Jan.  15 

$10.55 
10.75 
11.41 
11.98 
12.32 
11.56 
11.04 
10.99 
10.79 
10.35 
10.11 
9.46 

$7.33 

8.17 

9.21 

9.69 

10.16 

9.84 

9.32 

9.33 

10.05 

10.24 

10.20 

10.44 

$5.52 
5.90 
6.35 
6.61 
6.66 
6.54 
6.33 
6.22 
6.25 
6.20 
6.41 
6.77 

$4.95 
5.14 
6.36 
6.60 
5.64 
6.43 
6.35 
6.16 
5.06 
5.18 
6.18 
6.38 

$4.67 
4.67 
4.77 
4.96 
4.87 
4.70 
4.75 
4.87 
4.80 
4.81 
4.68 
4.95 

$4.35 
4.63 
4.07 
6.16 
4.01 
4.84 
4.20 
4.32 
4.23 
4.16 
4.27 
4.46 

$3.80 
4.01 
4.12 
4.67 
4.74 
4.62 
4.21 
4.26 
4.11 
4.10 
4.06 
4.21 

$4.47 
4.34 
4.45 
4.56 
4.51 
4.91 
4.10 
S.« 
3.91 
S.66 
S.65 
3.71 

U.O 

Feb.  15 

5.a» 

Mar.  15 

5.44 

Apr.  15 

6.  It 

liay  15 

5.79 

InriR  l.S- , ,,..,.- 

5w44 

July  15 

5.47 

Aug.  15 

4.« 

Sept.  15 

4.a 

Oct.  15 

4.« 

Nov.  15 

4.tt 

Dec.  15 

4.SI 

Table  226. — Wool  {unwashed):  Farm  price  per  pound,   15th  of  month,   2910-191$, 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

19M 

Jan.  15 

Onto. 
58.1 
67.1 
60.0 
60.0 
58.2 
67.4 
67.5 
67.4 
60.7 
67.7 
56.4 
56.2 

Centi, 
81.8 
32.7 
36.7 
88.8 
43.7 
49.8 
64.3 
64.8 
64.2 
65.6 
65.9 
68.2 

Ctnta. 
23.3 
24.2 
25.9 
26.3 
28.0 
28.7 
28.6 
29.0 
28.4 
28.7 
29.4 
30.8 

CetUi. 
18.6 
20.2 
22.8 
22.7 
22.0 
23.7 
24.2 
23.8 
23.3 
22.7 
22.7 
23.8 

Cmtt, 
15.7 
16.7 
16.4 
16.8 
17.2 
18.4 
18.5 
18.7 
18.6 
18.0 
18.1 
18.6 

Cents, 
18.6 
18.7 
18.4 
17.7 
16.3 
16.6 
16.9 
16.8 
15.8 
16.6 
16.6 
16.1 

Cents, 
16.2 
16.3 
16.0 
17.3 
17.8 
18.7 
18.9 
18.8 
18.7 
18.6 
18.6 
18.6 

CemU. 
17.3 
17.3 
16.8 
15.7 
14.7 
15.5 
15.4 
16.0 
15.6 
15.5 
15.6 
15.5 

CM*. 

Feb.  15 

3Li 

Iffft'.  IS  , 

3Lt 

Apr.  15 

a.) 

May  15 

a.1 

June  15 

11.S 

July  15 

it.t 

Aujc.  15 

mi 

Sept.  15 

17  7 

Oct.  15 

18.1 

Nov.  15 

17. » 

Dec.  15 

17.  B 

Table  227. — Lambs:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  151h  of  month,  1910-1918, 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Jan.  15 

$13.83 
13.77 
14.11 
15.34 
15.39 
14.98 
H.20 
14.20 
13.73 
13.20 
1^54 
12.44 

$9.59 
10.51 
11.46 
12.03 
12.51 
12.64 
11.  IS 
12.08 
13.06 
14.09 
13.79 
13.81 

$7.29 
7.78 
8.10 
8.58 
8.49 
8.36 
8.16 
8.15 
8.22 
8.02 
8.41 
8.72 

$6.47 
6.67 
6.06 
7.35 
7.32 
7.26 
7.21 
6.70 
6.71 
6.70 
6.76 
7.02 

$6.16 
6.18 
6.31 
6.47 
6.40 
6.47 
6.66 
6.26 
6.27 
6.00 
6.14 
6.33 

$6.03 
6.34 
6.66 
6.60 
6.66 
6.36 
6.05 
6.60 
6.51 
6.61 
6.64 
5.85 

$6.22 
6.15 
6.38 
6.06 
6.16 
6.02 
6.74 
6.60 
6.40 
6.42 
6.37 
5.70 

$5.71 
5.44 
5.49 
5.77 
5.74 
5.51 
5.4S 
5.25 
5.03 
4.68 
4.6S 
4.93 

$SwO 

Feb.  15 

4bB 

Mar.  15 

7.x? 

Apr.  15 

7C 

May  15 

7  % 

JllT^ft  l.^i ,---■, 

7  13 

July  15 

t.TI 

Auk.  15. 

&.?§ 

Sept.  15 

Swie 

Oct.  15 

5.7* 

Nov.15 

S.S4 

Dec.  15 

S.S 

Statistics  of  Farm  AnimaU  and  TAeir  Products. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL— Continued. 

Table  228. — Breeds  of  sheep. 

In  January,  1918,  the  BnreMi  of  Crop  Estimates  sent  a  schedule  of  hiqulrr  to  its  spedal  Uve-stoek  reporters 
in  regard  to  breeds  of  sheep  kept.    The  average  of  replies  is  given  below. 


Fine-wool  bloods. 

Long  woo 
muttooi 

lor 
1. 

Cross-breds. 

Rams. 

Number 

State  or  division. 

reporting 
drift  to- 

1918 

5 

years 

ago. 

10 
years 
ago. 

1918 

5 
/ears 
ago. 

10 
years 
ago. 

1918 

5 
years 
ago. 

10 
years 
ago. 

Me- 
rino. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Me- 
rino. 

• 

3 
3 
1 
1 

'•'2 

5 

..... 

Mut- 
ton. 

Mi>«nA 

P.d. 

7 
15 
16 

8 

P.  a. 

8 

8 
32 
15 

P.et. 
10 
10 
51 
11 

P.d. 

73 

73 

72 

87 
100 

75 

75 

78 

45 

P.ei. 
70 
76 
58 
75 
100 
85 
60 
70 
33 

P.  a. 

65 
70 
39 
76 
100 
85 
45 
55 
31 

P.  a. 
20 
12 
12 
5 

P.et. 

22 

16 

10 

10 

P.et. 

25 

20 

10 

13 

P.et. 
10 

9 
13 

5 

P.et. 

90 

91 

87 

95 
100 

90 

90 

85 

65 

10 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

11 
15 

Massachusetts 

6 

Rhode  Island 

I 

Connecticut 

10 
11 
15 
25 

10 
15 
15 
46 

8 
30 
25 
44 

15 

14 

7 

30 

5 
16 
15 
21 

7 

25 
20 
25 

10 
10 
15 
35 

8 

New  York 

36 

New  Jersey 

4 

PM^nttylvania .   . . .  ^  ^ 

20 

'' 

N.AtlanUc 

17.1 

28.1 

34.1 

61.7 

53.5 

4L8 

21.2 

ia4 

24.1 

20.8 

.79.2 

23 

111 

Delaware 

9 
7 
6 
9 
10 
18 
2 
6 

10 

15 

7 

10 

10 

9 

4 

5 

19 
17 
8 
12 
9 
6 
2 
4 

76 
32 
74 
80 
60 
57 
35 
50 

70 
20 
72 
80 
56 
50 
33 
90 

60 
17 
60 
78 
56 
49 
35 
87 

15 
61 
20 
11 
30 
25 
63 
44 

20 
65 
21 
10 
34 
41 
63 
5 

21 
66 
23 
10 
36 
45 
63 
9 

6 

13 

8 

9 

12 

15 

5 

3 

94 
87 
92 
91 
88 
85 
96 
97 

..... 

2 
4 

1 
1 

4 

Marvland . .     . 

1 

virgin!^ 

34 

West  Virginia 

44 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeonda 

16 
5 
9 

Florida. 

3 

S.Atlantic 

7.3 

&9 

lao 

68.4 

68.2 

65.9 

24.3 

22.9 

24.1 

8.7 

91.3 

12 

116 

Ohio 

38 
13 
9 
18 
12 

41 
14 
10 
19 
U 

45 
17 
12 
25 
12 

49 
73 
77 
68 
73 

46 
70 
73 
67 
71 

40 
65 
69 
60 
68 

13 
14 
14 
14 
15 

14 
16 
17 
14 
18 

15 
18 
19 
15 
20 

35 
15 
10 
15 
10 

65 
85 
90 

85 
90 

34 
10 

6 
12 

3 

74 
106 

Illinnfif 

100 

Michigan 

65 

Wisconsin 

84 

N.C.E.Miss.R. 

23.4 

26.0 

28.9 

62.9 

6ao 

54.7 

13.7 

15.0 

16.4 

21.7 

78.3 

65 

428 

Minncfflotft.....     .     . 

12 
13 
13 
21 
16 
20 
24 

15.2 

14 
21 
14 
25 
15 
21 
26 

18 
25 
17 
34 
15 
22 
29 

73 
75 
66 
50 
71 
56 
63 

68 
64 
62 
50 
74 
56 
54 

62 
58 
58 
41 
75 
53 
45 

15 
12 
21 
20 
13 
25 
13 

18 
15 
24 
25 
11 
23 
21 

20 
17 
25 
25 
10 
25 
26 

8 
10 
15 
17 
19 
18 
20 

92 
90 
85 
83 
81 
82 
80 

7 
6 

10 
5 
6 
5 

11 

68 

111 

M««!M^iri,... 

147 

North  Dakota 

23 

South  Dakota 

36 

Nebraska 

39 

Kansas. ..........  ^  » 

61 

N.C.W.Miss.R. 

17.8 

20.9 

6&2 

63.2 

58.7 

16.6 

19.0 

20.4 

14.4 

85.6 

50 

485 

Kentucky 

6 

5 

12 

2 

8 
9 
8 
2 

10 

11 

7 

1 

63 
70 
43 
40 
34 
27 
51 
26 

50 
56 
38 
35 

43 
48 
35 
12 

31 
25 
45 
58 
66 
12 
23 
66 

42 
35 
54 
63 

47 
41 

58 

87 

10 
8 
5 

90 
92 
95 

7 
3 

1 

54 

Tennessee 

36 

Alabama 

3 

Mississippi 

7 

T<ouisiana 

4 

Texas 

61 

26 

8 

62 

30 

5 

'57'" 
47 
5 

20 
50 
25 

18 
28 
20 

18 
20 
70 

25 
25 
75 

65 
12 
15 

35 

88 
85 

20 
4 
6 

24 

Oklahoma 

18 

A'*faiisas.....».. 

21 

8.  Central 

3a4 

33.3 

32L6 

44.2 

35.7 

29.5 

25.4 

31.0 

37.9 

36.0 

64.0 

50 

107 

Montana 

Wyoming 

CdcHtuio 

50 
24 
60 
70 
66 
50 
60 
40 
15 
30 
44 

45 
35 
51 
64 
68 
50 
75 
51 
17 
38 
41 

52 
50 
44 
55 
65 
47 
86 
60 
20 
42 
45 

30 
31 
27 
15 
4 

39 
30 
42 
62 
50 
36 

38 
25 
26 
18 
2 
35 
19 
83 
75 
44 
30 

26 
10 
25 
20 
3 

1 

15 
70 
43 
23 

20 
45 
13 
15 
30 
11 
10 
18 
23 
20 
20 

17 
40 
23 
18 
30 
15 

6 
16 

8 
18 
29 

22 
40 
31 
25 

? 
17 

5 

16 
10 
15 
32 

60 
35 
63 
75 
97 
46 
65 
33 
40 
29 
42 

40 
65 
37 
25 
3 
54 
35 
67 
60 
71 
58 

4 
4 
10 
8 
3 
3 
2 
6 
..... 

8 

8 
11 

4 

New  Mexico 

3 

Arixona 

Utah 

7 

Nevada 

2 

Idaho 

15 

Washington 

G 

Oregon 

G 

Caliiornia 

Ij 

Far  Western 

46.0 

48.6 

53.2 

23.3 

20.5 

22.6 

21.7 

21.9 

24.2 

50.9 

49.1 

52 

77 

United  States... 

34.7 

37.4 

41.2 

45.0 

4L4 

35.0 

20.3 

2L2 

23.8 

37.8 

62.2 

252 

1,384 

618 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL— Continued. 
Table  229. — Wool:  EstiTnated  production,  1917  and  1918, 


Stote. 

Production 
(000  omitted). 

Weight  per  fleece. 

Number  of  Amos 
(OOOoimttoJ;. 

J 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

m: 

Maine 

PounAa, 
883 
192 
663 
119 
24 

76 
3,830 

88 
4,774 

31 

773 

1,918 

2,830 

570 

103 

478 

426 

12,600 

4,765 

4,048 

8,765 
2,850 
3,112 
4,815 
5,632 

1,660 
4,747 
1,096 
1,624 
3,068 

1,954 

368 

619 

594 

11,260 

618 

402 

23,342 

34,026 

9,261 

17,132 

5,656 

16,800 

10,000 

19,500 

5,604 

12,500 

12,546 

Pottfub. 
833 
183 
597 
119 
24 

75 
3,514 

80 
4,225 

31 

758 
1,862 
2,695 

563 
95 

455 

355 

12,000 

4,332 

3,855 

8,192 
2,500 
2,064 
4,600 
4,810 

1,418 
3,738 
1,600 
1,450 
2,969 

1,776 

360 

491 

560 

10,045 

460 

350 

23,342 

30,380 

8,820 

18,422 
5,831 

14,800 
9,000 

17,600 

4,813 

12,000 

12,180 

Pound; 
6.7 
7.0 
7.2 
6.0 
6.0 

5.5 
7.0 
6.5 
6.7 
5.7 

5.8 
4.7 
6.2 
4.0 
4.0 

2.9 
3.2 
7.3 
7.1 
8.0 

7.4 
7.6 
7.4 
7.5 
7.0 

7.6 
7.4 
7.8 
7.6 
4.9 

4.6 
3.5 
4.0 
3.7 
7.0 

6.8 
4.9 
8.2 
8.4 
6.2 

5.6 
6.1 
7.7 
7.0 

7.9 
8.6 
8.0 
7.0 

Poundt, 
6.6 
6.7 
7.3 
6.5 
6.2 

5.5 
6.8 
5.2 
6.6 
5.8 

6.0 
4.6 
5.0 
8.8 
4.0 

2.9 
2.8 
7.4 
7.0 
7.9 

7.4 
7.9 
7.8 
7.7 
7.0 

7.4 
7.3 
7.5 
7.6 
4.8 

4.2 
3.3 
3.3 
3.6 
7.0 

6.5 
4.5 

7.6 
8.2 
6.4 

5.8 
6.5 
7.6 
7.3 

7.6 
8.4 
8.2 
7.0 

jriiiii5er. 

132 

27 

93 

20 

4 

14 
54T 

16 
713 

6 

133 
408 
544 
142 
» 

165 

m 
i,7as 

671 
£06 

1,184 
376 
421 
642 
780 

206 

641 
217 
214 
624 

425 
106 
156 

161 
1,607 

76 
83 

2,847 
4,061 
1,494 

3,069 

927 

2,053 

1,420 

2,468 

640 

1,562 

1,702 

JCwrir. 
12 

New  Hampshire 

r 

Vermont 

e 

Massachusetts 

li 

Rhode  Island 

♦ 

Connecticut 

H 

New  York 

a' 

New  Jersey 

15 

Penpsylvnnia , .  . . 

6 

Delaware 

5 

Maryland 

a 

Virginia. 

« 

Wft^f.  VirHnift                

T 

North  Carolina 

;« 

Bniith  Carolina-  -  t 

A 

• 
Oewfda 

!<• 

Florida 

Ohio 

1.^ 

Indiana 

>  • 

Illinois 

^ 

Michigan 

1,^' 

Wisconsin 

1* 

M 

Iowa 

ti 

Missouri 

vi 

North  Dakota 

a 

South  Dakota 

» 

Nebraska 

1 

• 

Kansas 

. 

Kentucky 

t^ 

Tennessee 

e 

Alabama 

It 

Mississippi 

s 

T^iiHlinii , 

'V 

TftTftS.    .   .   -  .   ^  ^  ,  ^ r             T    T ,..,.. 

l>' 

Oklahoma 

Arkwns^is..., -, 

^ 

Montana 

S  " 

Wyomlnic 

Colorado 

1.  ^ 

New  Mexico 

*     ' 

Arizona 

Utah 

1 

Nevada 

u 

Idaho 

3  ■ 

Washinirton 

Oreiton 

1. 

California 

1/' 

^ 

United  States 

267,921 
42,000 

241,802 
40,000 

7.0 

7.0 

36,268 

H*' 

Pulled  wool 

Statistics  of  Farm  Ammdls  and  Their  Products, 
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Tablb  230. — Wool:  Wholesale  price  per  pound  in  Boston,  1913-191S, 
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Date. 

Ohio  fine, 
tm  washed. 

Kentucky 

quarter  blood, 

unwashed. 

Ohio  XX, 
washed. 

Ohlohall^ 
blood  comb- 
ing, washed. 

Ohio  Delaine, 
washed. 

Michigan 
fine,  un- 
washed. 

I 

• 

Cts. 

24 

21 

25 
25 

29 
27} 

31 
38 

• 

Ct9. 
22.4 
20.5 

22.3 
24.3 

26.7 
26.0 

20.6 
.^6 

• 

• 

• 

> 

2 

cts. 

27 

25 

27 

39 
32 

82} 
35 

Cts. 

32 

30 

29 
31} 

34 
32} 

35 
47 

• 

Cts. 
29.4 
26.5 

27.0 
20.6 

32.0 
32.1 

33.7 
37.5 

• 

1 

Cts. 

23 

23 

23 
27 

20 
32} 

32 
37 

• 

Cts. 
20 
25 

28 
80 

38 
86 

38 
46 

• 

> 

Cts. 
26.6 
23.0 

26.0 
28.3 

34.0 
84.4 

36.1 
40.0 

• 

1 

Cts. 
27 
26 

26 
28 

30 
33} 

35} 
38 

• 

3 

• 

< 

Cts. 
19 
19 

19 
22 

22 
23 

25 
27 

• 

3 

Cts. 
23 
20 

23 
23 

26 
27} 

28 
37 

39 
42 
44 

45 

48 
57 

57 

57 
62 
62 
62 
62 
64 

• 

> 

1913. 
Jan.-Jnne 

Cta. 

20 

20 

20 
23 

23 

26 

26 
30 

38 
42 
44 
45 

48 
53 

cu, 

24 
23} 

23} 
26 

29 
30 

38 
41 

Cts. 

32 

26 

27 
20 

30 
39} 

41 
50 

Cts. 
28.6 
24.2 

24.5 
27.0 

36.5 
38.0 

30.4 
44.6 

cts. 

34 

28 

32 
32 

37 
36 

40 
52 

Cts. 
30.8 
27.3 

28.2 
80.0 

33.4 
84.6 

37.6 
41.0 

Cts. 
21.1 

July-Dec 

10.6 

1914. 
Jan.-June 

21.0 

July-Dec 

22.8 

1915. 
Jan.-June 

23.8 

July-Dec 

23.8 

1916. 
Jan.-June 

26.0 

July-Dec 

20.8 

1917. 
January 

40 
44 
46 
48 
51 
58 

30.6 
43.2 
44.5 
47.0 
49.0 
55.5 

46.5 

50 
51 
57 
58 
60 
66 

52 
56 
58 
60 
65 
76 

51.5 
54.0 
57.5 
59.0 
62.1 
60.9 

46 
50 
53 
53 
56 
60 

50 
55 
55 
57 
58 
68 

47.2 
52.6 
54.0 
55.4 
56.9 
64.1 

45 
47 
53 
63 
67 
62 

48 
54 
53 

63 
71 

46.8 
51.5 
53.0 
55.4 
50.3 
66.1 

52 
54 
58 
54 
62 
67 

53 
60 
60 
62 
66 
82 

52.8 
56.5 
59.0 
58.6 
64.0 
73.8 

37 
39 
41 
43 
45 
49 

37.8 

Febrnary . , . , 

41.0 

March..' 

42.1 

April 

44.2 

May 

46.0 

Jun^ .......   . 

52.7 

Jan.-Jmie... 

38 

57 
57 
62 
66 
65 
65 

57 

65 
65 
65 
65 
63 
61 

61 

67 
64 
62 
64 
63 
61 

58 

50 

76 

59.0 

46 

68 

55.0 

45 

71 

55.4 

52 

82 

60.8 

37 

44.0 

July 

58 
64 
66 
66 
67 
67 

67 

57.5 
61.6 
64.5 
65.5 
65.8 
B6.0 

75 
75 
76 
76 
76 
76 

76 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 

77.5 
76.2 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
76.8 

67 
68 
75 
75 
76 
76 

70 
77 
77 
80 
77 
77 

68.6 
73.6 
76.0 
78.8 
76.5 
76.5 

71 
71 
76 
76 
76 
75 

72 
76 
77 
77 
78 
78 

71.5 
74.0 
76.5 
76.5 
77.0 
76.6 

80 
80 
82 
82 
82 
82 

82 
83 
83 
85 
85 
85 

81.0 
81.8 
82.5 
83.2 
83.5 
83.8 

56 
56 
60 
60 
60 
61 

56.5 

August 

59.4 

September 

October 

November 

61.0 
61.0 
61.3 

December 

62.7 

July-Dec.... 

63.5 

75 

77 

76.7 

67 

80 

75.0 

71 

78 

75.3 

80 

85 

82.6 

56 

at 

60.3 

1918. 
January 

67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
62 

67 

67 
64 
62 
64 
63 
61 

66.0 
66.0 
66.0 
66.0 
64.2 
62.0 

77 
77 
77 
77 
76 
76 

77 
77 
77 
78 
78 
76 

77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
77.1 
76.4 
76.0 

76 
76 
76 
76 
77 
77 

77 
77 
77 
77 
78 
78 

77.6 
76.5 
76.5 
76.6 
77.5 
77.5 

76 
77 
77 
78 
78 
75 

78 
78 
78 
78 
70 
76 

77.2 
77.2 
77.6 
78.0 
78.4 
76.2 

83 
83 
83 
83 
87 
88 

85 
85 
85 
87 
00 
90 

84.0 
84.0 
84.0 
85.5 
88.8 
89.0 

63 
63 
63 
63 
62 
61 

64 
61 
64 
64 
64 
62 

63.5 

February.. 

March 

63.5 
63.5 

April 

May 

63.4 
62.8 

J^ine 

61.2 

Jan.-Jmie. . . 

t\5.0 

67.0 
64.0 
62.0 
64.0 
63.0 
61.0 

76 

78 
76 
76 
78 
76 
76 

78 

76.8 

76 

78 

76.8 

77.0 
78.0 
78.0 
77.0 
77.0 
7«.0 

75 

70 

77.4 

83 

00 

85.9 

61 

64 
63 
61 
64 
63 
61 

64 

64 
63 
61 
64 
63 
61 

64 

63.0 

July 

78 
76 
76 
78 
76 
76 

78.0 
76.0 
76.0 
78.0 
76.0 
76.0 

77 
78 
78 
77 
78 
78 

77 
78 
78 
77 
78 
78 

87 
00 
00 

87 
00 
90 

87 
00 
00 
87 
00 
00 

87.0 
900 
90.0 
87.0 
90.0 
90.0 

64.0 

August. 

63.0 

September 

61.0 

October 

64.0 

November 

63.0 

December 

61.0 

July-Dec... 

61 

67 

63.5 

76 

78 

76.7 

77      78  177-7 

87     90 

89.0 

61 

62.7 

1 

1 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL— Continued. 
Table  230,— Wool:  Wholesale  price  per  pound  in  Bo$tony  J9i^l9i^— Continued. 


Bate. 


Fine 
territory, 

staple 
scoured. 


1913. 


> 
5 


Cts. 


Jan.-June 65 

July-Dec !    51 


1914. 

Jan.- June... 
July-Dec.... 


1915. 

Jan.-June... 
July-Dec.... 


1916. 

Jan.-June... 
July-Dec.... 


1917. 
January.... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Jan.-Jaiie... 


July 

August...., 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


July-Dec.... 


1918. 
January . . . . 

February... 
March...... 

April 

May 

June 


51 
60 


62 

70 


73 
82 


110 
120 
125 
130 
135 
145 


110 


172 


1. 


Ct». 
67 
56 


68 
65 


75 

75 


85 
112 


< 


eta, 
59.5 
53.9 


57.2 
62.7 


7a  0 
72.6 


79.8 
93.0 


12ol] 


1201115.6 
125122.5 
135131.5 
140136.2 


150 
175 


Fine  medium 
territory, 
clothing 
scoured. 


I 


cu. 

49 
46 


46 
55 


56 

63 


65 
75 


175 


in 


175  180 


180 
180 
180 
180 


172 


Jan.-June... 


July 

August.... 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


July-Dec... 


180 
185 
182 
1851 
180 
180 


182 
182 
185 
185 


143.8 
165.9 


135.9 


175.4 
178.8 
180.6 
181.0 
181.8 
182.5 


185180.0 


190 
185 

187, 
180 

180 


185.0 

186. 

183.5 

186.0 

180.4 

180.0 


180   190183.5 


185 
180 
180 
1H5 
18  J 
180 

180 


185 
180 
180 
1H5 
180 
180 


185.0 
180.0 
180.0 
185.0 
180.0 
180.0 


ia5  181.7 


85 
92 
100 
110 
110 
120 


85 


Cts. 
50 
50 


55 
57 


68 
68 


75 

87 


135 
140 
155 
155 
155 
155 


150 
155 
160 
160 
160 
160 


Cts, 

53.8 

48.3 


51.2 
56.0 


63.8 
65.0 


71.7 
78.8 


95]  91.4  100 
105  98.5  105 
110<  104.0  120 
115^111.9  120 
120113.8  130 
135125.5  145 


135107.5 


Texas 

12  months, 

scoured. 


Ct» 
52 
50 


50 
56 


56 

66 


67 
77 


Cta.  Ct». 
65!  58.4 
53  51.8 


62 
62 


75 
70 


55.5 
59.1 


67.7 
67.9 


77  72.6 
100  84.9 


FinefiiU, 

Texas 
scoured. 


I 


45 

41 


41 
42 


42 

541 


53 
55 


100 


143.8 
147.5 
157.5 
157.5 
157.5 
157.5 


1351  160153.6 


155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 


155 


I60I157. 
160,157. 
160^157. 
16a  157. 
160157. 
157. 


160| 


157.5  168 


165 
165 
165 
168 
168 
168 


165 


168 
168 
168 
168 
172 
172 


105102.5 
120113.0 
125122.5 
130126.2 
145137.5 
175160.5 


175127.0 


175  170. 
170  167. 
170  167. 
172160. 
172  170. 
172  170. 


175, 


172 

172 
172 
175 


160.3 


170. 
170. 
170. 
172. 


175  173. 
175,173. 


75 
75 
82 
82 
90 
100 


75 


115 
115 
140 
140 
140 
145 


1. 


CU. 
501 
46 


50 
50 


60 
57 


CU. 

47.6 

44.4 


46.0 
47.2 


55.3 
65.8 


55  54.5 

78  63. 8 


78l  76. 
82  79. 


84 

05 

105 

120 


120  88.8  83 


145 
145 
145 


115{  150 


0 
0 
0 
6 
5 
5 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 


175 


175,171.6 


175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 


175 


175. 
175. 
175. 
175. 
175. 
175. 


145 
150 
140 
145 
145 
145 


83. 

87. 

97. 

108. 


Pulled, 

Asuper- 

scourod. 


48 

50 


56 

60 


63 
65 


83 
83 

100 
107 
51  140 
5  145 


120117.5 
120117.5 
142.5 
142.5 
142.5 
150147.5 


136.0 


155150.01 
155!l52.5 
155tl42.5 


150 
150 
150 


140|  155 


147.5 
147.5 
147.5 


147.9 


150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


150150. 
150J150. 
150' 150. 
1501 150. 
150|150. 
150150. 


175.01  150 


150150.0 

I 


145 
145 
160 
160 
160 
160 


145 


160 
160 
145 
160 
160 
160 


53 
65 


68 
66 


68 
85 


85 
100 
105 
130 
150 


> 


Pulltd. 
B  super* 

SOOOTKL 


• 


Cu. 

52.81 

48.41 


49.3 
61. 


CU. 
36 


H     < 


1 


61. 5; 
63.6 


60.2 
7a  0 


36 
40 


57 
55 


5K 
60 


84.0 

91.6 

102.5 

115.9 

145.6 

150147.6 


150 


150 
150 


114.6 


147.5 
147.6 
165162.6 
165102.6 
165102.6 
165|lQa.5 


75 
75 
90 
96 
190 
130 


54j 
45 


43 


74 


€.1 

4B.7 


40L7 
4&I 


0.4 


«  e.4 

Wff.i 


»  TT.I 
90  fli 

•s  at! 
135  nu 

U5Ult 

I401S.i 


^ 


79  i4eioi( 


165'157.5 


165163. 1 
165162.5 
165152.5 
165162.5 
165162.5 
165162.5 


145  165,16a  9 


155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
01  155 


155 


160157.5 
160157.6 
160157.5 
160157.5 
16a  157. 5 
160157.5 


100157.5 

I 


140  l&t 
140  l»l 
143 141  i 
1451415 

151  in  4 

1U15P( 


130  uomi 


uo! 

145 
140 
150 
145 
I45I 


i5i>m  ^ 

15rtH*> 

laou** 


140-  IMII"* 


I45i 
146 
145 
146 
145 
145 


isfn*:^ 

ISflHT* 

150  ir» 


145i  ifloir 


Statistico  cf  Farm  Animals  end  TJicir  Products. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOLr-Continued. 
Table  2Z\,—Wool:  Wholesale  price  per  pound,  1913-1918. 


Date. 

Beaton,  Ohio  XX 
washed. 

Philadelphia,  Ohio  XX 
washed. 

Ct.  Louis,  best  tub 
washed. 

Low. 

High. 

Average. 

Low. 

High. 

Avonge. 

Low. 

High. 

Average. 

1913. 
Jan.— Juno 

Cnts. 
27 
25 

J? 
27 

29 
32 

32* 
34 

Ctnts. 
32 
30 

29 
311 

34 

85 

47 

CenU. 
29.4 
26.5 

27.0 
29.6 

82.0 
38.2 

88.7 
87.5 

Genu. 
24 
22 

22 
25 

29 
28 

Cents. 
31 
25 

28 
29 

34 
331 

87 
44 

Cents. 

Cents. 
28 

28 

28 
31 

31 
40 

42 

47 

Cents. 
87 
35 

33 
33 

41 
44 

48 
•     49 

Cents. 
32.5 

July-Dec 

28.7 

1914. 
Jan.-JiiDe 

20.6 

July-Dec 

31.$ 

1916. 

Jan.^nrK^ 

31.7 
33.1 

83.6 
36.9 

37.6 

July-Dec 

40.6 

1916. 
Jan.-Jnnf^ . . . . , 

44.3 

Julj^Dec 

47.7 

1917. 

JfUmarv 

46 
50 
53 
53 
56 
60 

50 
55 
55 

57 
58 

68 

47.2 
52.6 
54.0 
55.4 
56.9 
64.1 

46 
48 
53 
53 
56 
58 

47 
55 

55 
56 

57 
68 

46.5 
51.1 
54.0 
54.5 
56.5 
62.2 

48 
43 
48 
52 
55 
72 

49 
49 
54 
57 
72 
75 

4*\5 

Febru^y 

48.5 

March..'. 

50.0 

April 

53.4 

May.:..: 

64.6 

jone 

73.8 

Jan.-June 

46 

68 

55.0 

46 

68 

54.1 

48 

75 

56.5 

July 

67 
68 
75 
75 
76 
76 

70 
77 
77 
80 
77 
77 

6&6 

73.6 

76.0 

78.8. 

76.5 

76.5 

65 
68 
75 
75 
76 
75 

70 
77 
77 
80 
80 
77 

67.9 
71.9 
76.0 
77.5 
76.8 
76.0 

75 
80 
80 
83 
83 
83 

80 
80 
83 
85 
85 
85 

76.7 

August 

80.0 

September 

80.1 

Oc^ber 

83.7 

Novfmhfir,  -,,.,,, 

83.6 

DeoeBiber 

84.0 

July-Dec 

67 

80 

75.0 

65 

80 

74.4 

75 

8o 

81.4 

1918. 

76 
76 
76 
76 
77 
77 

77 
77 
77 
77 
78 
78 

76.6 
76.6 
76.5 
76.5 
77.6 
77.6 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

77 
77 
77 
77 
77 

78.0 
76.0 
76.0 
76.0 
76.0 

83 
83 
83 
83 
90 
90 

85 
85 
85 
So 
90 
.      90 

84.0 

Fehruary 

94.0 

March... 

84.0 

April 

84.0 

May 

90.0 

June 

9ao 

Jan.-June 

76 

78 

76.8 

75 

77 

76.0 

83 

90 

86.0 

July 

77 
78 
78 
77 
78 
78 

77 

78 
78 
77 
78 
78 

77.0 
78.0 
78.0 
77.0 
78.0 
78.0 

90 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 

91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 

90.3 

Aiignst  

91.0 

September 

91.0 

October 

91.0 

November 

91.0 

l>eceniber 

91.0 

» 

July-Dec 

77 

78 

77.7 

90 

91 

90.9 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL— Continued. 

Tablb  232.— TTooi:  InUmatumal  trade,  calendar  year*  1909-1917. 
("Wi>i}l"lnthl!<  table Inclodes:  Washed,  unwoslicd, scoured,  and  pulled  vwl:  >11p(,ihnp'iir(iolaii3ldin 
(total  ffeUhtol  wool  and  sldnslskent:  and  all  otberammalfiban  included  In  TJ oiled  StateaclaBUraltB 
at  wool.  Tho  tollowlng  Itenn  have  bean  comldared  Maot  within  thla  elaaniaiatloii:  Cordsd.  comtnl,  ^d 
dyed  wool;  flooks,  goaUkljls  vlth  hair  on,  mill  waste,  noils,  and  tops.  Bee  "  Oeaeral  acit«,"  Table  UL) 
EXPORTS, 
[no  omitted.) 


IBID 
(prelim. 


1917 
(p«Um. 


rountry. 


^in£ 


(pnUiD.; 


(I"h.. 


BeMiun..... 

British  India 

Brltlih  South  AfrKs 
Chile 

GennaDy 


'isa'.xi' 


tSS,TT2 

"ii.'wo' 

»,167 


Sniln."!': 
ITnlledKlD 
Uruguay. . . 


Total 1,1H),8W 


IMP 

RTH. 

/bW- 

11 

31,  »1 

IMO- 

lOMM 

ill 

lo.m 

sSS"-- 

44»,IW 

,!!;S! 

11.741 

as 

2,4»,na 

SWINE. 
Table  2ii.— Swine:  Ifumber  and  value  on  farms  in  the  TTnUedStattt,  1867-191$, 

Note.— FlruTM  [n  Uullnare  ceruus  returns:  flinires  In  romui  are  eattmatea  ol  the  Deinnmaiit  of  i.c-~ 


the  pubhaheil 
cIviD)!  numbeia 


nbers  of  the  pcweding 
I  Apr.  IS, 


J,  Diivpt  tliat  >  rovlsedhi 

.'allable.    It  shouldaT 

Btilctly  comparable  with  fo 


,„.,- 

Kunibcr. 

7£"l" 

"it" 

,„.,- 

™»„ 

Jan.  1. 

Fannntj 

M,  694,000 
W,  317,  000 
23,316,000 
2a,7M,0OO 

«,M(,M9 

3l',TM',mi 

lie 
liE 
sss 

31,(84,  wo 

i7.m,7B0 
3il,WH,(») 

&iE 
lis 

11 

a!  Ml 

100,037,000 
7»,97C,(>I0 

155;  ids;  000 

00 
00 

1 

il 

4  40 

If 

5.M 

7.ffl 
&(» 

e.ss 

S3K.UIO 

il 

8.  IB 

no,5os,noo 

145,782,000 

!2:i^-;; 

aoo.  «n™. 

,,',r.'.v.::. 

11"" 

47'.  001 
47,321 

!!;!£ 

K.IK 

n'.m 

M:933 

000 

om 

000 
mo 

oiw 

tn 

DOO 

ooo 
000 

DOO 

^^: 

Sfs:r 

si 
11 

170, 5M,  TOD 

g;iS:S 

240,301,000 

ffi:SS 

200,043,000 
230,811.000 
291,307,000 
243,4IS.00O 

sM.m-i 

I0I0,  ccnm, 

«:37 

(LOO 

is 

21:  M 

iS^si 

*.ts 

210,  tW,  000 

i:iHS.K7.W 

'  Estimates  ol  number*  rerlsed,  based  01 
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SWINE— Continued. 
Table  234. — Smne;  Number  and  value  on  farms  Jan,  J,  1918  and  1919  ^  by  States. 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut t 

New  YotIc 

New  Jersey 

PennsylvflAia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

N<Mth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana ^ 

Illinois 

Michigan 

W  Isconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ariiona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUtornia 

United  States 


Number  (thou- 

Average 
hea^J 

price  per 

sands)  Jan.  1 — 

an.  1— 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

110 

100 

$24.00 

$23.00 

66 

56 

25.00 

25.00 

125 

118 

23.00 

22.20 

147 

113 

26.00 

23.00 

14 

16 

28.00 

25.00 

83 

64 

27.00 

26.00 

814 

775 

26.00 

23.60 

209 

174 

30.30 

26.20 

1,420 

1,291 

26.00 

22.30 

71 

d4 

19.50 

17.00 

434 

388 

21.00 

16.00 

1,134 

1,042 

18.00 

13.90 

439 

422 

18.50 

16.00 

1,546 

1,400 

21.00 

17.10 

1,066 

960 

21.00 

15.50 

8,043 

2,766 

17.60 

14.60 

1,512 

1,375 

13.00 

10.60 

4,266 

3,878 

21.80 

20.60 

4,668 

4,168 

23.30 

20.20 

5,724 

5,111 

25.00 

22.00 

1,355 

1,278 

23.60 

19.80 

2,181 

2,019 

26.50 

22.30 

2,784 

2,400 

28.50 

23.60 

10,925 

10,307 

27.50 

24.20 

4,943 

4,494 

18.50 

18.60 

466 

507 

24.70 

20.80 

1,664 

1,504 

27.50 

23.50 

4,250 

4,250 

26.50 

.24.40 

2,381 

2,560 

21.50 

21.00 

1.768 

1,637 

16.00 

14.50 

1,965 

1,634 

16.60 

15.00 

2,223 

2,128 

17.00 

14.50 

2,282 

1,902 

16.00 

16.00 

1,509 

1,568 

16.20 

13.60 

2,320 

2,900 

17.00 

14.10 

1,036 

1,219 

16.70 

17.00 

1,725 

1,643 

13.00 

13.50 

200 

215 

22.00 

20.50 

63 

55 

21.50 

20.50 

406 

387 

22.00 

20.00 

93 

86 

19.00 

15.70 

58 

64 

18.00 

18.00 

123 

102 

20.20 

20.00 

40 

37 

18.00 

19.00 

208 

219 

19.60 

19.00 

317 

283 

22.00 

2a  00 

348 

325 

19.10 

17.50 

1,003 

974 

18.00 

17.50 

75,587 

70,978 

22.04 

19.54 

Farm  value  (thou- 
sands of  dollars)  Jan.  1- 


1919 


1,666,987 


1918 


2,640 
1,650 
2,875 
3,822 
392 

2,300 
1,400 
2,620 
2,599 
400 

2,241 
21,164 

6,333 
36,920 

1,384 

1,664 
18,290 

4,559 
28,789 

1,088 

9,114 
20,412 

8,122 
32,466 
22,176 

6,208 
14,484 

6,752 
23,940 
14,880 

63,252 
19,656 

VU,  lAflr 

108,764 
143,100 

40,107 
14,675 
79,499 
84,194 
112,442 

31,978 
67,796 
79,344 
300,438 
91,446 

25,304 
45,024 
56,400 
249,429 
83,139 

11,263 
45,485 
112,625 
51,192 
28,288 

10,546 
35,344 
103,700 
53,760 
23,736 

32,422 
37,791 

39,440 

24,510 
30,856 
28,530 
21,325 
40,890 

17,301 

22,425 

4,400 

1,354 

8,932 

20,723 

22,180 

4,408 

1,128 

7,740 

1,767 

1,044 

2,485 

720 

1,350 

1,152 

2,040 

703 

4,077 

6,974 

6,647 

18,054 

4,161 

6,660 

6,688 

17,045 

1,387,261 
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SWINE— Continued. 
Table  235. — Hogs  {live):  Wliolesale  price  per  100  pounds,  191S-1918, 


Date. 


1913. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 


1914. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 


1915. 


Jan.-June. 
July-Dec. 


1916. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dec 


January. 

February. 

Ifarch.... 

April 

May 

June 


1917. 


Jan.-June. 


July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 


July-Dec. 


1918. 


January.. 
February. 
March.... 

ADril 

May 

June 


Jan.-June. 


July 

August , 

September , 

October 

NovembCT 

December 

July-Dec.. 


Cincinnati. 


St.  Louis. 


Paddng,  fair   .    Mixed  pack- 
to  good.  ers. 


Dol* 

7 
7.601 


Doh. 

4511  a  00 

9.60 


8.00 
6.40 


6.50 
6.25 


•a 


9.15 
9.90 


8.00 
8.70 


6.40ia25 
7.36111.40 


10.6011. 
11.H512. 
ia20|15. 
15.2516. 


35 


15.35 


25 
15.30115.75 


10.6016.25 


15.401 

16. 

l&OO 

15.40 

15. 

16.25 


0019 


6017 


16.25 
16.26 
17.25 
17.90 
17.00 
16.25 


16.26 


16. 


15.66 
.00 

ia75|i«. 

19. 

.25 
17.40 


16. 40 19. 16 


17.25 
17.65 
ia25 
18.00 
17.90 
16.76 


DoU. 
8.64 
8.58 


8.61 
8.321 


7.35 
7.41 


a84 

10.06 


11. 


7512. 
2514. 


01 
44 
54 


9.90 
11.75 
ia30 
10115. 66114. 65 
15.25 
14.85 


15. 
15. 


84 
54 


14.17 


15.00 

1&50 

16.00 

16117.60115.50 

58|l6.26 

86 


15.52 

17.19 

32 


16. 
16. 


16. 

16.86 

17.88 

17.90 

17.49 

16.52 


DoU, 
7.20 
7.25 


7.75 
6.80 


6;  00 
6.15 


6.00 
8.90 


JkiU. 
9.50 
9.50 


8.95 
9.85 


7.97 
8.75 


ia2S 
11.50 


9.90 


7615. 


17.0015.00 


6015. 


16.55 


16.12 
19.80 
19.36 
19.76 

la 

17.80 


19.80 


1^2617. 22 


16.66118. 

18.  75  19. 

19.  75|20. 
16.00^19. 
14.  soil 7. 
14.60;  17. 


75 
86 
25 
60i 
76 
40 


17.61 
19.34 
19.98 
17.66 
16.79 
16.99 


25 
14.00 
16.26 
l&OO 
16.00 
16.10 


Dots, 

8.44 
8.46 


8.49 
8.31 


7.25 
7.36 


9.01 
laiTl 


la 

12. 


12.00 

13.70 

15.5014. 

16.4015. 

16.55 

16.0615.68 


92 

43 
57 
76 


14.23 


50 


Chicago. 


Mixed  and 
packers. 


I 


Dob 
6.95 
7.16 


7.60 
6.60 


6.15 
&80 


6.45 
8. 


5011 


25 

85 

65 

15.99115.00 


15. 

17.5814.60 

18. 

17. 


00117. 
17. 


46 

88 
43 
01 


17.32 


16.95 
17.65 


laoo 
laoo 


15.6815.0016.96 


16.16 
la  20117. 34 


17. 
16.901 


17.00116.38 


14. 00  la  2016. 64 


16. 
14. 
15. 
15. 


25 
75 


14.00 


15.75 
16. 


16 
15.25 


DoU. 
9.60 
9.65 


9.00 

laao 


7.05 
a96 


laao 

60 


13. 
15. 
16. 
16. 


DoU 

a  31 

8.201 


aty. 


i 


\I>oU 
6.05 
7.20 


[DoU 
0.25 
9.25 


a37 
8.06 


7.56 
6.65 


7.01   6.35 


7.07 


&97 
0.04 


6.00 


0.75112.00 
11. 
12. 
14. 


10.82  0.80|ll.80iaQ2 
55112. 36 IL  40  13. 25 12. 17 
6014.5712.7515.1514.41 
45 15. 63 14. 50  16. 30 1&  481 
6015.8014.5016.4515. 
14. 15116. 15 15. 30 14. 50 15. 05 15. 30114. 


0.7516.6014.10  0.8016.4613.03  Q.  40110. 


14. 00116. 30115. 
0016. 


2ai 


19. 

la 


1014. 
88 14. 
50il9.7O|iaO417. 
6517.0015. 
1016.0514. 
40117. 75 16.68 1& 


00 


D6U. 


&80 
0.75 


7.00 
a65 


6.25lia05 
7.7611.00 


DoU. 
6.70 
7.34 


7.07 
7.10 


&84i 
0.71 


Omaha. 


I 


if 


i 


\ 


DoU.'JMA, 

aQ6j  a.11 
a  IS  7.« 


6.001  ai 

&  50  11.101  0.71 


40n.5&^ia« 

O0ia.3DU.« 
85161. 06.14.9 
46.I6L91&.9 

60114.40  IK.  aiu  a 

40|l&.76tUa 


a 

11.1 

12. 
14. 


^U 


50116.00  15^2114. 
5010.36il6.8714. 


00  la 


la 


36 

50^ia26|ia 

65  17.39  1& 


85 


7517. 

00  17. 70116. 331 


2a0016.7814.50|ia65 


16. 25  l&OO  16. 
17. 5616. 67.15.00(17. 75116. 
10^17.3516. 
38116. 05|ia  00^17. 61 16. 60117. 65117. 18tia 
26  17. 50  16. 15  17. 70|l7. 00|ia 
17.2016.6516.00 


16  la 


30  la; 


15.00 


16. 36  19. 30{  17.  88 
la  50  2a  00)  19. 64 
la  90120.75,19. 99 
16. 76119. 751  a  02 
16.75iia50l7.74 
14.OOUa20il7.17 


16.25 

17. 

ia35 

14 

16.50 

15.60 


1019 


ia26l 


19.30 
1.26 
20.40 


ia40 
17.80 


14.  .'W  20. 25  17. 90  14. 00  20.  75, la  39:i4. 00,2a  40 


0516; 


l&25lia 

1S.00II7. 

86117.60116. 77115. 70  17. 


17.00 


16.091&0ai7.7516;61 


,30 


17.6116. 

ia44l7.65t2ai5 
19.24ia 
00119. 26117. 2414. 
17. 19 17. 
17.04117. 


00 


,00 
5019. 

oo^ia 


75 


17. 


16l64 


16L78l4.00ia6aiC(tf 


04 
12 


la 
1& 


ia«6H« 
iae»K« 
ia46;i^« 

3»ia5oi7.a 
2o*ir.o»i:.ii 

7M7.4SiK.a 


0(V 

10 
ia46il&8S 


1S.OQ17.80ICB 


io.oo|i7.65.ia  10  la  »i:.c 
iao7ii7.ooia«5t&tt 

2a  65|ia  76!1R.  3St3a  4(0  ir  41 

401T  r 

15 1:  :i 

71117  C< 


17.661&: 
25jl7.43ia: 
7517.a»ia< 


17. 79 14.  SO  2a  65  la  12 1&  as  aa  «D  17.17 


17. 
17. 

la 


301 1431 
4»ll<« 


^ 


30  IK 


0Q17. 


Statistics  of  Farm  Animals  and  Their  Products. 
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SWINE— Continued. 
Table  236. — Hogs:  Fcam  price  per  100  pounds,  1910-1918. 


Date. 


Jan.  ly. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15. 
May  15. 
June  15 . 
July  16. 
Auk.  15. 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  15 
Dec.  15. 


1018 

1 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

$15.26 

10.16 

96.32 

96.57 

17.46 

98.77 

95.74 

97.44 

15.03 

10.33 

7.07 

6.34 

7.76 

7.17 

6.79 

7.04 

15.58 

12.32 

7.86 

6.33 

7.80 

7.62 

6.94 

6.74 

15.76 

13.61 

&21 

6.48 

7.80 

7.94 

6.78 

6.17 

15.84 

13.72 

8.37 

6.77 

7.60 

7.46 

6.79 

6.72 

15.37 

13.50 

8.21 

6.80 

7.43 

7.61 

6.65 

6.66 

15.58 

13.35 

8.40 

6.84 

7.72 

7.81 

6.64 

5.92 

16.89 

14.24 

8.61 

6.61 

8.11 

7.79 

7.11 

6.64 

17.50 

15.69 

9.22 

6.79 

8.11 

7.68 

7.47 

6.53 

16.50 

16.15 

8.67 

7.18 

7.43 

7.60 

7.70 

6.09 

15.92 

15.31 

8.74 

6.35 

7.00 

7.33 

7.05 

5.86 

15.82 

15.73 

8.76 

6.02 

6.07 

7.16 

6.80 

5.72  1 

1910 


97.76 

7.87 
&93 
9.26 
8.89 
8.46 
8.16 
7.78 
8.27 
8.08 
7.61 
7.16 


THE  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

Some  of  the  TOincipal  facta  connected  with  the  Federal  meat  inspection  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  The 
figures  cover  the  annual  totals  beginning  with  the  fiscal  ^ear  1907,  which  was  the 
fiiBt  year  of  operations  under  the  meat-inspection  law  now  in  force.  The  data  given 
comprise  the  number  of  establishments  at  which  inspection  is  conducted;  the  num- 
ber of  animals  of  each  species  inspected  at  slaughter;  the  number  of  each  species 
condemned,  both  wholly  and  in  part,  and  the  percentajge  condemned  of  each  species 
and  of  all  animals;  the  quantity  of  meat  products  prepared  or  processed  under  Federal 
supervision,  and  the  quantity  and  percentage  of  tne  latter  condemned. 

Further  details  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection  are  published  each  year  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aniinal  Industry. 

Table  237. — Number  of  establishments  inspected  and  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered 

under  Federal  inspection  annually ,  1907  to  1918, 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


708 
787 
876 
919 
036 
940 
910 
893 
896 
875 
833 
884 


CatUe. 


7,621,717 
7,116,276 
7,325,337 
7,062,180 
7,781,030 
7.532,005 
7,155,816 
6,724,117 
6,964,402 
7,404,288 
9.299.489 
10, 938, 287 


Calves. 


1,763,674 
1,905,487 
2,046,711 
2.296,099 
2,219,908 
2,242,929 
2,098.484 
1,814,904 
1.735,902 
2,048,022 
2,679.745 
3,323,077 


Swine. 


31,815,900 
36,113,077 
36,427,931 
27,656,021 
29,916,363 
34,966,378 
32,287.538 
33,289.705 
36,247.958 
40.482,799 
40,210.847 
35,449,247 


Sheep. 

Qoats. 

9,681,876 

62,149 

9,702,545 

46,953 

10,802,908 

60,193 

11,149,937 

116,811 

13,005.502 

64,145 

14,206.724 

63,983 

14,724.465 

56.556 

14,958.834 

121,827 

12,909,089 

165,533 

11,985,926 

180,356 

11,343,418 

174,649 

8769,498 

149,503 

AU 
animals. 


50,935,216 
63,073,337 
66,672,076 
40,170,067 
62,076,948 
59,014,010 
56,322,850 
56,909.387 
58,022,884 
62,101,391 
63,708.148 
58,629,612 


Table  238. — Condemnations  of  animals  at  slaughter,  1907-1918. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1018 


Whole. 


27,933 
33,216 
35,103 
42,426 
39,402 
50,363 
50,775 
48,356 
52,496 
57,579 
78,706 
68, 166 


Cattle. 


Part. 


93,174 
67,482 
99,739 
122,167 
123,960 
134,783 
130,139 
138,085 
178,409 
188,915 
249,637 
178,940 


Per 
cent.i 


1.58 
1.41 
1.84 
2.07 
2.10 
2.46 
S.53 
2.77 
3.32 
3.33 
3.63 
2.26 


Calves. 


Whole. 


6,414 
6,864 
8,213 
7,524 
7,664 
8,927 
9,216 
6,606 
5,941 
6,681 
10, 112 
8,109 


Part. 


246 

896 

409 

500 

781 

1,212 

1,377 

1,234 

1,750 

1,988 

2,927 

2,308 


Per 
cent.i 


0.38 
.31 
.42 
.35 
.38 
.46 
.60 
.44 
.44 
.42 
.49 
.31 


Swine. 


Whole. 


105,879 

127,033 

86,912 

52,439 

80,477 

129,002 

173,937 

204,942 

213,905 

196,107 

158,480 

113,079 


Part. 


436,161 
636,589 
799,300 
726,829 
877,528 
323,992 
373,993 
422,275 
464,217 
646,290 
528,288 
847,006 


Per 
oent.t 


1.70 
2.18 
2.50 
2.82 
3.13 
1.30 
l.TO 
1.88 
1.87 
1.83 
1.71 
1.30 


11* TBK  191»- 


-44 
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Table  238. — Condemnation  of  animaU/or  slaughUr^  1907-1918 — Continued. 


Year  ending  June 30— 


1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1016 
1917 
1918 


Sheep. 


Whole. 


9,524 
8,090 
10,747 
11,127 
10,789 
15,402 
16,657 
20,563 
17,611 
15,057 
16,749 
12,564 


rart. 


296 

196 

179 

24,714 

7,394 

3,871 
039 

1,564 
298 

1,007 
437 
227 


Per 
ccnt.i 


0.10 
.09 
.10 
.32 
.14 
.13 
.12 
.15 
.14 
.13 
.15 
.15 


Goats. 


Whole. 


42 

33 

82 

226 

61 

84 

76 

746 

653 

663 

1,349 

419 


Part. 


1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

8 

14 

161 

42 

1 


Per 
ceat.i 


0.06 
.07 
.12 
.19 
.11 
.13 
.14 
.62 
.40 
.46 
.80 
.26 


All  animals. 


Whole. 


149,792 
175,126 
141,067 
113,742 
117,383 
203,778 
250,661 
281,308 
290,606 
275,067 
265,396 
202,327 


Part. 


529.876 
704,666 
890,628 
874,211 
1,009,672 
463,850 
506,449 
563,166 
644,688 
738.361 
781.331 
628,482 


IS 

L«: 

LU 
L14 
L«» 
LC 

LB 
1  M 
LS 


1  Includes  both  whole  and  parts.    It  should  be  understood  that  the  parts  here  recorded  arc  primal  par.*; 
a  much  larger  number  of  less  important  parts,  especially  in  swine,  are  condemned  in  addition. 

Table  239. — Quantity  of  meat  and  meat  food  product$  prepared^  and  quantity  and  ptr- 
centage  condemned,  under  Federal  supervision  annually ,  1907  to  1918. 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Prepared  or 
processed. 


PoundM. 
4,464,213,208 
5,958,298,364 
6,791.437,032 
6,223.964,593 
6,934,233,214 
7,279,558,956 


Per- 

Con- 

centage 

demned. 

con- 

demned. 

PoundM. 

Per  cent. 

14,874,587 

0.33 

43,344,206 

.73 

24,679,754 

.36 

19,031,808 

.31 

21,073,577 

.31 

18,096,587 

.25 

Year  ending 
June  30— 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Prepared  or 
processed. 


Pound*. 
7,094, 809, 800 
7,083,295,975 
7,533,070,002 
7,474.242.192 
7,663.633,967 
7,905,184,924 


Con- 
demnod. 


Pounis. 

18,851,990 

19,1.35,400 

18,780,122 

17,807,367 

19,857,270 

17,543,184 


P»T. 

oeotar* 
coo- 


PtT 


<yr. 


> 


.  The  principal  items  in  Table  239,  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  are:  Cured  pork,  Urd, 
lard  substitute,  sausage,  and  oleo  products.  The  list  includes  a  large  number  <4 
less  important  items. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  products  are  entirely  separate  and  additiocul 
to  the  carcass  inspection  at  time  of  slaughter.  They  are,  in  fact,  reinspectioos  of  fiuii 
portions  of  the  carcass  as  have  subsequently  undergone  some  process  of  manufacture'. 

Table  240. — Quantity  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  imported,  and  qvxintity  and  per* 

centtige  condemned  or  refused  entry,  1914  to  1918, 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


Total 
Imported. 


1914  (9  months) 

191'. 

1916 

1917 

191H 


Pounds. 
197,3S9,348 
245.023,437 
110,514.476 
29.  i:«,996 
59,02'>,484 


Con- 
dcnmed. 


Pound*. 

5,')l,M'i9 
2,020.291 
298. 276 
.182, 160 
989,916 


Refused 
entry. 


Pound*. 


70,454 
113,907 

14.611 
414,452 


Percmti^ 
or  roluwl 


Per  cnu 


\,3 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTSJ 


Table  241. — Agneultural  imporU  of  the    United  States  during  the  3  years  ending 

June  SO,  1918, 

[Comi^led  from  reports  of  the  foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Commerce.] 


Article  imported. 


ANIMAL  MATTEB. 

Animals,  live: 
Cattle— 
For  breeding  purpoees, 
nmnber* 


Horses — 
For  breeding  purposes, 

number* 

Other number* 

Total  horses. ...  do ... . 

Sheep— 
For  breeding  purposes, 
number* 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1910 


Quantity. 


439,185 


1,536 
14,020 


15,556 


335,650 


Swine number* 

All  other,  including  lowls. 


Total  live  animals 

Beeswax pounds.. 

Dairy  products: 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

Cream gallons.. 

Milk 


4,626 


Total  dairy  products. 

Eggs dozen.. 

£gg  yolks  or  froeen  eggs, 

potmds 

Feathers  and  downs,  crude: 

0«?trich 

Other 


2,140,380 


712,9ft8 

30,087,999 

1,193,745 


732,566 
6,021,672 


Fibers,  animal: 
Silk- 
Cocoons pounds. . 

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from 
the  cocoon.. pounds.. 
Waste do 

Total  silk do.... 


197,073 

33,070,902 
8,657,322 


41,925,297 


Wool,    and  hair  of  the 

camel,  goat,  alpaca, 

and  like  animals — 
Class  1,   clothing, 

pounds 403,121,585 

Class  2,  com  bin  g,  | 

pounds 13,292,160 

ClassS,  carpet. pounds..'  109,268,999 
Hair  of  the  Angora  goat, 

alpaca,  etc.. pounds..      9,145,^78 


Value. 


115,187,593 


1659,022 
959,223 


1,618,245 


917,502 


42,615 
883,124 


18,649,079 


594,209 


212,370 
7,058,420 
1,042,775 
1,515,354 


9,828,919 


110,638 

931,502 

3,195,497 
525,654 


142,743 

119,484,223 
4,706,689 


124,333,655 


Total  wool.... do...    534.828,022 


112,145,657 

3,916,708 
23,955,236 

2,403,133 


1917 


Quantity. 


374,826 


2,684 
9,900 


13,584 


100,423 


6,669 


2,685,982 


523,573 

14,481,514 

743,819 


1,110,322 
10,317,774 


62,066 

33,868,885 
6,420,482 


40,351,423 


279,481,601 

17,055,953 
67,672,671 

8,162,093 


Value. 


113,031,350 


1,056,033 
833,370 


1918  (preliminary). 


Quantity. 


293,719 


879 
4,220 


1,888,303 


5,009 


856,645 


113,457 
723, 195 


16,602,859 


894,318 


193,767 
4,465,633 

666,267 
1,746,446 


7,071,113 


368,286 

1,733,948 

534,931 
944,295 


54,995 

166,085,649 
4,431,164 


100,571,808 


165,026,343 

8,583,978 
33,867,365 

1,068,225 

142.420.734     372,. 372, 218   131,1.37,170  I  379.129.934     198,645,911 


101,602,941 

6,723,737 
19,814,386 

3,096,106 


177,681 


12,696 


1,826,618 


1,805,925 

9,839,305 

711.502 


1,619,060 
14,607,603 


351,447 

34,447,575 

8,583,344 


43,282,366 


Value. 


117,853,176 


706,744 
480,699 


1,187,443 


1,979,746 


324,182 
614,831 


21,958,378 


632,356 


619,303 
4,089,027 

675,012 
2,997,051 


8,380,393 


483,636 

4,057,417 

746,709 
1,312,471 


319,349 

180,906,287 
7, 229, 176 


188,454,812 


303,868,940 

13, 9.53, 957 
58,994,662 

2,312,375 


Total  animal  fibers ,  *  I  i 

pounds 576,753,319  266,754,389     412,723,641  ,291,708,978  I  422,412,300  '  387,000,723 


>  Forc«'t  products  come  withm  the  scope  of  the  Department  of  Agnculture  and  are  therefore  included 
In  alphnbetical  order  In  these  tables, 
s  Including  all  imported  free  of  duty. 
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Table  241. — Agricultural  imports  of  the    Urdted  States  duritig  the  S  years  rwfinf 

June  SO,  1918— Continued. 


i 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  Imported. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (prellmfnaryv 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

ANnCAL  MATTER— OOntd. 

Gelatin pounds.. 

Olue  and  glue  size . . .  .do. . . 
Honey gallons.. 

1,600,235 

3,008,485 

221,224 

1501,^09 

217,033 

97,461 

1,114,667 

6,265,597 

427,650 

$359,076 
928,000 
289,317 

365,586 

2,048,543 

690,777 

61X3,07 
34H.iii 

PacVing-house  products: 
Llooa.  dried 

196,600 

389,455 

482,^ 

Bones,  cleaned 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns. . 

867,242 

987,544 

1.374  :-• 

* 

Bristles- 
Crude,   unsorted, 
Dounds. 

86,374 
3,850,087 

14,990 
3,612,062 

129,400 
4,026,539 

52,636 
4,381,411 

33,488 
3,986,007 

4.««4,M 

Sorted,    bunched,    or 
prepared pounds . 

Total  bristles.. .do.  .. 

3,936,461 

3,627,042 

4,155,999 

4,433,947 

3,970,ie0 

4,*73.I- 

Qrease 

930,635 

2,071,429 
988)342 

972,106 

861,973 

2,224,576 

818,298 

1,452,273 

8. 161,  a 

1.1M.IT4 
5SD,» 

Hair- 
Horse pounds.. 

Other  animal do — 

Hide  cuttings  and  other 
glue  stock pounds . . 

6,198,938 
9,692,037 

0) 

6,337,754 
6,771,033 

33,689,707 

3,955,109 
4,028,830 

21,710,905 

Hides  and  sldns,  other 
than  furs— 
Buflalo    hides,     dry, 
pounds 

13,003,888 

26,913,217 

37,222,276 

163,339,079 

280,838,092 

85,505,514 

15,151,507 

6,779,725 

11,346,910 
1,219,129 

54,599,884 

46,859,397 
10,890,642 

2,463,270 

7,835,605 

9,071,349 

37,453,897 

50,596,221 

25,196,246 

2,207,658 

1,236,440 

1,079,284 
722,300 

11,330,341 

7,509,009 
2, 157, 756 

27,095,228 

33,936,381 

12,399,814 

161,236,620 

225,363,408 

92,425,345 

13,214,962 

12,185,138 

15,486,233 
958,629 

55,283,868 

40,446,730 
10,176,141 

6,125,219 

11,062,886 

4,530,193 

48,714,500 

51,236,153 

51,777,399 

3,642,410 

3,731,858 

2,459,909 
721,754 

17,954,483 

11,026,832 
2,779,983 

10,497,800 

8,803,700 

4,267,549 

70,655,271 

190,844,499 

56,735,820 

10, 197,  lOR 

2.098,857 

6,300,178 
070,685 

32,238,584 

23,230,331 
9,296,170 

2,W8,«i 

s^oiB.cai 

1  S77  IS 

Calfskins- 
Dry pounds.. 

Green    or    pickled, 
pounds 

Cattle  hides- 
Dry pounds.. 

Green     or    pickled, 
nounds 

23.«B.4:9 

29,741,«<« 
1  9HB  -M 

Goatskins- 
Dry pounds. . 

Green    or     pickled, 
pounds 

Horse  and  ass  skins- 
Dry pounds.. 

Green    or     pickled, 

pounds 

Kangaroo pounds. . 

Sheepskins*— 

Dry do 

Green     or    pickled, 
pounds 

43I.M 

Other pounds.. 

Totalhides  and  skins, 
pounds 

743,669,860 

158,861,376 

700,207,497 

210,363,609 

432,516,603 

m  4(9  K 

Mpftt- 
Cured— 
Bacon  and  hams, 
pounds 

667,667 

111,486 

325,381 

12,322 

7,107,949 

1,784,310 
234,873 

1,486,395 

190,208 

46,394 

981,212 

274 

1,613,000 

555,646 
280,796 

3,773,082 

200,081 

Meat  prepared  or  pre- 
served   

Sausage,    bologna, 
pounds 

47,287 

71,101,756 

20,267,999 
2,160,0b4 

682 

15,217,118 

4,684.131 
1,651,227 

15,060 

2^461,066 

2,007,001 

1,647,739 

54M 

Fresh- 
Beef   and   yeal, 
pounds 

8. 051,  A* 

Mutton  and  lamb, 
pounds. 

Pork pounds.. 

Other,  including  meat 
extracts 

15,1.9  S7 

Total  meat 

11,062,716 

7,250,493 

M.$HLtm 

^^^^mt^^ 

1  Not  stated. 


Except  sheepskins  with  tba  wwil  •■. 
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Table  241. — AgricuUttral  imporia  of  the    United  States  during  the  S  years  ending 

June  SOy  1918 — Continued. 


Year  ending  Juno  30— 

Article  imported. 

1916 

• 
1917 

1918  (preUminary). 

.Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ANIMAL  MATTER— <»ntd. 

Paoking-hoase  products- 
Continued. 

Oleo  stearin pounds . . 

Honnets        .............. 

910,478 

S81,280 

86,706 

3,866,877 

1,113,277 

$114,640 

13,154 

4.219,235 

6,575,379 

■ 

$1,118,422 
62,173 

Riuisnim  onslnffs -* 

3.fni  OZS 

f                     F 

Total  packing-house 
nroducts ........... 

183,611,351 

239, 129, 197 

176,038,857 

Total  anfm^  vfi^ttAr. . 

484,007,241 

560,463,308 

601,835,934 

VEQETABLE  MATTER. 

Argols.  or  wine  lee6,pounds. . 
Brenostufls.       (See  Grain 

and  grain  products.) 
Broom  com long  tons.. 

34,721,043 
158 

5,306,246 
24,643 

23,925,808 
30 

3,824,882 
4,743 

30,267,388 
2,482 

5,443,628 
474,225 

Cocoa  and  chocolate: 
Cocoa- 
Crude,  leaves  and  shells 

of pounds. . 

Chocolate do — 

243,231,939 
2,347,162 

35,143,865 
660,377 

338,663,870 
1,829,521 

30,834,379 
553,139 

390,040,401 
271,877 

41,277,479 
94,899 

Total  cocoa  and  choc- 
olate  pounds. . 

245,579,101* 

35.804,242 

340,483,397 

40,387,418 

^99,312,278 

41,372,378 

Coffee do.... 

1,201,104,485 

115,485,970  !  1,319,870,802 

133,184,000    L  143.890.880 

im.a'iK  <vUi 

~i      ~     w      -      w          -      y              '  f  -      ~f          -^ 

Coffee  substitutes: 
Chicory  root- 
Roasted,  eround,  or 
otherwise  prepared, 

nmindA 

448 

48 

2SA.  271 

37,383 

R  Xil 

MM 

_-_,    ._ 

Fibers,  vegetable: 

Cotton. pounds.. 

Flax mig  tons. . 

Hemp do.... 

Istle,  or  Tampico  fiber, 
long  tons 

232,801,062 
6,939 
6,506 

ao,8i2 

106,322 

6,642 

78,892 

7,180 

228,610 
9,313 

40,150,342 
3,506,295 
1,642,418 

2,905,494 

7,914,782 

1,139,648 
14,066,838 

1,130,995 
25,803,433 

1,348,150 

147,061,635 
7.918 
9,635 

32,680 

112,605 

6,861 

76,765 

7,910 

143,407 

10,747 

40,429,536 
4,236,232 
2,487,477 

2,913,414 

9,855,196 

1,671,245 
17,274,455 

1,718,740 
25,931,525 

1,621,474 

103,325,647 
6,607 
6,813 

30,810 

78,312 
4,680 
86,230 
10,478 
150,164 
16,709 

36,030,483 
5,818,473 
2,748,376 

2,972,891 

7,213,611 

Jute  and  jute  butts,  l<Mig 
tons 

Kapoc long  tons.. 

liianiJa do.... 

New  Zealand  flax.. do 

Sisal  grass :do.... 

1,239,475 
30,434,824 

3,620,959 
61.532,666 

Other do.... 

3,461,165 

Total  vegetable  fibers. 

99,610,404 

108,139,284 

145,062,053 

Forest  products: 
Cinchona  bark .  .pounds. . 
C  o  rk  w  ood  or  cork  bark .. . 

3,947,320 

777,637 
3,134.884 

2,531,397 

685,936 
3,870,389 

3,273,628 

810,775 
3,061,827 

D3re woods,  and  extracts 
of— 
D;  fewoods— 
Logwood,  .long  tons. . 
Other do 

134,629 
24.592 

3,437,698 
468,609 

122,794 
8,895 

4,137.400 
180,176 

52,027 
35,449 

1,066,455 
951,667 

Total  dyewoods  .do. . 

159,221       3.906,367  1          131,689 

4.326.576              87,476 

2.018,122 

Extracts  and  decoctions 
of pounds.. 

5,471,251          382.880        2.500,854 

152,619         4,573,925 

219,993 

Total  dyewoods,  and 
extracts  of 

4.289,247 

4.479,195 

2.238.115 
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Table  241. — AgfricuUural  imporU  of  the    United  States  during  the  S  yean  endatf 

June  SO,  1918 — Contdnued. 


Article  imparted. 


VEOETABLB  MATTER— COn. 

Forest  product's— Contd. 
Qiims— 

Camphor- 
Crude pounds.. 

Refined do. . . . 

Chicle do 

Copal,  kauri,and  damar 
pounds 

Gambler,  or  terra  Ja- 
ponica pounds.. 

India   rubber,    gutta- 
percha, etc.— 

Balata pounds. . 

Ouayule  gum.  .do 

Qutia-joolatong,  or 
East  Indian  gum, 

pounds 

Gutta-percha .  .do 

India  rubber. .  .do 

Total  India  rubber, 
etc pounds.. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1910 


1917 


Quantity. 


Shellac. 
Other.. 


,  .do. . . . 


Total  gums. 


Ivory,  vegetable,  pounds. . 
Naval  stores: 
Turpentine,  spirits  of, 
gallons 


Tann  Ing  materials: 
Mangrove  bark , 

long  tons 

Quebracho,  extract  of, 

pounds 

Quebracho  wood, 

long  tons 

Sumac,  ground, 

pounds 

Other 


Total  tanning  ma- 
terials  


Wood.not  elsewhere  spec- 
ined- 
Brier  root  or  brierwood 
and  ivy  or  laurel  root . 
Chair  cane  or  reed 


Cabinet     woods, 
unsawed— 

Cedar Mfeet.. 

Mahogany do 

Other 


Total  cabinet  woods 

Log<j  and  round  timber, 
Mfeet 


Lumber  - 
Boarl>«,  deals,  planks, 
and  other  sawed 

luml>er M  feet.. 

o^fttns  ..............  Aft .  I 

Shingles M.. 

Other 


4,574,430 
1,866,164 
7,346,969 

44,528,856 

12,819,859 


2,544,405 

2,816,068 


27,858,335 

3,188,449 

207,775,557 


304,182,814 


25,817,509 


32,942,115 
19,035 


21,186 

81,501,952 

106,864 

21,542,390 


Value. 


51,236,172 

619,320 

2,829,184 

3,587,020 

928.924 


996,102 
880,813 


1,322,262 

342,226 

155,044,790 


158,586.193 


3,302,825 
2,324,092 


173,413,730 


840,464 


8.  ISO 


582,922 

5,432,468 

1,598,465 

555,276 
668.166 


8.837.297 


4.^7,537 
265,305 


14,369 
39,8,55 


150,401 


740,488 

2,7S1,372 

489,247 


Quantity. 


6.884,950 
4.263,815 
7,440,022 

41,443,760 

10,133.625 


3,287,445 
2,854,372 


23,376,380 

2,021,794 

333,373.711 


364,913,711 


32,539,522 


51,699,719 


18.661 


10,565 
59,808,734 

73,367 
11,637,023 


4,011,107 


1,417,859 


1,218,416 

771,823 

1,769,333 


23,131,327 
2,207,223 

3,593,696 
709,696 


12,5R2 
42,780 


134,841 


1,17.5,319 

766,286 
1,924,139 


VahM. 


$2,101,239 
1.972.351 
3,538,353 

3,402,403 

859.873 


1,649,452 
764,484 


1,044,022 
332,223 
180,328.674 


193,118,855 


7.623,647 
2.012,417 


214,620,138 


1,427,780 


8,601 


209,807 

5,198,904 

1,274,660 

365,173 
792,064 


7.030.608 


589,607 
235.488 


693,675 

2,888,615 

684,562 


4,266,852 


1,270,348 


24,514,751 

2,280,656 

4,568,340 

730,158 


Total  lumber. 


29,641,942 32,093,906 


1018  (prdiminwy). 


Quantity. 


3,638,384 
1,189.932 
6,408,093 

30,003,540 

8,064.832 


3.440,881 
4,307,539 


17,475,863 

1.151.312 

389.509.015 


414.083.610 


Value, 


$l,4&i.osr 

3,4&4.m 

a,»8.«? 

965. 3S3 


l.»».Mr 

1,341.0IK 


075,  R* 
147.Z3 

302,H0O.:«»: 


3(»»543,ar 


22,913,266 


42,873,018 


9.514.08! 
3.096.(9 


*ri 


l.SS.Tl* 


3,520 

101,523,282 

45,440 

14,046,662 


73Ltee 
4,017  tU 

««7.«0 

*06.<'7'' 


6.C7r46l 


5».»1 


12,354 
61,681 


»40,.t:t 

a,7»i,jp* 


69,394 


«,«»*.%♦' 


«U.  - 


1,282,747 

410,626 

1,878,465 


32,6R,^« 
I,  JTll.  271 

40,  «B,^ 
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Table  241. — Agricultural  imports  of  the    United  States  during  the  3  years  ending 

June  SOf  1918 — Continued. 


Article  imported. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1916 


Forest  products— Contd. 

Pulp  wood- 
Peeled  cords. . 

Rossed do 

Rouffh do — 

Rattan  and  reeds 

AUotbo* 


Total  wood,  n.e.  8. 


Wood  pulp— 

Chemical- 
Bleached  .long  tons. 
Unbleached . .  do 

Mechamcal do — 

Total  wood  pulp, 
long  tons 


Total  forest  prod- 
ucts  


Fruits: 
Fresh  or  dried — 

Bananas bunches.. 

Currants pounds. . 

Dates do — 

Figs do — 

Grapes cubic  feet . . 

Lemons pounds.. 

Olives gallons. . 

Oranges pounds.. 

Pineapples 

Raisins pounds. . 

Other 


Quantity. 


637,290 
164,  n4 
187,006 


66,760 
364,882 
186,406 


607,048 


Value. 


$3,950,733 

1,282,658 

1,131,360 

1,730,816 

793,692 


44,682,007 


3,025,941 

10,693,736 

3, 148, 173 


16,867,860 


252,851,305 


36,754,704 

25,373,029 

31,075,424 

7,153,250 

623,856 


Total  fresh  or  dried. 

Prepared  Im*  preserved.. 

Total  fruits 


5,938,446 
1,624,296 


Grain  and  grain  products: 
Graln- 

rom bushels. . 

Oats do 

Wheat do.... 

Total  grain do 

Grain  products- 
Bread  and  biscuit 

Macaroni,     vermicelli, 

etc pounds.. 

Meal  and  flour — 

Wheat  flour,  barrels.. 

Other 


Total  grain  prod- 
ucts  


Total  grain  and 
grain  products. 


5,208,497 

665,314 

5,703,078 


11,576,889 


21,789,602 
329,905 


12, 106, 158 

1,382,839 

547,433 

315, 831 

703,274 

2,062,030 

2,433,304 

89,464 

964,623 

143,750 

1,582,600 


22,331,306 


954,523 


23,285,829 


2,865,003 

302,547 

5,780,321 


8,956,871 


213,400 

1,525,695 

1,689,418 
3,251,976 


6,680,489 


1917 


1918  (preUmlnary). 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


639,816 
162,818 
214,180 


47,767 
381,601 
270,107 


690,475 


$4,285,382 

1,396,957 

1,307,884 

1,  in,  052 

689.234 


47,205,609 


4,723,371 

30,720,319 

7,018,404 


43,461,994 


333,699,430 


34,661,179 
10,476,634 
25,486,361 
16, 479, 733 
1,402,416 


6,641,759 


1,850,219 


2,267,299 

761,644 

24,138,817 


12,724,198 

1,056,525 

622,934 

704,164 

1,656,609 

2, 163, 583 

2,338,615 

160, 710 

935,906 

234,560 

1,936,561 


34,534,365 


781,586 


35,315,951 


1,488,529 

473, 476 

41,900,498 


27,167,760 


3,472,503 
174,704 


43,862,503 


148,401 

262,909 

1,458,279 
3,664,279 


822,816 
138,690 
210,527 


18,044 
396,465 
189,599 


Value. 


$7,821,335 
1,621,306 
1,645,781 
1,781,239 
1,281,626 


61,173,338 


2,135,384 

33,314,875 

6,138,831 


504,108      31,589,090 


34,549,383 
5,168,070 
5,572,908 

10,473,219 
556,558 


2,385,060 


843,533 


335,434,206 


15,147,643 

561,904 

249,621 

715,423 

648,093 

3,179,311 

1,063,487 

62,906 

801,298 

153,319 

2,114,444 


23,696,349 


3,196,420 

2,591,077 

28,177,281 


712,428 


24,408,777 


3,483,101 

1,963,447 

66,873,063 


33,964,778  I  62,319,611 


660,524 
675,096 


5.533,868 


15,637,360  ' I  49,396.371 


Hay long  tons. . 

Hops pounds. . 

Indigo do 

Liconce  root do 


43,184 

675, 704 

6,599.583 

41,003,295 


679, 412 

144,627 

8,235,670 

1,609,571 


58.147 

236.849 

2,812,739 

59,400,224 


628,021 

59.291 

4,108.910 

2, 190, 822 


410,738 
121.288  ' 
3,126,497 
26,982,932 


100, 141 

64,713 

6,372,333 
7,445,828 

13,973,015 

76.292,626 

'4,618,7M 

72,450 

3, 895. 114 

1 , 8.53, 927 
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Table  241. — Agricultural  imports  of  the    United  Stales  during  the  S  years  endinf 

June  SOf  1918 — Continued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  imi>orted. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (preUmlnary). 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE  MATTER— COO. 

liqaors.  alcoholic: 
Dbtilled  spirits- 
Brandy proof  galls. . 

Cordials,  liqueurs,  etc., 
proof  sails 

536,342 

330,452 

806,749 

1,742,197 

538,759 

11,576,481 

794,563 

749,775 

3,6n,662 

433,098 

420,567 

357,311 

263,520 

1,676,151 

397,984 

91,502,845 

902.606 

439.244 

4,404.486 

543.620 

234,912 

76,120 
112.649 
796,267 
157, 148 

•M4t,«i 
315, « 

Qm proof  ealls. . 

Whisky do 

Other do 

2S«,U0 
2,4K7.8B 

221,7a 

Total  distined  spirits, 
nroof  sails 

3,953,499 

7,231,569 

3,115,483 

7.792.801 

1,377,096 

4.331,« 

Malt  liquors- 
Bottled gallons.. 

Unbottled do 

872,402 
1,740,333 

850,913 
605,980 

632,064 
1,606,113 

717,653 
682.843 

296.390 
463,676 

416.  SM 
3B3;ZB 

Total  malt  liquors, 
callons 

2,612,736 

1,466.898 

2,240,177 

1,400,496 

762,066 

70i,ffr 

^mmta-tm^r  .•....••••••• 

Wines- 
Champagne  and  other 
sparEl  ng...dos.  qts.. 

206,210 

3,532,022 

105,714 

3,442,645 

124,230 

2.1«7,Of 

Still  wines- 
Bottled  do£.  qts. . 

Unbottled gaUons . . 

546,119 
3,455,756 

2,197,311 
2,267,561 

534,402 
3,167,400 

2,485,014 
2,568,066 

415.401 
2,357,862 

Total  stiU  wines 

4,464,872 

5,043,100 

4,447.flB« 

Total  wines 

7,  iltfD,  894 

8,485.745 

6,«14.7» 

Total  alcoholic  liq- 
uors  

16,685,356 

17,679.132 

11, ess.  OB 

Malt,  barley.    (8u  Grain 

and  grain  products.) 
Malt    liouors.    {See    Liq- 
uors, alcoholic.) 
Nursery  stock: 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines- 
Bulbs,  bulbous  roots  or 
corms,  cultivated  for 
their  flowers  or  foli- 

^age M.. 

OtMr 

231,733 

2,180,687 
1,508.677 

293,318 

2.886.189 
1,078,324 

233,219 

2,  AH,  80 

Total  nurserv  stock. . . 

3,689,364 

3,964,513 

3,127.aV 

Nuts: 

Almonds- 
Shelled pounds.. 

Unshelled do.... 

Coconuts,  unshelled 

13,667,766 
2,929,155 

3,700,298 

272,815 

1,876,966 

4,551,427 

698,357 

917,613 

230,854 
819,506 

722,939 
328,099 

3,157,933 
1,899,012 
1.996.596 

18,413,225 
5,010,833 

4,621,100 

548,826 

2,587,535 

12,517,982 

727,424 

712,433 

487,021 
1,354,257 

1,193,364 
339,811 

3,713,340 
2,407,4^4 
1.575,139 

19,561»166 
4,378,990 

4,9M.4M 

3,78».fl» 

Coconut  meat,  broken,  or 
copra- 
Not   shredded,   desic- 
cated, or  prepared, 
pounds 

110,077,844 

8,535,726 

14,798,912 

1,133,915 
9,785,545 

19,392,832 
9,020,848 

14,228,714 
22,630,220 

247,057,739 

9,743,084 

14,627,742 

2,058,732 
11,181,301 

27,180,748 
7,806,012 

13,068.518 
25,666,844 

486.990,112 

20,579,973 

30,439,096 

3,279,807 
17,360,979 

73,362,215 
3,150,747 

11,155,660 
12,133,510 

26,9e^Mi 

Shredded,    desiccated, 
or  prepared .  pounds . . 
Cream    and    Brazil, 
pounds 

2,SK.M« 
1.43B.«i 

Filberts- 
Shelled pounds.. 

Unshelled do 

Peanuts- 
Shelled do 

Unshelled do.... 

Walnuts- 
Shelled do.... 

Unshelled do.... 

Other 

i.a8».<» 
4,<i7,ni 

4,M,ir 

Total  nnts 

21,172,417 

32, 875. 686 

••*•••••••••• 

»,M7,nj 
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Table  241. — AffrieiUtural  imports  of  the    United  States  during  the  3  years  ending 

June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  imported. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (preli 

minary). 

- 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

VEGETABLI  MATTUt— «0n. 

Oilcake poonds.. 

37,646,777 

$406,806 

52,671,866 

1554,871 

35,149,142 

$574,032 

Oils,  vegetable: 
Fixed  or  expressed— 
Cocoa  butter  or  butter- 

ine pounds.. 

Coconut  oil . .  .pounds. . 

Flaxseed    or    linseed. 

400,371 
66,007,560 
17,180,542 

50,148 

4,968,262 
1,475,123 

7,224,431 

40,496,731 

6,760,928 

2,561,244 

96,119,696 

129,654 

6,047,183 

915,972 

33,295 

1,977,823 
818,283 

684,896 
9,746.672 
2,885,595 

512,666 
1,426,659 
5,128.200 

516,500 

166,172 
79,223,398 
13,703,126 

110,806 

6,864,110 
3,026,188 

651,018 
7,533,149 

36,074,059 
1,857,038 
1,064,905 

162,690,235 

55,564 
9,132,005 
1,039,060 

76,530 

4,046,132 
2,036,592 

615,350 

10,502,671 

3,316,417 

197,237 

645,090 
11,410,606 

495, 191 

405 

259,194,853 

14,291,313 

50,827 

4,815,740 
8,288,756 

114,324 

2,537,512 

27,405,231 

18,618 

3,066,438 

336,824,646 

74 

30,919,783 

1,629,111 

32,208 

Nut  oil,  or  oU  of  nuts, 
n.  e.  s. — 

Chinese  nut.gaUons.. 

Peanut do — 

Olive   for  mechaTiical 

purposes gallons.. 

Ouve,  salad do 

Palm  oil pounds.. 

Palmkeniel do 

Rapeseed gallons.. 

Soya  bean pounds.. 

Other 

• 

4,038,072 
7,311,824 

94,620 
3,873,211 
2,527,301 
2,588 
2,702,920 
82,827,460 
2,027,137 

Total   fixed   or  ex- 
nressed 

30,823.398 

43,568,555 

87.986.308 

Volatile  or  essential— 

22,176 

441,910 

2,645,571 

33,302 

373,933 

3,038,177 

25,981 

Lemon pounds.. 

Other 

543,857 

449,735 

628,057 

427,318 
3,884.287 

Total  volatile  or  es- 
mntial 

3,100,656 

3.445,412 

4,337.580 



Total  vecetable  oils. . . 

33,933,054 

47,013,967 

92,323,894 

Opium,  erode i>ounds.. 

146,658 

879,099              86,812 

843,418 

157,834 

2,443,228 

Rice,  rice  meal,  etc.: 
Rice- 
Cleaned pounds.. 

Unoleaned,    including 

paddy pounds.. 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal, 
and     broken     nee, 
pofinds 

121,033,906 
87,671,332 

55,628,767 

2,867,453 
2,215,273 

1,010,885 

97,453,036 
80,865,796 

37,730,024 

2,735,702 
2,290,173 

747,922 

345,676,204 
62,317,754 

48,064,650 

12,224,984 
2,558,034 

1,528,687 

Total  rice,  etc, 
pounds 

264,324,006 

6,093,611 

216,048,858 

5.773,797 

4m.  068. 608 

16,311,705 

^rvuu-uoa  ■■.«•....• 

Saco.  tapioo&i  etc 

2,226,697 

3,712,966 

5,530,889 

Seods* 
Castor  beans  or  seeds, 

biMh^ 

1,071,963 

33,476,401 
8,363,360 

14,679,233 
8,790,920 
9,042,490 

1,556,899 

4,918,171 
832,572 

20,220,921 

608,630 

1,030,788 

4,324,779 

766,857 

5,971,267 
12,200,892 

12,383,988 

9,187,613 

14,469,774 

1,184,965 

936,092 
1,569,782 

25,149,669 

849,630 

1,684,867 

4,504,640 

1,222,934 

905,709 
7,072,386 

13,187,609 

-  5,974,944 

15,635,542 

2,640,902 

Clover- 
Red pounds.. 

Other do.... 

Flaxseed  or  linseed, 
busbeL<f 

162,418 
1,322,027 

33,850,054 

Grass  seed,n.e.8. pounds. . 

Sugar  beet do. . . . 

Ot&er 

504,240 
4,541,226 
7,820,766 

Total  8€«d8 

33,571,760 

35,879,665 

50,841,623 

634 
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Table  241. — Agricultural  imports  of  the    United  States  during  the  S  years 

June  SO,  1918 — Contmued. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

Article  imported. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (prallmlziary). 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

VahK. 

VEGETABLE  MATTER— <50I1. 

Spices: 
Unground— 
Cassia,  or  cassia  vera, 
pounds. r 

9,707,982 

7,322,399 

37,389,324 
28,452 

$623,478 

540,007 

4,505,380 
2,107 

8,744,044 

2,590,279 

23,961,066 
13,785 

• 

$740,846 

243,962 

3,636,049 
879 

8,220,023 

6,554,060 

38,545,653 

sssi,aBS 

Omger  root,  not  pre- 
served   pounds. . 

Pepper,  black  or  white, 
pounds 

«0t,3M 
0.043.40 

Omer pounds. . 

Total  unground, 
pounds r  - 

64,446,157 

6,670,972 

35,310,074 

4,621,736 

53,319,745 

T.SOO.Mi' 

i"'****^*"*  ••••- 

Ground pounds. . 

28,071,632 

3,277,757 

23,220,288 

3,123,286 

24,751,425 

4.01\3lII 

Total  spioes. . .  -do — 

82,517,789 

8,948,729 

68,530,362 

7,745,022 

78,071,170 

11,  519.  £4 

Spirits,  distilled.    {8u 

Liquors,  alcoholic.) 
Starch pounds. . 

2,467,038 

123,838 

20,647,803 

973,530 

23,852,145 

1,«73,CT 

Sugar  and  molasses: 
Molasses gallons. . 

85,716,673 

3,775,894 

110,237,888 

10,046,571 

130,730,861 

»,l-,« 

Sugar- 
Raw— 

Beet pounds. . 

Cane.. do — 

Maple     sugar     and 
sirup pounds.. 

2,050 
5,631,272,766 

1,886,933 

174 
208,572,890 

196,335 

28,847 
5,329,587,360 

3,129,647 

1,443 
230,574,221 

370,030 

750 
4,808,277,025 

5,049,474 

238,  IQS,.^ 

909.42 

237, 014,  rn 

Total  raw.. do — 

5,633,161,749 

208,769,399 

5,332,745,854 

230,945,694 

4,903,327,249 

TotAl  sugar  and 
molasses 

212,545,293 

20,599,857 
200,115 

241,893,265 

24a,  1911, 20< 

Tea pounds. . 

Tea,  waste,  etc.,  for  manu- 
facturing  pounds. . 

109,865,935 
4,794,542 

103,364,410 
7,975,343 

19,265,264 
494,280 

151,314,932 

Tobacco: 
Leaf- 
Wrapper pounds . . 

Filler  and  other  leaf, 
pounds 

5,070,308 
43.007.648 

$7,246,942 
17  382  'iF^ 

3,957,480 
45,147,630 

$5,304,687 
20,617,968 

4,515.344        SS,4«i.C: 
74, 852, 219        39 .  S75  k?] 

4S.  aan.  -ji 

Total      tobacco, 
pounds 

48,077,956     24,629,195 

49, 105, 119 

25,922,655 

79,367,563 

jrvvuita^r.  .  . 

Vanilla  beaas pounds. . 

914,386  1     1,697,543 

799,893 

1,662,578 

914,668           1.4Tx*.-^ 

V«?etables: 
Fresh  and  dried- 
Beans  bushels. . 

Onions do — 

Peas,  dried do — 

Potatoes do 

Other 

662,759 
815, 872 
940,321 
209,532 

1,288,034 
749, 150 

2,868,683 
331,  S14 

1,907,879 

3,747,993 
1,757,948 
1,163,021 
3,079,025 

12,137,048 
1,820,396 
3,035,062 
4, 705, 812 
2,668,321 

4,145,625 
1,313,402 
2,068,054 
1,180,480 

17,274.  W 

1.4''i**l- 

Total  fresh  and  dried 

7,145,560 

24.366,629 

Prepared  or  preserved— 
Mushrooms. .  .pounds. . 
Picklos  and  sauces 

4,313,095 

985,408 

61.'),(HS 

2, 1ft*),  377 

4,384,788 

1,463,164 
1,179,969 
2,141,137 

2.050.808 

Other 

Total  prepared  or  pre- 
served  

1 

3,665,833 

4,784,260 

X,t7Sk  'vm 

1 

ToUl  vegetables ' I  10, 811, 393 


1= 


29,150,889    j     ao,l7^  -- 
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Table  241. — Agricultural  imports  of  the    United  States  during  the  S  years  ending 

June  SO,  19i5— Continued. 


Article  imported. 


YKGBTABLE  MATTER— OOH. 

Vinegar galkms.. 

Wax,  vegetable . .  .pounds . . 
Wines.   (See  Liquor,  alco- 
holic.) 

Total  vegetable  mat- 
ter, including  forest 
products 

Total  vegetable  mat- 
ter,excluding  forest 
products 


Total  agricul  tural  im- 
ports, including  for- 
est products 

Total  agricultural  im- 
ports.excluding  for- 
est products 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1916 


1917 


Quantity. 


234,396 
9,727,312 


Value. 


$76,308 
1,580,530 


VwOyOVI,  ISIM 


705,607,589 


1,442,556,135 


1,189,704,830 


Quantity. 


203,504 
7,216,103 


Value. 


188,087 
1,739,199 


1,167,206,230 


8,445,506,800 


1,727,671,538 


1,404,972,108 


1918 


Quantity. 


68,772 
8,707,396 


Value. 


S34,228 
2,693,258 


1,347,818,036 


1,012,383,830 


1,949,653,970 


1,614,219,764 


Table  242. — Agricultural  exports  {domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  years  end- 
ing June  30^  1918, 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  exported. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (preliminary). 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ANIMAL  MATTEB. 

Animals,  live:                       , 

Cattle number..            21,287 

Horses do |         357,553 

Mules do....|         111,915 

Sheep do....            52,278 

Swine do....!           22,048 

Other  (including  fowls) 

$2,378,248 

73,531,146 

22,960,312 

231,535 

238,718 

331,337 

13,387 

278,674 

136,689 

58,811 

21,926 

$949,503 

59,525,329 

27,800,854 

367,935 

347,852 

391,380 

18,213 

84,765 

28,879 

7,959 

9,280 

$1,247,800 

14,923,663 

4,885,406 

97,028 

256,629 

323,068 

Total  livA  AnfTnnlsii.  - . 

99,671,296 

89,382,853 

21.733.594 

48,252 

'*" 

Beeswax pounds. . 

147,772 

383,667 

131,691 

189,871 

68,117 

Dairy  products: 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

Milk- 
Condensed do 

Other,  including  cream. 

13,487,481 
44,394,301 

169,577,620 

3,690,105 
7,430,089 

12,712,952 
524,426 

26,835,092 
66,050,013 

250,141,231 

8,749,170 
15,240,033 

25,136,641 
253,629 

17,735,966 
44,330,978 

529,750,032 

6,852,727 
10,785,153 

68,039,597 
230,920 

Total  dairy  products , 
pounds 

24,257,572 

49.379.473 

85,908,397 

Eggs dozen.. 

Ege  yolks 

26,396,206 

6,134,441 
210,255 
312, 113 

24,926,424 

7,568,911 

72,491 

368.862 

18,969,167 

7,167,134 
525  880 

Feathers 

302,236 

Fibers ,  animal: 
Silk  waste pounds.. 

76,506 
4,41B,915 

54,017 

21.782 

13,418 
1,230,296 

Wool do.... 

2,264,320  1      2, 148;  350 

916,506 

Total  animal  fibers. . . 

4,495,511 

2,318,337  1      2,170,132 

1,243,714  i          993,143 

916,506 

Glue pounds. . 

Honey 

4,946,228 

531,329 
252, 487 

4,064,231 

513,775 
736,139 

4,935,151 
16,090,672 

KJO, 197 
2,609,670 
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Table  242. — AgricuUvTal  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  years 

ing  June  SO^  1918 — Contiiiued. 


Article  exported. 


ANDf  AL  MATTER— COntd. 

Pacldng-boase  products: 
Beef- 
Canned  potmds. . 

Cured  or  pickled.do 

Fresh do 

Oils — oleo  oil. . . .do 

Oleomargarinfi. .  .do — 

Stearin do 

Tallow do 

Total  beef do — 

Bones  and  manulJKJtures  of. 
Grease,  grease  scraps,  and 
all  soap  stock— 

Lubricanng 

Soap  stock 

Hair 


Hides  and  aUnSyOther  than 
furs- 
Calfskins pounds. . 

Cattle  hides do... 

Horse do.., 

Other do... 


Total. 


Hoofs,  boms,  and  bom 
tips,  strips,  and  waste. 

Lard  compounds, 
pounds 

Meat,  canned,  n.  6. 8 

Mutton pounds.. 

Oils,  animal,  n.  e.  b., 
lonB 


Pork- 
Canned pounds.. 

Cured— 

Bacon pounds.. 

Hams  and  shoulders, 

pounds , 

S  al  t  e  d  or  pickled, 
pounds , 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1916 


Quantity. 


50,803,705 

38,114,682 

231,214,000 

102,645,914 

5,426,221 

13,062,247 

16,288,743 


457,556,672 


1,574,369 

13,284,190 

266,743 

1,966,717 


17,092,019 


62,843,311 

'*6,"662,'9i8 

666,687 


9,610,732 


Value. 


S9, 439, 066 

4,034,195 

28,885,999 

12,469,115 

640.480 

1,461,661 

1,326,472 


58,256,988 


67,536 


3,994,436 
3,156,568 
2,038,838 


469,637 

2,938,925 

34,481 

432,208 


1917 


Quantity. 


67,536,125 
58,053,667 
197, 177, 101 
67,110,111 
5,651,267 
12,936,357 
15,209,369 


116,946,030 

6,728,359 

26,277,271 

11,065,019 

901,659 

1,798,317 

1,800,909 


423,673,907 


3,875,251 


37,568 

5,147,434 

2,835,005 

696,882 

492,964 


1,815,586 


Total  cured, 
pounds 


Fresh pounds.. 

Lard do — 

Lard,  neutral . . .  .do — 

O.I,-tordoU'{^°*^- 

Total  pork,  .pounds. . 

Sausage     and     sausage 
meats — 

Canned pounds.. 

Other do 

Sausage  casings .  .do 

AU  other 


Total  packing-bouse 
products 


579,808,786 

282,208,611 

63,460,713 


926,478,110 


63,005,524 

427,011,338 

34,426,590 


78,615,616 

40,803,022 

6,752,356 


126,170,994 


7,523,408 

47,634,376 

4,046,397 


''«};wl}    *».«« 


1,462,697,062,  187,500,597 


6,823,085 

8,590,236 

14,708,893 


Poultry  and  game 

Wool.    {Su    Fibers,    ani- 
mal.) 

Total  animal  matter. 


1,209,866 
1,732,231 

2,867,681 
5,083,862 


1,374,038 

7,365,461 

179,704 

1,052,046 


9,071,249 


56,360,403 

"3*195,576 

416,213 


Value. 


65,517,564 


108,477 


2,816,958 
3,406,227 
1,451,354 


540,459 

2,011,357 

32,900 

347, 115 


2,970,831 


39,804 

8,260,844 

4,320,652 

481,526 

378,204 


1918  (preUnUnary). 


Quantity. 


97,366,983 

54,867,310 

370,067,514 

56,648,102 

6,404,8d6 
10,252,522 

5,014,964 


600,612,201 


sao.wsBT 

7.708,*' 

67.%tf.a 

12,  !«,*'-• 

].€ai.a: 

2,l«,4» 
OIl.Ml 


122,Q».M 


3,4S8,0tl 

7,023,761 

43,113 

1,619.942 


12,144,817 


2,612.  •# 


1, 

II. v: 
aRi  M 


4,0» 


5,896,126 


667,151,972 

266,656,581 

46,992,721 


080,801,274 


{ 


50,435,615 

444,760,540 

17,576,240 

2,469,330 

329,244 


1,501,948,125 


6,294,950 
9,134,471 
6,118,060 


279,053,697 


1,561,398 


414.351,177 


1,645,606 


117,221,668 

40,574,041 

6,941,306 


173.737,015 


8,875,889 

77,008,913 

3,168,089 

321,721 


264,757.232 


1,316,320 
2,441,610 
1,741.959 
3,960,572 


363,973,124 


1,327,348 


514,608,381 


31,278,383 

'*2, 008, 423 

442, 49« 


5,19bl,468 


4Sl.i& 

579.d 


i.rsi.-ai 


815,310,424 

419,5n,« 

33,221,502 


1,268,112,796 


221, 477.9 

ioe.iai.8c 


21,390,302 

302.498.435^ 

4,268,529i 

686.888;) 

91.585/ 


Qi^2l4    '• 


1,602,141,417    443. 


5,787,10e)       1 

9,232.341] 

6,281,0861 


«Sff  O 

S.3K  «K 

6.711  K 


aH.staw:« 


1,9«1.M 


rtt,73ksc 


One  gallon  equals  7.5  pounds. 
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Tablb  242. — AgrietUtural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  years  end- 

vng  June  SO,  191S — Continued. 


Articl«  exported. 


VEGETABLE  MATTER. 

Breadstoffs.  (See  Grain 
and  grain  products.) 

Broom  com long  tons. . 

Cocoa,  ground  or  prepared, 
and  chocolate 


Coffee: 

Green  or  raw pounds . . 

Roasted  or  prepared, 
pounds 


Total  oofl^ee  .pounds. . 

Cotton: 
Sea  Island /5?JjJ^ 

^p^ j^'Sdi:: 

Unters fe!!!^^* 

Total  cotton. .  .do 

Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit 

luioes 

Flowers,  cut 


Forest  products: 
Park,  and  extract  of,  for 
tanning— 

Bark long  tons . . 

Jtsof 


Bark,  extracts 
Total  baric, etc. 


Logwood  extract. 

Charcoal 

H068 


Naval  stores- 
Rosin barrels.. 

Tar.  turpentine,   and 

pitch barrels. . 

Turpentine,  spirits  of, 

gallons 


Total  naval  stores. 


Wood- 
Logs— 

Hickory Mfeet.. 

Oak do.... 

Walnut do 

Other do 

Total do. . . . 

Logs  and  round 
timber- 
Fir Mfeet.. 

Pine,  yellow.  -  .do 

Other  logs- 
Hardwood. .  .do — 
Softwood do — I 

Total do....' 

1  Not  stated. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1916 


Quantity. 


3,008 


35,333,483 
1,860,800 


Vahie. 


$464,740 
1,668,667 


5,361,055 
378,068 


37,194,283       5,739,323 


4,24«  •  Ann    1 

1,731,796|         *"'^ 

5. 608, 9601  Q|tj  Ttrt 
1,066,810,^^***''*"' 
252,6271      «  Q#y% 
126,628,052/     ^'^^' 


3,084,070,125  1374,186,247 


5,226 


466,014 
86,407 


123,675 
5,002,700 


6,026,474 


0) 

04,006 

54,720 


1,571,270 


8,874,313 


67,063  201,731 


0,310,268 


4,337,563 


13,603,607 


2,204 

2,019 

1,083 

38,006 


76,888 

63,668 

88,256 

757,761 


1017 


Quantity. 


3,218 


42,016,470 
2,167,606 


45,083,087 


2.311\ 

943,85«f 

5,470,1501 

S,856,l«2,770/ 

474,7041 

236,074,161/ 


3,088,080,786 


Vahie. 


1684,682 
3,451,510 


6,405,837 
439,026 


6,844,863 


458,728| 
518,505,147 
24,110,81 


"\ 


543.074,600 


1,851 


1,851 


581,550 
105,615 


40,807 
3,008,573 


3,058,380 


(») 

156,470 
82,881 


1,638,500     10,706,072 


103,387 

8,841,875 


661,666 
4,313,670 


i  16,581,208 


44,302  076,572 


261 

842 

1,604 

48,637 


13,273 

27,817 

167,360 

784,687 


1018  (preliminary). 


Quantity. 


3,072 


40,006,750 
2,704,734 


43,610,484 


2. 
892,360 
4,336,630' 
2,226,566,494 
190,0781 
03,062,802/ 


2,320,511,665 


104 


104 


1,073,880 

82,030 

6, 100, 124 


(•) 


61,234  093,127 


(«) 


(') 


(») 


(») 


(') 


(») 


(») 


(») 


(») 


8,527 
6,805 

1,240 
17,664 


34.226 


Value. 


$1,298,042 
6,554,431 


5,021,883 
464,320 


6,386,212 


633,867 

653,731,647 

10,660,141 


665,024,655 


1,018,102 
156,560 


5,857 
3,804,663 


3,810,420 


2,330,480 
"'06,703 


7,876,718 

608,211 

2,607,306 


11,172,234 


(») 


(«) 


129,020 
197,816 

62,600 
318,843 


709,170 


t  Included  in  Logs  and  round  timber. 


*  Included  in  Logs. 
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Table  242. — AgricuUurQl  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  3  years  end- 
ing June  SO,  191S — Contiiiued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  exported. 

1916                                   1917 

}Q\fi  (r%r»^m\jinTY) , 

1 

• 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.        Value. 

VSOETABLB  ICATTKR— COn. 

Forest  products— Contd. 
Wood— Continued . 
Lumber- 
Boards,   deals,   and 
planks- 
Cyprus Mfeet.. 

rir do.-.. 

Gum do — 

Oak do.... 

Pine- 
White do.... 

YeUow— 
Pitch  pine, 

Mfeet 

Short-leaf  pine, 

Mfeet 

Other  pine, 

Mfeet 

Poplar Mfeet.. 

Redwood — do 

Spruce do 

Other do.... 

10,521 

268,455 

32,185 

98,990 

34,267 

504,926 

2,185 

47,276 
23,356 
38,739 
37,332 
79,099 

S366,510 

969,338 
4,665,527 

1,140,247 

9,149,824 

79,147 

1,156,439 
1,044,883 
1,169,975 
1,612,892 
3,649,360 

8,715 

289,980 

19,389 

64,030 

24,523 

402,704 

3,042 

64,915 
7,369 
23,289 
57,497 
86,392 

1286,882 

3,763,049 

645,762 

2,332,739 

957,902 

8,332,957 

66,028 

1,639,664 

324,666 

732,672 

3,150,622 

5,054,797 

22,097 

274,339 

31,027 

67,216 

22,625 

846,117 

5,657 

97,132 
19,199 
20,964 
72,743 
88,669 

$1,262,220 
6,678,416 
1,306,829 
3,374,823 

1,071,112 

9,874,981 

183,367 

2,813,967 
1,179,859 
733,176 
6,758,438 
9,072,061 

Total do — 

1,177,331 

27,969,090 

1,041,845 

27,087,740 

1,067,785 

44,309,209 

Railroad   ties, 
number 

4,004,265 
20,590 

2,439,094 
55,604 

3,934,107 
28,242 

2,369,834 
94,456 

3,435,297 
20,606 

2,801,256 
96,142 

Shingles. M.. 

Shooks— 

Box 

1,908,643 
1,125,689 

2,029,683 

(') 
2,366,492 

***i,367,'533" 
1,762,697 

2,506,722 
3,294,000 
4,002,034 

Cooperage  number. . . 
Other do 

0) 
611,556 

1,079,510 

Total  shooks 

3,034,332 

4,386,175 

6,508,756 

Staves  and  heading- 
Heading 

288,587 
3,529,181 

287,174 
3,921,882 

63,207,35i 

440,525 
3,724,895 

Staves.. ..number. . 

67,537,610 

61,409,225 

Total  and  staves 
heading 

3,817,768 

4,209,056 

4,165,420 

Other 

3,393,448 

2,923,712 

1,966,737 

' 

Total  lumber .... 

40,709,336 

41,070,973 

59,847,580 

Timber- 
Hewn Mfeet.. 

Sawed— 

Pitch  pine... do 

Other do 

9,628 

175,763 
15,814 

252,676 

3,473,686 
340,345 

7,293 

149,527 
27,645 

211,384 

3,368,977 
628,762 

7,426 

65,233 
33,558 

282,333 

1,948,636 
1,044,576 

Total  timber, 
Mfeet 

201,205 

4,066,607 

184,365 

4,209,123 

106,217 

3,265,545 

All  other,  including 
firewood 

164,532 

203,596 

277,503 

Total  wood 

45,916,047 

46,476,819 

64,080,897 

Wood  alcohol gallons. . 

Wood  pulp  . . .  long  tons. . 

1,472,258 
335,994 

857, 161 
1,703,374 

823,694 
2  26,019 

645,439 
2,018,639 

2,538,001 
>34,805 

2,070,026 
3,531,63© 

Total  forest  products. 

08,155,479 

1 : 

68.918.836 

87,113,4«9 

i 

. 



1  Not  stated. 


'Long  tons  (2,240  poimds). 


I 


AgricuUural 
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Tablx  242. — AffricuUural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  3  years  end- 
ing June  SO,  2918 — Continued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  exported. 

1916 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TSOBTABLB  MATTXa— COD. 

Fruits: 
Fresh  or  dried- 
Apples,  dried. pounds. . 
Apples,  fresh . .  oarrels . . 
Apricots,  dried, 

nnnndji 

16,219,174 
1,466,321 

23,939,700 

n,  304, 224 
5,518,772 

2,168,808 
639,476 
493,919 

3,600,080 

883,587 

601,732 

8,975,306 

6,407,210 

3,261,100 

10,857,791 
1,739,907 

9,841,110 

1797,487 
7,970,236 

1,208,176 
822,077 
626,270 

4,307,067 

605,620 
1,356,250 
4,934,320 
4,400,630 
8,610,266 

2,602,600 
636,400 

6,176,618 

1330,170 
2,813,091 

777,780 

Berries 

838,813 

Lemons boxes. . 

Oranges do.... 

Peaches,  dried, 
pounds 

175,070 
1,575,042 

13,739,342 

174,938 
1,850,872 

8,187,588 

**66*646*i4i* 
61,002,514 

138,073 
1,240,477 

6,862,605 

32,026,546 
64,987,793 

728,791 
4,606,048 

627,841 

Pe%TS,  fresh 

978,298 

Prunes pounds. . 

Raisins do 

Other 

*  67,422,827 
75,014,763 

8,060,691 
4,981,270 
4,103,914 

Total  fk^sh  or  dried .. . 

28,044,322 

30,846,326 

23,937,707 

Preserved— 
Canned 

7,060,061 
978,568 

6,138,092 
413.201 

7,024,466 

Other 

1, 255, 191 

Total  preserved 

8,028,629 

6,551,063 

8,279,657 

Total  fruits 

36,072,951 

37,398,309 

32,217,364 

Ginseng pounds.. 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar: 

Glucose pounds. . 

Grape  sugar do 

256,082 

148,523,098 

37,883,084 

1,597,508 

3,772,860 
962, 101 

196,480 

170,025,606 
44,947,709 

1,386,203 

5,960,586 
1,398,145 

259,892 

80,970,744 
16,887,557 

1,715,548 

4,949,159 
1,045,512 

Grain  and  grain  products: 
Grain- 
Barley bushels. . 

Buckwheat do 

Com do 

Oats do.... 

Rve do.... 

Wheat do. . . . 

27,473,160 
515,304 
38,217,012 
95,918,884 
I4S2437 
173,274,015 

20,663,533 
481,014 
30,780,887 
47,985,790 
15,374,499 
215,532,681 

16,381,077 
260.102 
64,720,842 
88,944,401 
13,280,015 
149,831,427 

19,027,082 
350,606 
72,497,204 
65,034,981 
21,599,631 
298,179,705 

26,408,978 
5,567 
40,997,827 
106,881,233 
12,065,922 
84,118,853 

41,989,964 
10,347 
76,305,602 
86,125,003 
24,157,536 
80,802,542 

Total  grain do — 

349,930,812 

330,818.404 

333,397,864 

466,689,209 

219,478,380 

308,341,174 

Grain  products- 
Bran  and   middlings, 
lone  tons 

14,613 

432  288 

7  AOA 

279,650 

6,833 

286,545 

Breadstu/r      prepara- 
tions— 
Bread    and    biscuit, 
pounds 

11,403,079 

787,685 
5,074,983 

11,766,580 

1,115,405 
7,721,856 

14,917,301 

1,973,388 
10.452.435 

Other 

Total  bread  stuiT 
preparations 

5,S62,668 

8,837,261 

12,425,823 

Distillers'and  brewers' 
grains      and      malt 
sprouts — long  tons. . 

Malt bushels.. 

1,633 

3,682,248 

47,448 
3,881.700 

1,505 
4,331,297 

47,809 
6,881,287 

675 
2,641,270 

26,512 
4,776,847 

Meal  and  flour — 
Com  meal. .  .barrels. . 

Oatmeal pounds. . 

K  ve  flour . . . .  oarrel  s . . 
Wheat  flour.  ..do 

419,979 
54,748,747 

119,619 
15,520,669 

1,601,258 

1,885,622 

646.941 

87,337,805 

608,113 

110,903,344 

73,914 

11,942,778 

2,757,324 

4,491,  IM 

525,347 

93,198,474 

2,018,859 

346,560.222 

844,049 

21,8.S0,I51 

20,358,644 

17,567,218 

9,043,808 

244,861,140 

Total    meal    and 
flour 

91,471,626 

100,972,299 

1,693,752 
1.1:13, 583 

291.830.810 

.......... 

Mill  feed long  tons. . 

All  other 

25,602 

SOI. 054 
1.293,091 

46,112 

12,517 

601,196 
5  622,912 

Total  grain  products. 

103,7S9,875 

lis.  845, 641 

315.570.645 

Total  grain  and  grain 
products 

434.60«.279 

5S.'>,534.850 

623  911.819 

3,2«T,a28 
4.3S6,929 

30,145 
3,494,579 

Hay long  tons.. 

Hops pounds. . 

17M.336 
22, 409,  SIS 

85.520 
4,824,876 

l,6a5,S36 
773,926 

907,401 
993,773 

JjATd     compounds.     (Ser 
Meat  and  meat  products.) 
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Table  242. — AgricuUttral  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  Stales  during  the  3  years  end- 
ing June  SO,  1918 — Contiiiued. 


r 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  exported. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (preliminByu 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Valnp. 

YEGETABLB  MATTXS— COn. 

Liquors,  alcoholic: 
Distilled  spirits- 
Alcohol,  inoladlng  co- 
loene  spirits,  proof 
I^slUoiis 

24,433,243 
1,586,900 

$8,784,742 
1,887,307 

61,941,634 
1,394,796 

$16,027,867 
1,529,113 

8.351,142 

M.ei9  ct 

Rum proof  gallons. . 

461,671  1     '  ^ATi.tM 

Whisky— 

Bourbon. do 

Rye do 

88,802 
124,700 

113,863 
208,879 

59,611            73,942 
139,619          249,572 

65,955 
90,386 

U0.3K 

2E*.oaf 

Total  yMsiky  .do — 

213,502  !        322,742 

199,230 

323,514 

156,341  1          57*.  Si 

Other do 

50,259 

67,595 

515, 113 

627,575 

110,646             24ft.  2E 

Total  dlstUled  spirits, 
proof  gallons 

26,283,904 

11,062,386 

54,050.773 

18,506,069 

9,079,700 

4.n«.«« 

Malt  liquors- 
Bottled,  dozen  quarts. . 
Unbottled gallons . . 

674,745 
328,229 

969,071 
95,556 

966,146 
249,237 

1,379,921 
62,104 

1,013,248 
189,434 

i,<sfln,r« 

Total  malt  Uauors .... 

1,064,627 

1,442,025 

1.7:11. IS 

Wines gallons.. 

1,133,274 

450,598 

2,245,013 

933,133 

2,765.395 

i.sw.^a 

Total   alcoholic  liq- 
uors  

12,577,611 

20,883,227 

fLSM^Uf 

Malt.     {See     Grain     and 
CTain  products.) 

Malt    liquors.   (Su    Liq- 
uors, alcoholic.) 

Malt  sprouts.    (See  Grain 
and  grain  products.) 

Nursery  stock 

208,671 

220,341 

900.  ?■ 

Nnts: 

Peanuts pounds.. 

Other 

8,609,430 

460,765 
441,512 

22,413,297 

1,336,638 
403,870 

12,488,309 

1.517. « 

Total  nuts 

892,277 

1,740,508 

-i.9R$,r.t 

Oil  cake  and  oU-cake  meal: 

Corn pounds. . 

Cottonseed: 

Cake do 

Meal do 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  .do — 
Other do 

18,996,490 

980,664,572 
76,556,997 

640,916,196 
28,876,367 

297,041 

14,749,489 

1,169,478 

11,935,129 

410,166 

16,767,612 

864,862,375 

285,297,316 

536.984,394 

21,558,676 

289,547 

16,059,920 

6,221,091 

10,252,510 

398,681 

457,584 

11,045.263 

33,635,530 

161,399,977 

4,866,602 

I0.3tf 

7711.  IC 
104.  «i 

Total do 

1,746,010,622 

2  8,967,826 

66,512,057 

714,120 

28,561,303 

770,076 

22,658,610 

478,231 

2,230,002 

1,724,460,373 

31,221,749 

201.403,966 

4.«»«.t« 

Oils,  vegetable: 
Fixed  or  expressed — 

Com pounds . . 

Cottonseed do 

Linseed gaUons.. 

Other 

8,779,760 

158,911,767 

1,201,654 

998,105 

19,878,326 

1,117,895 

3,004,283 

1,831,114 

100,006.074 

1,187,R.'9D 

I8,i4:^fi« 

1.532,*- 

Total   fixed   or  ex- 
pressed  

26,136,919 

24,998,608 

23.fi9  «• 

Volatile,  or  essential- 
Peppermint  .  .pounds . . 

154,096 

323,070 
705,037 

100,032 

218,627 
1,062,809 

76,347 

S5«  au 

Total  volatile,  or  es- 
itentlal 

1,028,107 

1,281,626 

1  oBn  tc 

Total  vegetable  oils. . . 

27,165,026 

26,280,134 

as.coD  '09 

Rice,  rice  meal,  etc.: 

Rice pounds. . 

Rice    bran,    meal,    and 

polish pounds.. 

Rico  hulls 

120,605,213 
1,272,252 

4,942,373 

10,371 
857 

181,371,560 
750 

9,329,877 

14 

804 

106,363,368 

14. 174k.  a 

Total 

4,953.601 

9,330,695 

14.174  V3 

RooU,  herbs,  and  barks, 
n.e.s 

768,977 

852,266 

7B^a« 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Agricultural  Products. 
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Table  242. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States  during  the  S  years  end- 

%ng  June  SO^  i9/^— Continued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Article  exported. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (preliminary). 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TKQKTABLE  MATTKR— COn. 

Seeds: 

Cotton  seed pounds. . 

Flaxseed,     or     linseed, 
bushels 

2,475,907 
2.614 

$37,811  j 

6.501 

1,001,300 
1.017 

$35,434 
3,671 

1,565,062 
21,481 

157, 608 
101, 166 

Grass  and  clover  seed: 

Clover pounds. . 

Timothy do 

Other do.... 

7,116,220*     1,294,944 

13,610.257       1,038,301 

3,613,026          401,925 

5,886,8«3 

15,139,913 

5,666,047 

1,092,615 
937, 820 
701, 101 

9.439.314 
8,520,173 
^,563,556 

2,423,77» 
748,164 
694,063 

Total  grass  and  clo> 
ver  seed.. pounds.. 

24,339,508 

. 

2, 735, 170 

26,602,853 

2,731,436 

21,523,043 

3,765,993 

All  other  seeds 

759,026 

1,231.159 

1,734,312 



Total  seeds 

_  -  -  -  . . 

3,538,508 

4,001,700 

5,650,163 

Spices 

250,827 

287,484 

4,721,533 

179,092 

12,948 

507,712 

Spirits,    dUttiUed.        {See 
Liouors,  alcoholic.) 

Starch pounds.  • 

Stearin,  vegetable . .  .do 

Straw long  tons. . 

210, 185, 192 
1,466,341 

980 

5,576,914 

158,481 

10,989 

146,423,822 

1,321,773 

1,097 

74, 135, 593 
1,293,327 

4,548,974 
293,591 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  sirup: 

Molanses gallons.. 

Sirup do 

Sugar— 
Heflned pounds . . 

4,387,369 
10,031,693 

1,630,150,863 

524,861 
2,107,068 

79,390,147 

2,889,991 
10,327.503 

1,248,908,286 

442,967 
4,090,150 

77,093,685 

3,811,341 
7,690,074 

676,415,860 

847.692 
4,823,912 

38,756,680 

Total  sugar,  molasses, 
and  sirup 

82.022.076 

81.626.802 

44.428,284 

288.781,511 
389,282 

Tobacco: 

Leaf pounds.. 

Stems    and    trimmings, 
pounds 

436,466,512 
6.826.644 

53,014,852  1  406,431,021 
».>»  :u.t         5. 1A7.  K39 

59,788,154 
166,153 

69,674,731 
24,904 

Total pounds.. 

443,293,156 

53,365,195 

411,598,860 

59,954,307 

289,170,793 

69,699,726 

Vegetables: 
Fresh  or  dried: 
Beans  and  peas, 
bushels 

1,760,383 

563,739 

4,017,760 

5,914,198 

578,792 

3,485,740 

2,164,943 

409,301 

2,489,001 

10,427,742 

749,959 

3,514,379 

1,783,548 

534,998 

3,453,307 

10,526,385 

793,584 

4,946,467 

Onions biuhels . . 

Potatoes do — 

Total  fresh  or  dried, 
bushels 

6,341,882       9-078  730 

5.063,245 

14,692,080 

5,771,853 

16, 266, 436 

' 

Prepared  or  preserved — 
Canned 

2,529.ti94 
l,nVi,811 
2.277,177 

4,765,136 

821. 151 

2,012,343 

7,192,673 

IMckles  and  sauces 

1,084,330 
2, 429, 272 

Other 

Total    prepared    or 
DTCser  vod 

5.973.682 

7, 598, 630 

10,706,275 

15,952. 4 12 

Total  vegetables 

22,290,710 

26.972.711 

Vinegar gallons  . 

holic.) 
Yeast 

225,162 

33,  (as 

418,817 

284,817 

47,996 
1,021,651 

292,413 

73,451 

918.842 

Total  vegetable  mat- 
ter, including  forest 
products 

1,171,875,752 
1,103.720,273 

1,522,473,743 
,1,453.553,907 

1,642,726.823 

Total  vegetable  mat- 
ter, e  xcluding  forest 
products 

1,555.013,334 

I 

ports,  including  for- 
est products 

1,586.226,929 
1.518,071,450 

■ 

|2,037,172,124 
1,968,253,288 

2,366,452,364 

Total  agricultural  ex- 
ports,     excluding 
forest  products 

.- 

2,281.338,876 
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Table  243.— Forei^  tra/k  of  Ae  UniUd  SlaUi  in  agrieulOiral  product*,  18St-1918. 

[CMcptlHl  tram  reporls  of  Foreign  Comtucnx  uiil  KarlgBtJisi  ot  the  Unlled  Stala.    All  ralncB  arc  cold] 


Agrlcuttunl  expcna.' 


Agrlcultun]  linpcirts.> 


m^Tali 


tsai-l8»... 
iss!-imi... 

1982-1889... 
liKlAVl... 
1872-1X79... 
1877-lMI.., 


Il,l7\2t2 

»,K36,8M 

t>. sen, III 


H|24T|lie 


+313.SI«.'3S 


+*32.72'.ia 
+ 1».  l«.  IS 


Table  244.^  Value  of  principal  groupt  of  farm  andforttt  produeU  exported  from  and 

impoTled  into  the  United  State*,  1S16-191S. 
[Compilsd  Irom  repnrls  on  the  Forelsn  Conuniirce  ol  the  United  Biatw.J 

I      Exports  (domeatlc  merchandise).  Imports. 


YenreDdiag  liin 
'  lBig(prel.) 


$*J,3Si,i53     til.7M,.-W 


PBCkinB-hnose  prod-  i 

iiPts 2T9.ns:, 

Other uiiimol ni:iltor ■i.rn3,?il  I      ;t,7''l,+l4  I 

Total  animal  matter.   4U,U1,17T     SU.Wx.Ui  I 


U,M3,3(K  I  «Ol.gu.»* 


AgricfoUuraL 
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Tablx  244. — Vahu  of  principal  groups  of  farm  and  forest  products  exported  from  and 

imported  into  the  UniUd  States,  1916-1918— Continued, 


Article. 


Fabm  Products— Con. 

TIOSTABLB  MATTER. 


Argols  or  wine  lees 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Fibers,  vegetable  , 

other 

Fruits 

Ginseng 

Glucose  and  crape  sugar. 
Grain  and  gram  products . 

Hay 

Hops 

Indigo 

Uooriceroot 

Liquors,  alcoholic 

Nursery  stock   (plants, 

trees,  etc.) 

Nuts 

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake 

meal 

Oil,  vegetable 

Opium,  crude 

Rice,  rice  flour,  meal, 

and  broken  rice 

8ago,  tapioca,  etc 

Seeds 

Spices 

Starch 

Sugar*     molasses,     and 

nrup 

Tea. 


Exports  (domestic  merchandise). 


Imports. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1916 


Tobacco 

Vanilla  beans 

Ve$!etabl  es 

Wax,  vegetable 

Other  vegetable  matter . . 

Total  vegetable  mat- 
ter  


$1,668,657 

5,739,323 

374,186,347 


36,072,951 
1,597,608 
4,734,961 
434,608,279 
3,267,028 
4,386,929 


12,577,611 

208,671 
802,277 

28,561,303 
27,165,026 


4,953,601 


3,538,506 

250,827 

5,576,914 

82,032,076 


53,365,195 

'i5,'952,'4i2 

*2,*898,'909' 


Total  farm  products . 
Forest  Products. 


1.103,720.273 


Cork  wood  or  cork  bark . . 
Dyewoods,  and  extracts 

of 

Oums,  rubber 

Gums,  other  than  rubber. 

Naval  stores 

Tanning  materials,  n.  e.  s. 
Wood: 

Cabinet,  unsawed 

Lumber 

Pulp  wood 

Timber  and  loi^: 

Rattan  and  reeds 

Wood  pulp 

Other  forest  products 


1.5l8.0n,460 


1917 


$3,451,519 

6,844,863 

543,074,600 


37, 399,  oU9 

1,386,203 

7,358,731 

585,534,850 

1,685,836 

773,926 


20,883,227 

220.341 
1,740,508 

31,221,749 
26,280,134 


9,330,695 


4,001,700 

287,484 

4,721,533 

81,626,802 


1918  (preL) 


$6,554,431 

6,386,212 

665,084,655 


32,217,364 

1,715,548 

5,994,671 

623,911,819 

907,401 

993,773 


8,839,118 

260.763 
2,263,314 

4,994,193 
25,020,890 


14,174,513 


50,954,307 
*22,*296*7i6" 
"i,"  485,*  796' 


1,453,554,907 


5,659,163 

507,712 

4,548,974 

44,428,284 


09,699,725 
"28,972  *7ii 


4,538,101 


1,555,613  335 


1916 


$5,306,246 

35,804,242 

115,485,970 

40,150,342 

50,460,062 
23,285,829 


15,637,360 

679,412 

144,627 

8,235,670 

1,609,571 

16,685,356 

3,689,364 
21,172,417 

408,808 

83,933,054 

879,099 

6,093,611 

2,226,697 

33,571,760 

8,948,729 

123,838 

212,545,293 

20,599,857 

24,629,195 

1,697,543 

10,811,393 

1,580,530 

301,114 


705,607,589 


1917 


$3,824,882 

40,387,418 

133,184.000 

40,429,586 

67,709,758 
25,315,951 


49,396,371 

628,021 

50,291 

4,108,910 

2,190,822 

17,679,132 

3,964,513 
82,875,686 

554,871 

47,013,967 

843,418 

6,773,797 

3,712,956 

35,879,665 

7,745,022 

973,530 

241,892,265 

19,265,264 

35,922,655 

1,662,578 

89,150,889 

1,739,199 

624,443 


844,508,800 


1,968.253,288   2.281,338.876 


(») 


18,503,607 
6,026,474 


40,700,336 
"*5,'642,'i79' 


1,703,374 
1,170,509 


Total  forest  products.     68, 155, 479 


(») 


15,581,208 
3,958,380 


41,070,973 


2,018,639 
1,087,386 


68.918,836 


Total  (arm  and  forest 
products 1,586,226,929 


2,037,172,124 


1.189,704,880 


8,339,480 


11,172,234 
3,810,420 


59,847,580 
*  3,*  964,' 724* 


3,531,639 
2,447,412 


87,113,489 


3,134,884 

4,289,247 

158,586,193 

14,827,537 

8,189 

8,837,297 

4,011,107 
29,641,942 
6,373,749 
1,417,859 
1,720,816 
16,867,850 
3,134,635 


252.H.'il  305 


1,404.972.108 


1918  (preL) 


$5,443,628 

41,372,378 

103,058,533 

36,020,483 

109,042,470 
34,408,777 


76,292,626 

4,618,764 

72,450 

3,895.114 

1,853,927 

11,655,093 

3,327.697 
52,847,313 

574,032 

92,323,894 

2,443,228 

16,311,705 

5,530,889 

50,841,623 

11,519,214 

1,673,477 

246,193,204 

30,889,080 

45,320,584 

1,475,676 

80,175,760 

2,693,258 

509,051 


1,012.383  830 


1.614,219,764 


3,870,389 

4,479,195 

193,118,855 

21,510,283 

8,691 

7,930,698 

4,266,852 
32.093,905 
6,889,123 
1,270,348 
1,171,052 
42,461,994 
3,628,045 


322,699,430 


3,061,827 

2,238,115 

206,543,236 

22,089,638 


6,672,468 

5,045,463 

40,403,655 

11,088,422 

815,247 

1,781,239 
31,589,090 

4,105,906 


335,434.206 


2,368,452,365 


1,442,556,135  1,727,671,538 


1.949,653  970 


1  Not  stated. 
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Tablb  246. — SxpoTti  o/ telecUd  domatK  agricultural  product*,  tS6^19l8. 

ompUiid  (ram  laporU  of  Foralgn  ComiiiBix  mA  NtvigiUm  td  the  UnlMMl  Stua.  Whtn  ttgai 
laokliig,  (dtber  tbere  wen  no  expocU  or  tliejr  won  uM  nMnul;  -'-- -|"^  for  pubUaUoo. 
ultrd  or  pickled,"  and  "  Pork,  i*Ited  or  pIcUed,"  bvnb,  IWI-lgO^  mn  radiuad  M  potutds  Bt  the  iil 

ol  2DD  poonda  per  banal,  sod  tierces,  1866-1805,  at  the  rate  of  800  « — ■■ " — " '  -"  ■"' 

pounds  reduPtd  to  galltou  at  the  rate  i 
19  the  produrl  of  1  buabela  ot  rom,  uul 

mat ■  .1  l«.-l..l,  J_l.^(  j^  l^iu] 


H  buataals  of  wheat  in  IS 


1  and  nilwqueiitl;.! 


i8S7-isei . . 

1803-190(1.. 
1887- 1871.. 
1873-1870,. 
1877-1881.. 


1»,870, 
100,700, 

o^eoo! 


acUn^hoQse  products. 


97,3i7, 
138.  M7, 


370,133 

038: 5 1» 


407,114 

849,767 
01^005 


4M.aM.0IT 


S4«.tKV)M 


,  rurwl,  and  Iresh  beef,  a 
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Tablk  248. — ExporU  of  uUeUd  domettic  agricultural  producU,  185i--1918 — Contd. 


nltsd  or  plckkd  pork,  terd.  ueutnl  Ivd,  lard  oil,  bBcm,  uid  bamr. 
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Table  245. — ExporU  of  selected  domestic  agricultwral  products,  1852-1919 — Contd. 


Year  ending 
June  30— 

Hops. 

Oils,  veg- 
etable— 
cotton- 
seed oil. 

Rice  and 

rice  bran. 

meal,  and 

polish. 

Sugar,  raw 

and 

refined. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 
flour. 

Wheat  and 
hrheat  floor 
(Intenns 
of  grain). 

Average: 
1S52-1856 

Pounds, 
1,162,802 
2,216,095 
4,719,330 
6,486,616 
3,446,466 
10,445,654 

9,584,437 
7, 184, 147 
16,146,667 
15,467,314 
11,476,272 
14, 774, 185 

OoUont. 

Pounds. 

56,514,840 

65,732,080 

2,257,860 

1,856,948 

391,344 

602,442 

561,406 
3,209,653 
10,277,947 
18,407,139 
45.977,670 
27,194,649 

Pounds, 
7,730,322 
6,015,058 

4,356,900 
20, 142, 160 
41,718,443 

107,129,770 
75,073,838 
13,999,349 
11,213,664 
14,807,014 
61,429,802 

Bushels, 
4,715,021 
12,378,351 
22,529,735 
22.106,833 
48.957,518 
107,780,556 

82,883,913 
64,739,011 
99,913,805 
120,247,430 
70,527,077 
62,854,580 

Barrels, 

2,801,562 

3,318,280 

8,530,757 

2,585,115 

8,415,871 

5,375,583 

8,630,199 
11,286,568 
15,713,279 
17,151,070 
15,444,100 
11,840,600 

Bnsfuls. 
19, 172,080 
28,969, 748 
40,181,518 
85.082.461 
66.066,873 
133.382,751 

121,674.806 
115,628.501 
170,623,663 
197,4S7,34f 
140,025.561 
116, 137. 7» 

1857-1861 

1862-1866 

1867-1871 

1872-1876 

1877-1881 

1882-1886 

1887-1891 

1892-1896 

1897-1901 

1902-1906 

1907-1911 

547,450 
4,498,436 

3,467,905 
7,120,796 
15,782,647 
42,863,203 
38,605,737 
38,783,560 

1901 

14,963,676 
10, 715, 151 
7,794,705 
10,985,988 
14,858,612 

13,026,904 
16,809,[>34 
22,920,480 
10,446,884 
10,589,254 

13,104,774 
12,190,663 
17,691,195 
24,262,896 
16,210,443 
22,409,818 
4,824,876 
3,494,579 

49,356,741 
33,042,848 
36,642,994 
29,013,743 
51,535,580 

43,793,519 
41,880,304 
41,019,991 
51,087,329 
29,860,667 

30,069,459 
63,262,796 
42,031,052 
26,728,411 
42,448,870 
36,534,941 
21,188,236 
13,334,010 

25,527,846 
29,591,274 
19,750,448 
29,121,763 
113,282,760 

38,142,103 
30,174,371 
28,444,415 
20,511,429 
26,779,188 

30,063,341 

39,446,571 

38,908,057 

22,414,326 

77,480,065 

121,967,465 

181,372,310 

196,363,268 

8,874,860 

7,572,452 

10,520,156 

15,418,537 

18,348,077 

22,175,846 
21,237,603 
25,510,643 
79,946,297 
125,507,022 

54,947,444 

79,594,084 

43,994,761 

50,805,726 

549,007,411 

1,630,160,863 

1,248.908,286 

576,415,860 

132,060,667 

154,856,102 

114,181,420 

44,230,160 

4,394,402 

34,078,291 
76,569,423 
100,371,057 
66,923,244 
46,679,876 

23,720,302 

30,160,212 

91,602,974 

92,393,775 

259,642,533 

173,274,016 

149,831.427 

34,118,853 

18,650,979 
17^750,203 
19,716,484 
16,999,432 
8,826,335 

13,919,048 
16,584,667 
13,927,247 
10,521,161 
9,040,987 

10,129.435 
11,006,487 
11,394,805 
11,821,461 
16,182,766 
15, 520, 66V 
11,942,778 
21,880,151 

215,900^073 

234,772,516 

1902 

1903 

303,905,596 

1904 

12D,727,«U 
44,113,916 

97,600,007 
146,700,425 
163,043,669 
114, 26$,  468 

87,364,318 

69,311.766 
79,660,464 
141, 132, 166 
145, 500, 3« 
832,464.975 
243,117.025 
303,573.998 
132,579.^38 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914k 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
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Table  246. — Iir.porlt  ofteUeUd  atfricullural  products,  1S52-1918. 
tOomplliKl  from  reporta  ol  Foralgn  ConmMro  tuA  NkTlgatlim  ol  tba  Unltad  Statat.   Wben  tignm  an 
IvUnf.  eJtber  then  wem  no  Importi  or  ther  mn  nut  (apaimtety  davlfled  lor  publlntlon.  "8IU[> 
iDcludei,  prior  to  lesi.  unly  "  Slit,  raw  or  as  reeled  tnBn  tb«  cocoon:"  InUSlaiul  UB  an  Included  thi 
item  %iA  '■  Bilk  waste:"  alter  Ig^both  theoa  Itema  and  "  8IIk  tneoona."    Fnm  "Conoa  and  char--' 
an  omitted  la  1860,  IMI,  and  ISn  to  U81,  small  gnaiilltles  of  diocolate,  tbe  oQelal  returns  for 
wereglTcn  onlv  In  value.   "Jute  and  lute  bntts''bistl>de«  In  UtSand  18M  an  unknown  quani 
"81urrnss,niIr.elc.,"Biidhi  IgSE-UMannnknownqnantltToCBemp."    "-'•->■-- 

ta  "Hiaeiand  skins  other  thancattler--' — .■■'-."«'.--.     *-'• ■■<--• 

and  ls<i6~ie»  all  olive  all.    Sisal  rna 
Diudes  in  18»-lgaB  all  subsUIutealor  ] 


BS^SPT,    Olive  I 


which 

.  quantity  ol 

Cattle  hides  an  Ini-luded 
Includes  In  ISSl-lfiti 

■■   Bemp  In- 


'■C."£«|  »~- 

Bilk. 

Wool. 

Almonds. 

i^t";. 

Owoaaod 

chofolate. 

Coffer. 

A..«.: 

Pwiidi. 

P<mndt. 
»,  087, 447 

Pound), 
a,  480,807 

J-oundt.' 

Po<md(. 

as 

9,315,488 

i8;3]2;m9 

35,475,334 

Ii3;trr3;3as 

Pvni: 

316;  335;  090 

t,M4,W7 
9,380,529 

III 

29;35o;«r3 

«8i,«ae 

lias 

!:IS:S 

io,«K,aio 

i3;ii3;«i 

34s,  726, 019 

^;S^M 

597;  484;  317 
818.570,a'*2 
980  119  167 
934;  533;  322 

Effi- 

■■8a;7M;M 

83,393, 800 

lea;  Mo;  191 

1H,B7»,078 
1(0  6»,  403 
1I»,H3,MS 

isM^iwo:: 

IBW-IBOl... 

wo7-mi:; 

7;4S7;^ 

7,381,198 

is; 397;  414 

MI 

«0I 

w» 

907 

9«:"::::::: 

ass 

J3,«IS,705 

1i^817,SM 
«           »7 
«            07 

i  i 

10,4M,K5 
It,  2M,  S3S 

la, 723, 708 
ZJ,  357, 307 

a:4S7;aia 
X        et 

31           74 
13           M 

103,  tB,  SOS 

IS:!!;:!!! 

173,742,834 
34»,135,7« 

1!^.  wo,  834 
2Kji92si331 
W            41 

»          ea 

i    ! 

6,140,233 
9S8S983 
8,142,184 

»;sw>3 

11,748,081 
U,a»,33S 
14,  233,  613 
7,141,988 

1         u 
;        84 
(        11 

23           88 
K           48 

28,598,781 
2?' MB' 657 

2<;  571;  730 

28,281,931 
28,140,S35 
3U,  840,803 

26;73s;si4 

32, 115,  846 
28,182,9ia 
29,175,133 

aS:!S 

47,820,204 
53,878,587 
09,  MS,  884 

e7;o6B;6i3 
1*  ■     77 

I    I 

»4,m,3IO 
'«15;0S6'3S0 
1,017,792,981 

S:g:S 

aB0,64O,ft'.7 
1,010,  K6S,  768 

Year  ending 

Flai. 

Hemp. 

Hops. 

Jute  and 

"S'  \  ««"i"- 

Motosse". 

Averse: 

^_,™. 

"i;i 

F0<<ad.. 

3,213 
BI.OGS 

11 

100,430 

r^M.. 

•ns 

<TaIlat». 
38,488,8.18 

31,262,933 

4,»0 
.DOS 

ass 

30,SS7 

3S.919 

i 

82,638,983 
36. 019.680 

15; 474;  619 

1,918, 878 

s;a»;»e7 

6,76B,B6S 

SB,I7S,JT3 

S!S:S 

99,543,305 
«8, 111,469 

!!:S 

80,813 

.1 

.7CT 

AW 

.870 

ia,7fli 
io;soo 

B,g9e 

is 

6,S17 

G>ia 

lii 

S:3:SS 

10.113.  a» 

7,3«««,S74 

a,  300,880 

!>i;iM 

Ii]6.'>i.';i33 

675;  T« 

103,140 
128,983 

98)736 
W.SIS 
103.948 

t04,4X^ 

io7.sa 

68; 155 
65.238 

ii-E' 

100.1.15,654 

HU! 463;  182 
10g.443;8i« 

109:355;  720 

125,136,490 
T4.S82,22,'i 
1(«,  118,227 

'65;^;501 

59;  40c;  224 
»,982,93J 

«,T35 
61;  682 

19.177,  W5 

73,853        Si,  920, 621 

807 

8 

" 

121. 

SS 

78,3 

' 

' 
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Tablk  246. — Lnport*  of  aeleeted agricultwal  produeU,  IS5i~I91S—€oaiiaued. 


Year  end  log  June 
30- 

OIlvo  oil. 

%t 

FoUtoes. 

rice  meal, 
ud  broken 

8bal 

S^^. 

T& 

'*T^US6 

aaiMu. 

us.wo 

Sis 

628. 7B5 
489;  S13 

ButiOi. 

.40fl,«U 

Pouiidj. 

LMBKmt. 

Fmndf. 

479,373,648 
a9l,3M,83J 

672,637.141 
l,ia<464;!llS 

i,6u,au.iie 

1,760,508,380 

2, 4.';g,  490,409 
3,003,283.854 

3,827,790,181 
3,918,433,916 

3;  997' 156;  461 

r—u 

1S2',S2T 

Sis 

218;  077 

iZS 

2,662,121 

i;i»7;4Qs 

70,893,331 
62,953,577 
72,536,435 
02,614,700 

09,870,(178 
lS9,8,M.a3S 
160,807,663 
165,331,060 
IM),913,684 
215,892,467 

i6,274 

96  833 
102;440 

«.»iS 

7(»,3&1 
773,692 

a;8B7;224 

IMn-MA 

IWW-Ml 

983,050 
1,330  <»7 
14»4,I32 
1,713,590 
1,923,174 

2,447,131 

4,139,464 
3,702,210 

4,405,827 
4,S36,51S 

«;  217^560 
e,  710, 9*7 

I;^;Si 

2,637,512 

618; 670 
673,055 

460.387 
665,152 

449,250 

620,842 
399,  «37 
UX433 
456,200 
484,027 

I'-i 

7,656;  182 

181.199 

1,9«,!B0 
176.917 
403, 9S1 

13. 734;  695 

3,64a:99J 
270,942 

209,  .133 
3,079,025 

157; 658;  894 
169,658,284 

108;4S3;615 

166,647,967 

213;  783;  392 
223  000  422 
22S;400;64J 

208.774,796 
190,063,331 
223  103  547 
300,191,917 

364,334,006 
1M;  058;  608 

70,076 

IS 

100,301 
98,037 

ira;904 

99;!m 

114;4A7 
153;  860 

186;  704 

ss 

150,164 

3,976,005,  MO 
3,031.916,875 
4,216.108,106 
3,700,623,613 
3,680.B33,90« 

!,  979, 331, 430 

«;o94;*4s;o36 

4;iOi;618;398 

i;o66;83i;!.rj 

6,430,981,867 

5,633,161,749 
5, 312, 746,  M4 

1902 

i;;;EE;;; 

ll:t9»,MI 
103.  WsJ* 

».6I1,:« 
m,9ie.a 

i»ii 

iMsI  .v.v .v.v.v.v . 
'&.::::::■■::::. 

1917- 

103. 553.  te 

i«;9(.7;»a 

in9.MB.U 

103.  W4.tr; 

141.31 4.  M 

^C.'SS!^ 

Onlotui. 

prunes. 

Raisins, 

c™.u. 

Dates. 

Flp. 

Avor^: 

Poundi. 

305,113 

846;  7a> 

Buttiili. 

Pound). 

60,2}7.M2 

13.405.549 

560,762 

663, MO 

foumb. 
38,545,635 
17,745.925 

7.660,583 

s;2S3;i4fi 

Fiwnilf. 

PouKdi. 

»Ciii;*H 

ii.m.T* 
iy.M4  ■■«: 

iBtB-iMia.... 

1S»7-I*0I 

ni07-mi:;;:i 

im'«A 

27,530,440 
36  457  313 
35,258,628 

14,014,340 
26;ofl9;aS3 

213.773 
408,71X1 
488,  576 
425,  16« 
373,569 

973;  146 

909,  sot 
1,076,741 

,412;jO0 

:«s;9S2 

774,042 

i;27S;333 
1,024[23S 
1,614.9«7 

1,1H>11 

I,7S7llMB 

633;  slo 

4W,10S 
497,494 

333.  st: 
39e;i23 

3.860.836 
6, 683,  MS 

S;  867':  617 
4,041,689 

lii 

s;m2;6s3 

16,049,198 
36,238,976 
33  878  209 
38.347.649 
31,743,919 

37,078.311 
38,392.779 
38,6''>2,6S< 
32,482.111 
33,336.030 

33,439.666 
33.151.396 
30.843.735 
32.003. 177 
30,350,527 

30,013,681 

43;  814;  91 7 
21,058.  IH 
19,257,250 

24,a-.8.343 
33;  6031 713 

43 

s 

M 

& 

ie,Ma.i(i 

1-   IlCtSte 

"" 

i7,a«3.u- 
1>.  r«iv** 

1914 

4,564.519 
2.808.806 
1,034. 290 
l.8,-fl.219 

S;S:S 
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Tablk  246.— /mpwrt  ofuUeUd  agneidtaral  jrro^urtt,  I«i^-/9I a— Continued- 


«,*...« 

skli 

.,„,„,,.„»,. 

Si' 

BlmJtar 

I.™™. 

OranRPs. 

^^^^ 

C>tI1e. 

n«t. 

Pouiuli. 

Oldprthwi 
go»t. 

Walnut). 

*r^ioi 

P««l.. 

Poundi. 

81,173,311 
11S,9S2,4IS 
143, 351,  Ml 

p««<ii. 

P«.ni.. 

Pwn^. 

Pounit. 

136,|BS.0n 

s 

(174 
3» 

B40 

■■»;7w;on' 

ira:34s;4S4 

S;ffi:SS 

IMT-lflll... 

»D:i«;«i 

129,171,624 
11»,(B7,907 

l»,l§5,300 

9s!lu!S49 

1     1 

3X              2)1 
W            TO 

75 

111 

W 
9S 
01 

n 
ion 

ins 

741 

xa 

»t4 

Bl! 

1 

(170 
Ml 

7M 

7(8 
42S 

ln3!3*n!303 
ica,oai,753 
i26,n3,es4 

IW,(HS,4IB 

1m',  770^  BIS 
l<a,2H  MS 
174,770,731 

1    1 

4(1,224,203 
SS, 441, OHO 

77,926,020 
87,;W,730 
97,233,708 

Si, 114, ran 

1 13, 773,  HOI 

114,779,116 
ION,  331, 038 

iSsii 
assi 

17i',490>a 
13.'i,l«,W0 
IW,  214, 795 

1S4,««,M4 
145,639  396 
1SI,4IK,4I3 

GO,  333.914 
62,741,470 

ass 

as,  sac,  S76 

51;S:S 

1)1,397,  429 
8,4J5,S73 

7.972,  IM 
7,62^,662 

1906 

34,917,028 

i9io:::;::;::. 

26,187,7(8 

?J'»K 

^— 

Tablb  2^1. — -Foreign  trade  o/ the  United  Stalfi  in /oreit  pro/tueis, 
Compikil  Irom  reports  ol  Purel^n  Coinmuce  tail  Nuvi  'iiilun  al  h*  Unileil  Slaits. 


*T^M6 

34,7(M,9B3 
2>l,0(iO,72a 
29.376,128 
45,960,  M3 

!S:re):)7i 

KM,an7 

983,143 

690;7is 
959, 862 

,417,236 
,442,760 

;2!0;374 
,'«S0,221 
6,4Si.,1M 

n,  396.302 
6,943,311 

I4;«I3;S76 

33;iD6;3J7 

M.363,7M 

45;o9i;oK] 

52,336,H79 
7?>^:4i7 

IW  -is-1 

-    8,130,538 

[W-}*«J 

=  «| 

1M7-19I1 

1902::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::"::::::::::: 

^;^;S 

»<,7S4,01« 
7U,»B,7)« 
63,199,348 

76,97S,431 
1I3,W»,705 

«;o3o;2jo 

iok! 122:294 

124,iOS,7H4 

S3!$S3;S3fl 
68,1&5,478 

3;ii09;o7i 

!.1«M,325 
4,177.332 
3,790,097 

4,R08,]B1 

4;BK3;mo 

9,B0l,»ll 

5;4i3;34,i 
J;bi7;7«6 

S.  089, 399 

iil^Tilsao 

57,143,650 
S9,IH7,049 
71.478,083 
79,619,296 
e2,6)»,555 

ss-s 

v:'.733,im 

178,671,797 

i72;s»;i8S 

155;  261  [mo 
165  SIB  423 
2W;8Si;30S 
323, 899,430 
335,434,206 

t  i;SS;i^ 

1V» 

-3s>i;iio 

-  14,677,872 

-  58,971,740 

itjw 

1913:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;:::: 

1914 

-  S7,9"T,«ft« 

-  4II,2M."09 

zBss 

650 
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Table  24  S. — Exports  of  selected  domestic  forest  products  ^  1862-1918. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    Where  flfnmi 
lacking,  either  there  were  no  exports  or  they  were  not  separately  classified  for  poblicaticn.] 


Year  ending  June 
30- 


Average: 
1851-1856 
1857-18C1 
1862-18r.6 
1867-1871 
1872-1876 
1877-1881 

1882-1886 
1887-18^1 
1892-1896 
1897-1901 
1902-1906 
1907-1911 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

'l906 

/^  J907 

**      1908 

•^    1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

19H 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Lumber. 


Boards, 

deals,  and 

plaziks.i 


Mfeet. 
129.499 
205.476 
138,020 
138,720 
221,658 
303,114 

433,963 
531.755 
6,6,090 
957,218 
212,476 
1,649,203 


1,101,815 
942,814 
1,065,771 
1.426,784 
1,283,406 

1,343,607 
1,623,964 
1,548,130 
1,357,8:2 
1,684,489 
2,031,608 

2,306,680 
2,550,308 
2,405,296 
l,129,2aS 
1,177,331 
1,041,845 
1,067,785 


Shooks, 

other  than 

box. 


Number. 


Staves. 


Number. 


598,054 
435,581 
668,797 
765,215 
925,828 


714,651 
788,241 
666,205 
533,182 
872,192 

1,066,253 
803,346 
900,812 
977,376 
928,197 

1,019,411 

1,161,691 

1,710,095 

867,805 

620,043 

611,556 

1, 070,510 

1,762,697 


61,234,056 
66,181,900 


47,363.262 
46,998,512 
65,879,010 
47,420,096 
48,286,286 

67,586,378 
51,120,171 
61,606,949 
62,583,016 
49,783,771 
65,725,596 

64,162,509 
89,005,624 
77,150,635 
39,297,268 
57,537,610 
61,469,225 
63,207,351 


Bosin. 


BaneU. 
662,210 
664,206 
09,314 
401,774 
845,803 


1,280,860 
1,533,834 
2,006,427 
2,477,606 
2,453,280 
2,355,660 


2,820,816 
2,535,962 
2,396,4(>8 
2,585,106 
2,310,276 

2,438,566 
2,660,966 
2,712,732 
2,170,177 
2,144,318 
2,189,607 

2,474,460 
2,806,046 
2,417,950 
1,372,316 
1,571,279 
1,638, 5(H) 

1,073,889 


Spirits  of 
turpentine. 


Oolloyu. 
1,360,250 
2,735,104 
102,162 
2,698,412 


7,138,666 

9.301,894 
10,704,026 
14,268,9:8 
18,340,386 
16,927,090 
16,668,955 


20,240,851 
19,177,788 
16,378.787 
17,202,808 
16,804,813 

16,961,253 
15,854.676 
19,532,583 
17,502.028 
15,587,737 
14,817,761 

19,509,241 
21,093,697 
18,900,704 
9,464,120 
0,310,268 
8,841,876 
6,100,124 


Timber. 


Hewn. 


Sbv«L 


Cubic  feet.      SJfewi, 


17.45«*.f33 
18,316,87ft 

13,701,6^3 
6,401,543 
6.062,418 
6,14«,927 
3,968,469 
3,406,245 


4,642,698 
6,388,439 
3,291,498 
3,788,740 
8,866,623 


I 


8.517,0i6 

3,278,110 

4,883.606 

2,960,628 

',246,196 

;,  673, 887 

Mfeet, 

dl,067 

84,502 

29,859 

6,118 

9,028 

7,203 

7,426 


>  In^uding  "Joists  and  s?ant!lng"  prirr  to  1884. 
Table  219. — Imports  of  selected  forest  products  ^  1S52-1918. 


21  ^.T» 
2fim 
42*  Ta 


an.n 

412, 7» 

65R.ff4) 

4(Q,l^ 

tQfn 

451  rj 

4».U 

4m,m 

477.13 

w,  < 

191.'^ 

177,4^ 

98. :« 


Year  ending 
June30~ 


Camphor, 
crude. 


AvornKc: 
1H.V2  is.%. 
Ku  1H61. 
l.Hf)2  \sm. 
lVi7  1H71. 
1S72  1H76, 
1877-1881, 

1SS2  IKSfi. 
1.SS7  1K»1. 
1H92  ls*6. 

isy?  vni. 

V)(YZ  \\¥Wt. 
1907-1911. 


213,720 
360, 522 
386, 731 


\*¥Y2 

V>ii , 

1906 


1,515,614 

1,958.608 
2,273,H.s.3 
1,  iyi.»<)2 
l.H.'),S.(MH 
2. 139,1 H3 
2.939,167 

2, 17.>.7Hi 
l.S3l.o:>H 
2,472,410 
2.hl»,0:3 
1,904,002 


India 
rubber. 

Rubber 
gums,  total. 

Lumber. 

Boards, 

deaiN, 

planks, 

and  other 

sawed. 

Shingles. 
M. 

PheOiie. 

Weal 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Mfeet. 

Pounds. 

'  *».*■'/•  V 

I 


38.359.547  i 
47.469.136  I 
57.1)03.641  1 
80, 12'J.,'>67  I 

.*>.>.  275.  .V2y 
50.413. 4Sl 
5.').  010. 571 
50.015.5.51 
67,234.256 


»  7..3S9,9M) 
12.631..3VS 
15,610,031 

24.480,007 
33.226,520 
3'J.671,553 
.52.974,741 
75.908.63:i 
12l,5(H,Oy.H 

61.927,176 
67,790,069 
69.311.678 
74.327..5HI 
87,004,384 


I 


634.275 


564.642 
417,907 

577.728 
646,745 
661.495 
666,394 

727,205 
8'.V).6:.'J 

4'.K).K20 
665.  (V 13 
720,937 
6W».  233 
710,  .538 


88.197  ' 
55.394 

87,760 
184,050 


772,340 
866,565 


t 


6.0H6.421 
6,>i4H.33» 

8.839,333 
11,613.967 
19.046.0*1 


I 


i*  - 


655,853 
707.614 
724,131 
770.373 
758,725 


9.608,745 

9.064.7W 

11.500.725 

10.933.413 

10,700,817 


«h 


lit 

141      • 
]«7    •** 


» Includes  "Gutta-percha"  only,  for  1867. 
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Tablb  240. — Importi  of  HltcUd/orett  product*,  185t-t9 IS— Contiaued. 


'C-Sffl' 

CHuphor, 

Indta 
robtxT. 

Bnbbsr 

pmj.toul. 

Bauds, 

ber. 

RhlnglH. 

i 
j  i 

1        «s 

ShsItH. 

Wood 
pnlp. 

73,bw,'3(n 

31,9U,TU 

71,088, 4» 

10             » 

ii  i 

1  1 

S      ii 

17 

i 

i 

'■^r^i 

i;;;;;;;;;;; 

Ii 

L  Incladea  ''OiuyuJefaiD  "cmde^ 


Tablb  250. — Principal/an 


r?  of  origin  and  Bitlde. 


Avinm,  mo-i«H 


Year  mdlriT  Juno  SO— 


Valiia 


19IS  (prrilmlDBry]. 


Cocm  (and*) ix 

BcllUh  Wwt'indliaV' 
BBnanu....\ tn 

Canada:  Tm. 

China:  T«o 

Colombia;  CoffM 


Ecuador:  Coooa. .  ■ 

Olive  oli'(aLlad). 
Italy: 

Ch««e 


Plilllpplns  Iilands:  Sugar 


36,110,338 
31,  fl32,  SSO 


4,3I»,INI 
4,M1,BIT 


»,8tS,StO 


^pouDds.. 


30,834.963 

l,0>K,M2 

3,  mail 

in,  34s.  173 

3,3ns,(B8 


»07,H7,*fil 

a,]«i,5]B 
eo,i3fl,Bi8 


381,71 
177, 2» 


ti,99e,e>^i 

8S,781,3aS      ' 

877,  lit 
7,313,005 
1,084,134 
3,10a,  01 3 


i,s«d,oe7',3w  J 

«l,1M,9f 


751, 01  _ 
1,  Ml,  731 

191,  J. _ 
4,770,315 

8,383^815 


237,817 
18,044 

83,998,471     ' 
81,118,818 


134,904 

3,091,400 
806,183 


Yearbook  of  the  DepartmeiU  of  AgricuUrire. 


Dnull:  Whmt  flour. ..bomla. 


Huna  uul^iouldflrE.^do..,. 

Lard do... 

I>grk,  pick  lad do... 

China:  Wbeu  Dour  ..barisli. 


bughfls. 

"SiE-, 

.-.CS: 

Jnpnn:  Wb*M  Ooar 
Hriiro: 

Whmi 

.pound.. 

Year  tudiiic  June  30- 


Avtnge  1010-1914 


I18,7(»,»7 
■|,B17,I]» 


1,4I»!2M 


U,M3.4ni 
4,411,123 


1,1M,M1 


17,20!, 3)7 
IS,4aO,S74 
11,403, 2M 

1,154,  MS 


3,»4S,  100 

i,»a,2;M) 
e,sig,5i2 


i«,i7?,n; 
io,aBJt 


1?<,  1 10,033 

oioulon 


3,I33,8M 


1    W.KCM 


on.eM 
3a,:)is,M« 

0.900,111 


>  Four-rm  annc*'  1011-UU. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Agricttl^ral  Products. 


ITtuoB  shipmonts  are  not  bic 

uded  In  the  dcaniMIe  Bxpurta  IroDKir 

Importt  Into  tbe  United  Buiffi.) 

Yeatettdtog 

June  30- 

PcBsnidon  Bud  aiticle. 

■     mt 

» 

«« 

QuantHy. 

v^,. 

Qu-mmy. 

V^ue. 

Quwitlly. 

Value. 

HAWUL 

Pairj  products poaodl. 

4,m,au 

i,«»;«e 

•■  i 

a,        S8 

M 

S,U7,«e3 

1,1«5,S1T 

•■   S 

4,          tW 

ao 

1,          61 

4,067,847 

Klce pounds. 

191, »« 

S,918,fl8B 

■■■8;«i:i4r 

roBTo  iico, 
I>«lr>r  products ponDds. 

3,  Ml,  569 

*,3M,3W 

5,683.110 

l;M3,Me 

ai8,747 

111,M2 

«8,MS 

i;M9;334 

lt3,ITl,lfll 
10,3U,ST9 

9  331>6 

12S,131.»3 
3  017  215 

i,ooo,m 

SiiTsr !^o... 

TohBWo do... 

''""'" " 

'24S;074 

Year  ending  June  30— 

I'osaRBionuidBrtlcle. 

1«6 

«17 

1918 

yu»ntlly. 
2,2Sa.3M 

^'«lue. 

<Ju»nUlr.    1    Valne. 

QoMiUly. 

Value. 

c„ "".":.,«»,... 

fl,S47;OSG 
54, 4  IN,  095 

45;  799!  299 
2,M7,03a 

1,987,  OSS 

fl2;74i;iM 

039,877 

5319R7!tB7 
3,583,052 

1,06S,OSO 

1275,73] 

1,I37,I.W,«K 
4«:387 

l,162,*l»,0M 

435,«» 
6W,»13 

l,«O,90B,797 

549, «« 
602>7 

ll 230^984 

<;rB|iclniH boxea.. 

Oraimos do..., 

UoJasses  and  slnu> -K^ons.  - 

?'Ei-i-i.':::::"»rf: 

MSTW'm 

977:377;  TO6 
7,95S;439 

14,491,  71>2 
6Ti,937,334 

7,913,675 

654 
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Table  254. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United  States^ 

1910-1918, 


Qnantity. 

Per  oont  of  total. 

Artlde.  and  oounti/  to 
which  oonsignfio. 

Year  ending  Jane  30— 

Average, 
1910-1914. 

1916 

1917 

1918  (prel.). 

Aver- 

.■St 

1914. 

1016 

1017 

1018 
(preL). 

AMDCAL  MATTRB. 

Cattle: 
Canada. 

Number. 
9,105 
7,341 
66.422 
4,767 

Number. 

4,511 

3,990 

815 

11,971 

Number. 
6,332 
4,324 

Number. 

10.4 
8.4 

75.8 
6.4 

21.2 

18.7 

3.8 

56.3 

47.7 
32.3 

Mexico 

United  Kinedom 

Other  oountnes 

2,681 

2ao 

1     ' 

Total 

87,625 

21,287 

13,387 

18.213  1 100.0   100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Horses: 
Canada. - 

24,486 

1,212 

1,197 

522 

656 

82,311 

630 

4,661 

49,412 

220,539 

28,546 

1,000 

2,659 

100. 110 

146,369 

18,064 

87.2 
4.3 
4.3 
1.9 
2.3 

23.0 

.2 

1.3 

13.8 

61.7 

ia2 

.4 

1.0 
85.9 
62.6 

21.3 

Cuba 

Mexico 

4,775 

66.215 

6,711 

5.6 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

66.3 
6.8 

TotaL 

28,073 

357,653 

278,674 

84,765 

100.0  |100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Butter: 
Canada 

Pounds. 
499,942 

694,345 
369, 2n 
601,095 
599,600 

1,361,406 
152,296 

Pounds. 
2,013,392 

834,385 

167,395 

6,433,282 

38,663 

1,614,095 
3,385,669 

Pounds. 
1,323,653 

814,390 

658,369 

20,839,583 

79,785 

1,829,040 
1,390,266 

Pounds. 
44,749 

11.7 

16.2 

8.6 

14.1 

14.0 

31.8 
3.6 

14.9 

6.2 

1.2 

4a3 

.3 

12.0 
25.1 

4.9 

3.0 

2.1 

77.7 

.3 

6.8 
6.2 

.3 

Central  American 
States  and  Bntish 
Honduras 

Mexico 

223,091 
13,982,559 

1.3 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela 

78.8 

West  Indies  and  Ber- 
muda  

11,197,180 
2,288,387 

6.8 

Other  countries 

12.8 

Total 

4,277,955 

13,487,481 

26,835,092 

17,736,966   lOaO  lOaO 

100.0 

100.0 

Me«t  products: 
Beef  products — 
Beef,  canned — 
United  Kingdom.. 
Other  ooimtries.... 

5,129,188 
4,262,934 

38,206,216 
12,598,549 

40,218,190 
27,317,935 

46,375,140 
60,091,834 

54.6 
45.4 

75.2 
24.8 

60.6 
4a4 

47.6 
52.4 

Total 

9,392,122 

50,803,765 

67,536,125 

97,366,983   100.0   100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Beef,  fresh— 
pHTwma 

6,026,662 

2:^,410,437 

1,015,203 

1,504,583 
117,409,488 
112,299,929 

235,034 

125,687,523 

71,254,544 

144,442 

285,789,315 

84,123,757 

17.1 

79.5 

3.4 

.7 

60.8 
48.5 

.1 

63.7 
36.2 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

77.2 
22.8 

Total 

20,452,302 

231,214,000 

197, 177, 101 

370.057.514 

ion  n 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Beef,  pickled  and  other 
cured — 
Canada 

1,388,090 
3,617,862 

5,101,349 
400 

6,027,163 
12,003,390 

2,372,514 
13,609,866 

9,394.  n2 

2,623,317 

4.2 
11.0 

15.1 
24.1 

13.9 
31.7 

13.4 

16.2 

4.8 

Germany 

Newfoundland  and 
Labraflor 

4,<M1,896 

6,802,524 
7,489,666 

1,868,094 
32,498,672 

5,505,008 
4,206,294 

I2,026,&'i8 
40,507,033 

13.2 
31.5 

6.2 
35.7 

11.7 
12.9 

3.2 
66.0 

10. 0 

united  Kingdom 

West     Indies    and 
Bermuda 

7,902,166 

4,548,476 
10, 413, 273 

7.7 
3.7 

Other  countries 

73.8 

Total 

32,809,763       38.114.682       58,053,667 

— -^ ^ —        .                  - 

64,867,310  ilOO.O  .100.0   100.0 

100. 0 

Olcoolis— 
Denmark 

5,714,442 
20.068,668 
57,084,122 
8,335,573 
2,350,272 
3,869,784 
9,117,005 
7,217,847 

6,614,373 

2,764,095 

30,000 

6.0 
17.6 
50.2 

7.3 

A.\ 

3.4 

ao 

6.4 

6.4 

4.1 

.  1 

(•ermany 

Netherlands 

29,762,451 

14,062,716 

9,234,361 

8,081.795 

15,907,144 

2,247,553 

29.0 

13.7 

0.0 

12L0 

23.7 

3.3 

Norway 

774,004 
13,313 

1.4 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Kurope... 

United  Kingdom 

Otlier  countries 

30,657,569 
12,314,444 

31,761,124 
6,348,400 

48,244,317 
7,586,468 

20.0 
12.0 

47.3 
9.6 

86w3 

1313 

Total 

113.757,713 

1                 = 

102,645,914 

67,110,111 

66,648,102 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

IOOlO 

»  Bermuda  included  In  "other  ooimtries."       «  For  "Oleo  oil"  the  average  is  for  4  years  1911-1914. 
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J9iO-;SJ»— Continued. 


Quantity.                                        Par  cent  of  total. 

*«%ir?;ssa"° 

Yeu-gndlnsJuiiaSO- 

SSi 

isie 

1017 

lS18(p«l.), 

ATer- 

.r^     1016     1«7    t^^'*). 

1911. 

AKIMAL    KATTim— Ooa. 

Hut  produrts-Contd. 

saw  301 
ao.foo,iM 

in 

14, 161,676 

lis 

7,735,318 

215 

sis 

1 

Unlted'kinJdoinV.! 
Other  countrlea.... 

ii:? 

a7,3l)l,K>7 

n,s43,3ii 

56,350,493 

31,378,  l*? 

im.0 

mo 

100.0 

i 

13            » 

80,160,740 

339, 341,069 
14,000,325 

65, 219, 608 
118,709,817 

10,625  101 

«;m7;i38 

30,318,560 
73,U1,S92 

17 
3.7 

ii! 

3.4 

3.0 

i; 

10.4 
68.5 

Gilo 

26,313 
633,135,385 

OUmcouDUlca.. 

-ii-4 

183, 174,  on 

579,808,786 

607,151,973 

816,310,134 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Buunndshouldeni 
cured— 

T. 803.470 

A.6si.sn 

1, 792,605 
1, 573,  US 

h;  223;  129 

Is 

4 

5,617.090 

.,?;S;S 

33,737,1« 

9,990,141 
372,722,508 
32,572,592 

11 

Other  oo^iuta..' 

Total 

I«a,8l3,13t 

182,208,611 

266, 3»,  581 

119,571,869 

100.0 

100.0 

1  ...0 

100  0 

*       ^ 

"  i 

3        at 

.;3 

70,133,166 
6  330  140 

63,811,781 
3,874  017 
3,716,378 

43:3St;883 

96,781,185 

118,154,490 

W-3,W77 

53,566,358 

33;  42?;  329 

15 

9.9 

12!  4 

111 

3S>i6;422 

»;J«;iio 

2,082,555 
178,110,633 
15;  365;  326 

3,136,615 
6;8S^»B3 

q 

i.i 

3.0 

lis 

159;  959;  165 
17,116,496 

United  Klncdom. 
Otber  countries.. 

40.8 
4.3 

474,364,  Bit 

IK,  01 1,338 

441.769.510 

392,498,435 

100.0 

10a  0 

100.0 

1,2*0,893 
B,  aw,  140 
3S,  078, 168 
1,679,054 
1,871,118 
a,  463, 857 

a, 078, 710 

1,032,490 

57:6 
516 

6.0 

6.8 

e,  059,  MB 
3,^3,742 
12,114,029 
8.961.006 

2,657,914 
3.ai,0!H 
8,627,547 
3.031, 18« 

26.3 
6.S 

no 

Norway 

UniterfKliwdom. 
Oilier  countries.. 

322,933 
3,4;ii,^ 

Ktl 

13.S71.MO 

34.136,590 

17,576,310 

4,2r,S,52!t,l0a.0 

loaojioao 

"■SiEfJ'.'U.. 

1,639,77a 
10:il7;759 

«;  939,' 933 

17,S35;373 
'949;  492 
7,070,090 

l.D,'U,300 

i6;939;4ii 

7,700,421 

772,310 

6, 26?.  085 

6,05H!n73 
7;  568,  108 

a^!*« 

3.2 
3.8 

12.4 

1.5 

20!  7 

^0 
1.6 

13.3 

2.6 

Labrador 

3,320,600 
376,T-« 

9.7 

Kn(l*d  Kimraom. 
Olbercomiltiue,. 

13.1 

Tot»l 

4«,J74,ilW 

63.4«,713 

46,992,72. 

_33,23l,5.« 

k"  JM^O 

loao 

1    'W" 

I  got "  Lard,  oeulro],  tl 


4  rears.  1911-1914. 
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Quaotltf.                                              raroaitoItMiJ. 

'"Sassssa" 

Ynr  ending  luiu  30— 

a^i^l 

i9ie 

1917 

191B(ptel.). 

Aver 

'It 

WW 

1917 

A. 

VGOETIBLB  HAmR. 

Colton; 

SSSS-'T'.:::: 

'"1 

1.             M 
3S 

1,:           S3 

M 

P»«.. 

J>™»<i». 

Pwndi. 

il 

i.7 

1:0 

99:7 

98,829.699 
*«,lB7.7Se 

93,«0D,45< 
KI7,871,fl22 

m.ess,426 

8»;27«;533 

t.3 
14.1 

3.0 

17.1 

61,043,560 
M,  734, 723 

170,123,980 
30  354  938 
1,M0,«4,961 

139,617.856 

190 

184.008,848 

5:353! 163 
S!  049, 224 

ia9;S9«;719 
17,829,  »7 

sis 

16!9 
J.3 

MlS^iiiiii:::: 

,i 

UnilBd  Klnedom 

Other  counuiei 

'i! 

ToUl 

4,119,8(»,1S7 

3,084,070,125 

3,088,0«),7Se 

2.3»,Sn,«6S 

10a  0 

100.0 

.00.0 

100.0 

Oralis: 

17,<73,g33 
slow;  139 

1 

|! 

l.KTg,2Sl 
14,340,923 

167.286 
10,170.606 

ill 

osii 

Total 

1S,1S7,!1.1 

16,319,174 

10,357.791 

2.602,690 

100.0 

10a  0 

imoj 

Agp^J-«*- 

IS?;  COO 
1,020,  MS 

"wi.gse 

Barrill. 
311,958 

Banelt. 
«7,94S 

B 

X.e 

19.1 

-i 

UnttedKinjdora... 
Olber  countries. .. . 

289:748 

1,H7,412 

176: 606 

69.6 

leiS 

37:3 

l,Ml,2iS 

1,499,121 

I  739  997 

836.109 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

Apricots,  dried— 

PotiruU. 
0M,6T5 

a,20i,m 

5  552  316 
i;S3»;50S 

PoatuU. 

round: 

Pouiti4. 

1.0 

If 

3g!6 
9.6 

1 

1,558,407 

a;s7o:49r 

s;7Sl'717 
11,500,222 

S,7s!;61J 

ia.ia'i 

ei4  139 

a,  376, 391 

'•£:§ 

fl.5 
10.7 

68,' 5 

«!o 

34.3 

United  Kingdom... 

Other  oouDtries.... 

a.587;90i 

60.0 

£diu. 
I,13S,IW 
50,9»8 

23,930.790 

9,811.110 

8,175.818 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

^•^^^ 

"ia 

i%':3» 

m'90^639 

9S.7 
1.3 

01.6 

1? 

1,188.  Its 

^rmindi. 

1,800,372 

l.aiO,177 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

Tiri" 

SI 

10  22fl*M 
»  420,230 

7  2JNniH 

S.M7,l>fl5 
8,361,806 

Pouml,. 

8.a 

li! 

38.8 

1 

ll,8S7,9flS 
1,809,201 

11,113,237 
83,852,707 

18,025.903 
2,190,8-1 

v> 

«.s 

14>7;081 

330,  .180 
10,7M,070 
13,584,557 

*t).t 

23-8 

ITnliHl  Kingdom... 

1,827,806 

SiS 

so,  427,  MO 

67,123,827 

59,646.141 

3a,B26,M6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■^ffi3"S5^... 

Ociiir.. 
I,7IG,SS3 
i;2<7:7S» 

iJnUori. 

t:SS 

UoUnn. 
3.827,823 
2,510,869 

Dollar,- 

68.5 

25.0 

r. 

... 

50.9 

TotoL 

J,9«3,M9 

7,aMi,wii 

6,l38,fl9a 

7,024,486  jlOO.O 

loao 

lO0.Q|    100.0 
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Qianaty. 

1         PBr«ntofM»L 

'"sas.ssa'" 

YnreudlBsJuiuSO- 

iguMJu'. 

..„ 

lOlJ 

lS18(pnL). 

1914. 

,.,. 

1917 

(^). 

VEQ MAULS   BATTEB— 

S,S7I,J28 
8  631  878 

JO,  370, 027 

»;M7;r7 

P»n4J. 

1,751.150 

iM;7i«;m5 

40,776,314 

Ponrnii. 

SJ 

2!  2 

n.', 

1.3 

^?i^o»r::::: 

1§0,KB,M3 

18S,«»,182 

214,973,315 

07,858.301 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

B 
8           34 

i    i 

4, MO 

B.5«8;w 

b;527;o3i 

i5.?S:^ 

ButlieU. 

3,714,233 
7,885,902 
1,142,383 

6.3 

li 

3!s 

■i7.'3' 

34: 3 

£027  1% 
3,874,013 

24  4B3  817 
3,5n.870 

3,272,754 
31538;  887 

9.6 

3.9 

t'Ditad  Kingdom.... 
OlWfloUDtriefl 

8.S 

w.aoD.ow 

38,217,012 

64, 730,  MS 

40,997,827    lOaO 

100.0 

100,0 

"Sffii. 

1     £ 

i  i 

.   t           OS 

3,e83,>19 

ii'ra'^s 

4^  7141838 
iB:2S3;a82 

0,007,986  1  12.6 
153,540      3.1 

1.5 

1.8 

t! 

"■"I'm 

I7:fla4 

21,070,335 
33,550,378 
38,448,716 

13,74a,S12 

■■6.75«.i9i' 

18.1 

9.3 

io,,r7;^ 

gSSiS.S".::: 

155,550 
15,129  803 
1,978,856 

38:3 

30,9 

45.4 

.8 

Total 

M,  913,28 

173,274,016,   140,831,427 

34,118,853 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Whostaour- 

83 
39 

S7 

3B 

i 

"soi.eM 

1.0I8;67S 

Bantli. 
101,927 

G.3 

sis 

8.0 

l.B 
Z2 

i.0 

26.4 

4.7 

2.6 

83.S34 

879,689 

ti 

210.644 

76|aw 

3.015, 526 
5.674,112 

'!;^ 

i. 

20. 

':S 

214,810 

10.055.827 
10,602,388 

5.0 
6.0 

it 

Phlllpplne  Isiuids. 

48.7 

10.1178,  t35 

15.930,080 

11.042,778 

21,K.'<0,1M 

loao 

100.0,100.0 

"^iuhOcBuO. 

1% 

13,»»!m9 

PMndt. 

S23!a54 

2,748.871 

F-mwIt. 

1! 

2.8  ;  16.6 

•i!!S:i 

Vnl Led  Kingdom 

omMcounmes 

lS,M7,75e 

W.  409, 818 

4.824,878 

3.494.S79 

loao 

E  1918 16 
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Quantity.                                              P(r  cent  ol  tot 

»L 

AtUcIo,  and  countrv  to 
which  coii3i|,i)«l. 

YnrendlDcIuneSO- 

.^r^s- 

IBlt 

1017 

1016  (preL). 

1014. 

1010 

■"'  p". 

OU   take  snd    oU-tske 
Coltonsmd— 

3            3G 
33             S9 

]       1 

POHWU. 

Fmntdi.  ■ 

F<m«i: 

a.3 

■1; 

■^Tk::::::::::- 

812, 720,88* 

on,  181,482 

4.704,666 

76.9 

ml 

10S,380,88T 

ffi:S:S 

loio 

umte/itbi^oiii. . 

Other  coantrtM.,.. 

30;22s;458 

SSl  Si 

Total 

033.188,496 

1, 057,221 ,5« 

l,liO,lW,Ml 

44,880,703 

100.0  iioao 

loao 

— 

UlueedorflKaBed- 

288, 9U,  020 
M  M7  101 
280,782,728 

i3.7 
41.4 

IS 

l-nlt<!d  Kingdom.. 
Olhercountrles.... 

13,100 
445,707,S«7 
29.  £32,292 

4,408,351. 
302;  984: 477 
80,400,787 
153,190,879 

448;6»' 

W,  785,050 

1\ 

Mioi"    .: 

Total 

Mt,SI8.l«» 

»H0.eifl,196 

534.984.394 

151.309.977 

IMO 

loao 

lOO-n      la-t 

"feSi* 

si' 218 

If 

"'7;5t2!(*S 
39,277,418 

»,Z75,ST7 

2,863,  M7 

1,971,M2 

3.4 

lis 

!:| 

4.0 
10.2 

1;! 

3.S 

ASlrto-Hui^... 

4,876,977 
e7M8;8 
33,500,328 

'!:S;S 

1 

9,424,7«> 

3,«74,710 
H, 081,076 

SB 

33,691,436 

11.7 

220,847 

NmWB.v 

S!2,79S 

Turkey,  Europian, 
irnited  Kingdom.. 

SS'S-rt^:::: 

I'-WM 

i;oi6;27S 
13,313,358 

28.001,481 
8,490.587 

1.2 

„■ 

101 

Total 

27!,4a»,5TN 

290,512,057 

158,011,767 

100,005,074 

ioolo 

100.0 

loa-ii 

Tol«MO,KJ,3lrais,and 

is;  149;  901 
42;w:i;4u 
3?;l^^:lli" 
2;»;;iis 

2K,97I,W} 
13U;niII;251 
2i;»OH::tl7 

,?;|:| 

73;3n;«oi 

2,611,968 

Bo;433;99s 

20.30O,MS 

3.0 
1,6 
3.8 
3.9 
l.S 
IOlS 

lole 
oio 

11 

BiLith  .\I.lca 

Brilisb  Oceania 

J;|;| 

8;9as;<ti4 

iIim;iVm 

s6,aw,Mii 

ass 

U,  275, 422 

7D;ili;0l»7 
3,742,470 

'*«;M7;ia! 
3,440,974 
65, 123. SI7 

■iiii 

LI 

■•0.2 
34.0 

3.0        r ; 

f;""rtAfVja:::;:::: 

'iii  T'l- 

S'r^;-'------ 

■^•1    ■ 

ifKUM  Klns'tum.... 
Olhercounm.- 

ml       s. 

Total 

Ui.m.im 

4ii,.';wi,»io 

2!«,7«l,ill  |l(W.o|lOa.O 

Imports  ond  Exports  of  AgricuUural  Products. 


CJnanUty.                                1        1-er  cent  or  totol. 

'^JtA^^J^.'" 

Ye^ending.uneao- 

A.TJS'v. 

..„ 

(P«l.). 

Aver 

,.,. 

,.„ 

(prel.). 

S.^.0.. 

Band: 

-^'lii 

Band: 

w.aos 

130,  »7 

B<ttra$. 
149,636 

3.4 
30. 
4. 

S. 

70. 

8. 

6.2 

7.3 

^^Hu,^.... 

J3a,M5 

147,  <M 
171, 57S 

158,824 

132,070 

Vt 

9.0 
10.6 

II 

H,S37 
720 

ST3!m8 

3g6> 

10.056 

i.i 

3.4 

5ai!S=.:: 

OihercoumrtBs 

34!  2 

us!  477 

aao 

Total 

i,«8,<rB 

i,b;i,»7S 

l,fl3S,SK> 

i,073,s»  100.  a 

100.0 

100.0  I   ioo.( 

'^nV^'^"'^- 

524,  MS 

5;|| 

OoUdiu. 

4SB,«0 

3m78S3 

3:n?7i(7 

2.9 

s!7 

15.9 

4.9 

1 

83S,SS1 

1, !(»:«» 

1^:^ 

u.l 

ill 

19  2 

5,321,100 

S:S 

Uiill«(IKinedtiii].... 
Other  countriM 

1,413,733 

30:  i 

Total 

i;,w«,oftii 

»,3io,ais 

P>,!m,8T5 

5,100,124 

101.0 

lObO 

100.0 

lOt.O 

■■?s!r- 

Mfid. 

'!» 
!:!IS 

is 

i 

i?;«B 

38,639 

ea 

ai 

83 

0 

37.8 
10:5 

27.'5 

1.4 

13:  3 

NewZeiland 

!■? 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  roimtnss... 

ft  8 

0) 

26g,)M 

sa,080 

274,339 

01 

100.0 

loao 

3,H7 

4,535 

38,908 

IS 

3,444 

0 

3,6 
29.6 

1I3 

United  KlnRiloiD.. 

Other  countrios... 

56,15? 
10,00J 

.w.r 

iJ:? 

'is 

54.030 

67,216 

(') 

100.0 

100.0 

I'lne.   j-ellow,   long 
Kef— 

!■) 

3.2M 
158,106 

e;o30 

28; 771 
59;  Oil 
67; 088 

102;  590 
8;«35 

3S;34fl 

2;79i 

li 

(') 

a!  3 
lis 

0.3 
39^3 

1? 

2: 5 

16; 
li 

i 

495 

uSwd  Kliidom.. 

12.1 

{.)         1        sc»  ms 

402,70. 

346. 117 

(■) 

100.0 

100.0 

660 
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Table  254. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United  SiatOt 

lPia-i9i5— Continued. 


Quantity. 

Per  cent  of  total 

Article,  and  country  to 
which  coasigned. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

(pni). 

ATenige. 
1910-1914. 

1916 

1917 

1918 
(prel.). 

Mfeet. 

1,487,101 

804,718 

97,187 

70,379 

611,608 

18,069 

346,145 

Arer- 

«!?«, 

1910- 

1914. 

0) 

1916 

r34.9 
7.0 
5.5 
4.3 
8.6 
44.5 

15.2 

1917 

1 

FOREST  PBODUCTS— con. 

Naval  stores— Contd. 
Lumber— Continued . 
RaUroad  ties- 
Canada 

0) 

« 

Mfeet. 
{    1,017,724 
286,271 
223,426 
175,217 
353,174 
1,822,649 
215,804 

Mfeet. 

1,152,707 
502,069 
381,612 
79,906 
692,923 
685,718 
539,182 

29.S 
12.8 
7.2 
2.0 
17.6 
17.4 
13.7 

HI 

Cuba 

A4 

France       

11 

Honduras 

11 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 

17.1 
J 

Total 

0) 

4,094,365 

3,934,107 

3,435,297 

0) 

loao  iioao 

100.1 

Timber,  sawed— 
Pitch  pine,  long 

^nada 

0) 

f           5,851 

2,859 

29,946 

110,586 

26,521 

1,684 
12,477 
17,684 
88,465 
39,317 

1,830 

2,020 

983 

81,949 

38,451 

0) 

(3.3 

1.6 

17.0 

63.0 

15.1 

LI 
&S 

11.8 
50.3 
19.6 

11 

France 

11 

Italy 

L$ 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries. 

Total 

(•) 

175,763 

149,527 

65,233 

(•) 

100.0 

loao 

1M.I 

Table   255. — Origin   of  principal  farm  products  imported   into  the  United  Ststa, 

1910-1918. 


Article  and  country  of 
origin. 


ANIHAL  MATTEB. 

Cuttle: 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other  countries 

Total 

Horses: 

Canada 

France 

Mexico 

Other  countries 

Total 

Dairy  products: 
Cheese,  including  sub- 
stitutes— 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 


Per  cent  U  total 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Average 
1910-1914. 


Number. 
56,097 
339,616 
1,737 


397,450 


3,199 
1,933 
6,846 
2,191 


1916 


Number. 
238,025 
197,788 
3,372 


439,185 


6,250 
110 

8,341 
855 


14, 169 


Pounds. 

4,142,716 

3,365,038 

30,834,962 

16,024,388 

3,953,013 


15,556 


Pounit. 
3,321,543 
578,301 
16,084,058 
9,514,008 
1,590,189 


49,220,117  I    30,087,999 


1917 


Number. 
189,385 
183,827 
1,714 


191C 
(prel.). 


Number. 
185,060 
105,470 
3,160 


374,826 


6,348 
170 

5,331 
735 


13,584 


Pounit. 
1,937,341 
349,371 
8,482,280 
1,640,656 
2,171,866 


393,719 


5,000 


PoiMiit. 
1,036,117 


16,044 
'8*797,144 


Aver- 
age 
1910- 
1914. 


1916 


14.1 

85.4 

.5 


100.0 


33.6 
13.6 
48.3 
16.5 


100.0 


8.4 
0w8 

43.3 

34.4 

8.1 


14,481,514  ;      9,839,306   lOaO 


64.3 
45.0 

a8 


100.0 


1917 


sa5 

49.0 
.5 


(preli. 


AO 
11 


100.0  •    1I0.4 


40.1 

a7 

53.6 
5.6 


100.0 


7.7 

1.0 

68.4 

81.6 

6.4 


504 

1.4 

42.4 

6.8 


lOOiO 


100.0 


1S.4 
\A 

58.0 
11.3 
16.0 


ia4 

•  ♦  •  - 


lOOlOi    MM 


1  Not  separately  stated. 


Importa  and  Exports  of  Agricultural  Products. 


1910-19JS—CoDtiDaei. 


Quantity.                                               Per  cent  of  towl. 

YnrwHltagJmwS)- 

.JW,. 

,.,. 

1917 

(pnl.). 

Aver 
1910- 

..,. 

.917 

pr«l.>. 

umuL  MtnBB— contd. 
71b«n,  uHm&l; 

PoMHb. 

5,l33,Bm 

Fount,. 

22  914  BW 
190,643 

Pounil. 

Poundi. 

Sg,STi;083 

Is 

32.4 

o»:3 

■  oil 

oSSti^in-;;::: 

82.4 

Tot»l 

».W,3M 

33,070,SI» 

33,868.88^ 

34,447,575 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wool,  clwB  1; 

113,082,888 

io;-(fls|aM 

llO,0a5,M2 
lS7,«3,a» 

187,078,4*3 
802,  MS 

181,081,885 
M,0S8,449 

ii 
11 

39.1 

0.3 

Auittmlta,    Common- 

30,188,711 
TO,  773,839 

,,SS:S 

33  804  483 
86,478,484 

sli 

2!  2 
19.8 

20:3 

gSSf°"°" 

"■9 

29.S 

m,2a.aM 

403,131,885 

279.481,501 

303,868.940 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

"SiS".* 

Ti;MO,iia 

lS,fll7,4« 

4.930.170 
4;2a8;0I7 

r,8SJ,007 
9,lia;546 

8,410,647 

8.6 

16:4 

37.1 

48.2 

OthV  eoontriu 

6,W4,3l6 

39.7 

BS,3H,511 

l3,Ma,l«) 

17.055,953  1     13,953,067 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

W«.1.cl«.3-. 

1>,S7<,M4 

19,030,  SH 
1M,CB2,370 

lOS.OTi,  111 

34,ew,9is 

■aa;s 

14,S70,273 

m;^;3iJ 

as, 969,180 
18,101.148 

16,075,173 
25.  J^  760 

2,809.379 

3:7 

30.0 
8.8 

13.4 
40^4 

12.3 

■J 

K™™   {Astatic  and 

kEj^:::: 

i-i^. 

,.,!S:i!i 

fd 

3^:1 

.2 

ToUl 

A36,»18,474 

100,108,909 

67,673,871  [     S8,9M,662  .100.0  I1OO.O 

100.0 

i«ao 

Hlll»™d3l.lLi,OtlWf 

4         a? 

IH          «0 

Ii 

3S!8 
6.4 

30.3 

!;&'« 

as 

•■■SlS 

rl:l 

5:3 

United  KlnpTom. 
OlhwoountriSB.. 

■■«,ii«;»' 

1;S;S 

6  3S9  334 
32,375,375 

0,317,913 

Ji 

al 

s'o 

ASiS 

,;:! 

Total 

ra.SlS,  403 

M,  135.  493 

48,336,106 

13,181,315 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

"SS^::::::. 

03 

40 
58 

1 

M 

m 

149,537,610 

118,987,435 

103,488,963 

38.1 

3.0 

'2;  3 
3:3 

3;  7 

31.4 

30.8 

88.7 

;«,  352,880 

49,918,402 
S  240  804 
15,340,041 

13,487  975 

17,175,504 

5W,fiM 

13: 837;  098 
13,065.347 

1  .7 
2:5 

0:7 

4:0 

oil 

54,379 

5,029,905 

i!o 

1:3 

42,896,513 

4,ai4,eai 

823,290 

g^W^ 

0.1 

9,578,567 
4^497^431 

44, 285,075 

1'is 

305,830 
34,361,003 

1.7 

,M 

OB 

oS^^iriei.*; 

it 

Total 

a'i.1,4»,945 

434.177,771 

380.800,038 

267,498.770 

mo^ 

m^ 

""-° 

""•° 
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yuanlity.                                              Pprn>nt  oftoki]. 

ArUcte  and  country  of 

Year  endiog  June  30- 

iBio-ieu. 

1918 

1917 

(ptel.). 

iS^ 
1914 

1018 

3.3 
8.6 
S.J 
4.4 

(XT 
1.0 

iMIMAl,  Uirt Eft— coin   1 

PoundM. 

«;9ia;)H 

3,833;81« 

1 

1 

KB 

Pnnit. 

2,031,271 

3.S 

1- 
1 

llij 

8.9 

it 

Is 

2.;»,243 

12;i05;i7i 
33,208,580 

190  987 
3,6X.7K 

Eut  ludiel 

a.( 

Otber  countrlea.. 

IS\S 

t'^:m 

3.H,S67 
10,S50,4S8 

9:s 

i.'. 

,i\ 

BS,ffil,807 

100,  K7, 021 

m.M0.3is7 

M,  932, 937 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

ehwrski™- 

Z|637|3e5 
6.3M,!,» 

S;g;S! 

3,I05,SS) 

aosBiai 

23,R« 
3j|735'579 

2a,fl9tt,6J2 

14,M4,CI79 
jl,  346. 189 

]| Bis' 375 
'4131334 

3:2 

111 
3.2 

11 

SZ8 

33.7 
2.4 

BrtttohOcoanis... 

I-: 

United  KlnKfoni.- 
Other  con  titties... 

3»;i4o;8so 

3,M3,102 
23,3»,3H 

m9 

ai 

M,077,O0S 

ioi,«e,2Si 

95.730,698 

SS.W.BIB 

loao 

100.0 

va.0 

VMETiBLE  HiTTEB, 

17,12S.lTe 

£S!;S 

in,I20,T2S 
17,K7,W 

45,457,401 
39,»3a,405 

lis 

gffiS 

15,561,824 
70;i7<332 

S1,35L,5» 

si,iw,(r7n 

7B^7B8;fl57 

l,03s)l4a 
I3S,  439,015 

25.5 

17.  B 

23.0 

It. 

30. 
IS. 

.S.S 

4.9 

S.4 

Rrlllsh  Wfat  Indies... 

1^* 

Other  countrln 

h: 

Totnl 

M1,TO.435 

MJ,  231,919 

33R,«53,S7B 

399,040,401 

100.0 

loat 

IOOlO 

itti' 

Collee: 

Centfsi'A'mer'irii'r 

a73,05?,«» 

as,  7  w,  OH 

T<).tlA  IM 

3l,2ai,S3l 
Z.rji.'i.rTB 

W9,33B,M7 
lin,fl,w,w« 

MB,  405, 925 
S.S.S73,0I0 

73,«s;301 

O0T,lfl7,9«2 

133, 289,  MO 
150, 591, OH 

'imlono 

M,OS0,6M 
9,691,212 

i.tw.-tig 

743,958,158 
IBS,  292. 7M 

".'KS 

Sl,ll8,il3 

4.3 

3:i 

0.8 

as 

4.1 

10.1 

si 

«" 

Vm«iii-l-i 

■Wrat  Inrlies  »nd  llM- 

nwili 

Other  f.«  in  tries 

Total 

£0,I22,4S< 
»,  240.917 

U13.8eo|HSB" 

8.1 

"t 

oao 

^4 
It 

Flbeni,  Tccotabl"; 

K.!^■i.t. 

I71,.ra<,fl«9 

'liil 

8S.77!,.W5 

6.»it.5,s3a 

13, HI 7, 714 
IS;42s;4JfZ 

20,Lw.Me_ 

47.533,538 
9.417,872 

3.147,235 

17,l«2,909 
1^.385,991 

1! 

11 

9:1 

... 

11.  T 

«. 

l'nJlnlKiii(.loin.... 

orh^c^Virira.':::: 

li 

1—  — - 
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Table  265,— Origin  of  principal  farm  products  imported  into   the    United  States, 

ISlO-lBlS-Oontinned. 


Artlde  and  coontry  of 
origin. 


VSOETABLK  MATTIS— 

continued. 

Fibers,  vegetable— Con. 
Flax- 
Belgium 

Russia  (European) . . 
United  Kin^om. . . . 
Other  countries 


TotaL. 


Jute  and  Jute  butts- 
British  East  Indies.. 
Other  countries 


Total. 


Manila  fiber- 
Philippine  Islands. 
Other  countries . . . 


Total. 


Sisal  grass- 
Mexico 

Other  countries. 


Total, 


Fruit: 
Bananas —    ■ 
British  West  Indies. 
Central     American 
States  and  British 

Honduras 

Cuba. 

South  America 

Other  countries 


Total 

Nuts: 
Walnuts— 
Austria-Hungary. 

France 

Italy 

Turkey  (Asiatic). 
Othtf  countries.. 


Total. 


Oils,  vegetable: 
OUve,  salad — 

France 

Italy 

Other  countries. 

Total 


Sora-bean  oil- 
Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


O^um: 
Turkey  (Asiatic    and 

European) 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Average 
1910-1914. 


iMngtofu. 
2,100 
2,862 
4,30S 
1,482 


10,752 


89,320 
3,843 


1916 


Longtont. 

20 

2,521 

3,230 

1,168 


6,939 


93,163 


70,518 
1,409 


71,922 


128,314 
12,001 


140,315 


Bundles. 
14,404,120 


23,010,323 
2,388,024 
2,344.511 
1,536,446 


43,683,424 


Pounds. 

842,698 

21,026.019 

5,754,825 

1,249,497 

4,793,510 


33,666,549 


OcUlons. 

864,796 
3,293,220 

718,607 


4,876,623 


Pounds. 
9,253.941 
4,617,154 
5,036,211 


18,907,306 


380,536 
68,587 
39,387 


488,510 


99,780 
8,542 


106,322 


78,809 
83 


78,892 


220.994 
7,616 


228.610 


Bunches. 
4,927,435 


24,440,649 
2,850.021 
2,710,047 
1,817,552 


36,754.704 


Pounds. 


22,443.477 
8,489,385 


5,926,072 


36,868,934 


1917 


Long  tons. 


2,872 
3,814 
1,232 


7,918 


109,685 
3,010 


1918 
(preL). 


Long  tons. 


2,955 
1,129 
1,523 


5,607 


112,605 


76,300 
465 


76,765 


130,861 
12,546 


143,407 


Bunches. 
2,191,516 


26,323,639 

2,184,110 

3,578,500 

383,414 


34,661.179 


Pounds. 


18,302,907 
7,822,612 


12,599,843 


38.725,362 


Gallons. 

891,769 
4,700,412 
1,632,250 


7,224.431 


Pounds. 
70.384,049 
187,722 
27,547,924 


98,119,695 


27,883 
62,665 
56,110 


146,658 


QalUyns. 

726,771 
2.882,535 
3,923,843 


7.533,149 


Pounds. 
67,169.454 
10.130 
95,510,651 


162,690,235 


599 
65,356 

20.857 


86,812 


78,312 


86,220 


150,164 


Bunches. 


25,895,734 
1,151,165 


7,502,484 


34,549.383 


Pounds. 


9,099,952 
6,260,317 


7,928,901 


23,289,170 


Aver- 

1914. 


19.5 
26.6 
40.1 
13.8 


loao 


95.9 
4.1 


100.0 


98.0 
2.0 


100.0 


91.4 
8.6 


100.0 


33.0 


52.7 
5.5 
5.4 
3.4 


loao 


2.5 
62.5 
17.1 

3.7 
14.2 


Gallons. 
227,617 
200,403 

2,109,492 


100.0 


17.7 
67.5 
14.8 


1016 


a3 

36.3 
46.5 
16.9 


100.0 


92.1 
7.9 


100.0 


99.9 
0.1 


loao 


96.7 
3.3 


loao 


13.4 


66.5 
7.8 
7.4 
4.9 


loao 


6a9 

23.0 


16.1 


100.0 


1917 


36.3 

48L2 
15.5 


100.0 


1918 
(prel). 


97.3 
2.7 


100.0 


99.4 

a6 


loao 


91.3 
8.7 


loao 


6.3 


76.0 
6.3 

ia3 

1.1 


100.0 


47.3 
2a2 


32.5 


loao 


12.3 

65.1 
22,6 


9.6 
38.3 
52.1 


2,537.512 


Pounds. 
86,830,583 


249,994,063 


336,824,646 


1(X).0    100.0 


48.9 
24.4 
26.7 


100.0 


77.9 
14.0 

ai 


157,834  llOaO 


71.7 

0.2 

28.1 


100.0 


19.0 
42.7 
38.3 


loao 


52.7 
20.1 
27.2 


loao 


7&0 
3.3 


21.7 


100.0 


39.1 
26.9 


34.0 


loao 


9.0 

7.9 

83.1 


100.0 

100.0 

41.3 

25.8 

58.7 

74.2 

100.0 

loao 

a7 

75.3 
24.0 

loao 
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Table  255. — Origin  of  principal  farm  products  imporUd  into  the    United  SUUet, 

1910-1918— Continued. 


Quantity. 

Per  cent  of  totaL 

Article  and  country  of 

Year  ending  June  30— 

origin. 

Average 
1910-1014. 

1916 

1917 

1918 
(prel.). 

Aver- 
age 
1910- 
1914. 

1916 
78.1 

1917 
4a4 

19U 

(prel.). 

VEQSTABLE  MATTER^ 

continued. 

Seeds: 
FIax2ieed  or  linseed— 
Arrantina 

1,974,021 
147,273 
836,366 

4,110,370 

178,859 

11,323 

Bu8hels. 
11,468,039 

ButhOs. 
5,009,441 

Bushdt. 
7,253,601 

27.2 

2.0 

11.6 

66.6 

%5 

.2 

SSuA 

Beudum 

Brmsh  India 

122,596 
7,014.573 

*2i.'2' 

1,0 
56.6 

Oanadft -  - 1  - 

3,094,735 

3 

116,456 

6,501,391 

4L7 

United  Kingdom.... 

Other  countries 

247.378 

432.717 

.7 

2L0 

3.3 

Total 

7,258,212 

14,679,233 

12,393,988 

13,187,609 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100L9 

Grass  seed- 
Clover: 
Canada 

Pounda. 

5,128,518 

7,979,405 

6,556,388 

2,297,896 

3,699,993 

Poundt, 
1.620,609 
26,964,867 
44,000 
10,800,153 
2,910,132 

Powndt. 
6,654.366 
10,047,945 

Pound; 

4,697,881 

1,317,004 

20.0 
31.1 
25.6 
9.0 
14.4 

3.9 

64.4 

.1 

24.6 

7.0 

31.1 
56.3 

6&.9 

Franw 

16l5 

Germany , 

Italy...! 

660 
2,460,188 

1,285,064 
678,146 

'ii.6' 

ICl 

Otlier  countries . . . 

8.6 

Total 

'25,662,200 

41,839,761 

18.172,159 

7.978.095 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

ioolo 

Bogar,  raw  cane: 

Cuba 

3,856,447,356 

10,302,965 

179,217,222 

232,340.306 

39,733,149 

23,016,602 

5,150,861,544 

107,503,110 

32,941 

217,190,825 

118,650>613 

37,034,733 

4,660,097,398 

114,367,301 
21.813 
267,891,954 
158,107,460 
120,101,434 

4,560,740^ 
14,396,336 

Has 

.2 

4.1 

6.4 

.9 

.6 

91.6 
1.9 

87.6 
2.1 

?S.l 

Dominican  Repub- 
lic  

.1 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Philippine  Islands. . 

South  America 

Other  coimtries 

173,600,941 
76,980,466 
73.660.651 

3.9 

2.1 

.6 

6.0 
3.1 
2.2 

3.6 
I  • 
1  6 

Total 

4,341,057,590 

5,631,272,766 

5,329,587,360 

4,898,2n,026 

100. 0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

Tea: 

Canada 

2,787,373 
22.932.930 
10,500,188 
46,245,473 
11,620,183 

1,040,002 

2,600,705 
20,422.700 
14,855,825 
52,359,526 
19,066,241 
560,938 

3,160.469 
19.810,428 
13,139,514 
62,418,963 
13,857,721 
977,325 

1,914,169 
21.082,866 

*62,*996.*47i' 
487,063 
74,834,363 

2.9 
24.1 
11.0 
48.6 
12.2 

1.2 

2.4 
18.6 
13.6 
47.7 
17.4 
.4 

3.1 
19.2 
12.7 
60.7 
13.4 
.9 

1.1 

r.hinft . .   , , 

13.9 

East  Indies 

Japan     ,,,,,, 

SS.0 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

«».6 

Total 

95, 126, 149 

109,865,935 

103,364,410 

161,314,932 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOOt.9 

Tobacco  leaf: 
Wrapper — 
Netherlands. 

6,087,084 
227.151 

4,963,761 
106,547 

2,426,322 
1,515,614 

863,171 
4,162.172 

96.4 
3.6 

97.9 
2.1 

61.3 
38.7 

7  S 

Other  countries 

tt  1 

Total 

6,314,235 

5.070,308 

3.941.936 

4,515.344 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  ,     lOD.O 

Other  leaf- 
Cuba 

25,147,491 
1,410.469 

11.564,036 
8.110,601 
2,147.388 

23,946,363 

23,417,539 

20.366,787 

52.0 

2.9 

23.9 

16.8 

4.4 

65.7 

61.9  1      57  3 

OfTmany , ,  . 

Turkey  (Asiatic) 

Turkey  ( E  urooean ) 

18,450 

10. 051 

18.748,371 

19.890 
18.976.774 

Other  counfxies 

64,485,432 

44.3 

48.1 

Total 

48.379,985 

42,943,027 

42.194,411 

74.852.219 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0       lOO-O 

1  -_  — _ "— ~ 
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Table  256. — Origin  of  principal  farm  products  imported  into   the    United  States ^ 

1910-1918— Coutmued. 


Article  and  coantry  of 
origin. 


FOBE8T  PRODUCTS. 

India  mbber,  crude: 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Central  American 
States  and  British 
Honduras 

East  Indies 

France 

Germany 

Mexico 

Portugal 

United  K^igdom 

Other  countries 

Total 

Wood: 
Cabinet   woods,  ma- 
hogany— 

British  Africa 

Central     American 
States  and  British 

Honduras , 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom.... 

Other  countries 

Total , 

Boards,  planks,  deals, 
ana  other  sawed 
lumber- 
Canada 

Other  countries 

Total 

Wood  pulp: 

Canada , 

Germany , 

Norway , 

Swedtti 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 


Per  cent  of  total. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Average, 
1910-1914. 


1916 


Pounds. 
6,282,187 
40,290,919 


1,142,534 
8,417,379 
3,320,383 
7,266,443 
5,848,310 
1,325,719 
28,736,758 
3,005,621 


106,736,243 


Mfeet. 
6,197 


14,237 

11,204 

15,050 

6,996 


53,684 


937,069 
33,955 


971,024 


Pounds. 
489,267,109 
152,617,629 
163,293,971 
209,629,030 

42,013,747 


1,066,821,486 


Pfmnds. 


54,968,227 


1,313,454 

125,532,067 

600,675 


3,261,507 

2,773,656 

72,459,408 

6,957,563 


267,775,557 


Mfeet. 
6,888 


10,450 
8,453 
7,248 
6,816 


30,855 


1917 


1918 
(prel.). 


Pounds. 


56, 818, 966 


1,347,931 

181,431,778 

616,772 


1,488,636 

3,719,703 

78,742,217 

9,207,708 


333,373,711 


Mfeet. 
13,345 


12,701 
8,229 
1,360 
7,145 


42,780 


1,180,018 
38,398 


1,218,416 


Pounds. 

790,997,760 

237,440 

115,978,240 

225,955,520 

2,618,560 


1,155,916 
19,403 


1,175,319 


P(mnds. 
992,617,920 


99,957,760 

468,728,960 

5,519,360 


Pounds, 


41,277,914 


796,014 

3U,  900, 581 

508,017 


1,033,087 

538,076 

21,926,945 

11,660,381 


389,599,015 


Mfeet. 
7,667 


27,098 

11,230 

78 

5,608 


51,681 


Aver- 
age 
1910- 
1914. 


5.9 
38.1 


1.1 
8.0 
3.1 
6.9 
5.5 
1.3 
27.2 
2.9 


100.0 


11.5 


26.5 
20.9 
28.0 
13.1 


100. 0 


1,282,747 


Pounds. 
987,524,160 


16,914,240 
93,605,120 
31,158,400 


1,135,787,520  1 1,566,824 ,000 


96.5 
3.5 


1916 


20.5 


.6 

46.9 

.2 


1.2 

1.0 

27.1 

2.6 


100.0 


17.3 


26.2 
21.2 
18.2 
17.1 


100.0 


96.8 
3.i 


1917 


17.0 


.4 

54.4 

.2 


.4 

1.1 

23.6 

2.9 


100.0 


31.2 


29.7 

19.2 

3.2 

16.7 


100.0 


1918 
(prel.). 


100.0   100.0 


96.3 
1.7 


100.0 


46.3 
14.4 
15.5 
19.8 
4.0 


69.6 


10.2 

19.9 

.3 


63.4 


6.4 

29.9 

.3 


1,129,201,920  ,100.0  ,100.0  ,100.0 


10.6 


.2 

80.1 
.1 


.3 

.1 

5.6 

3.0 


100.0 


14.8 


52.4 

21.7 

.3 

10.9 


100.0 


87.5 


1.5 
8.3 
2.7 


100.0 


MISCELLANEOUS  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

CROP  SUMMARY. 

The  December  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  acreaire 
TOoduction,  and  value  (based  on  prices  paid  to  farmers  on  December  1)  of  important  farm  crops  of  tho 
United  States  in  1018  and  1017.  with  the  average  for  the  five  years  1912-1916,  based  on  the  reports  of  the 
correspondents  and  agents  of  tne  Bureau,  are  as  follows  (1917  figures  revised). 

(N.  B.— Production  of  tobacco,  hops,  beet  seed,  and  all  sugar,  m  pounds;  cotton  per  acre  In  pounds,  total 
In  bales;  cotton  seed,  hay,  sugar  beets,  cabbage,  and  broom  com,  in  tons;  apples,  total,  in  bushels,  com- 
mercial crop  In  barrels;  cranberries  in  barrels;  oranges  in  boxes;  sorghum  sirup  in  gallons;  other  products 
in  bushels  of  weight.) 

Table  256. — Crop  summary ^  1918,  1917,  and  average  1912-1916, 


Crop. 


Com: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916. 
"Winter  wheat: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916, 
Spring  wheat: 

ldl8 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
All  wheat: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
Oats: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916. 
Baric  v: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
Rye: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916, 
Buckwheat: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
Flaxseed: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
Rice: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
Potatoes: 

191S 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
Sweet  potatoes: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 
Hay,  tamo: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 


Production. 


Acreage. 


107,494,000 
116,730,000 
105,566,000 

36,704,000 
27,257,000 
84,059,000 

22,406,000 
17,832,000 
18,406,000 

59,110,000 
45,089,000 
52,465,000 

44,400,000 
43,553,000 
39,456,000 

9,679,000 
8,933,000 
7,500,000 

6,185,000 
4,317,000 
2,711,000 

1,040,000 
924,000 
807,000 

1,938,000 
1,9H4.0C0 
1,930,000 

1,112,770 
9Sf),900 
783,000 

4.210,000 
4,3W,000 
3,678,000 

922,000 
919,000 
663,000 

65,971,000 

55,203,000 
50,892,000 


Per 
atfre. 


24.0 
26.3 
26.2 

15.2 
15.1 
16.2 

16.0 
12  5 
13.9 


15. 
14. 
15. 


34.6 
36.6 
32.9 


26 
23 


26.9 

14.4 
14.6 
16.4 

16.5 
17.3 
19.0 

7.6 
4.6 
9.1 

36.3 
35.4 

36.8 

95.0 

100.8 

98.4 

93.6 
91.2 
95.8 

1.36 
1.51 
1.51 


Total. 


2,582,814,000 
3,065,233,000 
2,76J,252,000 

558,449,000 
412,901,000 
552,504,000 

858,651,000 
223,754,0C0 
256,763,000 

917,100,000 
636,655,000 
800,357,000 

1,538,359,000 
1,592,740,000 
1,296,406^000 

266,375,000 
211,759,000 
201,625,000 

89,108,000 
62,933,000 
44,647,000 

17,182,000 
16,022,000 
15,336,000 

14,657,000 

9,164,«)() 

17,600,000 

40,424,000 
34,739,0t)0 
28,851,000 

400,106,000 
442,10K.(X)0 
361,753,000 

86,334,000 
83,822,000 
63,541,000 

76,069,000 
83,308,000 
76,798,000 


Farm  value  Dec.  1. 


Per 

unit. 


Cents, 

136.6 

127.9 

64.7 

206.7 
202.8 
103.3 

200.9 

197.0 

80.8 

204.4 

200.8 

99.0 

71.0 
66.6 
40.2 

91.8 
113  7 

58.9 

151  5 

166.0 

86.0 

166.4 

160.0 

79.6 

340.2 
296.6 
148.7 

191.7 

189.6 

90.0 

119.5 

122.8 
70.8 

135.4 

110.8 

72.9 

$20.04 
$17.09 
$11.38 


Total. 


8,528,313,000 
8,920,228,000 
1,787,605,000 

1,154,200,000 
837,237,000 
670,649,000 

720,423.000 
440,875,000 
230,622,000 

1,874,623,000 

1,278,112.000 

801,271,000 

1,002,423,000 

1,061,474,000 

521,386,000 

235,209,000 
240,758,000 
118,682,000 

134,947,000 

104,447,000 

38,327,000 

28,585,000 
25,631,000 
12,209,000 

49,870,000 
27,182.000 
26,174,000 

77,474,000 
65,879,000 
25,977,000 

478,136.000 
642,774,000 
256,248,000 

116,867,000 
92,916,000 
46,313,000 

1,524,307,000 

1,423,766,000 

873,883,000 

667 
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Tablx  256. — Crop  summary  1918, 1917,  and  average  191g-1916 — Continued. 


Crop. 


Hay,  wild: 
1918... 


1917 

Average  1912-1916 

All  hay: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Tobacco: 

1918 

1917 - 

Average  1912-1916 

Cotton: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Cottonseed: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Clover  seea: 

1918 

1917 

Sugar  beets: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Beet  sugar: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Cane  sugar  (La.): 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup  (as  sugar): 

1918 

1917.... 

Sugar  beet  seed: 

1918 

1917 

Sorghum  sirup: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Beans  (6  States): 

1918 

1917 

Peanuts: 

1918 

1917 

Orain  sorghums  (6  States): 

1918 

1917 

Broom  com  (5  States): 

1918 

1917 

Onions  (14  States): 

1918 

1917 

Cabbage  (9  States): 

1918 

1917 

Hops  (4  States): 

1918 

1917 

Cranberries  (3  States): 

1918 

1917 

Apples,  total: 

1918 

1917 

Average  1912-1916 

Apples,  commercial: 

1918 

1917 


Acreage. 


15,283,000 
16,212,000 
16,790,000 

71,254,000 
71,415,000 
67,682,000 

1,549,000 
1,518,090 
1,290,000 

35,800,000 
33,841,000 
34,920,000 


Production. 


722,000 
821,000 

594,010 
664,797 
579,063 

594,010 
664,797 
579,063 

231,200 
244,000 
212,400 

119,298,200 
»  17,466,400 

6,872 
4,504 

372,600 
415.200 
158,925 

1,754,000 
1,821,000 

2,291,900 
1,812,400 

5,619,000 
5,153,000 

333,000 
345,000 

35,830 
39,500 

61,700 
58,950 

27,900 
29,900 

27,200 
18,200 


Per 
acre. 


.94 

.93 

1.11 

1.27 
1.38 
1.41 

865.1 
823.1 
801.2 

155.9 
159.7 
182.6 


1.5 
1.8 

9.92 

9.00 

10.30 

2,576 
2,302 
2,655 

2,430 
1,997 
2,129 

«2.72 
«2.58 

987 
1,210 

78.4 
90  3 
88.6 

10.1 

8.8 

24.3 
28.5 

11.8 
11.9 

,174 
.166 

375  1 
311.6 

9.2 
8.1 

723.8 
982.9 

12.9 
13.7 


Total. 


14,374 
15, 131 
18,573 

90,443 
98,430 
96,371 

1,340,019 
1,249,276 
1,033,357 

11,700 
11,302 
13,327; 

5,350 
5,040 
5,940 


1,102 
1,488 


000 
000 


5,880, 
5,960 
5,972 

1,630,126 
1,530,414 
1,537,155 

561,800 

487,200 
452,148; 

53,512 
45, 127 

4,443 
5,558; 

29,224 
37,472 
14,078, 

17,733 
16,045 

55,597 
52,505 

66,396 
61,409 

58 

13,438, 
12,308; 

565 
475 

20,193 
29,388; 

350 
249 

173,632 
163,117 
213,685 

25,490, 
22,630 


000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 
375 
317 

000 
000 
000 


840 
377 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 
080 
000 

500 
400 

000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 

000 

000 
000 

000 
000 

000 
400 

200 
900 

200 
300 

000 
000 

100 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 
000 


Farm  value  Dec  1. 


Per 

unit. 


Centt. 
$15  25 
$13. 49 

$7.91 

19.28 
16.54 
10.70 

27.9 
24  0 
11.5 

27.6 
27.7 
12.0 

$65.01 
$68.84 
$28.33 

$19.77 
$12.84 

$10.00 
$7.39 
$5.76 


*23.0 
M6.6 


05.9 
69.5 


$5.28 
$6.50 

172.4 
174.3 

150.4 
161.9 

$231.45 
$292.75 

121.1 
167.0 

$26.22 
$33.80 

19.6 
33.3 

$10.84 
$10.24 

132.5 

121.5 

74.3 

$3.80 
$3.65 


Total 


DoDort. 
219,185,000 
204,086,000 
146,940,000 

1,743,402,000 
1,627,853,000 
1,020,823,000 

374,318,000 
300,449,000 
118,782,000 

1,016,207,000 

1,566,198,000 

796,511,000 

347,004,000 
346,954,000 
168,261,000 

21,786,000 
19,107,000 

58,006,000 

44,102,000 
34,378,000 


12,(174,000 
7,490,000 


28,035,000 
26,065,000 


>  Trees  tapped. 


93,639,000 
104,350,000 

05,820,000 
91,490,000 

99.848,000 
90,433,000 

13,508,000 
16,804,000 

16,268,000 
20,554,000 

14.818,000 
16,065,000 

3,068,000 
9,796,000 

3,704,000 
2,550,000 

220,000,000 
198,220,000 
158,853,000 

99,156,000 
82,000,000 


«  Per  tree. 


•Hay  15. 


Miscellaneous  AgricuUural  StaiisHcs 
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Tablb  256. — Crop  gummary  1918, 1917,  and  average  1912-1916 — Continued. 


Crop. 


Peaches: 

1918 

1917 

Ayeraee  1913-1916. 
Pears: 

1918 

1917 

Averase  1919-1916. 
Oranges  (2  States): 

1918 

1917 


Total: 

1918. 
1917. 


Acreage. 


356,859,962 
346,045,441 


Production. 


Per 
aora. 


TotaL 


39,149.000 
45,  0q6|090 
4tf,d52,000 

10,342,000 
13,281.006 
11,425,000 

19,587,000 
10,593,000 


Farm  yalue  Dec.  1. 


Per 
unit. 


CtnU. 
165.6 
135.9 
161.8 

137.3 

115.8 

86.6 

473.3 
260.1 


Total. 


DoUart. 
64,831,000 
61,245,000 
50,431,000 

14,200,000 

15,379,000 

9,899,600 

92,723,000 
27,556,000 


12,562,624,000 
11,961,156,000 


STATES  LEADING  IN  STAPLE  CROPS. 
Table  257. — Production  of  staple  crops  in  leading  States,  millions  of  bushels,  1916-1918, 


Orop. 


Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Rice 

Buckwheat 

Kafirs  (sorghum  grains). 

Potatoes ; 

Sweet  potatoes 

Flaxseed 

Beans  (dry) 

Apples  (ooBBflrolAO.V.!! 
Peaches. 


Hay(aU)... 
Broom  com. 
Sugar  beets. 


Cotton. 


Tobacco. 


1918 


Mmion 
buiheU. 

Iowa 376 

Kansas 102 

Iowa 230 

Minnesota 43 

North  Dakota 20 

Louisiana 18 

Pennsylvania 6 

Texas 24 

New  York 85 

Alabama 15 

North  Dakota. 7 

California 9 

Alabama 17 

New  York 21 

California 12 

Thotuand 
tons. 

New  York 5,425 

Texas 19 

Colorado 1,444 

Tlumsand 
bcUcs. 
Texas 2,580 

Mimon 

pounds. 

Kentucky 428 


1917 


JiOUon 
butheU. 

Illinois 418 

North  Dakota. 56 

Iowa 254 

California 39 

North  Dakota. 10 

Louisiana 16 

New  York 6 

Oklahoma 22 

New  York 38 

Alabama. 14 

North  Dakota 4 

California 8 

Alabama 14 

Washington 15 

California 14 

Thousand 
tons. 

New  York 6,4n 

Oklahoma 26 

Colorado 1,858 

TJumsand 
bales. 
Texas 3,125 

MnUnn 

pounds. 

Kentucky 441 


1916 


mmon 

bushels. 

Iowa 367 

Kansas 98 

Iowa 189 

California 33 

Wisconsin 6 

Louisiana 20 

Pennsylvania 4 

Texas 26 

Maine 26 

North  Carolina 9 

North  Dakota 8 

California 6 

Texas 9 

New  York 21 

California 12 

Thousand 
tons. 

New  York 7,151 

Oklahoma 22 

Colorado 2,018 

Thousand 
bales. 
Texas 3,725 

MUHon 

pounds. 

Kentucky 436 
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CROP  VALUE  COMPARISONS. 

Tavle258.— Valus  of  13  crops  and  hypothelieal  value  of  all  cropt,  wiA  rani,  laoS-ltll. 

(The  following  tabulation  gives  the  Mlimflled  total  value  ol  13  crops— com,  wheat,  oatj,  hariri,  (j?.  hi* 
vheat,  flaiaeed,  rice,  potBtoea,  swoet  PotBtocs,  tame  hhy,  tobacco,  and  lint  catlaa— In  tha  Unilrd  .-i« 
by  States.  In  ISIE,  IS  IT.  1812-1  BIS,  and  IflOH;  the  value  of  all  crops  In  IDOB  (Ecnsus):  and  U»  hnotouit 
value  ol  all  cropa  tn  other  yean,  based  upon  ratio  oltbe  IScroMto  all  ctiwa  In  oonua  nei:  tbotalrf 
Btales.  The  sliidit  diaerenoea  In  the  total  value  ol  crops  In  the  DnilHl  dlatee  betwim  TablH»Hd 
2911  are  due  lodlnereut  methods  of  estlmatlnn.  In  Table  35g  a  more  detailed  mMbod  li  oMfea 
19  practicable  In  Table  isg,  vhereeacli  atate  lastaomiHparBUly.J 
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VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 
Tablb  259. — Estimated  value  of  farm  products,  1879-1918,  based  on  prices  at  the  farm. 


y«ar. 


Total,  gross 

(to  be  read  as 

index 

xiiimbera). 


1879  (eciuus). 
1889  (eeyinu). 

1897 

1806 
i899'0iiuluB)\ 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


8i,git,6p,9er 

3,961,000,000 
4,339,000,000 
4Jir,089,975 


5,010.000 
5,302,000 
5,505,000 
5,887,000 
6,122,000; 


1905 6,274,000 

1906 1  6,764,000 

7,488,000 
7,891,000 
8,668,181 


1907. 

1908 

1900  (ceTUUS). 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


9,037,000 
8,819,000 
9,343,000; 
9,850,000 
0,805, 000; 


1915 10,775,000 

1916 i  13,406,000 

1917 19,331,000; 

1918  (prellmiiiary) ,  21,386,000^ 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
£95 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 


Crops. 


Value. 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total. 


$2,519,000,000 
2,760,000,000 
g,998,704,41f 

3,192,000,000 
3,385,000,000 
3,578,000,000 
3,772,000,000 
3,082,000,000 

4,013,000,000 
4,263,000,000 
4,761,000,000 
5,008,000,000 
5,487,181,ttS 

5,486,000,000 
5,562,000,000 
5,842,000,000 
6,133,000,000 
6,112,000,000 

6,907,000,000 

0,054,000,000 

13,479,000,000 

14,222,000,000 


63.6 
63.6 
65,6 

63.7 
63.8 
64.0 
64.1 
65.0 

64.0 
63.0 
63.6 
64.6 
64-1 

6a7 
63.1 
62.5 
62.3 
61.8 

64.1 
67.5 
69.7 
66.5 


Animals  and  animal 
products. 


Value. 


$1,442,000,000 
1,570,000,000 
1,718,000,000 

1,818,000,000 
1,017,000,000 
2,016,000.000 
2,116,000,000 
2,140,000,000 

2,261,000,000 
2,501,000,000 
2,727,000,000 
2,792,000,000 

8,on,ooo,ooo 

3,551,000,000 
3,257,000,000 
3,501,000,000 
3,717,000,000 
3,783,000,000 

3,868,000,000 
4,352,000,000 
5,852,000,000 
7,164,000,000 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
totaL 


36.4 
36.4 
38.4 

36.3 
36.2 
36.0 
35.0 
35.0 

36.0 
37.0 
36.4 
35.4 
56,9 

30l3 
36.0 
37.5 
87.7 
38.2 

35.0 
32.5 
3a3 
33.6 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Table  260. — Production  and  export  trade  of  the  world  in  important  crops,  average, 

1909-191S,  in  millions,  000,000  omiued. 

[Snbstantially  the  total  production  and  exports  for  the  world.  However,  China's  probably  large  cotton 
production,  also  some  minor  items  of  production  and  exports  for  other  countries,  are  omitted  owing  to 
lack  of  trustworthy  information.    One  short  ton=2,000  pounds.] 


Crop. 


Wheat bushels. . 

Com do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Rye do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Rice do 

Cotton 505-pound  bales. . 

Su^ar short  tons. . 


Production. 


World. 


3,726 

3,807 

4,324 

1,468 

1,788 

6,471 

2,712 

110,780 

21.1 

18.7 


United 
States 

produc- 
tion. 


Percent, 
18 
71 
26 
12 

2 

6 
37 

0.6 
62 

5 


World. 


Exports. 


745 

271 

1234 

&300 

U08 

»   75 

020 

12,721 

14.0 

7.5 


Contrib. 

uted  by 
Initcd 
States. 


Percent, 
13 
17 

»6 

^8 

^0.8 

»2 
41 
0.1 
64 
0.5 


World 
crop  ex- 
ported. 


Percent, 
20 
7 
»5 
120 
»6 
»1 
34 
U 
66 
40 


United 
States 
crop  ex- 
ported. 


Percent, 
15 

2 
»1 
M 
»2 
iO.5 
38 

2 


» Three-year  average,  1911-1913. 
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FOREIGN  TRAJ)E  IN  FOODSTUFFS. 

Table  261. — Valuet  of  exports  and  imports  of  foodstuffs,  in  mUlions  of  dollars^  1912- 

1918. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

ins 

ms 

Exports  of  foodstuffs: 

In  crude  condition,  and  food  animals 

Partly  or  whoU y  manufa^'tured  ........... 

548 
1,406 

£09 
807 

421 
648 

462 

651 

275 
399 

170 
325 

m 

Total 

1,0M 

1,316 

1,069 

1,013 

684 

496 

%o 

• 

Imports  of  foodstuffs: 

In  crude  condition,  and  food  animals 

Partly  or  wholly  manufactun'-d 

846 
397 

886 
851 

260 
339 

243 
273 

235 
256 

221 
198 

w 

Total 

743 

737 

599 

516 

491 

419 

M 

Net  exports 

1,2U 

579 

470 

• 

497 

93 

76 

1 

CORN. 
Table  262. — Whiter  yellow,  and  mixed  com;  percentage  of  each  in  crops  of  1917  and  191i. 


state. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvsoiia 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

Vir^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

0«orda 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tonneasee 

Alabama 

Mississip^ 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyemlng 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 

United  Siates. 


White. 


1918     1917 


P.ct. 

25 

0 

6 

13 

86 

17 
23 
13 
20 
35 

50 
72 
39 
72 
70 

81 
80 
24 
31 
38 

24 
25 
29 
27 
38 

39 
28 
39 
45 
64 

72 
72 
73 
49 
45 

44 

63 
22 
16 
31 

38 
28 
54 
60 

39 
43 
24 
61 


41.2 


P.ct. 
0 
19 
25 
10 
70 

21 
25 
15 
20 
35 

39 
67 
87 
72 

78 

89 
82 
21 
30 
37 

26 
31 
29 
28 
37 

32 
34 

38 
44 

66 

72 
73 
72 
46 
41 

38 
63 
26 
29 
38 

38 
53 
56 
92 

40 
32 
30 
60 


41.0 


Yellow. 


1918 


P.et. 
75 
100 
87 
69 
10 

63 
65 
56 
69 
65 

44 
18 
44 
11 

18 

19 
8 
62 
63 
60 

67 
59 
49 

59 

48 

32 
54 
40 
34 
22 

13 
11 
13 
30 
28 

24 
29 
39 
39 
88 

36 
67 
34 
30 

50 
42 

68 
SO 


42.7 


1917 


p.cr. 

100 
86 
76 
83 
29 

69 
69 
47 
62 
64 

59 
22 
62 
11 
14 

9 

8 

64 

57 

61 

68 
45 
64 
66 
47 

27 
62 
43 
33 
22 

14 
11 
12 
28 
32 

39 
19 
36 
17 
34 

30 
40 
84 

8 

40 
65 
60 
86 


42.1 


Mixed. 


1918 


P.et, 
0 
9 

7 
27 

4 

99 
12 
81 
20 
10 

6 
10 
17 
17 
12 

9 
12 
14 
16 
12 

19 
25 
22 
14 
14 

29 
18 
21 
21 
14 

15 
17 
14 
21 
27 

32 
17 
48 
45 
31 

26 

6 

12 

10 

11 

15 

8 

9 


16.1 


1917 


P.cr. 

9 
4 
0 
7 
10 

19 
16 
38 
18 
11 

11 
11 
11 
17 

8 

11 

10 

15- 

13 

12 

16 
24 
17 
16 
16 

41 
14 
19 
23 
12 

14 
16 
16 
26 
27 

32 
18 
88 
64 
28 

32 

7 
11 


20 
13 
20 

4 


16.0 


BuahelSy  1918  (900  omlttad). 


White. 


804 
9 
102 
270 
492 

476 

6,790 

1,487 

12,480 

2,650 

12,905 
49,390 
9,«72 
49,343 
26,776 

65,769 
11,264 
31,968 
62,592 
133,561 

11,502 
17,384 
31,900 
101,419 
50,867 

8,566 
30,283 
48,004 
19,585 
59,904 

69,480 
48,734 
48,399 
14,504 
31,050 

19,735 

22,113 

463 

160 

3,431 

1,616 


859 

70S 

S27 

1,816 


1,066^399 


YeUow.     Mixed. 


911 

1,30) 

1,488 

1,248 

57 

1,764 
19.188 

87^440 
4,007 

19, 5M 

19,980 

19,912 

7,980 

6^885 

6,885 

1,126 

83,684 

89,8a 

176,735 

27,581 
34,770 
63,900 
221,618 
64,351 

2,943 
58,421 
49,814 
14.798 
90.592 

16,920 
7,445 
8,619 
8,880 

19,330 

6.850 

7,090 

690 

390 

4.395 

1,590 


19 

460 
686 
938 
893 


e 

9 


731 

L4a 

«.«■ 

4.8M 
10. 90 

4.a9 

^m 

IT.  19 
<2.C« 

4.E7 

91. 3M 

aa»c 

1S.7« 

K9S 


i,UB.19B        «1X 
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STANDARDS  FOB  SHELLED  CORN. 

(Tabulated  and  abridged  description  of  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States  for  shelled  com 
under  the  Ignited  Btates  Oram  Standards  Act.  as  established  and  promulgated  by  the  SecTotary  of 
Af^culture  April  13,  1918,  effective  July  15,  1918.  (Ck>mpUed  from  Service  and  Regulatory  Announce- 
ments (Markets),  No.  33,  "Official  Grain  SUndards  of  the  United  Stotes  for  SheUed  Com.")) 

CLASSES  or  SHELLED  CORN. 

Shelled  com  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

^^^liU  com.— This  class  shall  consist  of  com  of  which  at  least  96  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  kernels  are 
white.  A  slight  tinge  of  light  straw  color  or  of  pink  on  kernels  of  com  otherwise  white  shall  not  affect  their 
classification  as  white  com. 

Yellow  com.— This  class  shall  consist  of  com  of  which  at  least  95  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  kernels  are 
yellow.  A  slight  tinge  of  red  on  kernels  of  con  otherwise  yellow  shall  not  imect  their  classification  as 
yellow  com. 

Miud  com.— This  class  shall  consist  of  com  of  various  colors  not  coming  within  the  limits  ftir  color  as 
provided  in  the  definitions  of  white  com  and  yellow  com.  Whlte^^pped  yellow  kernels  shall  be  classified 
as  mixed  com. 

Table  263. — Standards  for  grades  of  shelled  com. 
[The  numbered  footnotes  below  must  bo  read  in  connection  with  the  tabulation.] 


Minhnnm 
test  weight 
perbu^el. 

Maximum  limits  o(— 

Qrado  No. 

Moisture. 

Forden 
material 

and 
cracked 

com. 

IHunaged  kernels. 

Total. 

Heat, 
damage. 

1 

Pounds. 
55 
53 
51 
49 
47 
44 

Percent. 
14.0 
15. 5 
17.5 
19.5 
21.5 
23.0 

Percent. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Percent. 
2 
4 
6 
8 
10 
15 

Percent. 
0.0 

2 

0.1 

8 

O.S 

4 

0.5 

A 

1.0 

0 

3.0 

Sample.^ 

t  Bavflb  GRAiys.— Shall  bo  white  com,  or  yellow  com.  or  mixed  com,  respoctlvelr,  which  does  not 
come  within  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  grades  from  No.  1  to  No.  6,  inclusive,  or  which  has  any  com- 
mercially objectionable  foreign  odor,  or  b  heating,  hot,  infested  with  live  weevils  or  other  insects  injurious 
to  stored  grain,  or  is  otherwise  of  distinctly  low  Quality. 

(1 )  The  com  in  grades  Nos.  1  to  5,  inclusive,  shall  be  cool  and  sweet. 

The  com  in  grade  No.  6  shall  be  cool,  but  may  be  musty  or  sour. 

PErannoN  or  terms. 

The  following  definitions  of  terms  are  for  the  purposes  of  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States 
for  shelled  com  (maize): 

Cbrn.— Com  shall  be  shelled  com  of  the  flint  or  dent  varieties. 

BqM*  0/  determinations. —Each  determination  of  color,  damage,  and  heat  damage  shall  be  upon  the  basis 
of  the  grain  after  the  removal  of  foreign  material  and  cracked  com  as  provided  In  the  section  defining  f(H«ign 
material  and  cracked  com.  All  other  determinations  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  grain  including  such 
foreign  matoial  and  cracked  com. 

Prrcmia^w.— Percentages,  except  in  the  case  of  moisture,  shall  be  percentages  ascertained  bv  weight. 

Prrcrntage  of  moMurr.— Percentage  of  moisture  in  com  shall  be  that  ascertained  by  the  moisture  tester 
and  tho  method  of  use  thereof  descnbed  in  Circular  No.  72,  and  supplement  thereto,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  or  ascertained  by  any  device  and  method 
giving  equivalent  results. 

Test  weiffht  per  6iM*<f .— Test  wel^t  per  bushel  shall  be  the  weight  per  Winchester  bushel  as  determined 
by  the  testing  apparatus  and  the  method  of  use  thrroof  described  in  Rtilletin  No.  472,  dated  October  30, 
1916,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  as  determined  by  any  device  and  method 
giving  equivalent  results. 

Foreign  material  and  craclced  com.— Foreign  material  and  cracked  com  shall  be  kernels  and  pieces  of 
kernels  of  com,  and  all  matter  other  than  com.  which  will  pass  through  a  metal  sieve  perforated  with 
round  boles  fourteen  sixty-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  all  matter  other  than  com  remaining  on  such 
sieve  after  screening. 

neat'damaged  fcrmrlt.— Heat-danuured  kernels  shall  be  kernels  and  pieces  of  kernels  of  com  which  hava 
been  distinctly  discolored  by  external  beat  or  as  a  result  of  beating  caused  by  fermentation. 

SEED  CORN. 


In  May  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  asked  its  county  reporters  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  the  com 
farmers  who  tested  their  seed  ccun  thL<«  year  and  in  a  usual  3  ear.  the  percentage  germination  of  the  seed 
this  year  and  a  usual  year,  and  probable  amount  of  replanting  this  year  and  a  usual  year. 

For  the  entire  I'nited  States  the  reports  ns  received  indicate  that  54  per  cent  of  com  growers  tested  their 
seed  this  year,  whereas  usually  26  per  cent  test  their  com.  The  germination  was  80  ner  cent  this  year 
and  90  per  cent  the  usual.  The  necessary  replanting  is  18  per  cent  this  year,  compared  with  10  per  cent 
the  usual.  About  7  per  cent  more  seed  is  used  to  the  acre  than  usual.  Estimates  for  important  com  States 
are  civen  below: 


08911*— YBK  191S- 


47 
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Table  264. — Per  cent  of  growers  who  test  their  seed^  per  cent  germinating,  and  j>er 

of  replanting,  1918  and  usual. 


State. 

Per  cent  of  com 
growers  who  test 
their  seed. 

Per  cent  of  seed 
germinating. 

Per  cent  of  r«* 
planting. 

1918- 

Usual. 

1918 

Usual. 

1918         Vsosl 

New  York 

75 
48 
59 
20 
18 
37 
59 
14 
10 
9 
78 
80 
85 
78 
92 
91 
86 
55 
78 
92 
78 
63 
50 
15 
10 
10 
21 
20 
29 
16 

32 

23 

26 

6 

10 

8 

25 

7 

9 

6 

25 

29 

37 

42 

64 

67 

58 

18 

68 

50 

33 

24 

10 

7 

7 

7 

5 

13 

19 

17 

56 
82 
64 
90 
80 
80 
58 
89 
91 
91 
64 
75 
80 
70 
84 
79 
82 
79 
70 

n 

75 
81 
63 
79 
90 
91 
87 
88 
89 
89 

92 
90 
81 
95 
91 
90 
90 
91 
90 
92 
92 
92 
92 
88 
92 
92 
92 
92 
89 
90 
80 
93 
90 
92 
88 
86 
87 
91 
86 
88 

10 
19 
23 
00 
23 
29 
43 
28 
12 

9 
27 
29 
21 
20 
12 

9 
10 
33 

0 
14 
11 
16 
35 
33 
12 
13 
12 

7 
11 
16 

% 

New  Jersey 

3 

Pennsylvania 

s 

Delaware 

0 

Marvland 

17 

Vir^nia 

9 

West  Virginia 

H 

North  Carolina 

a 

Bouth  Carolina 

u 

Georgia 

1 

Ohio 

1 

Indiana '. 

ts 

Illinois .' 

Q 

Biichigan 

11 

Wisconsin 

f 

Minnesota 

s 

Iowa 

s 

Missouri 

9 

North  T>akot  a 

4 

South  Dakota 

S 

Nebraska 

1 

Kan.sas. , 

t 

Kentucky 

11 

Tennessee 

11 

Alal>aniA 

14 

MissiasiPPi  •........,.,  ^ r . , . ,  , 

u 

Liouisiana .  ^ ,  -  ^ - -  ^ -  - ,  r . , 

14 

Texas 

7 

Oklahoma 

1 

Arkan.sas. . .  - 

II 

54 

26 

80 

90 

17.7 

11-4 

% 

MONTHLY   MARKETINGS. 


Table  265. — Com:  Monthly  vuxrlcelings  hy  farmers,  191S-1918. 


Month. 

Estimated   amount   sold   monthly  by 
farmers  of  United  States  (millions  of 
bushels). 

Per  cent  of  year 

'ssaleo. 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1913-14 

27 
16 
21 
37 
85 
102 
51 
34 
30 
21 
29 
22 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1914-15 

19U-U 

July 

34 
20 
22 
24 

50 
78 
91 
Iftl 
RS 
45 
30 
37 

30 
34 
28 
25 
(>7 
60 
73 
43 
34 
26 
31 
29 

31 
33 
35 
33 
67 
88 
04 
68 
39 
35 
35 
32 

19 
34 
23 
23 
71 
82 
96 
38 
22 
27 
21 
29 

5.3 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

8.8 

12.2 

14.2 

16.1 

13.7 

7.1 

5.6 

5.8 

a2 

7.1 

5.9 

5.3 

14.0 

12.5 

15.1 

9.0 

7.0 

5.4 

6.5 

6.0 

5.6 
6.9 
6.4 
6.0 

la  4 

15.9 
11.7 
12.4 
7.1 
6.4 
&3 
5.9 

3.9 

7.1 

4.7 

4.7 

14.7 

16.8 

19.  S 

7.8 

4.6 

6.6 

4.4 

&.9 

1^ 

AUBU-St 

l\ 

1*  "IS"-  ••• 

ScDtoniiKT 

ii 

October  

:• 

NovemlxT 

n  • 

l)eccml>er 

3)  4 

January 

UT 

Fcbruiirv 

:  1 

March 

i: 

April 

i  4 

Mav 

&: 

juiic 

ii 

SoaNon 

("40 

4.S0 

5o0 

•       4H5 

475 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

IOOlO 

liAl 
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HOW  THE  CORK  CROP  18  HABYESTBD. 

The  com  crop  is  the  most  important  and  widely  grown  crop  of  the  United  States,  but  the  method  of 
harvesting  it  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  1913  the  county  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  were  aslced  to  estimate,  on  schedules  provided,  what  percentage  of  the  crop  of  their  county  b 
harvested  or  handled  in  the  manner  indicated  in  tne  table  below.  The  replies,  averaged  by  States,  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  broadly  the  practice. in  each  State;  some,  although  no  important,  change  haa 
probably  occurred  since  this  information  was  gathered. 

Table  266. — Percentages  of  com  crop  harvested  hy  the  different  methods^  hy  States. 


Percent  of 

com  area 

cut— 

Percentage   of  matured 
grain  gathered  by— 

Of  com 

stalks  left 

standing, 

percentage 

stalks— 

• 

> 

State. 

1 

o 

P.C. 

35 

65 

74 

68 

37 

55 

49 

9 

20 

10 

7 

8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

9 

28 

36 

11 

6 

10 

10 

6 

4 

14 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 
5 
6 
5 

1 

O 
P.C. 

15 

6 

5 

10 

8 

3 

9 

6 

5 

2 

7 

7 

4 

8 

5 

5 

6 

5 

15 

10 

13 

18 

20 

10 

22 

50 

10 

12 

16 

14 

6 

7 

5 

7 

4 

10 

60 
47 
35 
22 
6 

09 

:4 

P.C. 

50 
29 
21 
32 
55 
42 
42 
85 
76 
88 
86 
85 
89 
90 
93 
93 
92 
85 
75 
81 
59 
46 
69 
81 
68 
40 
84 
84 
70 
80 
89 
91 
92 
91 
91 
84 
85 
40 
50 
55 
75 
89 
100 
85 
65 
45 
52 
79 

81.0 

1 

a 

OQ 
P.C. 

1 

P.C. 

P 

^1 

P.C. 

100 
93 
64 
30 

7 
12 
66 

2 
14 

H 

CO  " 
P.C. 

1 

O 
P.C. 

J 

P.C. 

• 

1 

P.C. 

1 
1 

Ai 

P.C. 

1 

> 

MafnA 

P.C. 

3.0 

New  Hampshire 

•  •  •        • 

11 

3 
19 
..... 

2 

'*29' 
17 

5 
83 
92 
94 
90 

9 
36 
55 

2 

8 
35 
70 
36 
19 
47 
44 
46 
29 
70 
92 
96 
92 
88 
65 
89 
23 
34 
63 
51 
70 

4 

7 

11 

59 

90 

55 

45 

93 

80 

90 

52 

63 

84 

7 

4 

3 

2 

70 

45 

28 

66 

50 

32 

10 

40 

17 

32 

19 

31 

58 

19 

4 

1 

1 

1*0 
8 
44 
22 
14 
24 
15 
33 

■50 

60 

3.0 

Vermont..' 

25 

3.0 

lfa<»AchiisAtts 

15 

76 

10 

Rhodn  Island , 

3.6 

Connecticut 

14 

100 

100 

62 

61 

'*48" 
39 

3.2 

New  York 

4.0 

New  Jersey 

"'i' 

1 
3 
10 
8 
1 
5 

"'5' 

1 

5 

3 

5 

U 

12 

10 

11 

17 

4 

21 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

9 

PnnnsylvaniA 

2.4 

Delaware 

1.0 

Majyland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

9 

17 

5 

9 

3 

2 

2 

18 

11 

11 

24 

30 

15 

8 

9 

39 

13 

13 

8 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

5 

10 

2 

33 

40 

17 

17 

8 

63 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
6 
2 
4 
8 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
1 

25 
12 
21 
13 
29 
19 
16 
11 

7 
14 

3 

6 

16 

1 

1 

4 

7 

11 

20 

16 

21 

25 

13 

7 

27 

45 
31 
66 
12 
20 
26 
40 
63 
68 
56 
66 
66 
66 
79 
61 
94 
56 
63 
70 
55 
40 
44 
30 
45 
46 
67 
52 

100 
95 
74 
85 
30 

100 
90 
65 
28 
20 
38 

30 
57 
23 
75 
51 
55 
44 
26 
25 
30 
31 
35 
28 
16 
23 
6 
43 
33 
23 
34 
40 
40 
49 
30 
42 
26 
21 

'"'5' 
19 
14 
30 

1.6 
1.5 
2.0 

North  Carolina 

1.3 

Sonth  Cftmlinil 

1.0 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

1.4 
1.3 
2.4 
2.6 

nUnois 

3.2 

Kichigan 

Wisooasin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
2.9 

Miff^niiii . .   

2.9 

North  Dakota 

2.6 

South  Dakota 

2.0 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

2.0 
3.2 
2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.6 

T^uisiana . .          .      ,          

2.0 

Texas 

1.6 

Oklahoma 

1.6 

Arkan^ns 

1.5 

Montana ^ 

2.5 

Wyoming • 

3 

10 

3 

6 

2 
3 
3 
7 

2 
3 
5 

..... 

1 
40 

3.0 

CoIoradoT 

2.6 

New  Mexico 

3.0 

Arizona 

Nevada 

15 
15 
22 
26 
14 

10.9 

100 

7 

19 

4 

2 

2.6 

10 
30 
44 
80 
24 

Tdaho 

20 

33 

22 

7 

8.1 

34 
28 
49 
54 

57.7 

28 

16 

9 

38 

24.9 

8 
36 
14 

6 

9.1 

23 

1 
24 

5.7 

5 
28 

**38' 

Washtncrton 

California 

United  States 

11.8 

54.7 

33.6 

2.2 
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USES  MADE   OF  CORN  CROP. 

[Note. — The  following  article  Is  copied  from  the  Crop  Beporter  of  January,  1913,  becaose  many  Inquiries 
are  being  made  as  to  the  u^s  made  of  the  com  crop.  Although  the  estimates  were  made  about  six  yeartf 
teo,  the  proportions  have  not  changed  materially  since  then.  The  average  yearly  production  of  com  in 
the  past  five  years  was  2,764,000,000  bushels,  which  is  but  slightly  larger  tnan  ine  figure  to  which  the 
percentages  are  applied  in  the  article  below.  The  average  exports  in  the  past  five  yeata  are  almost  the 
same  as  ^ven  in  the  article.] 

The  com  crop  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  sinele  crop  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is  distinctly  an 
American  crop,  about  75  jter  cent  of  the  '<  world"  yearly  production  of  approximately  three  and  a  half 
billion  bushels  being  grown  in  the  United  States,  what  becomes  of  this  vast  q  uantity  of  com  is  frequently 
asked.  Answers  to  inquiries  sent  to  crop  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esumates  of  the  unitod 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  permit  some  interesting  deductions  to  be  m^le  upon  this  subject. 

The  average  annual  production  of  com  in  the  United  states  in  the  last  few  years  (not  including  the 
bumper  crop  of  1912)  was  about  2,700,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  it  is  estimated  that  about  26  per  cent,  or 
702,000,000  bushels,  were  marketed.  8  per  cent  (216,000,000  bushels}  remaining  in  the  near-by  towns,  11  per 
cent  (297,000,000  bushels)  going  to  distant  towns  or  for  exix>rt,  and  7  per  cent  (189,000,000  bushels)  going  to 
distant  tarms. 

« 

Table  267. — Estimated  disposition  of  the  com  crop  as  used  in  towns. 


Use. 


Used  in  flour  and  erist  mills  (census) 

Used  in  the  manumcture  of  glucose  and  starch 
Used  in  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors,  1910.. 

Used  in  manufacture  of  malt  liquors. 

Used  for  feed  in  towns 

Exported 

Bamnoe  indefinite 

Total 


Bushels. 


245,000,000 
40,000,000 
21,000,000 
14,000,000 

120,000,000 
45,000,000 
28,000,000 


613,000,000 


Percent 

of  total 

crop. 


9.1 
1.6 
.8 
.5 
4.4 
1.7 
1.0 


19.0 


Of  the  quantity  exported,  less  than  2,000,000  bushels  were  in  tae  form  of  meal. 

Of  the  245,000,000  bushels  used  in  flour  and  grist  mills,  a  portion  returns  to  the  form  for  cooflamptlon. 
This  quantity  may  be  estimated  at  about  125l00O,00O  bushels.  If  we  include  this  quantity,  125.000,000 
busheb,  with  the  farm  consumption,  the  total  farm  consumption  would  be  about  2,312,000,000  buabels,  or 
86.6  ner  cent  of  the  total  crop. 

Of  the  total  "farm"  consumption.  It  Is  estimated  that  horses  and  mules  consumed  31.5  per  cent,  swine 
81.3  per  cent,  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  11  per  cent,  milch  cows  10  per  cent,  jpoultry  4.2  per  cent,  human 
beiUEs  4  per  cent,  sheep  2.6  per  cent,  seed  1  per  cent,  balance  (for  other  or  doubtful  purposes)  4.4  per  cent. 
Applying  these  percentages  to  the  2,312,000,000  bushels,  the  estimated  total  farm  consumption  of  recent 
years  gives  the  following  totals  and  percentages  of  the  entire  crop: 

Table  268. — Estimated  disposition  of  the  com  crop  as  used  on  farms. 


Use. 


H  orses  and  mules 

Swine 

(}attle  (other  than  milch) 

Milch  cows , 

Poultry 

Human  beings 

Sheep 

Seed 

Other,  or  doubtful ...... 

TotaL 


Percent 

Bushels. 

of  entire 

crop. 

728,000,000 

27.0 

724,000,000 

26.8 

254,000,000 

9.4 

231,000,000 

8.6 

97,000,000 

8.6 

92,000,000 

8.4 

60,000,000 

X2 

23,000,000 

.8 

103,000,000 

S.8 

2,312,000,000 

85.6 

The  proportion  of  the  crop  utilized  for  different  purposes  varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  crop.  For  instance,  when  the  crop  is  large  a  relatively  larger  proportion  is  consumed  by  meat^ pro- 
ducing animals,  the  proportion  used  by  swine  increasing  more  than  that  used  by  horses  because  the  number 
of  horses  is  more  uniform  from  year  to  year  than  the  number  of  swine.  Tho  estimated  production  in  1912 
is  large,  3,124,000.000  bushels— 424,000,0%  bushels  more  than  the  2,700,000,000  to  which  the  peroentagee 
above  are  applied.  Hence,  of  this  yeor'a  crop  a  larger  percentage  than  given  above  will  probably  be  coo- 
smned  by  meat-producing  animals. 
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8IL08  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

About  400,000  silos  are  believed  to  be  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  oapadtv  of  about  31,000,000  tons, 
an  average  of  nearly  78  tons  per  silo.  About  10  tons  of  silage  can  be  obtained  m>m  one  acre.  No  census 
has  ever  Doen  made  of  the  number  of  silos,  therefore  the  CTop  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
have  made  estimates  for  their  respective  localities.  Silos  are  on  about  6  per  cept  of  the  (arms  of  the  United 
States;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  North  and  £ast.  Their  number  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Ohio  assessors'  returns  indica^  11,380  silos  in  that  State  in  1013,  15,068  in  1914,  and  about  19,633 
in  1915.  Indiana  assessors'  reports  indicate  20,306  in  March,  1915,  and  25,631  in  1916.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  silos  is  increasing  in  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  or  more  a  year. 

Table  269. — Estimated  number  and  capacity  of  silos  in  important  States, 


State. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kftnffftff 

Kentucky 

New  England 

All  other 

United  States 


Number 
of  silos. 


55,000 
24,000 
25,000 
27,000 
30,000 
33,000 
65,000 
15,000 
16,000 
13,000 
11,000 
10,000 
85,000 
65,000 


404,000 


Average 


Tom. 

.  75 
66 
67 
70 
79 
70 
87 
95 

105 
90 

106 
80 
67 
77 


78 


Total 
capacity. 


Ton*. 
4,125.000 
1,560,000 
1,  €75,060 
1,890,000 
2,370,000 
2,310,000 
4,785,000 
1,425,000 
1,680,000 
1,170,000 
1,166,000 
800,000 
3,345,000 
4,235,000 


31,536,000 
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POP  CORN. 
Table  271. — Pop  com:  Farm  price^  cents  per  bushel^  15th  of  months  1912-1918. 


Pate. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

Jan.  15 

301.9 
325.0 
593.0 
556.0 

198.0 
219.0 
267.5 
299.4 

169.3 
163.6 
181.7 
192.0 

164.7 
177.7 
140.3 
156.2 

172.3 
173.1 
159.0 
16a  5 

147.0 
163.5 
169.3 
165.9 

Feb.  15 

Nov.  15 

141.0 

Dec.  15 

157.0 

WHEAT. 

WHERE   THE   WHEAT  18   HELD. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Tnlted  States  is  harvested  within  a  comparatively  Fhort  period,  but  is  consumed 
or  disposed  of,  more  or  loss  Rradually  thiouKhout  the  year.  There  is,  therefore,  a  large  surplus  above 
immediate  needs  soon  after  harvest,  which  is  drawn  upon  as  the  year  advances.  It  is  of  some  interest 
to  know  in  whose  possession  the  surplus  stocks  are  normallv  held  from  month  to  month;  that  is.  what 
proportion  is  held  by  producers  and  what  by  dealers,  and,  of  that  held  by  dealers,  what  portion  is  '^visible" 
and  what  portion  is  "invisible.''  The  followini;  tabulation  is  based  upon  the  averajees  for  the  five  3  ears 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  viz,  1909-10  to  1913-14.  The  beginning  of  the  wheat  crop  season  in  the 
UnifHl  States  is  generally  regarded  as  July  1.  For  the  purpose  of  simplicity  it  is  assumed  that  the  .season's 
crop  is  in  the  farmers'  hands  on  that  date.  Even  though  the  entire  crop  is  not  harvested  by  that  date, 
the  crop  is  potentially  in  the  farmers'  possession,  except  the  small  portion  which  is  marketed  before 
July  1.  The  figures  given  In  the  table  as  stocks  on  farms  refer  to  marketable  wheat;  that  is,  they  do  not 
include  that  held  back  on  farms  (mostly)  for  sfed,  which  amounts  for  the  period  considered  to  about  75 
million  bashelsi,  of  which  about  50  millions  were  for  winter  seeding  and  25  for  spring. 

Table  272. — Estimated  stocks  of  marketable  wheat  on  farms  (seed  wheat  excluded)  and  in 
dealers^  hands  on  the  first  of  each  months  averages  for  the  five-year  period  1909-10  to 
191S-14. 

[Quantities  in  millions  of  bushels.] 


Date. 


July  1,  old  crop. 
July  1,  new  crop 

Aug.  I. 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

Nov.l 

Dec.l 

Jaiul , 

Feb.l 

Mar.l 

Apr.  1 , 

Mayl 

Junel 

Julyl 


On 
farms. 


30 

602 

657 

472 

378 

294 

237 

190 

153 

124 

99 

79 

55 

30 


Com- 
mercial 
"visi- 
ble." 


23 


29 
36 
45 
54 
61 
62 
59 
66 
51 
42 
32 
23 


Com- 
mercial 
"invisi- 
ble." 


26 


48 

72 

103 

124 

122 

117 

107 

91 

73 

54 

39 

26 


} 


Total. 


681 

634 
580 
526 
472 
420 
369 
319 
271 
223 
175 
126 
79 


Pwcentage  of  total  each 
month— 


On 
farms. 


{ 


38 
88 
88 
82 
72 
62 
56 
51 
48 
46 
44 
45 
44 
38 


"Visi- 
ble." 


29 
4 

4 
6 
8 
12 
14 
17 
10 
21 
23 
24 
25 
29 


"Invisi- 
ble." 


33 
8 
8 
12 
20 
26 
30 
32 
33 
33 
33 
31 
31 
33 


Tt  will  be  observed  that  supplies  on  farms  decrease  steadily  as  the  season  advances;  the  visible  supplv 
increases  until  it  reaches  its  maximum  about  January  1,  and  then  declines;  the  "invisible  "  supply,  wnlcn 
represents  the  wheat  held  by  int^or  country  dealers,  reaches  its  maximum  about  November  1.  or  two 
months  earlier  than  the  "visible."  The  reduction  in  total  supply  each  month  is  due  to  the  allowance 
made  for  domestic  consumption  (about  41.4  million  bushels  per  month)  and  exports,  which  averaged,  in 
round  millions  of  bushels,  July.  6*  August,  12:  September,  13:  October,  13;  November,  11;  December,  10; 
January,  8;  February,  6;  March,  6;  April,  7;  May,  7;  and  June,  6. 
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MONTHLY  MARKETINGS. 

Table  273. — Wheat:  Moruhly  marketinjs  hyjarmsrs,  1913-1918. 


Month. 

Esiimated   amount  sold   monthly  by 
farmers  of  Umted  States  (millions  ol 
bushels). 

Per  cent  of  year's  saks. 

1917- 
18 

1916- 
17 

1915- 
16 

1914- 
15 

1913- 
14 

1917- 
18 

1916- 
17 

1916- 
16 

1914- 

15 

19U- 
14 

July 

41 
69 
108 
101 
77 
43 
26 
22 
21 
23 
17 
12 

83 
111 
104 
87 
60 
35 
45 
20 
24 
19 
19 
13 

60 

94 

122 

123 

105 

94 

58 

58 

32 

33 

40 

31 

141 

106 

125 

100 

83 

60 

41 

46 

26 

37 

22 

17 

108 
88 
94 
85 
64 
50 
44 
32 
28 
19 
23 
15 

7.4 

114 

19.3 

18.0 

13.7 

7.6 

4.7 

3.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

11 

13.3 

17.9 

16.8 

14.1 

9.7 

6.6 

7.2 

3.3 

3.9 

3.1 

3.0 

11 

7.1 

ILO 

14.4 

14.5 

114 

ILO 

6.8 

6.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.7 

3.6 

17.5 
U2 
15.0 
115 

las 

7.5 
5.1 
5.7 
3.3 
4.6 
17 
11 

VL3 

Auinist. ............ 

a4 

September 

lil 

October 

US 

November 

t7 

December 

7.1 

Jannary 

&7 

February 

18 

March 

iS 

April 

11 

May 

11 

June ...... 

It 

Season 

560 

620 

851 

804 

660 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

UAI 

GOVERNMENT   PRICES. 


Table  274. — Revised  wheat  prices. 

^Vheat  prices  established  bv  presidential  proclamation  of  February  21, 1918,  and  the  prices  estabUahtd 
ily  1, 1918,  due  to  new  freight  rates,  are  shown  below  for  important  terq^ials: 


Julv 


Terminal. 

New  price, 
July  1. 

Old  pnce. 

Increaae. 

New  York 

$2.39> 
139 
1381 
138} 
126 
128 
128 
124 
1221 
12ll 
118 
118 
120 
120 
120 

1128 
127 
127 
127 
120 
120 
120 
118 
117 
117 
115 
lid 
110 
105 
105 

saiH 

Philadelphia 

.tf 

Baltimore 

•.m 

Newport  News 

Chicago 

.« 

New  Orleans 

.01 

Qalvestcm  ^ 

.« 

8t.  Ti^uLs 

M 

Duluth 

:S3 

MinnoapnIi«i ..  ^, .,.,.,.,,,., 

KansasCity 

.Jl 

Omaha. . . .' 

.0 

San  Fr^ndsco 

.M 

Portland 

.15 

Seattle 

.!» 

The  new  prices  are  those  at  which  the  Grain  Corporation  is  prepared  to  buy  wheat  at  the  abore  mwkeli, 
for  No.  1  northern  spring,  No.  1  hard  winter,  No.  1  red  winter,  No.  1  durum,  No.  1  hard  white,  in  Mtvoia 
some  public  elevators  approved  for  storage. 
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Table  275. — New  wheat  prices^  July  i,  1918. 


Kind. 


Northern  spring,  hard  winter,  red 
winter,  durum,  hard  white: 

No.i 

No.2 

No.3 

Dark  hard,  darlc  northern  spring, 

amher  durum:  No.  1 

Yellow  hard,  8(rft  white: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

Red  spring: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

Red  durum,  red  Walla: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.8 

White  club: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 


DoOi. 
2.20 
2L23 
2.19 

2L2S 

2L24 
2.21 
2L17 

2L21 
Z18 
2.1^ 

2L19 
2.16 
2.12 

2.22 

2.19 
2.16 


DdU. 
2.18 
2.16 
2.11 

zao 

2L16 
2.13 
2.09 

2L13 
2L10 
2L00 

2L11 

2.08 
2L04 

2L14 
2L11 
2.07 


OQ 


Dottt 
2.24 
2.21 
2L17 

2L26 

2L22 
2.19 
2.16 

2.19 
2.10 
2.12 

2L17 
X14 
2.10 

2L20 
2.17 
2.13 


Dolls. 
Z28 
2.25 
2.21 

2L30 

2L26 
2.23 
2.19 

2L23 
2.20 
2.16 

2L21 
2.18 
2.14 

2L24 
2.21 
2.17 


2L23I 


Dolls. 
Z22i 
2. 
2. 


ous. 

i 


2.241 


2L40I 


2L34! 

2.31 

2.27 


Doas. 
2.39 
2.36 
2.32 

Z41 

2L37 
2L34 
2.28 

2.34 
2.31 
Z27 

2L32 
2.29 
2.26 

2.36 
2.32 
2.28 


I 


2L41I 


DolU, 
2.20 
2.17 
2.14 

2.22 

2.18 
2.16 
2.12 

2L15 
2:12 
2.06 

Z13 
2L10 
2.00 

2.16 
2.13 
2.09 


P£R  CAPITA  WHEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  YABIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


The  consumption  of  wheat  has  been  estimated  for  various  countries,  with  results  as  given  in  the  accom* 
panving  tabulation.  The  estimates  are  based  upon  the  average  production  for  10  years,  exports  or  imports 
of  wheat  (including  wheat  flour  reduced  to  wheat  equivalent),  and  an  allowance  made  for  quantities  used 
forseed.  Variousconditions  affect  the  accuracy  ofsuch  estimates;  dataofexportsorimportsdonotexactlv 
coincide  with  data  of  crop  production ;  the  amount  to  be  deducted  forseed  can  be  only  roughly  approximated, 
for  while  data  of  wheat  acreage  are  regularly  published  the  amount  of  seed  used  per  acre  in  the  different 
countries  is  not  definitely  ascertalnaole.  The  degree  of  accuracy  varies  considerably  for  the  different 
countries;  for  instance,  the  estimates  for  such  countries  as  England,  France,  and  most  countries  of  western 
Europe  are  probably  within  3  per  cent  of  the  truth,  whereas  for  Mexico  and  Egypt  the  estimate  may  be 
ms  much  as  26  percent  wide  of  the  mark.  The  figure  given  for  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  a  mini- 
mum of  probability  and  may  be  an  underestimate  of  2  or  4per  cent.  Generally,  however,  it  is  believed 
that  most  of  the  figures  are  less  than  10  per  cent  in  error.  With  such  qualiflcaUons  the  figures,  owjUig  to 
their  wide  variations,  are  of  interest. 

Table  276. — Per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in»  various  countries^  past  decade  {seed 

excluded  ana  flour  reduced  to  wheat  equivalent). 


Bushels. 

Canada 9.5 

Belgium 8.3 

France 7.9 

Spain 6.1 

united  Kingdom 6. 0 

Switzerland 6.0 

Australia 6. 5 

Italy 6.4 

United  States 6.3 


Bushels. 

Uruguay 6. 3 

Argentina. 6.2 

Bulgaria 6.0 

Austria-Hungary 4.3 

Netherlands 4.2 

Roumuiia 4.0 

Denmark 3. 5 

Chile 3.4 

Germany 3.2 


Bushels. 

Russia 2.7 

Servla 2. 5 

Sweden 2.5 

Egypt 2.5 

Portugal 1.8 

Britishlndia 8 

Mexico 8 

Japan 5 
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Tablb  277.— Wtnter  wheat:  Planted  compared  teith  luxniuud  acreage. 


.     . 

«;nB,nr 

«.«•» 

^^■;s 

m.a» 

Tablk  278.— Spring  wheat-  Percentage  and  yield  of  important  varietie*,  39I4-I 

princlpsl  spring  wheat  Btatea  lh«  asUnuted  penxntapt  wh 

rnn  ni  the  BiBta  lot  yeu3  IndlciilHl,  alAo  Ihe  fsllmaind  ■inn 

^reat  In  showlog  the  rapid  populttrtiy  of  Harquls  i 

-  "■nn  other  sprInK  TuletlMlUT*.  ficept  durai- 


Tbatollowliiic  table  (Jtss 
ImportaDt  variety  was  ol  thu  muu  cru 
»r  acre  ofinicli  variety.    The  Bi^ures  nn  ui  luien 
Btatea  named,  and  its  i-reatnr  ylnldinit  qiialltli^  i) 
appears  to  have  a  slight  advuitaee  over  Uarqula 
lass  rapidly  ttiun  Uurquls. 


ipuJaiTtj.  atliw|> 


Stole  and  year 

Uorqnls. 

chWI. 

tdm. 

Duram. 

Fife. 

winter. 

OliM. 

Mlnhnset.: 

l'*To- 

''"^0- 

sa'.s 

Peraitt. 

aio 

M.O 

20.0 

22:7 

BtHheU. 
9.0 

a.9 

iG.e 

B.3 

ll.I 

Per  em. 

Per  em. 
a.0 
3.3 

p.^ 

}"« 

1         30-^ 

Ml 

30.0 

62.0 

S.0 

North  Dakola: 

1B17 

::::::;:     w:S 

•^ 

1        S.0 

».o 

22:8 

31.0 

2.a 

South  Dakota: 

1.0 
ll.S 

:: 

ButSrI,. 

7.fi 
12.1 
13.1 

Butith. 

9.i 

7.  a 
las 

3.0 
Sttdlrf.. 

10:3 

7,0 

10.0 

;:5 

a.0 

!»:< 

U.O 
IS.  ft 

Its 

'■""IbT'                              •       « 0 

Mlnneiota: 

BruM,. 

fiuUi 

Ilorth  Dakota: 

,, 

e.)Uth  Dakota: 

U.t 

15.3 

»■• 

MoJw^m? '       '»3 
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OATS. 
Table  279. — Oats:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  191S-1918. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

Noveml>er. 
Deceml)er.. 
January..., 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Season. 


Estimated  amount  sold  monthly  by 
farmers  of  United  States  (millions  of 
bushels). 


500  ;        375 


1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1914-15 

24 

31 

23 

35 

82 

87 

53 

64 

67 

51 

59 

55 

56 

40 

57 

40 

38 

30 

48 

27 

30 

21 

47 

23 

42 

28 

33 

26 

40 

20 

86 

19 

35 

20 

23 

15 

33 

14 

21 

13 

20 

17 

28 

10 

24 

16 

22 

13 

1913-14 


450 


340 


29 
57 
44 

33 
22 
24 
18 
21 
19 
10 
18 
20 


315 


Per  cent  of  year's  sales. 


100.0 


1917-18 

1916-17 
8.3 

1915-lC 

1914-15 

4.7 

5.1 

10.4 

16.4 

23.3 

11.8 

18.7 

13.5 

13.5 

13.0 

16.3 

11.1 

10.7 

12.7 

11.7 

7.7 

8.0 

10.6 

7.9 

7.8 

5.7 

10.5 

6.9 

8.3 

7.5 

7.4 

7.6 

8.0 

5.3 

8.0 

5.6 

7.1 

5.2 

5.0 

4.4 

6.5 

3.8 

4.6 

3.7 

4.0 

4.4 

6.3 

3.1 

4.9 

4.3 

5.0 

3.7 

100.0 


100.0 


1913-14 


9.9 

18.3 

13.2 

10.5 

6.8 

7.6 

5.6 

6.7 

5.9 

3.3 

5.8 

6.4 


100.0        100.0 


RICE. 

Table  280. — Rice:  Percentages  of  the  several  varieties  planted  in  leading  States,  1916-1918. 

Investigations  by  the  field  agents  and  rice-crop  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  indicate  the 
ftdlowing  percentages  of  the  leading  varieties  of  rice  compared  to  the  total  acreage  planted  in  each  of  the 
leading  rice  States: 


State. 

Honduras. 

Japan. 

1916 

Blue  Rose. 

1918 

1917 

• 

1916 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Arkansas 

Perct. 
27 

Perct. 
49 

Perct. 
52 

Perd. 
2 

96 
5 

4 

Perct. 
2 

94 

4 
11 

Perct. 

8 

93 

18 

21 

Perct. 
28 

1 
57 
60 

Per  ct. 

37 

3 

47 

51 

Perct. 
39 

OtftHfnrniA,    . .                ..■..,. 

6 

Lmiisiana 

12 
7 

20 
16 

30 
25 

51 

Texas 

54 

United  States 

12 

22 

29 

.   13 

13 

5 

48 

43 

45 

State. 

Louisiana  Pearl. 

Early  Prolific. 

Other. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1918 

1917 

1916 

A  rkansas 

2 

15 

2 

10 

11 

2 

»28 

1 

*4 

M 

«8 
»3 

•,3- 

1 

California 



1 

Louisiana 

12 
14 

25 
14 

i 

4    

5    

1 

Texas 

United  States 

10 

16    

10             3    

7 

3 

1 

» CaroUna  27,  Edith  I. 
*  Storm  proof. 


*  Italian. 

« Carolina  2,  Edith  2. 


ft  Edith  2,  Carolina  1,  Storm  proof  1. 
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Baeiit  (iMcutuma 

Halt  Cohvebted  to  B*wiT). 

Country. 

IWB-lBll. 

Avomge 
y«arlyU.tal 

iva-an.  ' 

iva-iou. 

II 

00 

00 

-                IS 
.  +                45 

+                7S 
+                OS 
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POTATOES. 
Tablb  2S2. — Fotatoa:  Percentage  usually  harvested  each  month,  by  StaUa. 
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Table  283. — Potatoes:  Percentage  usually  disposed  of  each  months  by  Staut. 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Georria 

Florida. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisccmsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MissourL 

North  Dakota. . , 
South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 
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Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washingt(m 
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United  States. 
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HAY. 

About  24  per  cent  of  the  entire  hay  crop  is  baled,  according  to  estimates  nuide  by  crop  rgportws  of  i^ 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  It  is  estimated  that  about  18.600,000  bales  of  tame  or  cultivated  hay  (M  ^ 
cent  of  the  tame-hay  crop)  and  2,48^^,000  bales  of  wild  hay  (16.9  per  cent  of  the  wild-hay  crop)  will  bt  t^ 
from  the  1918  crop. 

Table  284. — Ilay:  Percentage  of  crop  usually  baled. 


Maine 2 ! 

New  Hampshire 10 

Vermont 13 

MassachtLset  ts t) 

Rhode  Ishmd 10 

Connecticut 7 

New  York 24 

New  Jersey 20 

Pennsylvania 21 

Delaware 12 

Maryland 2o 

Virginia 2ii 

West  Virginia ^...  25 

North  Carolina 19 

South  Carolina 30 

Georgia 44 

Florida 47 


Ohio 27 

Indiana 28 

Illinois 33 

Michigan 25 

Wisconsin 11 

Minnesota 13 

Iowa 15 

Missouri 30 

North  Dakota 6 

South  Dakota 8 

Nebraska 17 

Kansas 33 

Kentucky 45 

Tennessee 40 

Alulmma 50 

Missis.sippi 43 

Loui>ianu 45 


Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

Coicvado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Idaho . 

Washlngtoo 

Oregon * 

California • 

United  States 
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FLAXSEED. 
Table  285. — Flaxseed:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers^  191S-1918. 


Month. 

Estimated  amount  sold  monthly  by 
farmers  of  United  States  (millions  of 
bushels). 

Per  cent  of  yeai 

's  sales. 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

l(rl4-15 

1913-14 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1916-16 

1914-15 

1913-14 

July 

ai 

.3 

1.6 

2.1 

1.3 

.6 

.3 

.3 
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.1 

.1 
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.8 
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4.7 

3.2 

L6 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.3 

a2 

.2 
1.3 

as 

8.6 
1.6 
.6 
.7 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.5 

a2 

.2 
2.2 
4.1 

a2 

1.2 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.2 
.1 
.3 

a4 

.6 

3.3 

4.9 

3.1 

1.9 

.9 

.5 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.3 

1.8 

3.6 

21.5 

28.1 

17.6 

7.6 

4.7 

4.0 

4.8 

1.8 

1.6 

2.9 

1.2 

2.2 

12.7 

85.6 

.24.3 

11.4 

4.4 

1.7 

2.0 

.9 

1.6 

2.0 

1.5 
1.6 

lai 

28.3 
27.0 
11.9 
4.6 
5.1 
3.3 
1.6 
1.6 
3.4 

1.5 

1.4 

16.6 

31.9 

24.7 

9.3 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

1.6 

1.2 

2.0 

2.6 

AufHist 

3.8 

September 

19.5 

October 

29.1 

November 

18.2 

December 

10.9 

January 

5.2 

FebruM'v 

2.0 

Mardi 

3.9 

April 

1.1 

May 

1.0 

June 

1.8 

Season 

7.4 

13.3 

13.3 

13.0 

17.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

TOBACCO  DISTRICTS  IN  EACH  STATE. 

The  tobacco  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  J.  P.  KUIelH'ew,  has  estimated,  for  those  States 
which  grow  more  than  one  t]ri)e  of  tobacco,  the  approximate  acreage  in  ^kch  type,  or  district,  in  1918,  as 
follows  (figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages  wmcm  the  respective  type  or  district  represents  of  the  tota* 

Kiroinia.-^uncured,  13,200  acres  (7  per  cent);  Virginia  Dark,  68,200  (36);  Old  Bright  belt,  107,000  (56); 
all  other,  1,600(1). 

North  Carolina.— Old  Bright  belt,  135,000  (34);  New  Bright  belt,  263,600  (66);  all  other,  1,400  (less  than 
1  percent). 

Ohio.    Miami  VaUey.  68,700  (59);  Earoort,  6,000  (S);  Burley,  40,000  (35);  all  other,  900  (1). 

West  Virginia.— Builev,  12,600  (93);  Export,  60u  (4);  all  other,  400  (3). 

/ikfiano.— Stemming,  5.000  (31)-  Burley,  11.000  (67):  all  other,  300  (2). 

Tenruatee.—Hmleyj  6,000  (8);  Paducah,  22,000  (28);  Clarksville  and  HopUnsvillo,  37,000  (48);  One- 
sucJcer,  12,000  (15);  all  other,  800  (1). 

Kentucky.— Bmley,  210,700  (44);  Paducah.  73,000  (16);  Stemming,  86,400  (18);  One^ucker,  38,000  (8); 
ClarksviUe  and  Hopkinsville,  63,000  (13);  all  other,  3,900  (1). 

SEA-ISLAND  AND  EGYPTIAN  COTTON  ACREAGE. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  area 
planted  to  se»-island  and  Egyptian  cotton  in  1918  is  about  356,000  acres,  of  whidi  276,000  acres  are  sea  island 
and  80,000  acres  Egyptian;  this  compared  with  352.000  in  1917.  There  is  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  acreage 
in  the  older  sea-island  sections  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  where  the  boll  weevil  is  very  active,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  Egyptian  acres^  in  Arisona  and  California.  The  production  is  forecast  (July  25) 
at  110,000  running  bales,  of  which  65,000  bales  are  sea-island  and  45,000  bales  Egyptian,  as  against  a  total 
production  of  106,000  running  bales  in  1917.    Details  by  States  follow: 

Table  286. — Acreage  and  production  of  sea-island  and  Egyptian  cotton,  1917  and  1918. 


State. 


Acreage 
in  1918. 


SEA  r>!.A::n 

Oeorpia 

n<Mida 

South  Carolina 

eovptia::. 

Arizona 

California 

United  States 


129,000 

125,000 

22,000 


75,000 
5,000 


356,000 


Acreaije 
in  1917. 


156,000 

139,000 

21,000 


33,000 
3,000 


352,000 


Estimated  produc- 
tion (numing  bales). 


1917 


48,000 

37,000 

7,000 


13,000 
1,000 


106, ')00 
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Table  287. — EdSbU  heans, — Acreage  and  production  1918  and  1917,  and  dittrtbution  hf 

varieties  1918. 

A-  special  investigatlaii  by  the  field  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  penults  the  ionowfnj{8Ut^ 
ment,  involving  some  zoinor  changes  from  previous  estimates,  on  aorease  and  productioo,  1918  sm  1117. 
The  per  cent  o^ach  variety  is  shown  tor  1918.  Farm  prices  apx>ear  regularly,  by  States,  in  the  "  ICootUr 
Crop  Reporter." 


I 


State. 


Me 

N.H... 

Vt 

l£ass 

R.L... 

Conn 

N.Y... 
N.J.... 

Pa 

Md 

Va 

W.  Va.. 

Ga 

Ind 

Mich... 
Wis.... 
Minn... 
Iowa... 

Mo 

Nebr... 

Ky 

Tenn... 
Mont... 
Colo.».. 
N.  Mex, 
Aris.... 
Idaho.. 
Wash.. 
Oree... 
CaW. . . 
Other.. 


U.S. 


Acreage. 


00 


21,000 
6,600 

10,500 
4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
200,000 
2,200 
5,500 
4,000 

18,000 

20,000 

4,200 

2,000 

643,000 

21,000 
5,000 
5,000 

10,000 
5,000 

25,000 
6,000 

16,500 
252,000 
149,000 

18,000 

43,000 
9,000 

15,000 
592,000 

35,000 


2,060,000 


27,000 

7.355 

10,000 

4,165 

1,000 

1,500 

250,000 

2,000 

5,000 

4,000 

14,000 

18,000 

3,700 

2,000 

537,000 

33,000 

8,000 

5,000 

12,000 

21,000 

18,000 

10,000 

8,000 

250,000 

207,000 

19,000 

32,000 

9,000 

15,000 

558,000 

35,000 


2,126,720 


Total  production. 


8^ 

Oft 


BusheU. 

178,000 
65,000 

120,000 
46,000 
16,000 
24,000 
1,660,000* 
18,300 
63,000 
44,000 

261,000 

160,000 

'84,000 

24,000 

4,887,000 

254,000 
60,000 
25,000 
75,000 
40,000 

200,000 
24,000 

189,600 
1,638,000 

596,000 
72,000 

860,000 

123,000 

138,000 
8,584,000 

350,000 


20,818,000 


Varieties— Per  cent  of  acreage,  1918,» 


OQ 


BiuheU. 

270,000114.0 

73,55038 

100,00047 

16,660  13 

8,00015 

15,00016 

1,875,00042 

20,00056 

50,00066 

63,00050 

189,000.... 

144,00056. 

41,50020 

22,000  94 

8,294,000  88 

139.000,91 

8,000:86 

42,00095 

120,00090 

107,000,37 

144,000,.... 

60,000  44 
88,000 
1,950,000 

683,000 

152,000 

416,000 

122,000 

101,000 
8,091,000 

315,000 


18,719,710 


13 
8 
2 
2 

75 
60 

85 
19 


41.9 


16.0 
2 


20 
80* 


14 
30 


12 


8.2 


2ao 

3 
2 
2 
40 
8 
8 
1 
1 


I 
s 

(A 


12.0 
15 

3 

3 

19* 
14 

8 
8 
8 


5 
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28 
4 
1 
4 
6 
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1 
2. 


20 
2 
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3 


as 


10 


41.0, 

35 

41 

68 

23 

37 

10 


9.0 
2 


•a 

■2 


lao 


2.0 


18 
10 
35 
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3.01 
2 


6 

7 
2 


8 


ZQl 
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10 

7 

I 
» 
9 

I 
14 
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..  u 


3       3 

....33 


8 


...88 

...88 

....    3 

1    I  7 


33 


3.7 


3.2 


ao 


aoj 


9.9  17.01  L 
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S 
I 

a 

7 
I 
4 
1 


i 

4 


BS 


14 


:t 


S 

u 


^M 


&> 


J^iSS 


1  Distribution  by  varieties  for  1918  not  reported  for  W.  Va.,  Oa.,  Ind.,  Minn.,  Ma,  Tttm.,  Cotot,  ArtL, 
and  Idaho,  hence  distribution  is  shown  for  1917.  «_-_ 

*  Including  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  white  marrow  or  marrowfat;  in  Montana  an  old  bdba 
pe,  lately  oommerdalized;  In  Idaho  and  Washington,  the  ''Lady  Washington  "is  the  ayaoaym  el  tb 
.arge  White"  of  Calltomia. 

•"Horticultural." 

*  Including  Henderson  Bush  2.6  per  cent  In  California. 
»  30,000  acres  additional  grown  in  Colorado,  of  garden  varieties  tot  seed. 
•Including  Blackeye  0  per  cent  and  Tepary  5  per  cent. 
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'  METHOD  OF  GATHERING  GRAIN  CROPS. 

Methods  of  gathering  small  grains  differ  somewhat  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  btilic  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  is  thrashed,  bat  in  some  places  some  of  the  acreage  is  cut  and 
oaed  for  feed  without  thrashing,  or  cut  green  and  corod  for  hay.  The  following  estimates  are.bfleed  up- 
on reports  of  field  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  supplemented  by  reports  of  county  crop 
reporters,  a— percentage  of  State  total  matured  and  thrashea  after  harvest;  b^matured  and  cut  but 
not  thrashed,  i.  e..  used  as  feed  in  the  straw;  c— cut  green  and  cured  for  hay;  d— not  cut  (including 
psstored  or  hogged  off,  green  manure,  etc.). 

Table  288. — Percentage  of  grain  crops  gcihered  hy  the  four  methods. 


State. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

a. 

6. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

84.9 
49.0 
80.0 
15.0 

b. 

6.0 

1.0 

6.0 

10.0 

c. 

10.0 
60.0 
15.0 
74.0 

d. 

i 

0.1 

0 

0 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0.      b. 

c. 

d. 

Me 

N.H 

I 

1 .'  ' 

1 

Vt 

1 

!":*. -::"::':;■.. 

80.0 
60.0 

3.0 
13.0 

10.0 
30.0 

7.0 

Mass 

1 

1  0 

1 

7  0 

R.I 

, 

Conn 

53.7 
92.4 
74.0 
94.6 
84.0 
84.0 
67.9 
67.0 
63.0 
39.0 
46.0 

10.0 
97.0 
85.0 
89.6 
97.2 
94.1 
97.0 
95.0 
82.0 
98.0 
100.0 
97.0 
98.0 
40.0 
50.0 
36.0 

28.0 
38.0 
90.0 
89.8 
35.0 
89.0 
89.0 
85.0 
83.0 
46.0 
97.6 
96.0 
89.5 
75.0 
74.3 
38.0 

9.1 

2.2 

7.0 

1.5 

9.0 

6.0 

32.6 

16.0 

30.0 

67.0 

47.0 

65.0 
2.0 
6.0 
8.9 
1.5 
3.2 
3.0 
6.0 
10.0 
1.0 
0 

1.3 
0 

61.0 
25.0 
60.0 

64.0 
62.0 
2.0 
7.2 
43.0 
4.7 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
.7 
1.0 
6.0 
6.0 
2.1 
7.0 

7.8 

36.6 
6.1 

19.0 
3.5 
3.0 

10.0 
8.1 

11.0 

15.0 
3.0 
7.0 

15.0 
1.0 
9.0 
1.1 
1.1 
2.3 
0 
0 

6.0 
1.0 
0 

1.3 
0 

7.0 
23.0 
10.0 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

1.5 

21.0 

6.0 

3.0 

8.0 

10.0 

47.0 

1.6 

3.0 

6.0 

19.0 

22.5 

65.0 

.6 
.3 
0 

.5 
4.0 
0 

1.4 
6.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 

10.0 

0 

1.0 
.4 
.2 
.4 

0 

0 

2.0 

0 

0 
.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

1 

N.  Y 

99.1 
96.0 
99.1 
99.0 
99.0 
95.1 
96.0 
97.0 
96.0 
90.0 

0.5 
0 
.5 
1.0 
1.0 
Z2 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
6.0 

0.2 
1.0 
0 
0 
0 

1.7 
.5 
0 

1.0 
4.0 

0.2 
1.0 
.4 
0 
0 

1.0 
1.5 
0 

1.0 
1.0 

99.6 

0.1 

0.3 

0 

87.9 
83.0 
89.0 
69.0 
82.0 
61.8 
60.0 
38.0 
39.0 
46.0 

0 

82.0 
80.0 
81.8 
93.9 
95.9 
100.0 
70.0 
60.0 
99.0 
88.0 
90.0 
80.0 
20.0 
33.0 
28.0 

10  0 

1.4 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 

3.0 

8.7 

3.0 

6.0 

0 

7.0 

0 

1.0 

4.0 

8.5 
.6 
.6 

0 

6.0 

6.0 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 
10.0 

1.0 

9.0 

0 

8.2 

8.0 

2.8 

9.0 

4.0 

15.1 

7.0 

12.0 

10.0 

12.0 

10.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.8 
1.6 
1.4 
0 

2.0 
5.0 
0 

8.0 
1.0 
0 

8.0 
6.0 

17.0 

0 

7.5 

N.J 

7.0 

Pa 

96.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

7.2 

Del 

18.0 

Md 

Va 

100.0 
75.5 

0 
13.9 

0 
2.2 

0 

8.4 

11.0 
24.4 

W.  Vft 

30.0 

N.C 

44.0 

8.C 

78.0 

0 

6.0 

16.0 

51.0 

Ga 

35.0 

Fla 

90.0 

Ohio 

166.6 
99.0 
98.0 
99.3 
99.5 
99.5 
98.0 
06.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.0 
09.0 
96.0 
95.0 
96.0 

90.0 

0 

0 

1.1 
.3 
.5 
.6 

2.0 

1.0 

0 

0 
.8 

0 

0 

1.0 

3.0 

4.0 

0 

0 
.2 
.1 

8 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

0 

2.0 

0 

1.0 
.7 
.3 

0 

0 

0 

2.0 

0 

0 
.2 

1.0 

6.0 

2.5 

1.0 

4.0 

98.0 
100.0 
96.6 
99.1 
98.4 
99.1 
97.0 
96.0 
99.0 
100.0 
99.0 
99.0 
84.0 
63.2 

0 

0 

2.7 
.4 
.6 
.3 

3.0 

1.0 

s 

.8 
0 

6.0 
4.1 

1.0 

0 
.6 
.2 
.2 
.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10.1 

1.0 

0 
.1 
.3 
.8 
.3 

0 

3.0 

1.0 

0 
.2 

1.0 
10.0 
32.6 

15.0 

Ind 

14.0 

ni 

10.9 

Mich 

4.0 

Wis 

2.2 

Minn 

Iowa 

0 
23.0 

Mo. 

N.  Dak 

30.0 
1.0 

8.  Dak 

0 

Nebr 

K"*n5. .....     

9.0 
20.0 

Ky 

67.0 

Tenn 

60.0 

Ala 

46.0 

Miss 

2.0 
3.0, 
2.0 
1.5l 
1.0 

90  0 

La 

Tex 

98.0 
99.5 
80.0 
05.0 
01.0 
94.1 
93.0 
91.0 
97.1 
97.0 
04.0 
84.0 
87.3 
66.0 

97.5 

0 

e 

4.0 
2.0 
4.0 
1.6 
3.0 
4.0 
1.2 
2.0 
2.0 
4.0 
2.3 
4.0 

.7 

1.0 

0 

6.0 

2.5 

4.0 

3.6 

2.0 

4.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

11.0 
9.5 

28.0 

1.0 

.5 
2.0 

.5 
1.0 

.7 
2.0 
1.0 

.7 
0 
0 
1.0 

.9 
2.0 

.....  

•  •  •  •  • 

85.0 

1.8 

.3 

12.9 

80.8 
21.0 
83.0 
64.0 
67.0 
70.0 

.2 
7.0 
3.0 

16.0 
8.0 

12.0 

.3 
27.0 
12.0 
16.0 
21.0 
10.0 

18.7 

Ark 

45.0 

Mont 

Wyo 

.3 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 

.1 
0 

.5 
0 

1.1 
0 

92.0 
88.0 
91.0 
82.0 
83.0 
98.4 
90.0 
89.0 
85.0 
94.1 
64.0 

2.0 
6.0 
2.2 
6.0 
4.0 
.9 
.3 
8.0 
3.0 
1.4 
3.0 

6.5 

4.0 

4.5 

11.0 

12.0 

.5 

.5 

3.0 

7.0 

2.2 

29.0 

.5 
2.0 
2.3 
1.0 
1.0 

2.0 
4.0 

Colo 

4.0 

N.Mex 

Arir 

8.0 

Utah 

.2 
.2 

83.4 

5.3 

9.2 

2.1 

Nev 

Idaho 

W&<3h 

0 

6.0 
2.3 
4.0 

1.4 

70.0 
48.0 
64.2 
44.0 

86.6 

0 
13.0 

8.8 
1.0 

1.8 

30.0 
24.0 
34.2 
28.0 

0 
15  0 

Oreg 

2.8 

Calif 

27.0 

U.S 

1.1 

.7 

88.1 

3.5 

.6 

91.9 

1.3 

6.4 

3.5 

8.1 

EARLY  APPLE  PRODUCTION. 

Tbeimportantcountira  in  the  United  States  producing  early  varieticsof  apples  in  considerablcquantity  for 
oommercialchannels  and  their  leading  varietiesare:  Sonoma  County,  Cal. — Gravenstein:  Unionand  John- 
son  Counties,  111. — Benoni,  Transparent,  Duchess,  and  Sops  of  Wine:  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.— English 
Codling ravenstein.  Twenty  Ounce,  Red  Astrachan.  Duchess,  and  Wealthy;  Burlington  County,  N.  J.— 
Starr,  Williams  Early  Red,  Yellow  Transparent,  and  Wealthy;  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties,  Del.— Yellow 
Transparent,  Williams  Early  Red,  and  Nero;  Washington  County,  Md^  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  and 
Frederick  County,  Va.— Yellow  Transparent;  Niagara  County,  N.  V.-  Duchess  and  Wealthy. 

Barly  apples  in  conunerdal  quantities  are  alsoproduted  in  the  Osarks,  where  Maiden  Blush  and  Yellow 
Transparent  are  favorites:  also  in  the  Missouri  River  region,  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Hudson  Valley. 
Central  I^ke  district  of  New  York,  and  parts  of  Tennessee.  Transparent  leads  in  southern  religions  and 
I>iioheHS  in  the  mwe  nortliem.  Duchess  and  Wealthy  are  not  considered  as  being  in  the  early  class  where 
tbey  go  on  the  market  late,  as  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  etc. 

989U*— TBK  1018 #8 
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PEACH  CROP  CENTRALIZED. 

The  peach  crop  is  a  highly  centralized  crop  in  many  States.  For  instance.  Ottawa  County ,  Ohio.  nanBiDj 
producesWpercent  of  the  oommerdalpeachesof  that  State.  WashinftonCoiinty^d.,prodiioes  aixwtQOpv 
cent  of  the  Maryland  crop.  Hampshire,  Morgan,  and  Mineral  Coonties  prodnoe  89  per  cent  of  the  Sutecra^ 
of  West  Virginia.  Houston  and  Macon  Counties,  Ga.,  produce  60  per  cent  of  the  State  crop.  PnoUi 
County.  Pa.,  produces  45  per  cent  of  the  State  crop.  Moore  and  MonUiunery  Counties,  N.  C.,  prodooe  7i 
per  cent  of  the  North  Carolina  crop.  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe,  and  Wayne  Counties  ixrodnce  85  per  cent 
of  the  New  York  crop.  Berrien  and  Van  Buren  Counties,  Mich.,  produce  68  per  cent  oi  the  Mi<*«eM»  crop. 
Crawford,  Johnson,  Polk^bastian,  Franklin.  Yell,  and  Locan  Counties  produce  46  per  cent  of  tbt  peacfaei 
of  Arkansas.  Cherokee,  Wood,  Smith,  Hopkins,  and  FranJcUn  Counties  produce  48  per  oent  of  the  Texai 
croi^ 


YEARLY  VARIATION  IN  CROP  PRODUCTION. 


The  variation  In  total  production  of  a  crop  in  one  3rear  as  compared  with  another  is  doe  to  a  ehiat«  of 
ttfCreage  or  to  a  change  of  yield  per  acre.  Of  these  two  factws  the  yield  per  acre  is  the  more  imponut  to 
causing  the  yearly  fluctuaticms  in  production  in  the  United  States.  Thu  fact  is  shown  grmphicaOy  id  U» 
accompanying  series  of  charts,  which  show  the  variation  of  production,  yield  per  acre,  and  acreegt,  la  tbi 
United  States,  since  1909.  The  lines  representing  total  production  and  yield  per  acre  run  in  neariy  tbe  «■» 
direction.  The  greatest  influence  of  change  of  acreage  was  in  1916  and  1917,  in  which  years  tbe  warcaosod 
abnormal  acreage  changes;  but  even  in  these  years  yield  per  acre  was  the  dominant  influence. 
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MiseeUaneoua  Ar/ricvMural  SlatisHcs. 
PRODUCTION  PER  MAN  AND  PER  ACfiE. 

{Data  (or  the  dUlBrent  caitntTJM  only  sppniilmateLy  companble. 
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WHEN  FARMERS  SELL  THEIR  CROPS. 
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PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  BOUGHT  BY  FARBfERS. 

Table  292. — Prices  of  articles  bought  by  farmers,  1909-1918,  and  amount  purchoMbk 

with  an  acre  oj  crop  production. 


Item. 


Axes each 

Axle  grease box 

Barb  wire 100  lbs 

Barrels,  for  apples each 

Baskets,  \  bushel do . . 

Bone  meal ton 

Brooms each 

Buggies '. do. . 

Buggy  whips do. . 

Calico yard 

Chums each 

Coal ton 

Coal  oil gall 

Coffee lb 

Com  knives each 

Cream  separators do. . 

Dinner  plates. .one-half  doz 

Dish  pans,  tin each 

Dung  forks do. . 

Fertilizer,  commercial.. ton 

Flour bbl 

Fruit  jars doz 

Casolme gall 

Halters each 

Harness do. . 


Harrows.. do.. 

Hatchets do. . 

Hat-Sifelt do.. 

Horse  blankets do. . 

Jumpers do. . 

Kitchen  chairs do. . 

Lamps do. . 

Lanterns do . . 

Lard lb 


Lime bbl 

Lin-seed  oil gall 

liUmber,  1-inch 100  feet 

Manure  spreaders each 

Men's  suits do. . 

Milk  cans,  10-gallon do . . 

Milk  pails do. . 

Mowers do 


Musi  in yd 


NaUs 100 


AS 


O  veralls jmir 

Padlocks each 

l*aint  brushes do . . 

Paint,  mixed gall 

Paris  green lb 


Picks each 

l*lncors do.. 

Pitchforks do. . 

Plows do.. 

Portland  cement 100  lbs 

Rain  coats each 

Rope,  hemp lb 

Ruhber  boots pair 

Sacks,  grain each 

Saddles do.. 


55.30 

1.05 

110.00 

.74 

.225 

.05 
8.30 
.190 
.285 
.57 

80.00 

1.26 

.85 

1.32 

39.50 

12.30 
LIO 
.291 
1.75 

25.30 

26.20 

1.14 

3.45 

.80 

4.70 

2.38 
1.55 

.92 
1.30 

.328 

2.41 

2.17 

3.65 

178.00 

27.50 

5.70 
.92 
80.00 
.288 

6.35 

2.42 

.49 

1.06 

3.55 

.67 

1.28 

.97 

1.22 

23.00 

1.10 

8.50 
.370 

5.30 

.46 

37.80 


1917 

1914 

$1.40 

10.96 

.137 

.119 

5.00 

308 

.37 

.25 

.50 

.38 

48.00 

31.90 

.76 

.38 

89.00 

70.10 

.57 

.426 

.128 

.063 

3.50 

2.30 

7.50 

5.80 

.159 

.139 

.265 

.245 

.43 

.29 

77.00 

50.30 

.88 

.57 

.60 

.34 

1.03 

.76 

31.90 

23.20 

12.05 

6.40 

.92 

.74 

.261 

.179 

1.36 

.95 

19.00 

15.25 

19.30 

11.60 

.80 

.62 

2.65 

2.03 

.61 

.45 

3.50 

2.40 

1.53 

.83 

L12 

.80 

.72 

.52 

1.00 

.80 

.286 

.141 

1.78 

1.36 

1.48 

.82 

2.85 

2.10 

.4.5.00 

106.70 

20.00 

14.00 

4.30 

2.45 

.67 

.45 

63.00 

46.50 

.180 

.093 

5.25 

3.40 

1.54 

.89 

.37 

.275 

.84 

.54 

2.80 

1.74 

.55 

.30 

.99 

.72 

.76 

.51 

.94 

.66 

18.00 

12.10 

.95 

.60 

6.40 

4.40 

.287 

.149 

4.50 

3.75 

.30 

.163 

30.60 

20.35 

1909 


10.80 
.118 
2.98 

'"'."35" 

.34 
04.90 
.404 
.06 

2.19 
5.50 
.157 
.211 
.27 

63.10 
.55 
.32 
.70 

22.15 

6.30 

.73 

.202 

.85 

13.50 

11.20 
.59 

L94 
.41 

2.25 

.77 
.72 
.50 
.77 
.132 

1.29 

.79 

1.95 

111.60 

13.15 

2.40 

.43 

44.30 

.09 

3.34 

.82 
.27 
.49 
1.62 
.29 

.71 
.49 
.62 
11.50 
.70 

4.25 

.135 

3.55 

.15 

17.46 


1918  per  oeot 
of— 


1917 

1914 

132 

193 

123 

142 

123 

199 

138 

204 

110 

145 

115 

173 

138 

276 

124 

157 

130 

174 

176 

357 

116 

176 

111 

143 

119 

137 

108 

116 

133 

197 

116 

150 

143 

221 

142 

250 

128 

174 

124 

170 

102 

192 

120 

149 

111 

163 

129 

184 

133 

166 

136 

226 

142 

184 

130 

170 

131 

178 

134 

196 

157 

287 

138 

194 

128 

177 

130 

162 

115 

233 

135 

177 

147 

265 

128 

174 

123 

167 

138 

196 

133 

233 

137 

204 

127 

172 

160 

310 

121 

187 

157 

272 

132 

178 

126 

196 

127 

204 

122 

223 

129 

178 

128 

190 

130 

185 

128 

190 

116 

159 

133 

193 

129 

248 

118 

141 

153 

282 

124 

186 

206 
143 
206 


157 


309 
169 
183 
375 

185 
151 
121 
135 
211 

141 
229 
266 
180 
178 

195 
151 
144 
206 
187 

234 
193 
178 
195 
209 

309 
215 
184 
169 
248 

187 
275 
187 
159 
209 

238 
214 
181 
320 
190 

295 
181 
216 
219 
231 

180 
198 
197 
200 
157 

200 
274 
149 
307 
217 


Amount  tmrrhMaMa 
with  average  TalOA 
of  1  acre  of  crop 
prodactkn. 


21 

227 

6.3 

75 

70 


37 

52" 
171 


.69 
.35 


9.5 
4.6 

203 

135 
67 


.43 


30 
45 
29 
.07 

3.1 
35 

132 
22 
1.5 

1.5 
34 
11 
48 

8.2 

16 
25 
42 
30 
117 

16 
18 
U 
.33 
1.4 

6.7 
42 

.48 
133 
6.1 

16 
78 
36 
11 
57 

30 
40 
31 
L7 
35 

4.5 

104 
7.2 
84 
1 


1914    ■   1900 


18 

145 

5.6 

62 

4« 


46 

« 

41 
275 


.54 


.25 


7.5 

8 

135 

71 

60 


30 
51 
23 
.75 

2.7 
23 
97 
IB 

1.1 

1.5 
28 

8.5 
38 

7.2 

21 
23 

ao 

23 
138 

13 
21 

8.3 
.16 

1.3 

7.1 
38 

.37 
186 
5.1 

10 
63 
S3 
9.9 
58 

34 
34 
36 

1.4 
35 

3.9 
116 
4.6 

106 

.85 


19 
141 
5.6 


49 

.36 
41 
277 

7.6 

3 

10ft 

79 

« 


30 
53 
M 

33 
83 
30 
1.3 

L5 
38 

8.* 
41 

7.4 

33 
S3 

30 

89 
136 

U 
91 
8.5 

.15 
1.5 

6.9 


186 
5 


03 

10 
S7 


ST 
1  « 


a* 


6.T 
lU 
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Table  292. — Prices  of  articles  bought  by  farmers,  1909-1918,  and  amount  purchasable 

with  an  acre  of  crop  production — Continued. 


Item. 


Bait,  for  stock bbl 

Saws,  buck each 

Screw  hooks box 

Scythes each 

Sheeting yard 

Shhigles 1,000 

Shirts,  flannel each 

Shoes pair 

Shotguns each 

Shovels do.. 

Starch lb 

Staples 100  lbs 

Steel  wire do.. 

Stares eAoh 

Suear lb 

Sulphur do.. 

Teaden each 

Tinpafls each 

Tobacco,  phig lb 

Twine,  binder do.. 

Wagons,  double each 

Wbeelbarrows do.. 

Wire  fence rod 

Wooden  buckets each 

Wooden  washtubs do. . 


• 

1918 

1917 

$2.75 

S2.18 

1.58 

1.18 

.92 

.66 

1.70 

1.30 

.50 

.32 

5.50 

4.70 

3.25 

2.25 

4.06 

3. 35 

25.10 

18.50 

1.50 

1.15 

.110 

.096 

6.80 

5.70 

•.80 

6.60 

50.00 

37.00 

.110 

.097 

.130 

.100 

71.50 

52.00 

.60 

.41 

.77 

.56 

.28 

.22 

25.00 

97.00 

4.90 

4.00 

.61 

.49 

.90 

.62 

1.65 

1.20 

1914 


SI.  65 
.92 
.373 
1.C6 

.18 

3.70 

1.41 

2.30 

12.85 

.78 

.07 

8.75 

355 

24.00 
.060 
.08 

89.50 

.27 
.45 
.112 
78.25 

2.97 
.317 
.35 
.83 


1909 


$1.50 

.F9 

.364 

1.02 

.17 

3.50 

1.34 

2.00 

12.45 

.74 

.07 
3.60 
343 

22.50 
.058 
.075 

39.00 

.25 
.46 
.103 
66.00 

2.80 
.311 
.31 
.77 


1918  per  cent 
of— 


1917 

1914 

126 

167 

134 

172 

139 

247 

131 

160 

456 

278 

117 

149 

144 

230 

121 

176 

136 

196 

130 

192 

116 

157 

119 

181 

121 

192 

135 

206 

113 

159 

130 

162 

138 

181 

146 

222 

138 

171 

127 

250 

129 

171 

122 

165 

124 

192 

145 

257 

138 

199 

1909 


183 

178 
253 
167 
294 

157 
243 
202 
202 

203 
157 
184 
198 

222 
190 
173 
183 

240 
171 
272 
189 

175 
196 
290 
214 


Amount  purchasable 
with  average  value 
of  1  acre  of  crop 
production. 


1918 


14 
24 
42 
23 

77 

7 

12 

9. 

1. 


26 
340 
5.6 
5.6 


349 
296 


.77 


.54 


64 

50 

137 


7. 
63 
43 
23 


.31 

8 


1914 


10 
19 
46 
16 
96 

4.7 
12 
7.6 
1.3 

22 
847 
4.6 
4.9 


251 
216 


.72 


.44 


64 

38 

165 

.24 

6.8 
55 
49 
21 


1909 


11 
10 
46 
16 
96 

4.8 
12 
8.3 
1.3 

22 
241 
4.6 

4.8 


287 
222 


.74 


43 


67 
37 
162 
.25 

5.9 
54 
54 
22 


FARM  LABOR. 


HOW   FARM   LABOR   18   HIRED. 


The  following  tabulation  shows,  bv  States,  what  percentage  of  the  total  hired  farm  labor  of  each  State 
is  hired  by  the  month  with  board  included;  by  the  month  without  board;  by  the  day.  except  extra  harvest 
labor,  with  board  and  without  board;  by  the  day,  extra  harvest  labor,  with  and  without  board.  In  the 
last  two  columns  is  shown  what  percentage  of  all  hired  labor  of  the  State  is  hired  with  board  and  without 
board  respectively.  The  figures  are  estimates  based  upon  rep«ts  from  crop  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates. 

Table  293. — Percentages  of  male  farm  labor  by  classes  and  States. 


State  and  division. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connectinit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 


By  month— 


With 
board. 


North  Atlantic. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgln.a 

West  Virginia. 


Perct. 
31 
36 
52 
47 
30 
38 
40 
30 
40 


39. 3 

45 
43 
27 
23 


With. 

out 
board. 


Perct. 
14 
12 
14 
10 
20 
17 
20 
20 
14 


16.6 

10 

6 

12 

12 


By  day,  ex- 
cept extra 
harvest — 


With 
board. 


Peret. 

25 

18 

13 

6 


10 
11 
10 
20 


14.2 

17 

24 
25 
28 


With- 
out 
board. 


Peret, 
12 
19 

f 
20 
46 
20 
13 
23 

9 


13. 7 

~6 
15 

19 
15 


Bxtra  harvest 
labor— 


With 
board. 


With- 

out 
board. 


Perct. 

10 

9 

9 

7 


6 

9 

6 

11 


90 

9 
10 
15 


Peret. 
8 
7 
6 

10 
6 
9 
7 

11 
6 


73 

~~5 
3 

7 

7 


Percentage 

of  all  labor 

hired— 


With 
board. 


Perct. 
66 
62 
74 
60 
30 
64 
60 
46 
71 


62.5 

70 
76 
62 
66 


With- 
out 
board. 


Perct. 
34 
38 
26 
40 
70 
46 
40 
64 
29 


376 

~~30 
24 


696  Yearbook  of  (he  Departraeni  of  Agriculture. 

Table  293. — Pncentage  of  male  farm  labor  by  elasBes  and  States — Tontinued. 


State  ftQd  divlsioii. 

By  month— 

By  day,  ex- 
cept extra 
harvest— 

labor— 

Peroentace 

ofalllabM^ 

hired— 

With 
board. 

With- 
out 
board. 

• 

With 
board. 

With- 
out 
board. 

With 
board. 

With- 
out 
board. 

With 
board. 

Wllb- 

oot 
bMnL 

North  Carolina 

Peret. 
30 
39 
37 
25 

Perei, 
14 
21 
22 
15 

Pnet. 

23 

10 

14 

8 

Peret, 
16 
17 
13 

88 

Peret. 
11 

4 
8 
5 

Peret. 
6 
9 
6 
9 

Ptr<i. 
64 
53 
50 
88 

Per  A 

M 

South  Carolina 

47 

Oeontta 

41 

Florida 

B 

Sooth  A.tlantic 

33.7 

17.2 

17.4 

16.6 

8.3 

6.8 

59.4 

M-t 

Ohio 

38 
40 
50 
40 
65 

15 
19 
14 
15 
13 

19 
14 
12 
20 
14 

11 

10 

10 

8 

0 

12 
10 
10 
13 
9 

5 
7 
4 
4 
3 

60 
64 
72 
78 
78 

a 

Indiana 

M 

Illinois 

9 

Michi^n 

tr 

Wisconsin 

S3 

North  Central  east  of  Mississippi 
River 

44.8 

15.1 

15.5 

9.2 

10.8 

4.6 

71.1 

9^f 

Minn(vmta 

56 
65 
41 
51 
55 
62 
45 

5 
10 
14 
3 
3 
10 
12 

16 
9 
16 
15 
14 
11 
15 

2 
8 
10 
4 
2 
8 
5 

19 
10 
18 
26 
24 
12 
19 

2 
8 
6 

1 
2 
2 

4 

91 
84 
70 
92 
98 
85 
79 

f 

Iowa 

U 

Missouri 

a 

North  Pakota 

B 

8<mth  Dakota 

7 

Nebraska 

IS 

n 

North  Central  west  of  Missis- 
sippi River 

52. 7 

9.4 

13.8 

4.8 

15.9 

8.4 

82.4 

17.  f 

Kentucky 

28 
24 
32 
31 
16 
81 
32 
32 

18 
16 
21 
14 
21 
18 
9 
15 

18 
21 
17 
13 
14 
11 
19 
12 

18 
22 
19 
22 
29 
21 
11 
23 

10 
9 
5 

11 
8 

11 

20 
8 

8 
8 
6 
9 

12 
8 
9 

10 

56 
54 
54 
55 
88 
58 
71 
52 

44 

Tennessee T 

4t 

4t 

MisslRsippi 

4S 

m 

Texas 

n 

Oklahoma 

39 

Arkansas 

4S 

South  Central 

79  0 

17.0 

14.8 

21.0 

9.7 

8.5 

53.5 

46wt 

Montana 

67 
75 
40 
55 
22 
25 
80 
47 
44 
38 
21 

8 
2 
10 
11 
13 
10 

14 
11 
16 
14 
22 
12 

3 

1 

7 

11 

20 
,j2 

22 

9 

17 

4 

10 
21 
20 
22 
14 
26 
17 

1 
2 

10 
5 
7 

10 

i* 

4 

8 

12 

n 

96 
78 
78 

60 
58 
80 
90 
76 
75 
49 

7 

B 

Colorado 

S7 

37 

Arizona 

«o 

41 

Nevada 

SO 

6 

12 

9 

11 

21 
18 
11 
11 

8 

S 

8 

28 

tt 

Washington 

a« 

Oregon 

3S 

California 

SI 

Far  Western 

37.4 

95 
15. 5 

13.7 

14.9 

169 

7.6 
6.9' 

68  0 

12.0 

Fnited  Btates 

36.1 

15. 3 

15. 7 

10. 5 

6Le 

SI  1 
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Table  294. — Wages  of  male/arm  labor  by  dasseM  and  States^  1910  and  1918. 


Per  month. 

Per  day  at  harvest. 

Per  day  other  than  harvest. 

State  and 
di  vision. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

1918 

1910 

1918 

1910 

1918 

1910 

1918 

1910 

1918 

1910 

1918 

1910 

Katne 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ifassachosetts... 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connectiput 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

$4«.50 
42.50 
43.00 
43.00 
40.00 
44.00 
40.00 
4a  50 
34.00 

123.50 
23.50 
25.00 
22.76 
21.00 
21.00 
23.50 
19.50 
18.75 

166.60 
63.50 
62.00 
66.50 
62.00 
63.00 
66.50 
61.00 
62.00 

134.50 
36.50 
85.50 
37.20 
34.00 
36.00 
85.00 
81.60 
29.00 

13.00 
2.80 
2.82 
2.77 
2.50 
2.60 
8.00 
8.06 
2.70 

11.60 
1.35 
1.75 
1.42 
1.36 
1.65 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 

13.70 
8.55 
8.60 
8.46 
8.40 
8.40 
8.65 
8.81 
8.30 

11.96 
1.84 
2.25 
1.92 
2.05 
2.00 
2.22 
2.15 
1.96 

12.60 
2.45 
2.35 
2.40 
2.20 
2.12 
2.40 
2.40 
2.27 

11.23 
1.18 
1.21 
1.22 
1.12 
1.07 
1.28 
1.11 
1.04 

13.16 
8.25 
3.06 
8.05 
8.30 
2.97 
8.06 
8.10 
2.95 

$1.60 
1.65 
1.60 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.46 
1.49 

North  Atlantic 

38.95 

21.65 

57.24 

33.19 

2.86 

1.63 

8.52 

2.08 

2.36 

1.17 

8.03 

1.58 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West'^rglnia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 
OftnrglA 

31.00 
29.50 
27.70 
86.90 
26.50 
21.00 
23.00 
25.00 

16.00 
13.50 
14.00 
19.40 
13.60 
12.00 
13.00 
15.00 

46.00. 

45.00 

89.50 

64.50 

87.50 

28.00 

82.60 

88.00 

24.75 
21.50 
19.50 
29.00 
19.50 
16.50 
18.00 
25.00 

3.23 
2.85 
2.25 
2.50 
1.94 
1.50 
1.62 
1.49 

1.36 
1.26 
1.15 
1.28 
1.03 
.96 
.98 
1.10 

8.55 
8.50 
2.80 
8.10 
2.42 
1.76 
2.00 
8.06 

1.65 
1.64 
1.44 
1.65 
1.28 
1.12 
1.23 
1.46 

2.30 
2.04 
1.70 
2.00 
1.55 
1.06 
1.46 
1.50 

.98 
.88 
.78 
.94 
.78 
.70 
.78 
.96 

2.80 
2.65 
2.25 
2.05 
1.07 
1.40 
1.82 
2.00 

1.22 

1.18 

l.Ol 

1.27 

.97 

.90 

.95 

Florida 

1.33 

South  Atlantic 

26.21 

13.77 

87.44 

19.75 

1.96 

1.07 

2.41 

1.33 

1.56 

.77 

2.01 

1.01 

OWo 

3>.60     21.00 

34.00.1  20.50 

*8«.20     24.50 

40.70 
47.00 
62.00 
62.50 
60.20 

29.00 
28.40 
32.90 
33.00 
37.25 

3.00 
8.05 
8.43 
2.85 
3.00 

1.67 
1.70 
1.90 
1.64 
1.76 

8.67 
8.66 
4.12 
8.50 
8.64 

2.07 
2.07 
2.30 
2.10 
2.20 

2.3^ 
2.16 
2.60 
2.36 
2.48 

1.20 
1.14 
1.31 
1.22 
1.36 

2.94 
2.65 
8.14 
8.00 
8.12 

1.57 

Indiana 

Illinois 

1.46 
1.63 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

87.50 
43.50 

23.00 
26.00 

1.66 
1.78 

N.C.E.MIss. 
R...-. 

87.51 

22.94 

51.91 

31.81 

8.09 

1.75 

8.75 

2.16 

2.37 

1.24 

2.98 

1.61 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

47.10 
60.00 
85.00 
52.00 
65.70 
«9.00 
40.80 

26.00 
28.00 
21.50 
29.00 
27.00 
26.50 
24.00 

62.70 
64.00 
45.00 
72.00 
77.50 
67.00 
66.40 

38.00 
39.00 
29.50 
42.00 
89.00 
88.00 
34.00 

3.90 
8.65 
2.86 
4.50 
4.40 
4.14 
4.14 

2.23 
2.12 
1.65 
2.40 
2.35 
2.14 
2.18 

4.50 
4.30 
8.45 
6.60 
6.06 
4.90 
4.66 

2.65 
2.51 
1.93 
8.03 
2.95 
2.60 
2.57 

3.00 
2.90 
1.90 
8.20 
8.50 
8.10 
2.74 

1.48 
1.57 
1.02 
1.60 
1.54 
1.57 
1.42 

3.67 
8.65 
2.60 
4.15 
4.10 
8.85 
8.38 

1.90 
1.98 

Missouri 

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota. . . 

Nebraska 

KanM#TT. 

1.32 
2.20 
2.00 
1.96 
1.84 

N.C.W.MlsB. 
R 

44.08 

25.10 

49.82 

36.46 

8.72 

2.01 

4.36 

2.43 

2.72 

1.38 

3.41 

1.77 

Kentucky 

Tnmessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Te^as 

29.00 
25.10 
31.20 
21.50 
23.70 
81.00 
85.00 
28.50 

16.00 
14.00 
13.00 
13.30 
13.50 
18.00 
19.10 
16.25 

41.00 
85.70 
30.00 
30.50 
85.90 
43.00 
60.00 
40.50 

23.10 
20.00 
18.50 
19.60 
20.25 
24.50 
28.10 
24.00 

2.40 
1.95 
1.40 
1.36 
1.70 
2.06 
8.16 
2.12 

1.36 

1.14 

.98 

.93 

.90 

1.22 

1.60 

1.20 

2.90 
2.46 
1.80 
1.75 
2.10 
2.60 
8.70 
2.66 

1.71 
1.44 
1.26 
1.22 
1.26 
1.57 
1.97 
1.55 

1.62 
1.35 
1.30. 
1.43 
1.57 
1.70 
2.20 
1.67 

.85 
.77 
.85 
.83 
.77 
1.04 
1.11 
.90 

2.10 
1.76 
1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
2.10 
2.85 
2.14 

1.12 
1.02 
1.06 
1.10 
1.02 
1.32 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

1.47 
1.20 

Sooth  Central. 

27.19 

15.28 

38.57 

21.90 

2.01 

1.14 

2.49 

1.47 

1.60 

.89 

2.06 

1.15 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  M<udco 

Arisona 

60.50 
60.00 
61.00 
40.00 
66.00 
64.00 
65.00 
64.00 
63.00 
68.00 
54.20 

38.00 
35.00 
29.50 
24.50 
30.00 
35.00 
37.00 
85.00 
33.00 
82.00 
83.00 

83.00 
83.00 
73.50 
69.00 
80.00 
84.00 
85.00 
86.25 
85.00 
76.00 
78.00 

50.00 
49.00 
44.50 
34.25 
40.00 
47.50 
64.00 
49.50 
60.00 
44.60 
47.00 

8.80 
8.60 
3.40 
2.25 
2.65 
3.15 
3.20 
3.60 
4.00 
8.60 
8.25 

2.05 
1.90 
1.95 
1.46 
1.72 
1.78 
1.82 
2.20 
2.42 
2.12 
1.98 

4.76 
4.50 
4.30 
2.75 
8.40 
8.80 
8.85 
4.45 
4.75 
4.22 
4-00 

2.80 
2.50 
2.47 
1.88 
2.24 
2.20 
2.38 
2.80 
2.78 
2.60 
2.48 

3.15 
8.05 
2.80 
1.95 
2.30 
2.60 
2.60 
8.10 
3.15 
2.80 
2.60 

1.77 
1.73 
1.47 
1.12 
1.34 
1.55 
1.39 
1.70 
1.72 
1.61 
1.44 

4.10 
4.00 
8.66 
2.38 
8.10 
8.50 
8.50 
8.95 
4.05 
8.47 
8.25 

2.36 
2.29 
2.00 
1.58 
2.04 

Utah 

2.00 

Nevada , 

1.96 

Idaho 

2.27 

iVfkiihlTiffton 

2.26 

OrMTon.^ 

2.07 

CaUiomJa 

2.02 

Far  Western.. 

56.68 

32.69 

78.64 

4fi.48 
27750 

8.39 

2.02 

4.14 

2.52 

2.76 

1.51 

8.52 

2.06 

United  States. 

84.92 

19.21 

T7.67~ 

2.65 

1.45 

3.22 

1.82 

2.07 

1.06 

2.63 

1.38 
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Table  295. — Wages  of  classes  of  male  farm  labors  1866-1918. 


Year. 


1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 


By  the  month. 


With 
board. 


$34.92 
28.87 
23.25 
21.26 
21.05 
21.38 
20.81 
20.18 
19.21 
16.40 
14.07 
13.43 
12.02 
12.16 
13.29 
12.54 
12.45 
12.36 
12.34 
12.41 
10.43 
12.72 
16.55 
17.45 


With- 
out 
board. 


»47.<y7 
40.43 
32.83 
30.15 
29.88 
30.31 
29.58 
28.77 
27.50 
22.14 
20.23 
19.38 
17.69 
17.74 
19.10 
18.60 
18.33 
18.24 
17.97 
18.94 
16.42 
19.87 
25.92 
26.87 


Day  labor  at  har- 
vest. 


With 
board. 


$2.65 
2.08 
1.69 
1.56 
1.55 
1.67 
1.54 
1.49 
1.45 
1.34 
1.12 
1.05 
.92 
.93 
1.03 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.10 
1.15 
1.00 
1.35 
1.74 
1.74 


With- 
out 
board. 


$3.22 
2.54 
2.07 
1.92 
1.91 
1.94 
1.87 
1.85 
1.82 
1.53 
1.37 
1.30 
1.14 
1.13 
1.24 
1.30 
1.30 
1.31 
1.40 
1.48 
1.30 
1.70 
2.20 
2.20 


DaT  labor  not 
harrest. 


With 
board. 


$2.07 

1-56 

1.2S 

1.13 

I.IS 

1.1« 

1.14 

1.09 

l.OS 

.89 

.77 

.72 

.62 

.63 

.60 

.67 

.68 

.67 

.67 

.67 

.50 

.78 

1.02 

1.06 


Witb- 

oot 

board. 


re 

1.0 

ha 
i.« 

147 
I  d 
\.M 
Ltt 
Lft 
.% 

.a 
.« 

.« 

.M 
Id 
1  tt 
1« 


TREND  OF  PRICES,   WAGES,  AND  LAND  VALUES. 

The  accompansring  two  charts  show  the  trend  from  1909-10  to  1917-18  in  the  United  States  of' 
farm  lands,  wages  paid  for  monthly  farm  labor,  average  prices  of  farm  crops,  and  priceaof  artickB  vhkk 
farmers  usually  buy.    The  base,  100  in  each  case,  u  the  average  for  tne  five  years  bafora  iha  w, 
1909-10  to  1913-14.  »  -o  ^ 


Farm  wages,  dotted  line;  land  values,  heavy  line. 
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VALUE  OF  PLOW  LANDS. 
Table  296. — Value  of  plow  lands,  by  Siates,  1916-1919, 
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state. 

Average  of  poor  plow 
lands. 

Ayerage  of  good  plow 
lands. 

Ayerage  of  all  plow  lands. 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

MftlTO*           ,, 

124.00 
23.00 
30.00 
41.00 
47.00 

37.00 
38.00 
50.00 
38.00 
36.00 

39.00 
31.00 
29.00 
31.00 
27.00 

24.50 
21.00 
63.00 
68.00 
100.00 

40.00 
60.00 
59.00 
129.00 
51.00 

27.50 
50.00 
67.00 
44.00 
37.00 

31.00 
17.00 
16.00 
25.00 
27.00 

24.00 
22.00 
21.00 
26.00 
36.00 

30.00 
60.00 
55.00 
50.00 

50.00 
60.00 
53.00 
60.00 

S24.00 
21.00 
28.00 
41.00 
46.00 

37.00 
33.00 
58.00 
37.00 
35.00 

33.00 
29.00 
28.00 
29.00 
23.00 

20.00 
21.00 
61.00 
67.00 
94.00 

38.00 
56.00 
54.00 
119.00 
47.00 

26.00 
41.00 
60.00 
42.00 
31.00 

30.00 
15.00 
15.00 
26.00 
30.00 

23.00 
20.00 
22.00 
25.00 
35.00 

25.00 
52.00 
48.00 
42.00 

43.00 
56.00 
53.00 
66.00 

122.00 
24.00 
28.00 
36.00 
42.00 

36.00 
34.00 
46.00 
36.00 
33.00 

30.00 
24.50 
23.00 
24.00 
21.00 

18.00 
20.00 
55.00 
60.00 
85.00 

35.00 
53.50 
50.00 
104.00 
42.50 

24.00 
41.00 
51.00 
37.00 
27.00 

26.00 
13.00 
13.00 
17.00 
24.00 

19.00 
17.00 
19.00 
20.00 
32.00 

24.00 
55.00 
45.00 
38.00 

37.00 
50.00 
44.00 
56.00 

150.00 
54.00 
64.00 
92.00 
92.00 

80.00 
80.00 
103.00 
79.00 
70.00 

66.00 
62.00 
64.00 
67.00 
56.00 

49.30 

48.00 

113.00 

126.00 

170.00 

76.00 
110.00 

88.00 
196.00 

91.00 

43.00 

77.00 

115.00 

n.oo 

80.00 

75.00 
33.00 
33.50 
44.00 
58.00 

51.00 
50.00 
45.00 
53.00 
80.00 

60.00 
125.00 
125.00 
110.00 

98.00 
121.00 
108.00 
165.00 

S48.00 
52.00 
64.00 
92.00 
90.00 

75.00 
75.00 
108.00 
79.00 
68.00 

61.00 
61.00 
64.00 
58.00 
45.00 

4^.00 

42.00 

107.00 

120.00 

160.00 

75.00 
100.00 

85.00 
180.00 

83.00 

41.00 
63.00 
110.00 
74.00 
65.00 

67.00 
30.00 
31.00 
45.00 
57.00 

48.00 
45.00 
45.00 
49.00 
74.00 

60.00 
116.00 
113.00 
110.00 

89.00 
122.00 
111.00 
168.00 

$47.00 
50.00 
60.00 
93.00 
85.00 

72.00 
74.00 
92.00 
73.00 
75.00 

62.00 
50.00 
54.00 
49.00 
43.00 

85.50 

37.00 

99.50 

110.50 

148.00 

72.00 
99.50 
81.00 
163.00 
76.00 

30.00 
62.50 
90.00 
69.00 
56.00 

60.00 
23.50 
28.00 
36.00 
49.00 

42.00 
39.00 
41.00 
41.00 
75.00 

48.00 

108.00 

90.00 

80.00 

77.00 
110.00 

93.00 
150.00 

$37.00 
39.00 
44.00 
68.00 
73.00 

55.00 
60.00 
76.00 
60.00 
55.00 

53.00 
47.00 
44.00 
50.00 
45.00 

37.50 

33.00 

91.00 

100.00 

144.00 

61.00 
89.00 
78.00 
169.00 
72.00 

37.00 
67.00 
96.00 
61.00 
61.00 

53.00 
24.00 
25.50 
33.00 
46.00 

38.00 
38.00 
•34.00 
43.00 
60.00 

45.00 

100.00 

95.00 

85.00 

76.00 

95.00 

81.00 

121.00 

$35.00 
39.00 
44.00 
68.00 
70.00 

52.00 

58.00 
78.00 
58.00 
50.00 

47.00 
43.00 
43.00 
42.00 
36.00 

28.00 
32.00 
86.00 
96.50 
132.00 

60.00 
82.00 
75.00 
154.00 
66.00 

35.00 
56.00 
80.00 
58.00 
50.00 

48.00 
21.00 
23.00 
33.00 
45.00 

35.00 
31.00 
35.00 
41.00 
55.00 

42.00 
98.00 
86.00 
80.00 

70.00 

94.00 

84.00 

120.00 

$34.00 
37.00 
42.00 
64.00 
62.00 

53.00 
55.00 
69.00 
57.00 
55.00 

48.00 
36.50 
38.50 
35.00 
33.00 

27.50 
27.50 
80.00 
87.00 
120.00 

55.00 
80.00 
68.00 
140.00 
60.00 

33.00 
54.00 
74.00 
53.00 
41.00 

41.00 
17.00 
20.00 
25.00 
38.00 

30.00 
27.00 
31.50 
30.00 
55.00 

36.00 
85.00 
70.00 
60.00 

58.00 

80.00 

70.00 

110.00 

$32.00 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

37.00 
41.50 

MassachiLsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

62.00 
60.00 

49.00 

New  York 

53.00 

New  Jersey 

65.00 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

50.00 
50.00 

Maryland 

46.00 

VlrfiTifft 

34.00 

West  Virjiinla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

36.50 
31.00 
31.00 

24.00 

Florida 

26.00 

Ohio -... 

75.00 

JnHianA , 

84.00 

Tlllnni!^ 

115.00 

Michigan 

51.00 

Wlsccmsin 

74.00 

Minnesota 

61.00 

Iowa 

135.00 

Missouri 

59.00 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

30.00 
53.00 
72.00 

ICa»va^--. r , , 

51.00 

KTentucky 

35.00 

'Tenneffsee , .  , 

37.00 

Alabama 

16.00 

Mississippi ,,,,,,  ^  ^  -  - 

18.00 

I^onls1ap<* 

24.00 

Texas 

34.00 

Oklahoma ... 

27.00 

Arkansas , . 

22.00 

Montana 

29.00 

Wyoming 

27.00 

C<Horado 

50.00 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

31.00 
80.00 

TTt«h         ... 

60.00 

Neyada 

60.00 

Idaho. 

53.00 

Washington 

75.00 

Oregon 

60.00 

nf\IlTnrn|^. ....,.,, 

05.00 

United  States. 

51.26 

47.86 

42.67 

91.83 

85.48 

78.34 

74.31 

6S.38 

62.17 

58.39 
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DEPTH  OF  PLOWING. 

The  average  depth  of  plowing  practiced  by  formers  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  among  crop  reporters  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  Bach  reporter  who  replied  estimated  the  average  depth  plowed  by  farmers 
in  his  community.  Separate  estimaies  were  made  for  fall  plowing  and  spring  plowing,  respectively.  For 
the  entire  United  States  the  average  of  f^ll  plowing  is  found  to  be  about  o.45  inches,  and  of  spring  plowing 
5.12  inches.    State  averages  are  given  below: 

Table  297. — Plowing  depth,  fall  and  spring. 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vfa^nia , 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Fall. 

Spring. 
Inches. 

Inches. 

7.5 

7.6 

7.0 

6.g 

6.5 

6.3 

7.4 

7.8 

6.0 

6.3 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

.5.9 

6.3 

6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.1 

6.0 

6.5 

.5.8 

5.8 

4.9 

5.1 

4.0 

5.7 

4.7 

6.4 

6.9 

6.0 

6.5 

5.7 

5.3 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0 

5.7 

5.4 

5.0 

5.7 

5.0 

5.6 

5.6 

State. 


Fall. 


North  Dakota, 
douth  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LouisiEtna 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nefvada 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

California 


United  States. 


Inches. 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 
4.8 
5.9 
6.0 
5.3 
4.0 
5.0 
4.9 
4.5 
5.0 
5.5 
5.9 
5.7 
5.6 
5.8 
7.5 
6.6 
6.1 
6.4 
6.0 
6.1 


5.45 


Spring. 


InckcM. 
4.7 
5.2 
5.4 
5.0 
6.0 
5.6 
4.2 
3.3 
4.3 
4.2 
4.5 
4.4 
5.5 
5.6 
6.1 
5.2 
5.8 
6.7 
6.7 
6.1 
6.4 
6.1 
6.5 


&ia 


The  degree  of  unifarmity  of  the  estimates  is  Illustrated  in  the  following  tabulation,  which  classifles  the 
returns  from  the  adjacent  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois;  thus.  204  reports  wa%  received  from  Illinois,  of 
which  3  estimated  the  average  depth  of  fall  plowing  to  be  8  incnes;  33  estimated  7  inches;  12  estimated  6| 
inches;  70  estimated  6  inches;  12  estimated  54  inches;  49  estimated  5  inches;  7  estimated  4)  inches;  16 
estimated  4  inches;  and  2  estimated  less  than  4  inches. 

Table  298. — Classification ,  by  depths^  of  the  returns  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  on  depth 

of  fall  and  spring  plowing. 


\ 

Num])cr  of  reports. 

Depth. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Fall. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

33 

12 

70 

12 

49 

7 

16 
2 

Sprin/T. 

Fall. 

2 
2 
1 

13 
2 

26 
6 

63 
7 

34 
8 
5 
0 

Spring. 

0 
0 
0 
3 
1 

11 

7 

48 

8 

75 

18 

30 

3 

0 

2 

2 

21 

5 

hi 

11 

47 

6 

21 

2 

2 

0 

204 

2ai 

169 

169 

5.7 

5.3 

6.0 

6.5 

Over  9  inches 

9  inchas 

8^  inches 

8  Inches 

7*  inches 

7  inches 

6i  inches 

6inches 

54  inches 

5  inches 

4  J  inches 

4  inches , 

Less  than  4  inches 

Total 

Average...., 


The  figures  show  clearly  that  in  Illinois  fall  plowing  is  deeper  than  spring  plowing,  whereas  in  Indiana 
the  reverse  is  true— namely,  spring  plowing  is  deeper  than  fall  plowing. 
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INDEX    NUMBERS. 

* 

Table  299. — Index  number  a  of  crop  prices^  monthly  ^  1909-1913, 

The  trend  of  prices  to  fanners  for  important  crops  is  indicated  in  the  followinii;  figures;  the  base  100  is 
the  average  price  December  1  in  the  43  years  1866-1908  of  wheat,  c(»ii,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, hay,  flax,  and  cotton. 


Jan.  1 . 
Fob.  1 , 
Mar.l. 
Apr.  1 . 
Mayl. 
June  1. 
Julyl. 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  1. 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  1. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

264.1 

183.6 

129.0 

126.7 

132.5 

iia9 

133.9 

118.6 

134.1 

271.6 

195.6 

139.9 

14a  5 

132.1 

112.6 

14a  2 

119.8 

13&5 

288.8 

206.5 

13&6 

144.0 

133.8 

113.3 

144.7 

117.9 

139.9 

288.6 

225.2 

14a  2 

144.5 

134.2 

113.6 

153.4 

iiao 

13&8 

281.8 

28a6 

143.3 

15a  C 

135.9 

iia2 

166.3 

122.2 

133.5 

271.9 

291.3 

145.8 

147.3 

138.8 

121.2 

168.3 

127.7 

133.5 

272.9 

289.9 

144.8 

139.1 

137.7 

122.9 

160.1 

136.3 

133.1 

28a6 

807.8 

147.7 

13&9 

137.6 

125.4 

14&0 

148.2 

137.1 

203.3 

279.6 

161.5 

132.5 

141.3 

136.3 

137.6 

141.6 

137.0 

289.3 

277.0 

163.6 

128.2 

136.4 

139.1 

128.6 

138.0 

129.8 

269.5 

261.3 

17a  8 

124.4 

127.4 

133.9 

118.3 

135.6 

122.2 

265.5 

252.3 

187.9 

12a  4 

122.8 

132.7 

iia3 

133.1 

11&4 

1900 


117.8 
120.4 
126.3 
13a  6 
139.6 
146.5 
149.5 
142.3 
132.9 
130.5 
129.3 
127.7 


Table  300. — Index  numbers  of  crop  production,  pricen,  and  values,  1910-1918. 

[lOO—average  5  years  preceding  the  war,  i.  e.  1910-1914.) 


1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 


Total 
crop  pro- 
duction. 


107 

108 

100 

116 

107 

95 

110 

91 

97 


Yield 
per  acre. 


99 

104 

96 

lie 

104 
95 

109 
92 

100 


Prices 
to  pro- 
ducers. 


224 
213 
155 
102 

98 
110 

91 
104 

97 


Total 

crop 

values. 


241 
230 
155 
118 
105 
105 
100 
96 
94 


Table  301. — Index  numbers  of  prices  of  meat  animals,  monthly  and  average,  1912-101 S. 


Date. 


Jan.  15.. 
Feb.  15. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  15.. 
May  15. . 
June  15. 
July  15.. 
Aug.  15- 
Scpt.  15. 
Oct.  15.. 
Nov.  15. 
Dec.  15.. 


Average. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

12.59 

8.53 

6.46 

6.57 

7.06 

6.40 

5.44 

12.  G5 

9.42 

6.94 

6.46 

7.27 

6.70 

5.54 

13.06 

10.70 

7.53 

6.46 

7.37 

7.08 

5.69 

13.55 

11.71 

7.85 

6.59 

7.40 

7.35 

6.30 

13  83 

11.84 

7.98 

6.80 

7.29 

7.08 

6.39 

13.62 

11.72 

8.00 

6.85 

7.22 

7.19 

6.27 

13.68 

11.47 

8.04 

6.83 

7.41 

7.25 

6.23 

14.21 

11.84 

8.05 

6.74 

7.63 

7.20 

6.56 

14.50 

12.79 

8.38 

6.77 

7.58 

7.15 

6.74 

13.79 

13.04 

8.04 

6.96 

7.14 

7.14 

6.86 

13.37 

12.47 

8.09 

6.45 

6.80 

6.94 

6.45 

13.40 

1 

12.74 

8.15 

6.25 

6.61 

6.85 

6.42 

'        13. 52 

1 

11.52 

7.79 

6.64 

7.23 

7.03 

6.24 

Aver- 
age. 


7.58 
7.85 
8.27 
8.68 
8.74 

8  70 
8.70 
8.80 

9  13 
9  00 
8.65 
8.63 

^.L7 
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LIVE   STOCK. 
Table  ^2.— Number  and  value  of  live  xtork  in  the  Vaited  Slate*,  January  I,  1910-1919. 


Number. 


Farm  uil  mala. 


18!:! 

W.8 
100:3 

"•nii^-i::: : r::::; 

m.3 
m.s 

VK.7 

100!  6 
too.  8 
103-7 

UUch«)»s,Jan.  1: 

100.  T 
lOt.K 
103.0 

m.i 

tt.o 
n.t 

100.9 

Other  cstlto,  Jan.  1: 

100.7 

106.8 
IM  7 

103:4 
BB.S 
«  7 

"-ssi::: ; :::::"::: 

102.0 

11 

si 

8>rtn    Jan.  1: 

losi 

99.  fl 

1! 

»9.r 

n.wrooo 

io,<m.(Na 
n.ss.ooo 


10,030,0X1 

n,  MO,  000 

Ilil7s|<100 

M.SSJ.OOO 

IS,  003,000 

17, ei 0,000 
ib)9h|ooo 

l»,719,0r" 

ii,  tia,o( 

I2.3al,0( 

•j^iisloDa 

r5,S«7,000 


report  of  numtnrs  Apr.  IS,  It 


Miscellaneous  Agricuttwral  Statistics. 
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Table  303. — Aggregau  live-itoek  value  comparisons,  1918,  1919,  and  average  191S-1917, 

[Farm  yaluen  Jan.  1,  in  millions  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000,000  omitted;  States  arranged  according  to  1919  rank  in 

value  of  meat  animals.] 


Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 


States. 


1919 


1918 


Iowa 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Texas 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

New  York 

South  Dak  Ota. 

California 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan. 

Colorado 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

New  Mexico 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Oregon. 

Idaho 

North  Dakota. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

South  Carolina. 

Nevada 

W^ashington 

Maryland 

Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Delaware 

Rhode  Island 

United  States.. 


588 

327 

320 

273 

268 

268 

264 

262 

249 

226 

202 

182 

177 

161 

157 

131 

121 

119 

117 

104 

102 

92 

90 

88 

85 

84 

83 

81 

78 

69 

67 

67 

65 

60 

53 

52 

47 

46 

44 

32 

31 

26 

23 

22 

16 

14 

6 

3 


6,042 


514 

275 

306 

282 

250 

233 

235 

246 

206 

181 

193 

157 

163 

138 

141 

122 

123 

116 

115 

79 

87 

91 

68 

69 

65 

66 

76 

79 

69 

69 

63 

50 

53 

61 

47 

42 

32 

48 

42 

26 

32 

21 

21 

21 

15 

13 

5 

3 


5,409 


Av., 
1913- 
1917. 


392 

160 

168 

239 

143 

155 

136 

150 

118 

107 

128 

84 

109 

92 

92 

68 

79 

59 

71 

40 

52 

54 

34 

32 

39 

40 

46 

42 

46 

39 

34 

30 

29 

30 

31 

23 

17 

28 

30 

17 

20 

15 

14 

13 

11 

8 

3 

8 


3,269 


Horses  and  mules. 


1919 


157 

165 

103 

182 

139 

76 

99 

138 

94 

97 

81 

68 

47 

78 

70 

42 

94 

18 

47 

89 

75 

18 

73 

68 

49 

80 

28 

25 

80 

11 

64 

63 

45 

12 

21 

14 

55 

5 

30 

21 

12 

13 

8 

16 

7 

6 

4 

1 


2,788 


1918 


173 

169 

119 

180 

142 

83 

104 

152 

101 

99 

87 

79 

53 

81 

80 

42 

101 

18 

50 

79 

72 

19 

63 

59 

46 

74 

30 

27 

87 

11 

63 

61 

40 

13 

22 

14 

48 

6 

35 

21 

13 

14 

9 

18 

7 

« 

4 

1 


2,875 


Av., 
1913- 
1917. 


182 

179 

108 

174 

136 

90 

116 

134 

102 

106 

86 

72 

58 

84 

88 

33 

91 

14 

37 

65 

68 

14 

54 

50 

45 

70 

29 

23 

88 

9 

49 

53 

33 

13 

23 

11 

39 

6 

32 

22 

11 

14 

10 

16 

7 

« 

4 

1 


2,755 


Total  (cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
horses^  and  mules). 


1919 


745 

492 

423 

455 

407 

344 

363 

400 

343 

323 

283 

250 

224 

239 

227 

173 

215 

137 

164 

193 

177 

110 

163 

156 

134 

164 

111 

106 

158 

80 

131 

130 

110 

72 

74 

66 

102 

51 

74 

53 

43 

39 

31 

38 

23 

20 

10 

4 


8,830 


1918 


Av,, 
191^ 
1917. 


Rank 
in 

aggro- 
gate 

value, 
1919. 


687 

444 

425 

462 

392 

316 

339 

398 

307 

280 

280 

236 

216 

219 

221 

164 

224 

134 

165 

158 

159 

110 

131 

128 

111 

140 

106 

106 

156 

80 

126 

111 

93 

74 

69 

56 

80 

54 

77 

47 

45 

35 

30 

30 

22 

19 

9 

4 


8,284 


474 

339 

276 

413 

279 

245 

252 

284 

220 

313 

214 

156 

167 

176 

180 

101 

170 

73 

108 

105 

130 

68 

88 

82 

84 

110 

75 

65 

134 

48 

83 

83 

62 

43 

54 

34 

56 

34 

62 

39 

31 

29 

24 

29 

18 

14 

7 

3 


6,024 


1 
2 
4 
3 
5 
8 
7 
6 
9 
10 
11 
12 
15 
13 
14 
19 
16 
26 
21 
17 
18 
30 
22 
24 
26 
20 
29 
32 
23 
34 
27 
28 
31 
37 
35 
38 
33 
40 
36 
39 
41 
42 
44 
43 
45 
46 
47 
4S 


Table  304. — Prices  of  live  stock  by  ages  or  classes,  United  States,  1913-1919. 


Cattle. 


1919 


Horses: 

Under  1  year  old 

1  and  under  2  years 

3  years  and  over 

Mules: 

Under  1  year  old 

1  and  under  2  years 

2  years  and  over 

Other  cattle  (than  milch): 

Under  lyear 

1  and  under  2  years 

2  years  and  over 

Sbee^: 

Under  1  year 

Ewes  1  year  and  over 

Wethers  1  year  and  over 

Rams 


$42.50 

66.10 

108.10 

59.30 

89.20 

140.30 

25.00 
41.60 
6a  20 

8.80 
12.40 
11.00 
22.00 


1918 


$45.20 

7a  20 

114.30 

57.60 

86.30 

139.90 

23.40 
3H.60 
55.60 

9.10 
12.70 
11.20 
20.80 


1917 


$45.17 

70.21 

HZ  64 

53.98 

80.28 

128.17 

30.71 
33.93 
48.63 

5.63 

7.48 

6.78 

ia62 


1916 


$44.30 

69.02 

11L28 

51.47 

76.69 

123.50 

19.06 
31.48 
45.81 

4.13 

5.35 

5.02 

ia32 


1915 


$45.36 

7a  62 

113.10 

51.80 

76.46 

12L46 

19.06 
31.21 
45.92 

3.62 
4.59 
4.48 
9.01 


1914 


1913 


$47.95 

74.87 

119.77 

57.45 

83.87 

133.76 

17.84 
29.77 
4Z77 

3.23 
4.00 
4.06 
8.40 


$48.75 

76.54 

121.06 

59.31 

86.56 

134.05 

14.90 
25.11 
36.38 

3.11 
3.98 
3.93 
8.80 
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—  Yearly  marketingM  of  live  ttock  at  prindpal  markeU,  1900-1918. 


ctt... 

Hog.. 

Sbeq.. 

v„. 

H«!<dpW. 

.'& 

Hwrfpw. 

SE. 

Rec«lpM. 

aiiip- 

taoB 

14 

m 

10 

» 

i 

3:S:a 
!;|:S 

!:g:!l8 

*;S05:7M 
4,318,  MS 

ism!  OSS 

5,3S8,S38 

18  n 

li     V, 

n       37 

!!     V, 

19  47 

1      1 

30           01 
35            .14 

i  i 
1  i 

5;S.,.S 

7,111,035 

.BSO.BW 

,004.813 

1  ,S72,M9 

3  63H»2 
3,733,l»0 

,180,210 

3;om;4i« 

„ 

1 

Fleum  for  19fX>-190g,  iiiLiIuMve,  nere  Ukea  [rom  the  Uonthly  Sumrasir  ol  CoDuaerce  aod  Finuire  of 

Therei«lpt3D[«1n3(Qatliiclud8[]  m  ^'Csitla  ')  at  tlie  stockyards  of  ChIcs«o,  Kansas  atv,  St.  Josnihi 
St.  Paul,  and  Sloai  City,  comblnsd,  wer«  about  l,3ai,787  in  IBIS,  1,180,003  In  1»17,  eig,77S  in  [SIO,  T2M4i 
In  leis,  U4,000  In  1914,  }6,00a  Ui  1913,  about  B10,oAa  in  1913,  B75,doa  In  1911,  901,000  In  ioiO,  and  W,oao  Id 


The  wdght  ol  a  mature  1 , , 

most  northwestern  State  ot  the  Valen,  has  the  highest  State  average,  1,350  pounds,  serondad  by  Maine, 
the  moat  northoastem  State,  with  1,335  pounds.    LIghtfsl  weight  hcrses  are  found  In  Floods,  the  mooi 

'  "    '  States  Bvorarn  9J0  pounds.    Washington  again  Inds,  vltll  1,110 
0  pounds.    Lightest  muJes  are  found  In  Mississippi,  where  tha 

r  than  mulia,  but  the  dllTerenfe  appears  to  diminish  as 
<;eorglB,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  ouJes  aTarage  heavier 

Ased  upon  several  thousand  repocts  a(  special  live-stock  reporters  of  the  Bartati 
heir  Individual  estimates  vary  consistently  .with  each  other.  For  example,  in 
Wiscinisin.  ol  191  reports  received,  134  were  within  a  range  n'  300  pounds^  and  p&rt  o(  this  range  was  due 
to  actual  diflerenrcs  Id  diOcrent  parts  of  the  Stal«;  40  of  the  151  reporters  estimated  exactly  1,300  pouDdi. 


Table  3m. —Weight  of  hor 

«s  and  mula,  hy  Slalu. 

States. 

Horaoa. 

Mules. 

SUlea. 

h™. 

Mules. 

Lb>. 

ii 

i;| 

lllOO 

910 

;370 
)3(U 

liao 

Li>. 

;ono 

'»95 
950 

i 

»70 

I.OSO 
1,040 

i;Ss 

i,i» 

1,010 

«n 

s 

900 

1.000 

;i 

,090 

^370 
,300 

i,no 

ik.. 

■iocs 

1,903 

Miscellaneous  AgricuUural  StatisHes. 
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HORSES  PER  PLOW. 


Table  307. — Horses  used  per  plow,  by  States. 


Maine 2.0 

New  HampBhire....  2.0 

Vermont 2.2 

Massachusetts 2.0 

Rhode  Island 2.0 

Connecticut 2.0 

New  York 2.2 

New  Jersey 2.2 

Pennsylvania 22 

Delaware 2.7 

Maryland 2.9 

Virginia 2.3 

"West  Virginia 2.1 


North  Carolina 1.9 

South  Carolina 1.5 

(leorgia 1.6 

Florida 1.6 

Ohio 2.5 

Indiana 30 

Illinois 3.5 

Michigan 26 

Wisconsin 2.6 

Minnesota 3.3 

Iowa 3.7 

Missouri 2.8 

North  Dakota 4.6 


South  Dakota 4.1 

Nebraska 3.6 

Kansas 3.7 

Kentucky 2.2 

Tennessee 2.1 

Alabama 1.4 

Mississippi 1.4 

Louisiana 2.4 

Texas 3.2 

Oklahoma 3.0 

Arkansas 20 

Montana 3.7 


Wyoming; 3.7 

Colorado 3.4 

New  Mexico 2.9 

Arizona 3.3 

Utah 33 

Nevada 3.1 

Idaho 2.9 

Washington 2.9 

Oregon 3.4 

CaliXomia 4.3 

United  States.  2.7 


CYCLE   OF  UVB-STOCK  PRICES. 

Liva^tock  prices,  like  prices  of  most  farm  products,  have  regular  cycles,  normally  highest  in  certain 
months  and  lowest  in  other  months.  The  cycles  for  ihe  different  classes  of  live  stock  do  not  comdde; 
thuSy  hogs  are  highest  in  September  and  lowest  in  December;  cattle  are  highest  about  May  and  lowest  in 
December.  The  following  charts  show  the  normal  cycle  of  monthly  prices  of  horses,  cows,  beef  cattle^ 
bogs,  aheep,  and  lambs,  based  upon  average  level  of  United  States  farm  prices  before  the  war: 


JLLLLI 


M 


I 


I A 


Horses— prices  highest  in  April,  lowest  in  December. 
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Cows— prices  highest  in  April,  lowest  in  December,  a  slight  rise  In  October. 
98911'— YBK  1918 49 
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\   W  \ 


\  \  \  \  \ 


Beef  cattle— prices  highest  about  May  1,  lowest  in  December,  a  slight  rise  in  August. 
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Calves— really  two  cycles  In  the  year;  from  highest  prices  in  September  prices  decline  until  December, 

advance  again  until  March,  and  decline  a^dn  to  low  pomt  in  May. 
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Sheep— prices  highest  in  April,  lowest  in  November.    Range  16  per  cent  from  lowest  to  highest. 
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^-4unb»— prices  higheet  about  May  1,  lowest  about  November  1 .    Range  18  per  cent  from  lowest  to 
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8  wine— «  double  oytsle.  Prices  are  highest  in  September  and  decline  to  lowest  In  December,  then  adTacce 
to  April,  and  decline  ai^ain  (after  spring  farrowing)  to  June,  after  which  they  advance  to  September. 
Range  from  lowest  to  highest,  12  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Table  308. —  United  State*  foreign  trade  in  meat  animals  and  meat  products^  1904-1918, 

(The  following  tabulation  gives  in  round  numbers  the  domestic  exports  and  imports  of  meat  animals, 
meats,  and  meat  products  yearly  since  1904.  Numbers  of  animals  are  given  in  thousands  (Le. ,  000  omitted). 
Quantities  of  meats  and  fats  are  given  in  millions  of  pounds,  i.  e.,  000,000  omitted.) 

[United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conmierce.] 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Meats. 

Fats  and  oils. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Ex- 
ports. 

Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 
ports. 

Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 

fXMtS. 

Ex- 
ports. 

Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 
ports. 

Im- 
ports. 

1904 

593 

568 

584 

423 

349 

208 

139 

150 

106 

25 

IS 

5 

21 

13 

18 

16 

28 

29 

32 

92 

139 

196 

183 

318 

425 

872 

539 

439 

375 

294 

301 
268 

143 

135 

101 

68 

45 

121 

157 

187 

153 

47 

52 

59 

8 

238 
187 
241 
225 
225 
103 
126 
53 
22 
15 
224 
153 
236 
160 
178 

6 
44 
59 
24 
31 
19 

4 

9 
19 
15 
10 

8 
22 
22 

9 

1,815 
1,802 
2,206 
1,968 
1,828 
1,484 
1,037 
1,193 
1,356 
1,196 
1,116 
1,544 
1,956 
1,950 
1,840 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

11 

9 

11 

15 

205 

226 

101 

22 

30 

810 
827 
1,061 
958 
912 
767 
523 
687 
766 
695 
630 
620 
602 
566 
476 

1 

1905 ., 

1906 

3 
2 

1907 

1 

1908 

1 

1909 

4 

1910 

8 

1911 

6 

1912 

5 

1913 

10 

1914 

6 

1915 

2 

1916 

1 

1917 

1 

1918 

7 

MILK  PRODUCTION  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  production  of  milk  in  the  United  States  during  1918  was  about  4  per  cent  more  than  in  1017,  according 
to  rep<^s  made  by  crop  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The  yield  per  cow  is  estimated  to  be 
8. 2quarts  per  day  for  287  days  of  the  year  (equaling  588  gallons)  in  1918,  and  8  quarts  for  285  days  (570  gallons) 
in  1917. 

To  estimate  the  total  production  of  mllk^t  is  not  proper  to  apply  the  above  estimated  yield  per  cow  to 
the  number  of  milk  cows  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  this  figure  is  based  upon  the 
Censusclassiflcation,  which  includes  some  heifers  not  yet  fresh.  Making  what  seems  to  be  proper  allowance 
for  this  (applying  yield  per  cow  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  as  reported  by  the  Departmeni  of  Agriculture) 
indications  seem  to  be  tnat  the  total  production  on  farms  in  1918  was  about  11,044,000,000  gallons;  and  in 
1017,  about  10,629,000.000  gallons.  These  estimates  do  not  include  production  of  cows  not  on  farms  (i.  e., 
those  in  towns  and  villages),  whidi  would  add  about  5  per  cent  to  the  estimates  above  for  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
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MiaceBanwus  Agricitlturdl  StaHgties. 
MATERIALS  USED   IN   BREWING. 


[One*  of  tnMmal  Rsrame,  Trusnrr  I>«pBTtmuit.) 


UBtettal. 

UoItDf 

lew. 

1B17. 

^SM!' 

l^::::::: 

57,*8S,B70 
37  151  610 
It  1,349,  MI 

IB,  112 

1U,^s».9^i 

gi.4M,«ie 

'-IS 

lG,fi73.Wa 

li'ffi 

'ssa 

Oatlooi 

PoDiicIa 

gSSS;;::::: 

»s 

Pounds 

ToUl  >U  iumi,  tstinuiM 

J.0M,7M,«« 

3,938.087,318 

l,l>0».l»8,*!i7 

HOP  MOVEMENT  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


Sinma  on  Uio  quuitliy  < 


■ud  Imporu  sn  u  npoitad  b;  ths  DepurtiDSai  of  ComdMice. 

Tablx  310.— Sop  amtumption  and  movemmt,  1903-1918. 


•» 

EiporU. 

ToUlor 
brawcra- 

tloDand' 

Imports. 

N.tdom». 

^^ 

Domwllc. 

Fondgn. 

"°'"™'-" 

9W 

W7 

<l,«»,»5 

ssia 

4«,237,73S 
42.43«,«eS 
U,0«8,B11 

4)^813.804 

a»w;m7 

3,1M,S79 

13,IW,7;4 

10,680, 1S4 
I0  44SSM 
22  92^480 

11 

3J>,8S9 

|!:S 

:           117 
I             Oft 

i      Z 

1            1ST 
i             iS9 

8             1 

Pounii. 
3«,8»i,539 

4e,fii3,4e7 

«Z,8»a,7I8 
(3,370,645 

!f!S« 

43,eoa,3ii 

FARM  PRICES. 
Table  311.— Turnip$:  Farm  price,  ctntt  per  Imtkel,  ISA  of  month,  191t-1918. 


Data. 

»18 

1917 

.,» 

IME 

1«4 

1M3 

1911 

J«l.l( 

RH.4 

S:! 

79.0 

78.e 

4S.S 
49.8 

aii.4 

45.1 

B8.8 

ao.0 

fifl.1 
U.1 
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Table  312. — Cabbage:  Farm  price,  per  100  poundt,  15th  of  months  1910-1918. 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 

1912 

lOU 

ino 

Jan,  15 

$2.74 
3.26 
2.86 
2.98 
3.23 
3.55 
3.41 
2.96 
2.45 
2.16 
1.99 
2.05 

$3.95 
5.65 
6.77 
7.61 
7.53 
5.10 
3.23 
2.19 
1.76 
1.79 
2.66 
2.28 

$1.17 
1.21 
1.38 
1.50 
1.93 
2.27 
2.15 
2.26 
2.17 
2.40 
2.61 
3.04 

$1.36 
1.41 
1.38 
1.99 
2.53 
2.34 
1.95 
1.61 
1.24 
1.00 
.97 
1.07 

$1.87 
2.07 
2.03 
2.24 
2.05 
2.61 
2.66 
1.74 
1.50 
1.31 
1.14 
1.26 

$1.96 

1..17 
1.03 
L15 
1.58 
2.18 
2.64 
2.15 
1.79 
1.69 
1.58 
1.75 

$1.80 
X24 
2.88 
8.17 
2.96 
2.67 
2.29 
1.88 
1.25 
1.08 
1.04 
1.15 

$1.56 
1.48 
L26 
1.33 
L38 
2.46 
2.99 
2.47 
1.94 
1.58 
L51 
1.83 

SI.  87 

Feb.  15 

2.« 

Mar.  15 

2.14 

Apr.  15 

%n 

MAjlb 

2:77 

Jnne  1 5 .....................  T 

3.19 

July  15 

%V 

Aug.  15 

vm 

Sept.  15 

i.94 

Oct.  15 

1.0 

Nov.  15 

i.ac 

Dec.  15 

L4i 

Table  313.— Oniorw:  Farm  price,  cents  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  1910-1918, 


Date. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1013 

1012 

lOU 

19M> 

Jan.  15 

178.9 
183.2 
147.0 
134.1 
134.7 
138.7 
162.6 
164.7 
163.3 
143.2 
143.1 
131.7 

208.4 
357.9 
476.2 
495.6 
398.0 
308.0 
201.0 
154.7 
142.9 
157.5 
176.6 
177.0 

113.2 
126.3 
130.3 
123.5 
123.3 
133.8 
147.3 
133.5 
122.9 
13L4 
153.8 
175.7 

88.9 

97.6 

05.3 

104.4 

102.9 

102.9 

93.0 

86.3 

82.8 

94.8 

94.8 

99.6 

121.0 

14a  7 

155.2 

150.2 

152.6 

14a  8 

170.4 

137.0 

103.3 

88.3 

84.4 

02.3 

81.6 

77.5 

77.0 

70.0 

87.2 

05.6 

10L7 

105.1 

103.0 

Iia2 

114.0 

114.0 

117.0 
14a  0 
167.0 
175.0 
177.0 
155.0 
114.0 

loao 

89.0 
$&• 

$4.0 
$4.6 

101.0 
1010 
105.0 
119^0 
120:0 
134.0 
1210 
116.0 
104.0 
102.0 
118.0 
113.0 

914 

Feb.  15 

lflS.1 

Mar.  15 

OS.S 

Apr.  15 

]0L4 

May  15 

10&8 

June  15 

I0(i9 

July  15 

101  s 

Aug.  15 

99.8 

Sept.  15 : 

90.4 

Oct.  15 

flB.3 

Nov.  15 

911 

Dec.  15 

9$.$ 

Table  314. — Turkey s  and  chickens'.  Farm  price,  cents  per  pound,  15th  of  month,  1914-1919, 


1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1014-lf 

Date. 

Tur- 
keys. 

Chick- 
ens. 

Tur- 
keys. 

Chk^k- 
ens. 

Tur- 
keys. 

Chirk- 
ens. 

Tur- 
keys. 

ChMcv 
ens. 

keya. 

drink- 

Oct.  15 

23.9 
25.7 
27.0 
27.3 

22.2 
21.7 
22.4 
22.1 

20.0 
21.0 
23.0 
22.9 

18.5 
17.0 
17.6 
18.4 

17.0 
18.6 
19.6 
19.6 

14.4 
13.9 
13.6 
14.1 

13.7 
14.8 
15.5 
15.6 

11.8 
11.5 
11.2 
11.5 

14.1 
14.1 
14.5 
14.5 

12.0 

Nov.  16 

U-l 

Dec.  15 

ML7 

Jan. 15 

tO.9 
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RAILWAY  FREIGHT  TONNAGE. 
Tabia  316. — Tonnage  earned  on  railways  in  the  United  States ^  1915-1917} 


Product. 


FARM  PRODUCTS. 


Animal  matter: 
AnimalB,  live. 


Packlng-hoiue  producta— 

Dresaed  meats 

Hides  and  leather 

Other  packing-house  products. 


Total  paoking-houee  products . 

Poultry  (including  game  and  fish). 

Wool 

Other  animal  matter 


Total  antmal  matter. 

VM^etablejoatter: 

Cotton 

Fruit  and  yegetable 


Grain  and  grain  products- 
Grain 

Grain  product*— 

Flour 

Other  grain  products. . . 


Total  grain  and  grain  i>roducts . 


Hay 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Other  y^etable  matter. 


Total  vegetable  matter 

Total  Carm  products 

OTHKB  rBEIOHT. 


Products  of  mines 

Products  of  forests 

Manufactures , 

All  other  (including  all  freight  in  less  than  car- 
load lots) 


Total  tonnage. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Class  I  and  II  roads. 


1915 


81wrtUm». 
15,021,432 


2,508,317 
1,149,930 
2,540,376 


0,198,(123 


861,670 

370,426 

4,212,684 


26,659,735 


5,012,705 
17,898,288 


53,446,686 

9,596,763 
8,036,745 


71,080,194 


7,649,093 

3,727,194 

1,051,648 

10,347,913 


116,767,035 


143,426,770 


556,581,950 

93,971,282 

132,410,447 

76,013,494 


1,002,403,943 


1916 


Short  Uma. 
16,963,922 


2,666,235 
1,400,858 
2,774,708 


6,831,801 


1,016,484 

503,248 

4,629,143 


39,944,598 


4,052,241 
18,192,083 


57,686,165 

10,472,225 
7,992,496 


76,150,886 


7,312,879 
3,917,381 
1,085,843 
8,988,002 


119,099,295 


149,643,893 


706,029,210 
106,856,873 
182,916,449 

92,776,482 


1,238,222,907 


Year  ending  Dec.  31— 


Class  I  roads. 


1916 


Short  tofu. 
17,294,304 


2,807,571 
1,396,132 
2,633,043 


6,836,746 


1,096,624 

504,927 

4,740,560 


30,473,161 


4,212,062 
17,621,285 


55,684,8U 

10,318,950 
8,234,081 


74,237,872 


7,243,164 
3,762  495 
1,016,198 
9,304,818 


117,397,894 


147,871,065 


680,122,775 

93,819,387 

185,024,643 

95,162,207 


1,202,000,067 


1917 


Short  torn. 
17,905,829 


2,965,709 
1,357,265 
2,566,608 


6,889,577 


1,022,472 

499,054 

6,541,214 


31,858,146 


3,562,222 
17,678,958 


46,372,019 

10,065,219 
8,413,089 


64,850,327 


8,314,485 
4,235,353 
1,028,771 
9,204,495 


108,864.611 


140,722,757 


732,655,519 

100,838,196 
188,795,813 

101,006,438 


1,264,018,723 


1  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Original  shipments  only,  excluding 
freight  received  by  each  railway  from  connecting  railways  and  other  carriers.  Figures  exclude  the 
relatively  small  tonnage  originating  on  railroads  of  class  III  (roads  having  operating  revenues  of  less  than 
$1,000,000  a  year),  except  that  for  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1917  only  CUua  I  roads  are  included  (roads 
having  annual  operating  revenues  in  excess  of  $1,000,000). 
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WAGON  AND  MOTOR  TRUCK  HAULS. 
Table  316. — Wagon  and  motor-truch  hauU  from  farms  to  shipping  points,  1906  and  1918. 


Item. 


United  States: 
Motor  trucks,  1918. 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 


Otographk  diviaUm,* 

New  England: 

Motor  trucks,  1918 . . 

Wagons,  1918. 

Wagons,  1906 

Middte  AtlanUc: 

Motor  trucks,1918. . 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 

South  Atlantic: 

Motor  truck8,1918. . 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 

North  Central,  east: 

Motortrucks,  1918. . 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 

North  Central,  west: 

Motor  trucks,  1918. . 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagans;1906 

South  Central,  east: 

Motortrucks.  1918. . 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 

South  Central,  west: 

Motortrucks,  1918. . 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 

Rocky  Mountain: 

Motortrucks,  1918. . 

Wagons.  1918 

Wagons>  1906 

Pacific: 

Motortrucks,  1918. . 

Wagons,  1918 

Wagons,  1906 


Distance. 

Maes. 
11.3 
9.0 
9.7 

10.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.2 
7.6 
6.5 

9.8 
8.4 
9.9 

9.3 
6.3 
7.0 

10.1 
7.9 

8.7 

12.9 
10.4 
11.1 

13.0 
10.9 
12.6 

21.0 
20.2 
16.8 

12.3 
11.2 
11.6 

Round 

trips  per 

day. 


Number. 
3.4 
1.2 
1.2 


4.6 
1.8 
1.7 

3.4 
1.6 
1.7 

4.0 
1.4 
1.2 

4.8 
2.0 
1.8 

3.8 
1.6 
1.4 

3.2 
1.0 
1.0 

2.9 

1.0 

.9 

1.2 
.4 
.7 

2.9 
1.4 
1.1 


Load. 


Cost  of  haaHn 


ton  ptf 


Com.» 


Butkds. 
68 

39 
39 


62 
88 


60 
39 
41 

45 
29 
35 

64 
41 
40 

54 
42 
39 

58 
26 
29 

57 
26 
29 

48 
46 
49 

74 

71 
45  ! 


Wheat. 


Btuhdi. 
84 
66 
55 


60 
45 


78 
47 
48 

57 
36 
42 

90 
54 

48 

84 
57 
52 

86 
38 
37 

72 

46 
38 

70 
66 
60 

105 

6> 
76 


Cotton. 


Balee. 
6.6 
8.6 
3.4 


6.0 
3.6 
3.1 


Com. 


OenU. 
15 
33 
19 


11 
39 


7.6 
3.2 
3.0 

6.7 
3.8 
3.8 


14 
39 
94 

19 
41 
28 

11 
29 
16 

18 
38 
17 

12 
45 
24 

17 
49 
22 

36 
52 
16 

20 
23 
38 


Wheat. 


Centa. 
15 
30 
19 


14 
38 


14 

38 


18 
39 
24 

9 

18 

14 
29 
16 

10 
36 
33 

15 
S3 
21 


42 

30 

17 
23 
21 


CottOB. 


dm. 


n 

« 


1  Not  sheUed. 

> The  geographic  divisions  are— New  England:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Vawihiiwtt^ 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut;  Middle  Atlantic:  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania;  Soutii  Atlantic 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virgiida,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geofida,  Fkmda;  Nortfc 
Central  east  of  the  Mississipm  River:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin;  >Iarth  Central  ««* 
of  the  Mississippi  River:  Muuiesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  North  I>akota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  rinf. 
South  Central  east  ot  the  Mississippi  River:  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Alabama,  Mississippi:  SautA  Ccdizm 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas;  Rocky  Mountain.  Utwtimm^ 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  losiho;  Padflc;  Washiiigt<m«.  Oregon,  Ca*> 
fomia. 
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RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION. 
Table  317. — Rural  and  agricultural  population  in  various  countries. 


Coontiy. 


UniUd  States. 


AustriA'Hiiiigu'j: 

Austria 

Hungary 


Total  Austria-Hungary . 


Belgium 

British  India. 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany.... 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania... 


Russia: 

Caucasus 

Central  Asia. . 

Poland 

Russia  proper. 
Siberia 


Rural  population. 


Year. 


1910 


Number. 


49,348,883 


1910 


1911 


1906 


1,054,277 


1,647,350 


22,715,011 


1890 
1900 


3,458,996 
4,836,904 


Percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 


Total  Russia. 


Serbia 

8  weden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom: 

England  and  Wales. 


1900 
1911 


1,047,795 
7,907«556 


53.7 


22.3 


59.7 


57.9 


68.5 
81.2 


31.6 
21.9 


Population  dependent  upon 
agriculture. 


Year. 


1900 
1900 

1900 


1901 
1905 
1911 
1900 
1891 
1907 
1900 
1900 


1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 

1897 

1900 
1900 
1900 


Number. 


13,447,362 
13,061,118 


26,508,480 


191,691,731 

3,089,301 

1,023,962 

1,555,357 

17,435,8^ 

17,089,496 

854,787 

3,367,199 


7,266,428 
6,361,466 
6,302.850' 
69,470,360 
4,448,456 


92,849,560 


Percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 


2,097,988 
2,344,612 
1,067,905 


" 


51.4 
67.8 


58.4 


65.1 
76.6 
37.1 
57.3 
45.7 
27.7 
38.5 
62.1 


78.2 
82.1 
56.4 
74.3 
77.2 


73.9 


84.2 
45.6 
32.2 
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Tablb  318. — Number  o/  person*  engaged  m  agntvitwre  in  variou*  eowUrU». 


v». 

HalM. 

FanulM. 

-^^^ 

CoontrT. 

Numlwr. 

FarcMit 

Numt»r. 

Nomber. 

"ra- 

910 

S95 
901 
900 

900 

901 
908 

901 

90T 
901 
900 

90G 
90S 

K 

901 
911 

901 

910 

903 

geo 

1900 

1807 
ISOT 

901 
900 
Ml 
900 
SW 
900 
901 
904 
901 

s33,eoe 

li 

22.4 
U.7 

11 

385,323 

•■'1 

i 

2S 

i 

8S 

W 
SI 

i 

40 

1 

18 
0 

(1 

«3,028,3«B 

87.3 

27,867,310 

8a.s 

74S,074 
386, 0I« 

■■|:g 

..Si 

s'sie 
8,370,  an 

SS.0 
82.8 

1 

S7:9 

4i 

-S,J,T57 

94.9 

89. 

8. 
t. 

If 

Ea.4 

Si 

U.2 
49.7 

w;^ 

490' m 
loaluH 

32!* 
as-s 

";m 

IS.0 

1,1(0,777 

BJLJ 

380:20B 

S.8 
S2.0 

""«i!„„ 

■SiSSS 

00.1 

'io5;i37 

30.S 

IS,  781, 889 

3, 198;  102 

15.J«1,470 

80.7 

2,079,301 

37.5 

17,980,771 

Jl 

2,3ai,«i 

S8.1 

11 

13,1124 

77S'270 
333  M4 

11 

112,  en 

si 

li 

Trinldud  and  Toba«o 

UdIou  a[  Boatb  AidcB 

48.« 

iHseellaneou€  Agricvihtral  Statistics. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND. 

Table  319. —  Total  arta  and  agricultural  land  in  vantnu  eountria 

[Aa  classlSiKl  uul  reporlsd  by  the  InMinMkoal  Instltat*  ol  Agrlmlttna.] 


v». 

■^^ 

Pr»Iw:Uvttaivl.i 

CulUTmtodbnd.i 

Coimby. 

.™.;. 

Pwotnt 
ottoBl 
■rek. 

^,. 

FtrMDt 
of  total 

""""  *""'-■ 

mo 

igoi 

im>-io 

18W 

28, 30ft,  000 

gJ8,7M;00O 

«a,«o,ooo 

Per  MM. 
40.3 

Aera. 

293,794,000 

Percent. 

2.8 

"i:E 

CoitsHica „. 

V, 

»UTH  *Mrwc*. 

igT;i«;ooo 

♦8,189,000 

£37,806,000 

71,7 
8.1 
8S.B 

1,982,000 

ITOOFK. 

T4,isa,aa> 

8o;zw;ooo 

sas 

94.S 
98.3 

2^  272, 000 
88,178,000 

1H,4M,000 

147,  IM,  000 

95.3 

81,450,000 

1 

let  I 
1«1 

1906 

1BB7 
1«0§-1911 

ffi 

1911 

00 
00 

00 

00 

eo 

00 

oo 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

9,078,000 

38.6 

94.8 

"«;!!! 

14,339,000 
345,786,000 

4?giC 

VihIooo 

<06,000 

m'ooo 
u|ooo 

UODO 

94.6 

m 
■a.7 

G8.9 

74.8 

""""^^X^. 

«,Sf»!,000 
20,350,000 

lg;78B;ooo 

34.0 

14.887,000 
3,375,000 

257 

Towirmted  Kingdom 

77,152,000 

0«,S2fl,OOO 

38.3 

U,BB2,flOO 

1911 
19IS 

leoo-io 

»^. 

-J;S5;S 

4»,  70S,  000 

1971000 

74, 180,000 

718,838,000 

ZtSNDOO 

a,se9,ooo 
iii),»tz,ooo 

S7;3io;ooo 

76.8 
22.3 

17.8 

il 

1.2 

aa.2 

264,883,000 

iT^fflolooo 

33,860,000 

"SS 

3,388,000 

14,987,000 

6,955,000 

Union  ol  South  A[rl« 

Tottl.McouDtrtwi..., 

ni«,,»,™ 

4,  sm,  081, 000 

30.5 

1,313,832,000 

B.T 

I  laEladH,  Iwsldsi  fultlTBtwl 
devolad  to  cultJvu«d  titwi  and  sm-um. 

'  Inclndn  (allow  landau  also  arUfldal  gnash 
1  The  Ogiiro  for  "productive  land"  In  Chile 


al90  Daturat  nuado 


•a  and  pastdns,  [oreta,  wood  Iota, 
'sbH,  baaClu,  and  prodactlvf 
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NATIONAL  FORESTS. 


Table  320.— 
revenue 
191S  to  1918, 


). — National  foresU:  Timber  disposed  of,  quantitifj  price,  and  number  oftuert, 
under  specified  heads,  and  details  of  grazing  prxvxteges,  years  ended  June  20, 


[Reported  by  the  Forest  Service.] 


Item. 


Year  ended  Jane  30— 


1918 


19M 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


^ree  timber  given: 

Number  of  users 

Timber  cut Hft.. 

Value doUs.. 

Timber  sales: 

Number 

Quantity Mft.. 

Price  per  thousand  board 
feet  (average) dolls. . 

Gracing: 

Number  of  permits. 


38,264 
121,750 
191,825 

6,182 
2,137,311 

2.01 


89,466 
120,575 
183,223 

8,303 
1,540,084 

Z30 


40,040 
123,269 
206,597 

10,905 
1,093,589 

2.44 


42,056 
119,483 
184,715 

10,840 
906,906 

1.98 


41,tf7 
U3,073 
140,808 

11,608 
2,006,087 

1.86 


SS^OTS 

11S,M 

U.(B7 
l,453,aM 


27,466 


28,945 


30,610 


83,328 


36,638 


SO,  US 


Kinds  of  stock- 
Cattle No.. 

Ooats No.. 

Hogs No.. 

Horses No.. 

Sheep No., 

Total No., 

Special  use  and  water-power 
permits No.. 

Revenue: 
From— 

Timber  sales. . . .  dolls . . 
Timber  settlements,^ 

dollars 

Timber  trespass,  dolls. 
Turpentine  saies,^ 

doOars 

Fire  trespass. .  .dolls. . 
Occupancy  trespass. . . 

Special  uses doUs. . 

Grazing  fees dolls. . 

Grazing  trespass, 

dollars 

Water  power. .  .dolls. . 

Total    revenue 
dollars 


1,455,922 

76,898 

3,277 

97,919 

7,790,953 


1,508,639 

58,616 

3,381 

108,241 

7,560,186 


1,627,321 

51,409 

2,792 

96,933 

7,232,276 


1,758,764 

43,268 

2.968 

98,903 

7,843,205 


1,953,108 

49,939 

2,306 

98,880 

7,5S6,03« 


2,ir,8n 

57.  «8 

8,371 

iaz,u6 

8,4M«2« 


9,424,969 


9,239,063 


9,010,731 


9,747,108 


9,600,857 


10,735.  an 


5,245 


5,089 


5,657 


5,251 


6,087 


5,8» 


1,282,647 

36,105 
17,558 


0,098 


1,243,105 

89,927 
12,961 

15,872 
7,950 


1,211,985 

8,181 
7,284 

8,915 
661 


1,867,111 

2,299 
87,712 

14,402 
5,471 


67,278 
1,001,156 

6,583 
51,235 


68,773 
937,583 

4,765 
47,164 


78,691 
1,180,175 

5,818 
80,104 


85,235 
1,902,405 

7,810 
101,096 


2,467,590 


2,437,710 


«  2,535,814 


2,823,541 


1,805,878 

17,102 
18,870 

8,156 
52,514 


1,519,  »7 

9».aa 


108,829 
1,544,714 

5,0S1 
106,380 


S.CIS 

1.207 

1W.9TB 

l,7Qa,6« 

23,332 


3,457,008 


3, 


1  Includes  timber  taken  in  the  exercise  of  permits  for  rifhts  of  wav,  development  of  power,  etc. 
s  I'rior  to  1914  receipts  from  sale  of  turpentine  were  Inoladed  with  timber  sales. 

•  Includes  1296  from  sale  of  live  stock. 

*  Refunds  during  year,  154,575. 


Miscellaneotts  Agrietiltural  Slatigties. 
Table  3,21.— Arta  of  Nalitmai  forut  landt,  June  30, 1918. 

[Baportsd  bf  tbs  Fcnit  S«tIc&] 


Kalbab 

Pltgnoves... 


Ourk..... 

To««L,.. 


ClevaUnd... 

Cniwr' 

Eldorado!.., 


TotoL 


HDHbn*... 

MRlnr.... 


STO.lOt 

17,080 

1,  on,  339 


j^™-; 

'•"^7^ 

17,089,930 

""^toMouDUta- 

""tew 

HcmUiiB: 

.^•us 

1B,1)1«,13« 

Nebraska; 

N»v*)»:   _ 

New  ITBmiMhiwt 

New  Mexico; 

™„. 

J3fl,318 

M  lotal  UM,  IM  Table  SIU,  "  Nettmal  ForeMs  extendinE  iDto  (wa  Stslra." 
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Table  321. — Area  of  NatUmal  forest  lands,  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Stata  and  forest. 


New  Mexico— Continued. 

OUa 

Lincoln 

Manzano 

SanUFe 

Total 

North  Carolina: 

Pisgah 

Oklahoma: 

Wichita 

Oregon: 

Cascade 

Crater» 

Deschutes 

Fremont 

Klamath* 

Malheur 

Minam 

Ochoco 

Oregon 

Santiam 

8lsklyou» 

Sluslaw 

Umatilla 

Umpqua 

\^^owa 

Wenaha  * 

Whitman 

Total 

Porta  Rico: 

Lnquillo 

Sooth  I>akota: 

Black  Hills» 

Harney 

Siouxl 

Total 

Utah: 

Ashley* 

Cache* 

Dixie* 

Fillmore 

Fishlake 

La  Sal* 

Manti 

Minidoka* 


Net  area. 


State  and  forest. 


Acres, 
2,668,075 
1,466,411 
1,140,762 
701,078 


8.333,fl37 


77,046 


61,480 


1,021,633 
796,588 

1,287,266 

856,360 

4,401 

1,057,682 
430,004 
716,604 

1,032,936 
607,097 
996,090 
543,383 
485.786 

1.011,022 
957,579 
425,504 
882,496 


13,117,130 


12,443 


480,096 

646,181 

75,209 


1,101,486 


975,068 
268,501 
427,029 
609,579 
651,377 
519,384 
7«M,932 
72,123 


Utah— Continued. 

Powell 

Sevier 

Uinta 

Wasatch 

Total 

Virginia: 

Natural  Bridee 

Shenandoah  * 

Total. 

Washinf^ton: 

Chelan 

C<^umbia 

ColviUe 

Kaniksu* 

Okanogan 

Olympic 

Ranier 

SnoQualmie 

Washington 

Wenaha* 

Wenatchee 

Totol 

West  Virginia: 

Shenandoah* 

Wyoming: 

Ashley* 

Bighorn 

Black  HUls* 

Bridger 

Caribou* 

Hayden* 

Medicine  Bow 

Shoshone 

Targhoe* 

Teton 

Washakie 

Wyoming 

Total 

Total,  National  Forests 

White   Mountain  and   Appalachian 
area 

Grand  total 


Net 


Acre*. 
688,401 
724,606 
967,017 
004,518 


7,403,516 


73,507 
87,150 


160,756 


677,424 

786,636 

754,730 

267,760 

1,487,060 

1,5^4,583 

1.315,898 

697,855 

1,453,366 

313,484 

665,276 


9,942,961 


13,818 


5,967 

1,120,103 

144,750 

712,464 

6,330 

824,690 

473,703 

1, 576, 733 

335,481 

1,924,968 

852,653 

000,020 


8,377,045 


165,374,003 


652,000 


155,927,568 


*  For  total  area,  see  '*  National  Forests  extending  into  two  or  more  States. 
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Table  321a. — National  foretU  extending  into  two  or  more  States. 


Coronado 

Dixie 

Crater , 

Eldorado. 

Inyo 

Klamath 

Mono , 

Siskiyou 

Tahoe 

Hayden 

La  Sal 

Cache 

Caribou 

Eaniksu 

Minidoka 

Targhee 

Sioux 

Wenaha 

Black  Hills 

Ashley 

White  Mountain. 
Shenandoah 


Arizona-New  Mexico. . . 
Arizona-Nevada-Utah . 

California- Oregon 

California-Nevada. 

do 

Caliibmia-Oregon 

California-Nevada. 

California-Oregon. 

California-Nevada. 

Colorado- Wyoming 

Colorado-Utah '.. 

Idaho-Utah. 


Idaho-Wyoming . . . 
Idaho- Washington . 
Idaho-Utah. 


Idaho-Wyoming. 

Montana-South  Dakota. . 

Oregon- Washington 

South  Dakota-Wyoming. 

Utah- Wyoming 

Maine-New  Hampshire . . 
Virginia- West  Virginia... 


Acres. 

1,432,482 

727,252 

845,685 

550,752 

1,345,077 

1,494,146 

1,249,857 

1,347,017 

555,608 

390,294 

546,828 

761,931 

687,805 

455,230 

581,349 

1,312,662 

171,408 

738,938 

624,855 

981,046 

300,963 

100,477 


Table  322. — Grazing  allowances  for  National  forests,  1918. 

[Reported  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  symbols  (+)  or  (•)  indicate,  respectively,  that  there  was  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  1918  compared  with  1917.  The  figures  themselves  refer  to  actual  numbers  of 
stock  authorized  in  1918.] 


Forest. 


District  1: 

Absaroka 

Beartooth 

Beaverhead 

Bittcrroot 

Blackfeet 

Cabinet 

Clearwater 

Coeur  d'Alene . 

Custer 

Deerlodge 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Helena 

Jeflerson 

Kankisu 

Kootenai 

Lewis  it  Clark. 

Lolo 

Madison  > 

Missoula 

Nezperce* 

PendOreUle«. 

Selway 

Sioux 

St.  Joe 


District  2: 

Arapaho.... 
Battlement. 

Bighorn 

Black  Hills. 
Cochetopa.. 
Colorado 


Number  of  stock  authorized. 


Cattle  and 
horses. 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

-I- 


7,255 

5,200 

25,250 

4,500 

1,500 

2,400 

2,400 

1,000 

21,500^ 

16,900 

3,650 

9,030 

20,400 

24,250 

1,000 

2,850 

10,400 

500 

81,000 

11,650 

15,100 

1,400 

5,250 

8,400 

400 


+233,185 


+ 
+ 


13,650 
48,350 
47,485 
27,400 
19,060 
28,750 


Swine. 


300 


300 


+2,500 


Sheep  and 
goats. 


-92, 
-47, 
+126, 


+ 
+ 


70, 
35, 
25, 
25, 
20, 

-  6, 

'\\ 

-  59, 
-72, 
-129, 

+  12, 
+  30, 
+  43, 
85, 
+141, 

-  10, 
+100, 
-31, 

+  26, 

2. 

-82, 


100 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
500 
700 
000 
000 
500 
000 
800 
500 
000 
000 
000 
800 
000 


1,227,500 


+  27,500 
+  10,000 
+120,450 


+  75,700 
+  12,600 


Yearlong  rates  (cents). 


Cattle. 


68 


60 
68 
60 
68 


60 
68 


60 


68 


75 
68 


60 


68 
60 


68 


75 
68 


Horses. 


86 


75 
85 
75 
85 


76 
85 


Swine. 


51 


46 
61 
46 
61 


45 
51 


75 


85 


94 
85 


76 


85 
76 


85 


94 
85 


46 
"6i' 


56.26 
61 


45 


61 
46 


61 


56w25 
51 


1  Term  applications  previously  apjiroved  afiective  until  expiration  of  period, 
s  Term  applicsations  authorized. 


Sheep 

and 

goats. 


17 


15 
17 
16 

17 


15 
17 


15 


18.75 
17 


15 


17 
15 


17 


18.76 
17 
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Table  322. — Grazing  allowances  for  National  foresUf  1918 — Contmued. 


Number  of  stock  authorised. 

Yearlong  rates  (cents). 

Fonst. 

Cattle  and 
horses. 

Swine. 

Sheep  and 
goats. 

Cattle. 

Hones. 

Swine. 

Sbere 
aod 

District  2-^CoiitIiiiied. 

Durango 

+  12,650 
+  35,426 
+  12,100 
+    8,076 
+  14,970 
+  15,000 
+  10,300 
+    1,260 
2,000 
+  36,600 
+  14,000 
+  19,950 
+  25,320 
+  33,200 
+  16,000 
+  13,320 
+  13,825 
+  14,000 
+  32,750 
+  12,500 
40,425 

-  95,700 
+  67,200 

Gunnison. 

Harney 

Havden 

120,000 
-  37,900 
+105,000 
+  67,100 
+    3,300 

Holy  Cross 

Leadville 

Medicine  Bow 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MonteniTPa  .  

+  51,600 

Nobraslca  * 

90 
68 

113 

85 

67. 5 
61 

Hi 

Pike 

+  21,000 
+284,000 
+  119,900 
+      18,960 
+    102.900 
+      73,300 
+      53,500 
+      60,600 
+      44,000 
+      38,000 

17 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

San  Isabel 

+     60 
+1,000 

San  Juan 

Shoshone  * 

Sopris 

1 

Uncompaligre 

Washauei 

1 

White  River 

+567,-275 

+3,560 

+1,690,000 

.1.   . 

Districts: 

Apache 

+  45,200 
+  10,800 

45,000 
+  45,100 
+  29,760 
+  63,600 

69,000 
+  30,000 
+    9,800 
+  61,000 
+  19,000 
+    9,900 
+  68,000 
+  32,900 

+    180 

+    200 

260 

+    200 

100 

226 

+    440 

+1,200 

-  61,600 

-  165,350 

-  94,000 
+        7,200 

1,350 
+    147,000 
+      13, 100 
+      23,100 
+      85,000 
+      68,500 
+    130,000 

-  68,500 

100 
+      79,200 

60 

75      45 

13 

Carson 

Coconino  1,    ,. 

:::;::;:i::::::::: 

Coronado 

1 

Crook 

Datil 

GUa 

Lincoln 

Mftniano    ^  a      .  . 

Prescott 

+    100 
500 

Santa  Fe 

SitCTeaves 

Tonto 

+    500 
+    160 

Tusayan  *...       

" 

+519,060 

+4,055 

+    933,900 

District  4: 

Ashley 

+  11,400 
+    4,800 
+  18,850 

-  32,500 
+  21,500 
+    9,100 

8,800 
+  20,600 
+  18,500 
+  59,600 

2,650 

+  12,700 

+  28,550 

+  18,300 

27,237 

-  25,400 
+    5,700 
+    7,950 
+  13,400 
+  18,000 
+  10,600 

11,500 

+  34,700 

17,200 

-  22,100 
+  35,900 
+  13,000 
+  13,750 

11,500 

+    106,000 
148,000 

+      74,200 
136,000 

•    281,000 

+      97,000 
1,000 

-  86,000 

-  68,000 
+    364,000 

-  98,000 

6,000 

39,000 

78,000 

+    152,100 

77,000 

-  60,600 
88.000 

+      75,000 
125,000 

-  300.000 
113,000 

+    234,000 

20,000 

+      24,000 

-  195,000 

60,100 

-  65,000 
197,000 

76 
76 
68 

94 
94 

85 

56.25 
56u25 
61 

ixn 

Boise  1 

100 

IV  T* 

Bridger 

17 

Cache 

Caribou 

Challis 

1 

Dixie 

400 
500 

00 
75 

76 
94 

45 

66. 2S 

U 

Fillmore 

I^TS 

Fishlake 

Humboldt 

68 

86 

61 

17 

Idaho  I 

Kaibab 

60 
68 
68 
76 
68 

75 
85 
86 
94 

85 

4& 
61 
61 

66w35 
51 

1^ 

LaSal 

100 

17 

Lemhi 

17 

Manti 

ivr: 

Minidoka 

17 

Nevada 

1 

Payette  i 

76 
68 

94 
85 

66. 3S 
61 

ivr: 

Powell 

17 

Salmon 

Sawtooth! 

76 
68 

94 
86 

6A.^ 
61 

IK  r. 

Sevier 

-      60 

IT 

Targhee' 

Teton 

-••k.«.*tH.                , 

Toiyabe 

i 

Uinta> 

76 

94 

66.  as 

1        >"  = 

Wasatch 

Weiser 

-    600 

76 
68 

94 
85 

66.35 
61 

1        1*^  " 

Wyoming  • 

1        17 

+536,287 

-1,650 

3,306,900 

, 

1 

=              1      =    s^^:^^^^^ 

>  Term  applications  previously  approved  effective  until  expiration  of  period* 

>  Term  applications  authorited. 


Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Statistics. 
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Table  S22.— Grazing  allowances  for  National  forests  ^  1918 — Gontinued. 


Forest. 


Districts: 

Angles » 

Cabfomia 

Cleveland 

Eldorado 

Inyo 

Klamath 

Lassen 

Modoc 

Kono 

Konterey 

Plumas 

Santa  Barbara. 

Sequela 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Stanislaus 

Tahoe 

Trinity 


District  ft: 
Cascade.... 
Chelan  1... 
Columbia!. 
ColviUe.... 

Crater 

Deschutes . 
Fremont... 
Malheur... 

lilnam 

Ochoco 


Okanogan  ^. 

Olympic 

Oregon 

Rainier , 

Santiam 

Siskiyou 

Siuslaw 

Snoqualnue. 
Umatilla... 

Umpqua 

Wallowa 

Washington. 

Wenaha 

Wenatchee . . 
Whitman.... 


District?: 
Arkansas. 
Florida. . . 

Ozark 

Wichita.. 


Purchase  areas: 

Alabama 

Cherokee 

Georgia 

Monongahela 

Natural  Bridge.. 

Pisgah 

Savannah 

Shenandoah 

ITnaka 

White  Mountain. 
White  Top 


Nomber  of  stock  aathorized. 


Cattle  and 
horses. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


4,100 

9,500 

1,800 

11,725 

7,600 

10,000 

13,550 

45,700 

5,800 

1,300 

15,500 

9,825 

29,900 

11,700 

21,200 

20,625 

9,050 

13,050 


+241,925 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 


1,100 

550 

1,300 

6,000 

15,100 

7,500 

15,000 

25,000 

15,400 

16,700 

15,500 

2,500 

3,600 

7,900 

350 

4,100 

1,500 


Swine. 


-    300 


SHeep  and 
goats. 


800 
300 


400 


300 
600 
200 
400 
50 
50 
415 


-3,815 


1,000 


+ 
+ 
+ 


10,200 

1,400 

27,000 

250 
13,100 

050 
10,960 


+202,950 


+  30,000 

6,000 

-    7,890 

+    4,710 


+  48,600 


+ 
+ 


Totals,  1913 

Totals,  1914 

Totals,  1915 

Totals,  1916 

Totals,  1917 

Totals,  1918 

bicrease  or  decrease  in  1918  over  1917 . 


120 

2,300 

1,500 

400 

400 

1,000 

710 

2,580 

500 

110 

500 


+  10,120 


1, 852, 999 
1,891,119 
1,983,775 
2,008,675 
2, 120, 145 
2,359,402 
+23w,257 


-1,000 


22,000 
3,000 
9,865 


-34,865 


+ 
+ 


700 

500 

40 


100 
660 
100 
400 


50 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


I; 

32, 
42, 

^\ 

5, 
19, 
32, 
86, 
10, 
65, 
24, 


300 
300 
200 
560 
000 
000 
600 
200 
000 
775 
000 
800 
600 
300 
850 
000 
100 


Yearkmg  rates  (cents). 


Cattle. 


75 


90 


+    658,585 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


27, 
35, 

60, 

M, 

30, 

95, 

121, 

P' 
84, 

100, 


000 
000 
600 
000 
400 
500 
000 
000 
000 
500 
000 


+ 
+ 


23, 
50, 

1 

60, 
10, 

\ 

102, 

66, 

106, 


000 
000 
000 
200 
000 
200 
000 
000 
000 
000 
700 
000 
700 


+1,206,800 


2,000 
7,000 
1,972 


10,972 


500 
500 
100 


550 
430 
750 
200 


150 


+  2,450 


3,180 


75 
80 
75 
90 
80 
85 
80 
90 
75 
90 


70 


Horses. 


04 


113 


94 
100 

94 
11? 
100 
106 
100 
113 

94 
113 


88 


80 
75 
80 
75 


80 


76 


80 
75 
80 
75 
80 
75 
80 
75 


100 
94 

100 
94 


100 


04 


100 

04 
100 

04 
100 

04 
100 

04 


60 


125 


150 
150 
125 
150 


75 


156 


200 
200 
170 
200 


Swine. 


56.25 


67.6 


66.25 

60 

56.25 

67.5 

60 

63.75 

60 

67.5 

56.25 

67.5 


62.5 


60 

56.25 
60 
56.25 


60 


56.25 


60 

56.25 

60 

56.25 

60 

56.25 

60 

56.25 


45 


03.75 


00 
00 
78 
00 


Sheep 

ana 

goats. 


18.75 


22.5 


ia75 

20 

18.75 

22.5 

20 

21.25 

20 

22.5 

18.75 

22.5 


17,5 


20 

18.76 
20 
18.75 


20 


18.75 


20 

18.75 

20 

18.75 

20 

1&75 

20 

18.75 


15 


31.25 


45 
45 
30 
45 


50,535 
65,645 
64,040 
58,090 
54,680 
51,685 
-  2,005 


8,521,308 
8,867,906 
8,747,025 
8,597,689 
8,400,155 
8,937,837 
+    637,682 


!  Term  applicstians  previxNMly  appfoved  efltetlTe  uatil  ezpbmtion  of  period. 
98911*— XBK 1918 60 
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PASTURE  LAND. 


Table  323. — Pasture  land  and  its  carrying  capacity. 

The  figures  on  acreage  of  pasture  land  on  farms  presented  below  were  obtained  from  the  mgricaltani 
schedules  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1910.  The  tabulation  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Fun 
Management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Bulletin  628  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcalture.  Figuri* 
relating  to  number  of  months  in  year  the  lana  is  pastured  and  the  potential  carrying  capacity, exps«nnl 
in  terms  of  head  of  cattle,  are  estunates.  based  upon  estimates  of  county  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Oup 
Estimates.  The  value  of  feed  obtained  from  pasture  has  not  in  the  past  oeen  included  in  yearly  statifUct 
of  crop  values,  although  it  aggregates  over  $1,000,000,000. 


State. 


Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

B.I 

Conn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W.Va 

N.C 

8.C 

Ga 

Fla 

Ohio 

Ind 

HI 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.D 

8.  D 

Nebr 

Kans 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

Miss 

Tex 

Okla 

Ark 

Mont 

Wyo 

Colo 

N.  Mex 

Ariz 

Utah 

Nev 

Idaho 

Wash 

Ca3f*..*il!I!! 

U.S.. 


Pasture  land  acreage,  1910. 


3 

o 


1,935,123 

1,211,772 

2,274,181 

928.758 

128,704 

818,153 
7,501,840 

433,188 
4,350,128 

103,879 

880,450 
4,428,410 
3,484,080 
2,058,413 
1,288,912 

2,537,399 
578,742 
7,973,822 
5,888,489 
7,836,548 

6,333,751 

7,775,602 

6,591.439 

10.855,616 

10,781,515 

4,386,288 

8,148,371 

16,398.680 

17,115,838 

5,810,535 

3.664,451 
2,550.100 
3,392,156 
1,348.664 
63,523,701 

10,013,450 
1.7I6,9.'iO 
7,251,087 
6,337.249 
7,366,663 

8,940,017 

407,677 

1.365,376 

2,284,671 

1,272,604 

3,373,864 

5,347.452 

15.035.433 


291,439,515 


I 

z 

I 


323,985 

79,949 

378,328 

150,392 

39,734 

173,030 
3,098,982 

225,770 

1,798,923 

67,483 

497,133 

2,385,380 

2,252,878 

687,532 

154,452 

313,306 

51,034 

4,538,624 

2,551,771 

4,081,506 

1,382,743 
1,699,127 
2,008,150 
6,271,197 
5,534,034 

1,835,384 
3.066,616 
4,552,087 
5,925.590 
3,828,584 

1,632,552 
554.998 
882,199 
479,152 

7,427,840 

2,581,390 
498.368 

1,900,159 
653,167 

1,337,794 

1,090,127 

77.353 

271,945 

939,973 

271,348 

390,008 

716,273 

2,913.949 


84,226,304   98,445,168 


1,007,778 

782,227 

951,391 

476,970 

50,876 

377,051 
2,417,833 

101,705 

1,812,309 

15,475 

234,054 
1,644,914 

714,684 
1,194,879 

963,088 

1,968,233 
410,785 
2,284,829 
2,418,842 
2,550,782 

2,424,980 
4,171,817 
2,905,559 
2,830,007 
4,384,280 

350, 99S 

442,874 

1,282,722 

1,847,363 

1,388,819 

1,624,216 

1,716,732 

2,026,533 

677,984 

30,898,746 

3,008,187 

1,037,025 

899,014 

583,977 

1,088,358 

1,323,464 

102,738 
255,241 
255,555 

375,418 

965,331 

1,688,467 

8,445,258 


I 

O 


003,382 
349,596 
948,442 
900,398 
29,094 

266,072 

1,985,025 

106,713 

938,894 

20,741 

129,263 
496,138 
616,600 
204,202 
179,374 

267  861 
118,943 

1,152,389 
716,068 

1,004,268 

1,648,078 
1,904,858 
1,679,730 
1,754,412 
883,201 

2,399,904 

4,638.881 

10,563,871 

9,542,685 

503,352 

407,684 
278,372 
483,424 
191,548 
25,397.110 

4,423.873 
181,557 
4,451,914 
4,100,105 
4,940,503 

4,826,426 
287,588 
838,190 

1,080,143 

825,838 
2,018,435 
2,962,712 
6.676.228 


Months  in  vear 
pastured. 


3 

o 


108,768,043 


6.6 
5.7 
6.3 
6.0 
9.0 

6.1 
5.9 
6.6 
6.7 
6.0 

6.7 
6.2 
6.6 
6.6 
7.2 

7.1 
8.7 
6.7 
6.6 
6.6 

6.2 
6.0 
6.7 
6.9 
6.7 

6.6 
8.2 
8.4 
6.9 
8.6 

6.8 
7.3 
7.6 
9.1 
9.4 

7.2 
7.4 
9.0 
6.2 
9.1 

10.0 
9.4 
6.3 
6.9 

6.9 
7.8 
7.0 
7.9 


7.4 


I 

s 

a 


60 
6.8 
6.3 
6.1 
9.0 

6.1 
6.0 
6.4 
6.7 
6.0 

6.6 
6.6 
6.0 
6.0 
7.7 

7.3 
7.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 

6.1 
6.2 
6.0 
6.1 
7.1 

5.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.7 

6.9 
7.6 
7.7 
0.1 
8.6 

7.2 
7.6 
8.2 
6.1 
8.2 

10.8 
0.8 
6.7 
7.0 

7.0 
7.6 
8.0 
0.1 


1 


6.0 


6.5 
6.7 
6.2 
6.0 
0.0 

6.5 
6.0 
6.6 
6.4 
6.0 

6.6 
6.3 
6.5 
6.6 
7.2 

7.1 
10.8 
6.7 
6.6 
6.6 

6.2 
60 
6.6 
6.1 
6.8 

6.0 
6.2 
6.1 
6.6 
6.6 

6.8 
7.1 
7.6 
9.6 
0.8 

7.1 
7.4 
7.8 
6.2 
7.0 

9.4 
0.6 
6.0 
6.5 

6.0 
7.4 
8.0 
8.0 


6.6 

5.7 
6.6 


0.0 

6.2 
6.0 
6.6 
6.8 
6.0 

7.1 
6.0 
6.3 
6.5 
6.6 

6.7 
0.2 
6.5 
6.3 
6.1 

6.2 
6.0 
6.6 
6.8 
6.6 

6.5 
6.4 
6.5 
6.0 
6.0 

6.8 
7.0 
7.4 
0.1 
0.6 

7.4 
7.6 
11.6 
6.4 
0.2 

8.6 
0.0 
6.6 
7.0 

6.0 
8.0 
7.0 
7.0 


7.7  !  7.7 


Carnrinj;     capadty, 
oatue  per  100  acr^ 


3 

O 


20 
12 
30 
20 
90 

26 
32 
35 
90 
36 

S5 


37 
90 

33 
36 

89 
62 
48 

88 

47 
40 
61 
40 

20 
30 
40 
31 
30 

60 
35 
36 
45 
20 

90 
33 
13 
U 
13 

10 
8 

22 
0 

40 
30 
14 
30 


30.4 


I 
3 


c 

1 


I 


81 
18 
80 
35 
35 

83 

40 
87 
43 
80 

60 
38 
85 
43 
45 

52 
45 
50 
66 

00 

40 
60 
53 
60 
50 

87 
41 
51 
41 
53 

e2 

50 
50 
60 
83 

3« 
40 
35 
80 
80 

70 


40 
30 

00 
48 
35 
80 


45.6 


16 

16 

K 

U 

10 

15 

»    . 

•- «  •  • 

10 


S5 
35 
» 
3S 

85 


I 


35 

35, 

7X\ 
21  , 

45  I 
43 


*4 

ao 

33 

40 

s»  ■ 

3o; 

40  _ 

40 
SO 

4S 

1ft 

35 
10 
14 
1^ 
14 


U 
10 
30 
30 


U 
11 
15 


8S 

33 

31 
S 
33 


35 
83 

35 

48 

a 

15 


31 

3P 
39 


5 

T 

to 


7 
U 


35.4 
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BUSHEL  WEIGHTS. 
Table  324. — Commodities  for  which  biufhel  weights  have  been  established. 


State. 


Federal  statutes  /. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana 


Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minn^ta 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 


Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
WestVfrginia.. 
Wisconsin 


60 
60 
60 

60 
60 


60 
60 


60 


60 
60 


60 
60 


60 


60 


00 


60 
60 


60 


< 


50 


50 


48 
48 


48 
50 
48 

48 
50 


44 

50 
48 
48 
60 


48 
45 

48 
48 
48 
50 
45 
48 
48 
60 
48 
48 
45 

45 

48 
50 
48 
50 
45 
48 

'45' 
50 
44 


S 


48 
47 
48 
50 
48 
48 
48 
47 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
47 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
46 

47 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


Beah^. 


10" 


60 
60 


60 
60 
60 


60 

60 

60 
60 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


60 
60 

60 
60 


60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


60 
60 


60 
60 


56 
38 


6i 


56 


30 


30 
60 
30 


56 


56 


56 

66 


56 


>* 

S 


iO 


68 
58 


58 


60 


60 
60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


14 


14 


14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 


14 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 


i 


14 


60 


14 


14 


14 
14 
14 


14 


14 
14 


20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 

'26 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 

20 

» 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 


20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 


20 
20 


48 


48 


50 
30 


57 


50 


44 

30 
45 
48 


50 

42 
60 
42 


57 


3 


48 


52 
40 
52 
48 


52 
50 
52 
50 

48 
48 
56 
48 
48 
48 
48 
50 
48 
52 
52 

50 
50 
48 
48 
52 
48 
50 
42 
50 
52 
42 

48 
48 
60 
62 
50 
42 
48 
48 
42 
52 
50 


IP 

•8 


60 


50 


50 
50 


I 


50 


40 


40 


40 


2 

B 
I 


50 


60 


60 
60 
60 


50 
67 


5 
S 


60 


60 
60 


60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
CO 


1  Not  defined. 
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Table  324. — CommodUies  for  which  bushel  weights  have  been  established — Contiiuied, 


Com. 

V4 

• 

1 

Cotton  seed. 

• 

1 

1 

56 

1 

i 

o 

M 
o 

t 

• 

• 

O 

state. 

• 

1 

1 

CO 

56 
56 
56 
52 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

2^ 

0*8 

1 
o 

5z; 

1, 
1 

• 

s 

1 

o 

Federal  statutes 

83 

32 
33 
33 
33 
32 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 

33 
33 
32 
33 
33 
33 
33 
3J 
32 
33 
33 

33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
32 
33 
33 
33 
33 

33 
33 
33 
33 

33 
33 
S7 
33 
33 
33 
32 

A  If^bAITIA  ^ ...................... . 

70 

32 
33i 

ArkftTisfts 

48 

56 

50 

57 

California 

Colorado 

70 

50 
50 
48 

g 

C-nnnftRtlfiut.  .......^.^^.^..^..... 

•  «  •  • 

32 
30 

44 
44 

30 

55 

51 

Florida 

50 

31 

Georgia 

70 
70 
70 

56 
56 
56 
56 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

56 
56 
56 
55 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

57 

Tdaho 

48 
48 
50 

48 

56 
56 
56 

56 
56 

50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
SO 
50 
50 

y 

UUnois 

70 

70 
70 

56 
56 

56 

32 

33 
33 

40 
48 

50 
50 

50 
SO 

57 

IndiftTw 

SI 

Iowa 

70 

sa 

Xan'ffks 

S7 

Kentucky 

70 

50 
50 
48 
50 
50 

S7 

Maine 

•  •  •  • 

44 

30 

32 

il 

Maryland 

70 

k 

Massachusetts 

*  •  «  * 

44 

30 

32 
40 
36 

a 

Mif^Yilgnn ,.,....,  ^ ...,,  ^ .  ^ . 

70 
70 
72 
70 
70 

70 
70 

50 
48 

50 
50 

51 

M1nTY^4K>ta a.^^xx.ax^x  XX 

SO 

51 

MiAsi-*»1ppi ..X.X.X........X 

48 
50 
50 

32 
33 

57 

MteS0!1Tl  .*......  X  ..  X  ....  X  .  X  .  X  .  X  a  X  X 

S7 

S7 

Nebraska 

70 

40 

•  •  •  . 

50 

56 
56 

50 
50 

S7 

Nevada 

48 
50 

o 

Nfiw  Kamps^i™. X  X  X  X  X 

32 

St 

New  Jersey 

a 

New  Mexico 

70 

70 

56 

50 
50 

32 

«  •  •  ■ 

30 

56 

50 

sr 

New  York 

44 
44 

30 

B 

North  Carolina 

70 

48 

50 

50 

50 
50 
50 
50 

57 

North  Dakota 

70 
68 
70 

S} 

Ohio 

42 

48 
50 



50 

56 
56 

SA 

Oklahoma 

32 

S7 

Oregon 

PAnnaylrantA. . .  ^ , , 

50 
50 

40 

«  •  •  ■ 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
55 
66 
56 
56 
56 

.... 

50 

56 

SO 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 

M 

Rhode  IsiaTid  ..  x 

70 

•  •  •  * 

30 

44 

30 

m 

South  Carolina. 

70 
70 
70 

48 
"*48 

50 
50 
50 

56* 

•  •  •  - 

56 

56 

South  Dakota. 

70 

56 

50 

S7 

Tenfi^<aqA^. ...,-.-.  r ............. , 

28 
32 

S6 

Texas 

St 

Vermont. 

56 

50 

48 

32 

St 

Virginia 

30 

57 

Washington. 

WestV&einia- 

68 

48 
50 

36 
35 

•  •  •  • 

50 
50 

. ... 

50 
50 

5A 

Wisconsin 

•  •  •  « 

44 

30 

SI 

>  Not  defined. 
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Table  324. — Commodities  for  which  buahel  weights  have  been  established — Gontiiiued. 


State. 


Federal  statutes 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire. 

Now  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio ^.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


$ 


50 


54 


I 


48 
48 
48 

48 

48 


48 
40 
48 


48 

48 


48 
48 
48 
50 
48 


50 


48 
48 


48 
48 
50 
48 
50 
50 
48 


22 
26 


20 


22 

24 
20 
22 
20 


50 


22 
24 


22 


20 
22 


22 
22 


22 


48 
48 


23 
20 
23 


20 
22 


55 


58 
50 

45 
45 

58 

58 


i 


60 
60 
60 


60 

60 
60 
60 


45 

•  •  •  ■ 

48 
45 

45 

68 
48 
56 


48 
45 

50 


36 
56' 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


58 


45 


48 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


60 


60 
60 


50 


40 


48 
52 


28 


48 


64 
50 


64 
64 
64 


48 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
56 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


55 
50 


54 
56 
55 
50 
50 
50 

50 
60 
55 
54 
60 
54 
56 
55 
54 
56 


50 
50 
64 
64 
50 
64 
56 
46 
50 
55 


54 
64 
50 
46 
50 
55 
64 
56 


60 
54 


2 

i 
(A 


46 

43 

45 
46 


44 

44 


45 
44 


46 


46 


56 

56 

56 

54 

56 

56 

56 

66 

66- 

66 

66 

56 
56 
66 
56 
56 
56 
56 
66 
56 
66 
56 

56 
56 
66 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
66 
56 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
66 
56 


o 
(A 
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Abaca  fiber,  use  in  making  binder  twine 359 

Abruzzi  rye,  value  and  yields 175, 176 

Accounts,  cotton  warehouse,  importance,  suggestions 426-427 

Accredited-herd,  plan  in  tuberculosis  eradication  article,  by  J .  A .  Kiernan 21 5-220 

Acetone,  demand  for  war  uses,  and  wood  used  in  making 321-322 

Acids,  use  in  soft  drink,  composition  and  quantities 120 

Africa,  East,  sisal  growing,  notes 362 

Agava — 

cantala,  mowing  in  Philippines,  fiber  quality,  etc 363 

fowrcroydes.    See  Henequen. 
siwlana.    See  Sisal. 

Agents,  county,  need  of  knowledge  of  foarest  conditions 325-326 

Agricultimil— 

Advisory  Committee,  National,  personnel  and  work 20 

colleges,  list  with  locations  ana  presidents 443-445 

conditions,  ignorance  concerning 9-11 

products — 

exports,  1852-1918,  statistics 644-646 

foreign  trade,  total  imports  and  exports,  1852-1918 642 

imports  and  exports,  statistics 627-665 

imports,  1852-1918,  selected  list 647-649 

statistics,  miscellaneous 667-726 

Agriculture — 

Department;  emergency  work 23-24, 71-72 

legislation  aidinff  and  developing 59-60 

numbers  engaged  in,  by  countries 714 

official  agencies,  cooperation  in  food  production  increase 19-21 

Secretary,  recommendations 58, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 

report 9-73 

State  officials  in  charge  of,  list 445-446 

stimulation,  cooperation  of  official  agencies 19-23 

Airplane  propellers,  woods  used 319, 320-321 

Alabama,  Forests,  National,  area 717 

Alaska,  Forests,  National,  area 717 

Alcohol,  wood — 

demand  for  war  purposes 322 

exports,  statistics 638 

Alfalfa- 
hay,  prices  on  farm,  1914-1918 526 

seed,  DUflhel  weights 723 

Almonds  imports,  statistics 632, 647 

Animal — 

diseases,  control  work 26-28, 72 

Industry  Bureau — 

hog  cholera  control  work 191-192 

work  in  meat  supply  increase 23, 24-31 

products — 

exports,  statistics 635-636, 643 

imports,  1916-1918,  statistics 627-629, 642, 660-662 

statistics 591-595, 606-611, 618-622 

Animals — 

breeding,  prices,  1918,  highest  on  record 289 

diseased,  destruction  at  quarantine  station 243 

farm,  statistics 587-626 

inspection  and  condemnations 30-31 

live — 

exports,  statistics 635, 643, 654 

imports,  1916-1918,  statistics 627, 642, 660 

727 
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Animals — Continued . 

meat,  number  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  1907-1918 625 

pr^atory ,  extermination 28-29 

pure-bred,  prices.  1918,  highest  on  record 289 

slaughtered,  condemnations  for  disease 625--€28 

See  oho  Cattle;  Goats;  Hogs;  Horses;  Sheep. 

Appeals,  grain  grading,  work  of  supervisors 339-340,  S42 

Appendix 443-726 

Apple — 

acreage,  commercial,  regional  distribution,  map 370 

Albemarle  Pippin,  same  as  the  Yellow  Newton 372 

Baldwin,  growin|^  commercially,  localities,  etc 371, 373 

Ben  Davis,  growing  commercially,  localities,  etc 372, 373 

early,  proauction  and  kinds 689 

exportations  to  England,  importance 372 

industry — 

commercial,  in  the  United  States. 367-37S 

future,  hopeful  outlook 376-377 

production,  commercial,  by  States  and  re^ons,  table 378 

Spitzenburg,  growing  commercially,  localities,  etc 375 

Winesap,  growing  commercially,  localities,  etc 372, 373 

Yellow  Newton,  growing  commercially,  localities,  etc 372, 375 

Apples — 

Baldwin  New  England  belt,  commercial  production 371 

bushel  weights 723, 726 

exports — 

statistics 639,645,656 

prices  on  farm,  1910-1918 547 

production — 

commercial,  by  States,  and  by  r^ons. 545-548 

increasing  importance 367-369 

varieties  grown  commercially,  notes 370-376 

varieties,  production^  by  States 548 

Apricots,  exports,  statistics 639, 656 

Arable  land — 

area  and  location 433-441 

total  and  classes 438 

Ar^ls,  imports,  statistics 629, 643, 647 

Arizona,  Forests,  National,  area 717 

Arkansas — 

apple  growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 373, 37S 

Cypress  Creek  drainage  district,  acreage 140 

Forests,  National,  area 717 

Ash  lumber,  value  and  uses 318, 320-321 

Asses,  numbers  in  world  countries 5Sr-^l 

Associations,  community  poultry  breeding,  article  by  J.  W.  Kinghome 10^114 

Atkinson,  James,  article  on  *' Government  market  reports  on  live  stock  and 

meats" 37»-39S 

Back,  E.  A.,  article  on  * 'How  weevils  get  in  to  beans  ^' 327-334 

Bacon,  imports,  statistics 628,  U>1 

Bag  limits,  game  birds SU 

Baker,   O.  E.,  and  H.  M.  Stbono,  article  on  "Arable  land  in  the  United 

States 433-441 

Bananas,  imports,  statistics 631, 65U  WiS 

Banks,  aid  in  dairy  work.  Grove  City,  Pa 157-159 

Barberries,  description 89, 90*  91 

Barberry — 

and  related  plants,  list 91 

and  the  black  stem  rust,  article  by  E.  C.  Stakman 7^100 

common — 

eradication  for  control  of  black  stem  rust 8S-10* 

orijjin,  distribution,  and  spread ^2-93 

dwarf,  description,  etc 8© 

eradication — 

directions 100 

laws : 98-99 
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Barbeny — Continued.  Page- 
host  of  black  stem  rust,  manner  of  infection 80, 81, 82, 84, 94-98 

Japanese,  description,  resistance  to  black  stem  rust 89-91, 98 

native  species,  aistribution 93 

species  and  varieties  hannful  and  harmless,  descriptions 89-91 

Barley- 
acreage — 

and  production,  1910-1918 13, 14 

production  and  farm  value,  by  States,  1918 486 

production  and  farm  value,  revised,  1879,  and  1889-1909 486 

production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  1849-1918 485 

bushel  weighte 723-725 

condition  on  first  of  month,  1897-1918 487 

consumption  by  countries,  1902-1911 684 

damage  by  black  stem  rust ', 75, 76 

exports — 

and  imports,  1911-1913,  1916-1917,  by  countries 489 

statistics 639 

price  on  farm  first  of  months,  1909-1918 488 

prices  on  principal  markets,  1 913-1918 488 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  values,  prices,  exports,  etc 482-489 

trade  international,  1911-13, 1916-17 489 

world 's  area  and  production,  1916-1918 482-484 

yield,  prices  Dec.  1  and  vi^luet.,  by  States 487 

Bean  weevils — 

life  cycle,  description  and  illustrations 329-331, 334 

plates,  description 334 

Beand — 

acreage,  production  and  distribution 688 

bushel  weights 723 

exports,  statistics 641 

imports,  statistics 634. 643 

prices  on  farm,  1910-1918 558 

seed — 

growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  conflumption.  204, 206, 207 

weevil  detection  by  eipis 327,331-333 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  and  prices 556-559 

weevil  infestation,  explanation,  article  by  E.  A  Back 327-334 

world  crop,  statistics 556-557 

Beans.    See  also  Castor.  ^ 
Beef- 
cattle,  prices  cycle,  graphic  showing 706 

exports,  statistics 636, 644, 654 

imports,  statistics 628 

production^  increase  since  1914 13. 16 

trade  conditions,  receipts,  and  prices,  December,  1918 381-383 

Beeswax 

exports,  statistics 635 

imports,  statistics 627, 64B 

Beets — 

bushel  weight 726 

garden,  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion    205, 206,  207 

sugar — 

acreage  and  production,  191 6-191 8,  analvses,  etc. . . . 565-566, 572-573, 575 

seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,   yiel^,  production,  and  consump- 
tion   205,  206,  207 

seed,  imports,  statistics 633 

Belgium,  rabbit-growing  industry,  extent 146, 149 

Bel^n  hare.    See  Hare;  Rabbit. 

Berherts  spp.  descriptions,  and  comparisons 89-91 

See  aZ»o  Barberry. 

BiOGAR,  H.  Howard,  article  on  "The  old  and  the  new  in  com  culture " 123-136 

Binder  twine — 

fibers,  sisal  and  henequen,  article  by  H.  T.  Edwards 357-366 

See  aUo  Twine. 
Biological  Survey,  enforcement  of  Migratory-bird  Act 315-316 
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Birds- 
game-^  P^S^ 

bag  limits  and  export  restrictions 311 

farming 313-314 

traffic  restrictions 310, 311, 313 

injurious,  control 314-315 

migratory — 

conservation,  future  outlook 316 

food  value  and  economic  importance 303 

law  of  1913,  and  its  repeal  in  1918 305-306 

open  seasons,  general  conditions 304-305, 311-315 

protection,  Federal,  article  by  George  A.  Lawyer 303-316 

sale  prohibition 313 

treaty  act,  provisions  and  regulations 30^313 

treaty,  adoption  and  terms 307-308 

unprotected  by  treaty,  list 307 

protection,  State  laws,  conditions 303-306, 309-310 

Bituminous  road  materials,  demands  for  and  control  of 66, 57 

Blue-^T^iBS  seed,  bushel  weights 723 

Bobolink,  rice  destruction,  control,  and  use  restrictions 313 

BoUworm,  pink,  control  work 3^-42 

Bonds,  drainage,  value 139 

Borrowers  of  cattle  loans,  security,  rates,  etc 108 

Bottled  soft  drinks,  composition  and  food  value,  article  by  J .  W.  Sale  and  W.  W. 

Skinner 115-122 

Box  lumber,  demand  during  war 317 

Boys*  club  work,  dairy  cattle,  design  and  results 163 

Braiding  com  ears  for  drying,  Indian  practice 124, 130 

Brandy,  imports,  statistics. 632 

Brazil  nuts^  imports,  statistics 632 

Bread  making,  rye  and  wheat,  comparison 171-172 

Breadstuffs,  exports,  statistics 639 

Breed,  poultry,  selection  for  community  work lOft-110,  111 

Breeders,  cattle,  in  favor  of  accrediting  herds 217-218 

Breeds — 

rabbit,  description -. .  148-150 

sheep,  per  cent  of  flocks,  by  States 617 

Brewing,  materials  used T0§ 

Bristles,  imports,  statistics .' 628 

Broom  com — 

exports,  statistics 637 

prices  on  farm,  1910-1918 661 

seed,  bushel  weight 723 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  and  prices 561 

Brown,  Ralph  H.,  article  on  "The  farmer  and  Federal  grain  supervision" .  335-34^ 
Buckwheat — 
acreage — 

production  and  ferm  value,  by  States 497" 

produrtion  and  farm  value,  revised,  1879  and  1889-1909 497 

bushel  weights 723 

condition  on  first  of  months,  1898-1918 497 

farm  price,  first  of  months,  1909-1918 498 

statietirSj  acreage,  yield,  values,  prices 49T-t98 

yield,  price  Dec.  1  and  value,  by  States 498 

Buffaloes,  numbers  in  world  countries 587-691 

Building  materials,  demand,  drain  on  farm  wood  lots 3If 

Buildings — 

dairy,  improvement,  result  of  community  work 163-164 

for  cotton  warehouses,  fire  protection 408--li(l 

See  also  Cottages j  Houses;  Warehouse. 

Bull  associations,  organization  and  work.  Grove  City,  Pa 160-161 

Bushel  weights,  commodities  and  States 723-7tt 

Butter- 
exports,  statistics 608,636,664 

imports,  statistics 608,  fi27 

market  receipts,  1891-1918 608 

prices 606-607 

statistics,  prices,  exports,  imports,  and  market  receipts 606-906 
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Butter-fat  production,  relation  to  feed  and  cost  of  feed 160 

Buttermilk,  profits  in  dwry  industry 155, 166 

Buttonwood,  use  by  Indians  in  com  growing 129 

By-products,  creamery,  value  in  dairy  industry 155, 166 

Cabbage — 

farm  prices,  1910-1918 710 

seed  growinip,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption  202, 206, 207 

Cabinet  woods,  imports,  statistics .* 630, 665 

Caches,  use  in  storing  com,  Indian  practices 130, 132 

California — 

apple  growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 375, 378 

Forests,  National,  area 717 

oranges,  production  and  prices 551 

Calves — 

number  slaughtered  for  food 30 

prices,  cycle,  graphic  showing 706 

Camphor,  imports,  statistics 630, 650 

Canada — 

barberry-eradication  law 99 

treaty  for  protection  of  migratory  birds 307, 308 

Cane,  sugar,  acreage  and  production,  1911-1918 567, 574 

Canker,  citms,  enulication  work 43 

Canned — 

fruits,  exports,  statistics 639, 656 

v^tables,  exports,  statistics. 641 

Capital  Issues  Committee,  cooperative  work  on  highways 55-56 

Capsicum,  use  in  soft  drinks 120, 121 

Carbon  dioxid  gas,  use  in  bottled  soft  drinks 119, 121 

Carrot,  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption. .     200, 

206, 207 

CarrotSj  bushel  wcdght 726 

Cars,  disinfection  in  pink  bollworm  quarantine 40^1 

Cassia,  imports,  statistics 634 

Castor  beans — 

bushel  weight 726 

imports,  statistics 633 

Cattle— 

accredited-herd  plan  in  tuberculosis  eradication,  article  by  J.  A.-  Eieman.  215-220 
exports — 

and  value,  1893-1918 601 

statistics 635-644,654 

grazing,  National  Forests 29 

herds,  accrediting,  methods  and  rules 215-217 

Hereford,  prices  and  demand  in  England,  1918 289 

HolBtein-Friesian,  Soldiers*  Home,  D.  C,  accredited  herd 219 

imports — 

exports,  and  value,  1893-1918 601 

statistics 627, 660 

loan  companies,  oiganization,  officials,  and  usefulness 101-102, 107 

loans — 

and  their  value  to  investors,  article  by  Charles  S.  Cole 101-108 

rediecounting  and  safeguarding 105-106 

movement  from  Texas  drouth-striken  areas 25 

number — 

in  world  countries 587-591 

on  farms,  1910-1918 13,15 

proportion  to  population,  1900-1919 290 

slaughtered  for  food •. 30 

prices — 

at  markets,  1913-1918 604 

on  farms,  1910-1918 605 

receipts  at  stockyards,  December,  1917  and  1918 394-397 

scab,  control 28 

shij)mente,  reports,  Dec.  19,  1918 384-387 

statistics,  number,  value,  prices,  exports,  and  imports 601-605 

tick,  eradication,  progress,  and  recommendation 26,72 

See  also  Bull;  Cfalves;  Cows. 
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growing  on  reclaimed  marsh  lands,  note 139 

seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption.  200, 206, 207 
Cereals — 

acreage  and  production,  1910-1918 12,13,14 

consmnption  in  selectea  countries,  1902-1911 684 

See  also  Barley;  Grain;  Oats;  WTieat. 
Cheese — 
cottage — 

an  old  dish,  rediscovery,  article  by  Herbert  P.  Davis 269-276 

farm  campaign  for 270, 273-274 

menu 272 

palatability 269, 272, 274, 275 

profits  in  dairy  industry 155, 166 

publications,  list 276 

use  as  meat  substitute 271 ,  272, 274, 275 

Dutch.    See  Cheese,  cottage, 
exports — 

and  imports 611 

statistics 635, 644 

imports,  statistics w 627, 647, 651, 660 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 611 

Chemistry  Bureau,  cooperation  with  War  Department,  etc 24 

Chestnut  wood,  demand  for  tanning  purposes 320 

Chicago  live-stock  market  reports,  Apr.  1,  1919 389-390 

Chickens — 

farm  prices,  1914-1919 710 

prices,  1909-1918 612 

White  Wyandotte,  breeding  success,  Christian  County,  Ky 110-11 1 

Chicle  imports,  statistics 630 

Cholera,  hog — 

control,  article  by  0.  B.  Hess 191-194 

control  work 26-27, 72 

decrease  under  work  of  veterinarians 191-194 

Cities,  response  to  demand  for  farm  labor 49-50 

Citrus  canker,  eradication  work 43 

aty— 

markets,  preferences,  and  fancy  products 280, 282 

source  of  farm  labor  objections  to  forms 347-348 

Clearing,  lands  after  drainage,  costliness 140-142 

Clover — 

hay,  prices  on  farm,  1914-1918 526 

red,  seed,  prices,  1907-1918,  effect  of  the  war 211 

seed — 

acreage,  production,  and  value  by  States 527 

bushel  weights 723 

exports,  statistics 641 

farm  price,  1910-1918 527 

importe,  statistics 633 

paces  in  principal  markets,  1913-1918 528-^29 

Clubs- 
boys'  and  girls' — 

cottage  cheese,  work 274 

dsary  cattle,  design  and  results 163 

rabbit  growing,  work 152 

Cocoa — 

exports,  statistics 637, 643 

imports,  statistics : 629,643,647,651,662 

Coconut  oil,  imports,  statistics 633 

Coconuts,  imports,  statistics 632 

Coffee- 
exports — 

and  imports,  1909-1917 579 

statistics 637, 643 

imports,  statistics 629,643,647,651,662 

prices,  New  York  and  New  Orleans  markets,  1913-1918 580-581 

statistics,  exoorts,  imports,  and  prices 579-581 

Cole,  Charles  o.,  article  on  "Cattle  loana  and  their  value  to  investors"  . . .  101-108 
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Colleges — 

agricultural —  P»K«« 

cooperation  in  food  production  increase 19 

list  with  locations  and  presidents 44S-445 

Colonists,  com  growing  and  uses  in  early  days 123, 132-133 

Colorado- 
Forests,  National,  area 717 

rainfall  average 434 

Colorings,  soft  drinks,  composition 119-120 

Commercial  Club,  Grove  (Sty,  relation  to  dairy  work 156-157 

Community — 

organization,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  result  of  dairying. 165-168 

poultry  breeding  associations,  article  by  J.  W .  Kingbome 109-114 

Conoiments,  use  in  soft  drinks 120-121 

Cooking,  thrashing  help,  problem  in  cooperative  work 256-257 

Cooperation — 

cities  with  farm  communities,  desirability .' 10 

cotton  growers,  for  warehoiising  cotton,  need  and  suggestions 404r-406 

necessity  in  clearing  land  after  drainage 142-144 

shipping  produce  to  market,  and  competition 279-280 

thnishi^,  saving  in  labor,  etc 248-250 

Cooperative  extension  work,  State  oflScers 446 

Copal,  imports,  statistics 630 

Copra,  imports,  statistics 632 

Cork,  wood  or  bark,  imports,  statistics 629 

Com — 

acreage — 

and  production,  1910-1918 12,14 

grown  by  Indians  in  colonial  days,  references 123, 128 

production  and  farm  value  by  States,  1917  and  1918 451-452 

production  and  farm  value,  revised,  1879, 1889-1909 452 

production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  1849-1918 450-451 

adaptability^  and  variations  in  responding  to  selection 135 

belt,  thrasMng  ring,  article  by  J.  C.  Rundles 247-268 

breeding,  variations  and  adaptability  to  conditions. 135 

broom.    See  Broom  com. 

bushel  wcdghtB 344, 724 

classification  and  standards 675 

condition  by  months,  1898-1918 457 

consumption  by  countries,  1902-1911 684 

crop — 

use  and  value  in  European  war 135-136 

uses  in  towns  and  on  farms 674 

variation  yearly,  graphic  showing 690 

culture,  the  old  ana  the  new,  article  by  H.  Howard  Biggar 123-136 

exports — 

and  imports,  190^1913,  1916, 1917,  by  countries 457 

statistics 639, 646, 657 

farm  prices,  first  of  months,  1909-1919 457 

foods,  preparation,  Indian  methods 130-131 

grades- 
determination 37 

shelled  com - 675 

growing — 

and  uses,  old  and  new  methods 1 .  123-136 

early  history  in  America,  and  primitive  customs 123-130, 131-132 

westward  movement,  and  live-stock  industry 132-134 

harvesting  of  the  crop,  methods  with  percentages,  by  States 673 

imports,  statistics 631, 652 

kinds,  percentages  in  crops  of  1917  and  1918 672 

marketings  monthly  by  farmers,  1913-1918 676 

origin,  and  value  to  earlv  colonists  in  America 123-125 

planting,  primitive  metnods,  tools,  etc 127-129 

pop,  prices  on  farm,  1912-1918 678 
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Corn — Continued. 

prices —  ^age. 

comparison  with  prices  of  hogs 678 

on  principal  markets,  191S-1918 455-456 

production  and  distribution,  United  States,  1897-1918 453 

SOOQ— 

selection  and  storing,  Indian  practices 129-130, 132 

testing  methods,  primitive 12^127 

shelled,  standards  tabulated 344 

standards  and  classes  for  shelled  com 675 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  values,  prices,  exports,  etc 449-457 

storing  in  caches 130, 132 

sweet,  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production  and  consump- 
tion  202,206,207 

use  as  silage 134 

use  in  brewing 709 

varieties  grown  bv  American  Indians,  and  later  variation 125, 135 

weight  per  bushel ,  different  grades 344 

world's  area  and  production,  1916-1918 449-450 

yield,  price  and  value  per  acre,  by  States 454 

Corns,  flint  and  flour,  uses  among  Indians.. 125 

Cottage  cheese — 

old  dish,  rediscovery,  article  by  Herbert  P.  Davis 26^276 

profits  in  dairy  industry 155, 166 

See  aha  Cheese,  cottage. 

Cottages,  farm  laborers',  plans,  with  grounds 352-356 

Cotton — 
acreage — 

and  production,  1910-1918 14,15 

harvested  by  States,  1909-1918 532 

production,  value,  exi>ort8,  etc.,  1866-1918 531 

belt,  rye  growing,  adaptability 174-175 

compress,  connection  with  warehouse,  desirability 406 

condition  by  months,  1897-1918 532 

"country  damage,'*  loss  from 404 

crop  variation  yearly,  graphic  lowing 692 

damaged,  warenousmg,  management 420-422 

exi>ort8 — 

and  imports,  by  countries,  1909-1917 536 

statistics 637,643,645,655 

fire  protection  in  warehouses 408-416 

freight  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

Futures  Act,  administration,  etc 59 

grading,  practices,  suggestions  for  improvement 416-417 

growers — 

cooperation  in  cotton  storage,  need  and  suggestions 404-406 

financing,  relation  of  warehouse 404 

handling  at  warehouse,  devices 422-423 

imports,  statistics 629, 643, 662 

insurance  in  warehouse,  practices,  discussion,  rates,  etc 423-426 

low-grade,  distribution  work  of  Department 37-38 

marketing,  relation  of  warehouse 400 

Mexican,  quarantine  for  pink  boUworm 38, 40-41 

middling  upland,  prices  on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 534 

pink-bolt  worm  eradication  work 38-42 

price — 

farm,  first  of  months,  1909-1918 533 

fluctuations,  influence  of  supply 400-403 

middling  upland  on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 534 

production  of  lint  by  States,  1909-1918 532 

protection,  economic  importance 404 

sampling,  practices,  cause  of  loss  to  grower,  su^estions 416-417 

Sea  island  and  Egyptian,  acreage  and  production,  1917  and  1918 687 

statistics,  acr^e,  yield,  value,  prices,  exports,  etc 530-537 

trade  international,  by  countries,  1909-1917 536 

value  as  collateral 427 

warehouse  receipt  under  Warehouse  Act 427-432 

warehousii^^enefits  of  adequate  system,  article  by  Roy  L.  Newton  and 
James  M.  Workman. 39^-432 
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Cotton — Continued. 

weighing —  Pago. 

eqmpment,  types  of  scales 417-420 

importance,  variations,  in  weight,  etc 417-420 

world's  area  and  production,  191&-1917 530-531 

yield,  prices,  Dec.  1,  and  value  by  States 533 

Cotton-free  belt,  Texas  border. 40 

Cottonseed — 

bushel  weights 724 

cake  and  meal  exports,  statistics 640, 645 

oil,  trade,  international,  1909-1917 537 

prices  on  farm,  1913-1918 536 

Cover  crop,  rye,  value 177-178 

Cow-testing  association,  aid  to  success  in  dairying 159-160 

Cows — 

milch,  number  on  farms,  1910-1918 13, 15 

prices,  cycle,  graphic  showing 705 

See  also  Cattle. 
Cranberries — 

bushel  wei^ts 724, 726 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  and  value 552 

Creamery,  Grove  City,  ra.,  management  and  progress 154-155 

Credit,  associations  among  farmers 60-62 

Credits,  personal,  development  in  farming  communities 60-62 

Crop — 

Estimates  Bureau,  work  on  crop  reports,  object  and  value 43-46 

forecasts,  importance  to  producers,  1919 277-278 

lands,  increase  by  plowing  pastures,  1914-1918 439 

production^  index  numbers,  1910-1918 701 

region,  United  States,  limits 433 

reports,  monthly,  scope,  object,  and  value  to  agriculture 44-46 

summary,  1918, 1917,  and  average,  1912-1916 667-669 

Crops — 

acreage,  yield,  and  production,  increase,  1917-1918 11-12,  14t-15 

conditions  for  production 434-435 

estimating,  methods 45 

grain,  statistics,  1918 449-506 

other  than  grain,  statistics 507-586 

planting — 

plans  for  1919 17-18 

viewpoint  of  growers,  effect  on  supply 278 

prices  in  index  numbers,  1909-1918 701 

production  per  man  and  per  acre,  by  countries 693 

sales  time  ot  farmers  for  principal  staples 693 

staple — 

increase  of  production  and  yield 440 

leading  States 669 

statistics,  miscellaneous 667  726 

values,  comparisons  by  States 670 

variation  yearly  in  production 690-692 

Cross-section,  stream,  measurement  directions ., 227-229 

Cucumber,  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion  201,206,207 

Cucumbers,  bushel  weight 726 

Cured  meats,  stocks  reported,  Dec.  1, 1917,  and  Dec.  1, 1918 392-393 

Ciurants,  imports,  statistics 631, 648 

Cut-over  lands,  reclamation  for  cultivation,  notes 436 

Dairy— 

Duildings  Improvement,  result  of  community  work 163-164 

cattle  show  and  sales  association,  requirements 164-165 

herd,  saving  by  use  of  skim  milk  for  cottage  cheese 274 

herds,  tuberculosis  testing 162-163 

products — 

exports,  statistics 635,643 

imports,  statistics 627,643,660 

market  news  service 33 

output  increase 30 

supply  by  America,  1919 291, 299 

See  also  Butter;  Cheese;  Milk. 
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Dairying —  Page. 

community  upbuilding,  example,  Grove  City,  Pa 153-168 

Pennaylvania,  Grove  City,  building  up  communitv 153-168 

Daniels,  A.  M.,  article  on  "Electric  light  and  power  from  small  streams" . .  221-238 

Dates,  imports,  statistics : 631, 648 

Davis,  Herbert  P.,  article  on  "The  rediscovery  of  an  old  dish  " 269-276 

Dearborn,  Ned,  article  on  "  Rabbit  growing  to  supplement  the  meat  supply' '  145-152 

Denmark,  stem  rust  control  by  eradication  of  barberry 100 

Demonstrations,  cottage  cheese  making 270-272 

Department,  Agriculture,  cooperation  with  other  departments,  etc 23-24 

See  also  Agriculture. 

Desert  land,  area  in  United  States 436, 439 

Diet,  variety  added  by  use  of  cottage  cheese 273, 274 

Diseases — 

animal,  control  work 26-28, 72 

live-stock  quarantine,  some  results,  article  by  G.  W.  Pope 239-246 

Distilling,  rye,  use  and  Quality 181 

Dockage,  wheat,  removal  at  thrashing 335 

Drainage — 

districts,  rights  and  yjowers 139, 143 

expense  for  reclamation  of  lands 436-437 

la«B  and  drainage  districts,  bonds,  etc 139-140 

movement  in  the  United  States,  article  by  S.  H,  McCrory 137-144 

Drinks,  soft- 
bottled,  composition  and  food  value,  article  by  J.  W.  Sale  and  W.  W. 

Skinner 115-122 

bottling,  objectionable  practices 121 

consumption  in  rural  communities 115 

Drouth  regions,  emergencjr  work,  aid  by  Department 25, 34, 46-49 

Dry  farminfi:,  possibilities  in  West 437-438 

Drying  seed  com,  Indian  methods 130, 132 

Ducks-— 

protection  under  Federal  regulations 312 

wild,  rice  destruction,  control  in  California 314 

Dyewoods,  imports,  statistics 629, 643 

Edler,  G.  C.  and  W.  A.  Wheeler,  article  on  "Some  effects  of  the  war  upon 

the  seed  industry  of  the  United  States. '* 195-214 

Edwards,  II.  T.,  article  on  "Sisal  and  henequen  as  binder-twine  fibers" . . .  357-366 
Eggs- 
exports,  statistics 635 

imports,  statistics 627, 643 

production,  increase  since  1914 13, 16, 25 

statistics,  prices,  and  market  receipts 609-611 

Electric  light  and  power  from  small  streams,  article  by  A.  M.  Daniels 221-238 

Electricity,  requirements  for  farm  and  home,  estimating 222-225 

Elevators,  grain-grading  details 336-339 

•Emergency — 

food  production,  extension  of  appropriation v 71-74 

production  work 23-24, 71-72 

work,  increased  activity  in  extension  service 21-23 

England,  barberry-eradication  law 99 

Erosion,  danger  in  cutting  trees  on  hill  slopes,  precaution 323 

Europe,  rabbits  consumed  to  supplement  meat  supply 146 

Exhibits- 
Government  joint  committee,  composition  and  work 53 

office,  work  of  year,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  etc 62-53 

poultry,  community 114 

Experiment  stations,  agricultural,  list,  with  locations 445 

Export,  game  birds,  restrictions 311 

Exports^ 

agricultural,  statistics 635-641, 642-646, 649-^50, 652-660 

barley  and  malt,  by  countries 489 

cotton,  by  countries,  1909-1917 536 

cottonseed  oil ,  by  countries,  1909-1917 537 

meat  and  meatfood  products,  certification 31 

potatoes,  1911-1917 516 
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Exports — Continued.  Page. 

rice,  by  countries,  1909-1913, 191d-1917 506 

seed,  1914-1918,  effects  of  the  war 195-197 

sugar,  statistics 570 

tobacco,  by  countries,  1909-1917 544 

Extension  service,  cooperative  emergency  work 21-23, 71 

Factories,  sugar,  beet  and  cane,  statistics 566, 572-574 

Farm — 

home,  electricity  requirements  for  light  and  power 222-225, 236-238 

labor — 

hiring,  etc.,  by  States 695-696 

supply,  work  of  Department 49-50 

Loan — 

Act,  progress  and  results 59-60,  66 

Board,  operations,  beneficial  to  farmers 61-62, 66 

loans,  aid  to  settlement  of  farm  lands 66 

ownership,  conditions,  encouragement 65-66 

prices,  1910-1919 709-710 

products — 

export  trade 671 

exports  and  imports,  values,  191^1918 642-643 

exports,  destination,  1910-1918 654-660 

freight,  tonnage  by  rail.  1915-1917 711 

imported  from  specified  countries,  1910-1918,  statistics 651-652 

imports,  1910-1918,  with  countries  of  origin 660-665 

shipments  to  and  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 653 

values  estimated  on  farm  prices,  1879-1918 671 

world  production 671 

tenancy,  rela^n  to  ownership 65-66 

woodlands  and  the  war,  article  by  Henry  S.  Graves 317-326 

workers,  houses  for,  article  by  E.  B.  McCormick 347-356 

Farmer — 

benefits  of  Federal  grain  supervision,  article  by  Kalph  H.  Brown 335-346 

water  rights  in  streams,  discussion 235 

Farmers — 

food  production  increase,  work.  1917,  1918 11-16 

in  drouth  areas,  seed  loans  api>lications,  and  amount . . . . ; 48 

market  service  offices  at  shipping  points,  location — 

prices  for  principal  articles 694 

selling  time  for  crops 693 

soda  nitrate  supply  by  Markets  Bureau 24, 54-55 

Farming — 

extension,  importance 63 

game  birds 313-314 

improvement,  public  agencies 10 

Farms — 

abandoned,  notes 437, 441 

apples,  gro¥ring  for  home  use 369 

disinfection  for  hog  cholera,  work  of  Department 192 

number  estimated  as  existing  and  prospective 438 

uses  of  com 674 

Farmville  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Association,  organization  and  work 110 

Feathers — 

exports,  statistics 635-643 

imports,  statistics 627 

Federal  Reserve  Act,  benefit  to  farmers 59 

Feed- 
dairy  cows,  cost,  relation  to  butter-fat  production 160 

law.  Federal,  need ■. 70 

marKet  news  service,  biweekly  statements 33-34 

value  of  rye .* 180-181 

Feedstuffs,  shortage  in  Europe 290,294,295,297,298,299 

Fertilizer — 

law,  Federal,  need 71 

mixtures,  formulas ^ 189-190 

989U**--YBK  1918 51 
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Fertilizers — 

commercial,  mixing  directions  and  formulas 187-190 

composition 186 

home  mixing — 

article  by  C.  C.  Fletcher 185-190 

profits 190 

materials  supplying  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 1S6 

prices,  saving  by  home  mixing 190 

purchasing,  suggestions 186 

Fever,  malarial,  horse  and  sheep,  conveyance  by  ticks 245 

Fiber  cleaning  machinery,  use  in  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico 364, 366 

Fibers- 
animal — 

exports,  statistics 6S5,  M3 

imports,  statistics 627, 643, 661 

binder-twine — 

production  and  cost S59-360 

sisal  and  henequen,  article  by  H .  T.  Edwards 357-366 

vegetable,  imports,  statistics 629, 643. 662-663 

Sec ateo Cotton;  Flax;  Hemp;  Henequen;  Istle;  Jute;  Kapoc;  Silk;  Wool. 

Field  agents,  Crop  Estimates  Bureau,  work  and  number 44, 45 

Figs,  imports,  statistics 631, 648 

Filberts,  imports,  statistics 632 

Fire  protection — 

cotton  warehouses 408-416 

equipment  for  cotton  warehouse 415-116 

Fires,  forest,  control,  cost  and  methods 57-58 

FisKE,  G.  B.,  article  on  **  Following  the  produce  markets" 277, 2H8 

Flavoring  extracts,  exports,  statistics 6^ 

Flavors,  soft  drinks,  food  value 116-118, 122 

Flax- 
imports,  statistics 629.647,663 

marketings  monthly,  1913-1918 687 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  valuesand  prices 499-^502 

world's  acreage  and  proauction,  1915-1917 .• 49*^500 

Flaxseed — 

acreage,  production — 

farmvalues,  by  States,  1918 501 

value  and  condition,  1849-1918 600 

condition  first  of  months,  1902-1918 500 

farm  price  first  of  months,  1909-1918 501 

imports,  statistics 633 

oil  cake,  exports,  statistics 640 

prices  onprmcipal  markets,  1913-1918 502 

yield,  price,  Dec.  1,  and  value  bjj  States 501 

Fletcher,  C.  C,  article  on  ** Home  mixing  of  fertilizers " 185-190 

Florida — 

citrus  canker,  prevalence  and  control  work „ 43 

Forest,  National,  area 717 

oranges,  production  and  prices 551 

SouUiem,  sisal  industry,  introduction  problems 3«>5 

Flour- 
exports,  statistics 639.  *45 

imports,  statistics €31 

priceson  principal  markets,  1913-1918 471 

wheat,  mixture  with  rye  in  bread  making 171. 183 

FoLQER,  J.  C,  article  on  "The  commercial  apple  industry  in  the  United 
States  " 3€7-«7S 

Food- 
allowance  cards,  England  and  Prance 2Jl 

conservation  by  making  cottage  cheese 270-271, 274»  273 

increase  of  staple  crops,  five  year  averages  since  1866 4#0 

production,  increase — 

methods 61 

plans  for  1919 17-W 

work  of  farmers,  1917^  1918 -» 11-16 

products,  inspection-service  work.  1918 35--W 

supply  of  United  States  and  world,  problem S57 
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Food — Continued. 

value —  Page. 

and  composition  of  bottled  soft  drinks 115-122 

of  skim  milk 26&-271, 273-274, 275 

Foods — 

corn,  preparation,  Indian  methods 130-131 

pure.  Army  and  Navy,  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau 31 

Foodstufis,  foreign  trade 672 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  need  of  complete  eradication 241-242, 243 

Forecasts,  crop,  importance  to  producers 277-278 

Foreign  trade.    See  Exports;  Trade;  etc. 

Formulas,  fertilizer  mixtures 18&-190 

Forest — 

conditions,  knowledge  needed  by  coimty  agents 325-326 

fires,  control,  cost  and  methods 57-58 

landy  area  in  United  States 436, 438 

products — 

exports  and  imports,  values,  1916-1918 637-638, 643, 650-651 

exports,  statistics 637-638, 643, 650, 659-660 

foreign  trade^  1852-1918 649 

imports,  statistics 629-631, 643, 650-651 

war  demands  and  uses 317-326 

Service,  cooperation  with  Navy  Department,  etc 23-24 

Forests — 

National — 

area  of  lands,  1918,  by  States 717-718 

extending  into  two  States,  list  with  areas 719 

grazing  allowances,  1918 719 

need  of  roads,  trails,  etc.,  in  fire  control 58 

ranges,  utilization  for  live-stock  grazing 29-30 

timber  quantities,  prices,  etc 716-721 

relation  to  arable-land  conditions 434 

France — 

barberry  eradication  laws 98, 99 

live-stock  conditions  and  losses  during  war 296-298 

Frosts,  relation  to  arable-land  conditions 435 

Frozen  meats,  stocks  reported,  Dec.  1.  1917^  and  Dec.  1,  1918 392-393 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  freight  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

Fruits- 
exports,  statistics 639, 643, 656 

imports,  statistics 631, 643, 663 

market-newsservice,  branch  oflices,  etc 32,280,281,286-288 

production,  increase  since  1910 15 

weights  of  Dushel 726 

Fuel- 
Administration,  cooperation  in  supply  of  road  materials 56, 57 

wood  value  ana  importance 322-323 

Fumigation,  cars,  in  pink  boUworm  quarantine 40-41 

Fungus,  cause  of  black  stem  rust,  description  and  life  history 78-82 

Fur,  rabbit,  utilization  and  value 151 

Game  birds.    See  Birds. 

Garden  fertilizer,  formula 189 

Gardens  and  grounds  for  laborers'  cottages  on  the  farm 355-356 

Gelatin,  imports,  statistics 628 

Georgia,  hog-cholera  control  work,  important  results 192 

Germany — 

barberry  eradication  laws 98 

rabbit  production  for  meat,  1911 146 

Giant  rabb&ts,  varieties,  description 148-149 

Ginseng,  exports,  statistics : 639, 643 

Girls*  club  work,  dairy  cattle,  design  and  results 163 

Glucose — 

exports,  statistics 639, 643, 645, 656 

use  in  brewing 709 

Glue,  imports,  statistics 628 

Goats,  numbers — 

in  world  countries 587-691 

slaughtered  for  food SI 
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Grades — 

corn,  determination 37 

grain,  establishment 343 

uniform,  benefit  to  grain  industry S41-344 

Grading — 

cotton,  practices,  suggestions  for  improvement 416^1 7 

wheat  at  country  elevators,  details  and  advantages 33^-339, 342-344 

Grain — 

acreage  and  production,  and  binder  twine  needed 358-359 

crops — 

gathering  methods,  by  States -. 6h9 

statistics  ,1918 44#-sV)6 

early  seeding  for  prevention  of  black-stem  rust 85-"^ 

exporta,  statistics 639, 643.  f»57 

freic:)it  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

grading  appeals,  work  of  supervisors 39^^^.  ^^ 

harvesting,  binder-twine  consimiption 35S-35I 

imports,  statistics 631,043 

industry — 

benefit  of  uniform  grades 341-344 

changes  and  dependence  on  binder-twine  supplv 357-  X^ 

losses  caused  by  black-stem  rust,  1904--1916,  1918. .  /. 75-77, 94-117 

market  news  service,  biweekly  statements 33-34 

products — 

exports,  statistics 639  643, 645, 64«,  f  57 

imports,  statistics 631,  tj43 

rye- 
feed  use  and  value,  storing  and  marketing 180-1^ 

storing  and  marketing 181 

sampling  for  insi)ection,  directions 338. 344 

seed,  advances  to  growers  in  drouth  areas 46-49 

sorghiuns.    See  Sorghums, 
standards — 

Act,  administration,  etc 36-37, 5* 

tabulated  com,  wheat,  and  oats 344-346 

supervision,  Federal,  and  the  farmer,  article  by  Ralph  11.  Brown 335-346 

supervisors,  Federal,  duties  in  grain  grading 338, 339. 340. 343 

varieties,  rust-resistant,  selection «6-S7 

See  also  Barley;  Buckwheat;  Corn;  Oats;  Wheat. 

Grape  sugar — 

exports,  statistics 639, 643, 645, 657 

use  in  brewing 7W 

Grapes — 

bushel  weights 734 

imports,  statistics €31 

Grass  seed — 

exports,  statistics 64i 

imports,  statistics 633, 664 

Oraase? — 

susceptibility  to  black  stem  rust 7S,  88, 94-** 

weed,  eradication  for  prevention  of  black  stem  rust ** 

Graves,  Henry  S.,  article  on  "Farm  woodlands  and  the  war" 817-33S 

Grazing — 

allowances  in  National  Forests,  1918 710-731 

land,  area  in  United  States 4W 

live  stock  on  National  Forest  ranges S^lft 

Grease,  exports,  statistics 63ft 

Great  Britain — 

importation  of  rabbit  meat,  1910,  value \4f. 

live-stock  conditions,  1909-1918,  losses,  etc 29d-3Ifi 

"V  treaty  for  protection  of  niigratory  birds 907, 3t^ 

^       Green  manure,  rye,  value 177-lT* 

Greene,  John  B.,  citation  on  riparian  rights 2^ 

Guernsey  Breeders'  Afisociation,  Grove  City,  Pa , . .        1<L* 

Gult  Statct*  citrus  canker,  eradication  work *l 

Gumfl.  imi>orti*,  statistics 630, 643,  650-Ar>l 

Gun,  size  allowed  in  huuting  migratory  birds 311 
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exports,  statistics 636 

imports ,  statistics 628 

Hare,  Velg[ian — 

boom  in  1S99,  spread  and  decline 147 

description 149-150 

Harvest  labor,  supply  by  cities 49-50 

Harvesting  machined,  demand  for  binder  twine 358-359 

Hawaii — 

cane-sugar  production,  1913-1918 5G7 

shipments  to  and  from  United  States,  1916-1918,  statistics 653 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Sisal  industry,  progress  and  problems 364-365 

Hay — 

acreage — 

production  and  farm  value,  bv  States,  1918 521 

production  and  farm  value,  revised,  1879, 1889-1909 521 

g reduction,  value,  exports,  etc..  1849-1918 520 
L  and  prairie,  prices  on  farm,  1914r-1918 526 

baling,  |)ercentages.  by  States 686 

crop  variation  yearly,  graphic  showii^ 690 

exports,  statistics 639, 643 

freight  tonnage,  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

imports,  statistics 631, 643 

market-news  service,  biweekly  statements 33-34 

price  on  farms  first  of  months,  1909-1918 523 

prices  on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 524 

production,  decrease  since  1916 15 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  value,  prices,  exports,  etc 520-526 

stocks.  May  1, 1910-1918 523 

timothy  and  cloverj  prices  on  farm,  1914-1918 626 

wild ,  salt  and  praine,  average  production  and  value,  by  States 525 

yield,  price  Dec.  1,  and  value,  by  States 522 

Health- 
Public  Service,  aid  in  promotion  of  rural  health 73 

rural,  improvement 72-73 

Hemp,  imports,  statistics —  629, 647 

Hene^uen — 

binder-twine  fiber,  and  sisal,  article  by  H.  T.  Edwards 357-366 

crop,  value  per  acre 362 

fiber,  percenta^  of  worlds'  binder  twine 359 

growing  in  United  States  territory 363 

plant,  growing,  localities,  and  requirements 360-362 

Heros — 

accredited,  ofiSdal  lists,  issue  and  revision 217 

cattle,  accrediting,  meUiods  and  rules 215-217 

Hess,  O.  b..  article  on  '^Less  cholera,  more  hogs** 191-194 

Hickory,  value  and  uses 318-321 

Hides— 

and  leather,  freight  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

exports,  statistics 591, 636 

imports,  statistics 591-592, 628, 649, 661 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 591-592 

See  also  Skins.  ^ 

Highway  Council,  United  States,  organization  and  work 56-57 

Highways,  construction  work,  and  cooperation  of  Highways  Council 55-57 

Hill,  com  planting  method  in  use  among  Indians 128 

Hog  cholera,  control,  article  by  O.  B.  Hess 191-194 

Hogs- 
feeding  on  skim  milk,  profits 275 

inoculation  for  cholera  control,  extent 26-27, 192 

losses — 

decrease  by  control  of  cholera 191-194 

from  disease  yearly,  graphic  showing 708 

in  European  countries  during  war 293, 294, 296, 297 

number — 

in  world  countries •. 587-591 

on  farms,  1910-1918 13, 15 

slaughtered  for  food 31 
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Hoga — Continued.  P«8e. 

prices 622-625 

prices  cycle,  graphic  showing 707 

production  increase  by  cholera-control  work 191-194 

receipts  at  stockyards,  December,  1917  and  1918 394-397 

shipments,  reports,  Dec.  19,  1918 384-387 

statistics,  number,  value^  and  prices 622-626 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Association,  Grove  City,  methods  and  work 161 

Home — 

conveniences  for  laborers'  houses  on  farms 348-352, 355 

farm,  electricity  requirements  for  light  and  power 222-225, 236-238 

mixing  of  fertilizers,  article  by  C.  C.  Fletcher 185-190 

Homemade  electric  power  plant 237-238 

Hominy,  preparation,  Indian  method 131 

Honey — 

exports,  statistics 635 

imports,  statistics 628 

Hopi  corn-planting  method,  description 127 

Hops — 

exports — 

and  imports,  1909-1917 556 

statistics 639,643,046,657 

imports,  statistics 631, 647 

movement  and  consumptior    1908-1918 709 

prices,  1913-1918 554 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  exports  and  imports 552-556 

use  in  brewing 709 

world  crop,  statistics 552-553 

Horseflesh,  use  to  supplement  beef 146 

Horsepower  available  from  stream  flow,  calculating 232-235 

Horses — 

exports,  statistics : 635, 654 

farm,  weights,  by  States 704 

feed  and  bedoing,  rye,  use 180, 182 

imports — 

and  exports,  1893-1918 601 

statistics 627 

*     influenza,  control 28 

number — 

and  value  on  farms,  1867-1919 596 

in  world  countries 587-691 

on  farms,  1910-1918 13, 15 

per  plow,  by  States 705 

prices — 

1900-1918, 1910-1918,  and  1902-1918 598, 599 

cycle,  graphic  showing 705 

protection  against  foreign  diseases,  quarantine  precautions 244-245 

shipments,  reports.  Dec.  19,  1918,  and  mules 384-387 

sickness,  African,  tatal  disease,  need  of  quarantine  precautions 245 

statistics,  nimiber,  value  prices,  imports  and  exports. 596-601 

supply,  European  countnes  and  United  States 294, 296, 297, 299-301 

Household  appliances,  electrical  power  requirements 224, 236 

See  also  Home. 

Houses — 

farm  laborers,  plans,  with  grounds 352-356 

for  farm  workers,  article  by  E.  B.  McCormick 347-366 

Houston,  D.  F.,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1918 9-73 

Hunting- 
laws,  States,  effect  of  treaty  act 309-310 

permits,  for  control  of  injurious  birds 314-315 

**  Husared  "  com.  preparation,  Indian  method 131 

Hutch,  rabbit,  illustration 151 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  fumigation  of  cars  for  pink  bollworm ' 40-41 

Idaho — 

Forests,  National,  area 717 

rodents  extermination 29 

Illinois — 

apple  ^wing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 373, 378 

thrashing  ring  success,  examples 265. 267 
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agricultural,  Btatwtice 627-636, 642, 647-651, 661-666 

barley  and  malt,  by  countriee 489 

cotton  by  countries,  1909-1917 536 

cottonseed  oil,  by  countries,  1909-1917 637 

potatoes,  1911-1917 616 

rice,  by  countries,  1909-1913, 1916-1917 606 

seed,  1914-1918,  effects  of  the  war 196-197 

sugar,  statistics 670 

tobacco,  by  countries,  1909-1917 644 

India  rubber — 

exports  and  imports 684 

imports,  statistics 630,650-661,666 

statistics,  exports  and  imports 684 

Indiana —  ^ 

thrashing  ring  success,  example 267 

wheat,  stem  rust,  spread  from  the  barberry 94-95 

Indians,  com  growing  and  uses,  primitive  methods 123-132 

Indicators,  plimt,  use  by  Indians  in  com  growing 129, 132 

Index  numbers,  crop  production,  prices  and  values 701 

Indigo,  imports,  statistics 631, 643 

Information  Service,  work 61-52 

Inspection — 
meat — 

Federal  statistics,  1907-1918 626-626 

work 30-31 

food  products,  1918 36-36 

produce  shipments,  cost  and  certificates 284-285 

Inspectors — 

cattle  loan^  duties 101-102 

tuberculosis,  address  list 218-219 

Insurance,  cotton  in  warehouses,  practices^  rates,  etc 423-426 

Interest  rates  on  cattle  loans,  factors  affecting 104-105, 108 

Iowa,  drainage  of  swamp  lands,  cost 140 

Irrigation — 

fams,  numbers  and  demand  for  land 437 

lands  available  for  opening  by,  area 437 

Istle,  imports,  statistics 629 

Ivory,  vegetable,  imports,  statistics 630 

Jersey  Bull  Association,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  methods  and  work 161 

Jute,  imports,  statistics 629, 647, 663 

Kale  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  jdeld,  production,  and  consumption —     202, 

206, 207 

Kanred,  wheat  variety,  resistant  to  black  stem  rust 87 

Kansas,  apple  growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 373, 378 

Kapoc,  imports,  statistics 629 

Kentucky,  poultry  communitybreeding,  organization  and  work 110-111 

KiERNAN,  J.  A.,  article  on  "The  accredited-herd  plan  in  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation"   215-220 

KiNOHORNE,  J.  W.,  article  on  "Better  poultry  through  community  breeding 
associations'' 109-114 

Labor — 

Department,  cooperation  with 49 

farm — 

hiring,  classes,  etc.,  by  States 695-696 

supply,  work  of  Department * 49-50 

thrashing,  cooperative  nng  ownership  v.  hiring 262-268 

thrashing  rings,  advantages,  saving,  etc 257-269 

wages — 

for  men  on  farm,  by  classes  and  States,  1910-1918 697 

on  farm,  1866-1918 698 

Laborers,  farm,  housing  with  city  conveniences 347-356 

Lacey  Act,  relation  to  traffic  in  game  birds 310 

Lambs — 

prices  cycle,  graphic  showing 706 

trade  conditions,  receipts  and  prices,  December.  1918 382 
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Land —  P>««- 

acreage,  tillable,  and  acreage  in  crops,  1918 68 

agricultural,  by  countries 715 

arable  in  United  States,  article  by  O.  E.  Baker  and  H.  M.  Strong 433-^1 

settlement  and  ownership,  promotion 62-66 

liands; — 

abandoned,  Eastern  United  States,  area  and  outlook 437, 441 

clearing  after  drainage,  costliness 140-142 

irrigable,  area  and  development 437 

nonarable,  United  States,  extent,  etc 434-435, 438 

swamp  and  wet,  area  in  United  States 137-138 

undrained,  area  in  United  States 137-138 

Lard — 

compounds,  exports,  statistics 636, 6^5, 655 

exports,  statistics 636, 645, 655 

Law — 

migratory  birds,  administration  by  Biological  Survey 315-316 

migratory-bird,  of  1913,  and  its  repeal  in  1918 305-306 

Laws — 

barberry  eradication 98-99 

drainage,  districts,  bonds,  etc 139-140 

State- 
bird  protection,  1870-1918,  and  effect  of  treaty  act 303-305, 30^-310 

farm  loans 62 

Lawyer,  George  A.,  article  on  "  Federal  protection  of  migratory  birds". . .  303-316 

legislation — 

agriculture  improvement 59-60 

stockyard  regulation,  importance 69-70 

Leighty,  Clyde  E.,  article  on  *'  The  place  of  rye  in  American  agriculture  "...  169-184 

Lemons — 

exports,  statistics 639 

imports,  statistics 631, 649 

Lettuce  seed,  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
Uon 202,206,207 

Liberty  tree,  name  applied  to  black  walnut,  note 319 

Licorice-root^  imports,  statistics 631, 643, 647 

Lightj  electnc,  and  power,  from  small  streams,  article  by  A.  M.  Daniels 221-238 

Lightmg,  farm  home,  electrical  power  requirements,  estimating 222-224, 236 

Liquors,  alcoholic — 

exports,  statistics 640, 643 

imports,  statistics 632, 643 

T  ivfi  st^ooiC^— ~ 

and  Meat  Tradfi  News,  weekly  bulletin 397-398 

associations,  list,  with  officials 448 

at  stockyards,  reports  monthly 393-397 

conditions  created  by  the  war 289-294, 296-298 

conditions  in  Europe,  review 291-299 

feedmg,  rye,  value  and  methods  of  use 180-181 

^zing  on  National  Forest  ranges 29-30 

industry,  benefit  of  cattle  loans 108 

loadings,  daily  reports 384-390 

losses  caused  by  disease 239-240 

market  news  service 32-33 

market  reports.  Federal  (and  meats),  article  by  James  Atkinson 379-398 

market  reports,  made  several  times  a  day 390-391 

marketing  yearly  on  principal  markets 704 

markets,  improvement  by  supervision  of  stockyards 68-69 

movements  in  grazing  and  feeding  sections 391 

number  and  value.  United  States,  Jan.  1, 1910-1919 702-703 

numbers  in  world  countries 587-591 

prices  cycle,  graphic  showing 705 

production — 

future  course  for  American  breeders 301-302 

increase,  1910-1918,  and  values 13, 14, 15 

increase,  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau ; 24 

products,  quarantine  precautions 241, 243, 244 

quarantine  for  disease,  some  results,  article  by  G.  W.  Pope 239-246 

relation  to  reconstruction  article  by  G.  M.  Rommel 289-302 
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statistics,  1918 587-626 

value  comparisons,  1918,  1919,  and  average 703 

Loans — 
cattle — 

and  their  value  to  investors,  article  by  Charles  S.  Cole 101-108 

procedure,  essentials,  and  collateral 102-103 

rediscounting  and  safeguarding 105-106 

size,  length  of  time,  and  liquidity 103-104, 106 

to  poultry  associations,  management 112 

seed-grain,  to  growers  in  drouth  areas 46-49 

Locust,  black,  value  and  uses  in  shipbuilding 318, 320 

Logwood  extract,  exports,  statistics 637, 643 

Louisiana,  cane-sugar  production,  1911-1918 567 

lowlands,  increase  in  use  for  crops 441 

Lumber — 

exports,  statistics 638, 643, 650, 659 

imports,  statistics 630, 643, 650-651 

Lymphangitis,  contagious  formb,  danger  to  horses 244 

Macaroni,  imports,  statistics 631,  649, 651 

Machinery — 

farm,  electrical  power  reouirements 224-225, 236-238 

need  in  clearing  timbered  land , 142, 143, 144 

Maguey,  growing  in  Philippines,  fiber  quality,  etc 363 

Mahonia — 

description  and  susceptibility  to  black  stem  rust 89, 91 

spp.,  aescription  and  susceptibility  to  stem  rust 89, 91 

Mailing  list,  Markets  Bureau,  for  market  reports 398 

Maine,  Forest,  National,  area 717 

Malt- 
exports,  statistics. 639 

liquors,  exports,  statistics 640 

trade,  international,  with  barley,  1911-1913, 1916-17 489 

use  in  brewing 709 

Mangel  seed,  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption . .     205- 

206, 207 

Manila,  imports,  statistics. 629,  647, 663 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup,  statistics,  production  and  prices,  1909,  1917,  1918 576 

Market- 
information,  official 280, 281, 286-288 

news  service,  branch  offices,  fruits  and  vegetables 280, 281, 286-288 

reports,  Federal,  on  live  stock  and  meats,  article  by  James  Atkinson 379-398 

terms,  definitions 285-286 

Marketing — 

competition  and  cooperation 279-280 

cotton,  relation  of  warehouse 400 

live  stock  on  principal  markets,  1900-1918 704 

poultry,  conmi unity  work,  advantages 113 

rye,  suggestions 181, 182 

wood,  cooperation  advantages 323-324 

Marketings,  com,  by  farmers,  1913-1918 676 

Markets — 
Bureau — 

organization  and  scope 59 

reports  on  live  stock  and  meats 379-398 

seed  reporting  service 212-214 

work  for  farmers 24, 31-36 

city,  preferences  and  fancy  products 280,  282 

live-stock,  congestion,  prevention  by  official  reports 391 

local  reporting  service 34-35 

produce,  study,  article  by  G.  B.  Fiske 277-288 

terminal,  grain  mixing  and  grading 341 

Maryland,  apple  growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 372 

McCoRMiCK,  E.  B.,  article  on  '* Housing  the  worker  on  the  farm  " 347-356 
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McOrory,  S.  H.  ,  article  on  ''The  drainage  movement  in  the  United  States  " . .  137-144 

McDowell,  J.  C,  article  on  "How  dairying  built  up  a  community  " 153-168 

Meal — 

exports,  statistics 639, 045 

oil-cake — 

exports,  statistics 640, 643, 644 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 582 

Meat- 
animals — 

and  products,  foreign  trade,  1904-1918 707 

prices  in  index  nimibers,  1912-1918 701 

exports,  statistics 592-69S 

food  supply  for  Army  and  Navy,  inspection,  etc 31 

fresh,  suppljr,  daily  reports.  Bureau  of  Markets 380-382 

imports,  statistics 594-595 

inspection — 

Federal,  statistics,  1907-1918 625-626 

service,  work,  1918 30-31 

packing,  regulation  and  supervision 68-70 

prices,  daily  reports,  Bureau  of  Markets 382-383 

production — 

increase,  1910-1918 13,16,24-31 

increased  cost  in  the  United  States 145-146 

products,  exports  and  imports,  1911-1917 592-595 

rabbit,  consumption  in  European  countries 146 

requirements,  increase  in  the  United  States 145-146 

substitute,  cotta^ge  cheese 271, 272, 274, 275 

supply- 
increase,  work  of  Department 24-31 

supplementing  by  rabbit  growing,  article  by  Ned  Dearborn 14-V152 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1911-1917 592-595 

Meats- 
cured,  stocks  reported,  Dec.  1,  19i7,  and  Dec.  1, 1918 392-393 

exports,  statistics 636. 644-645, 654-655 

freight  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 .• 711 

frozen,  stocks  reported,  Dec,  1,  1917,  and  Dec.  1,  1918 392-393 

imported,  and  quantity  condemned,  1914-1918 625 

imports,  statistics £36 

market — 

news  service 32-33 

reports,  Federal  (and  live  stock),  article  by  James  Atkinson 367-398 

quantity  prenared  imder  Federal  supervision 625 

storage,  supply,  reports  monthly 391-393 

supply  furnished  by  America 290-291 

trade  conditions,  receipts,  and  prices,  December.  1918 381-333 

8eeaUo'Reei\  Horseflesh;  Mutton;  Pork;  Rabbit. 

Menu,  cottage-cheese 2T1 

Mexico,  pink  boll  worm  situation,  and  experiment  station  work 41-12 

Michigan — 

apple  growing,  localities,  varieties  and  production 370, 373, 37S 

drainage  of  swamp  lands,  1898-1917,  cost 140 

Forest,  National,  area 717 

silo  construction  in  1875,  first  in  America 134 

Migratory  birds — 

protection.  Federal,  article  by  George  A.  Lawyer 303-316 

See  also  Birds. 

Millet,  bushel  weights 724 

Milk- 
clean,  production,  rivalry  in  dairy  community 164 

exports,  statistics 63o 

production — 

in  United  States TOT 

increase  since  1914 13, 1ft 

skim — 

food  value  and  utilization 269-271, 273-274, 275 

See  also  Skim  milk. 
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Forests,  Nataonal,  area 717 

wheat,  stem  rust,  spread  from  the  barberry ^        96 

wheat  yield,  and  aamages  by  black  stem  rust 76, 96 

Mississippi,  Bogue  Phalia  drainage  district,  acreage  and  completion 140 

Missouri — 

Little  River  drainage  district,  acreage 140 

Valley,  apple  growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 373, 378 

Moisture  test  for  wheat,  procedure,  and  per  cent  allowance 337, 339, 344 

Molasses — 

exports,  statistics 641, 643 

imports,  statistics 634, 643, 647 

statistics,  production,  1911-1918 567 

Mongrel  poultiy,  disposal  methods 112-113 

Montana — 

Forests,  National,  area 717 

rainfall  average 434 

rode^^ts  extermination 29 

wheat-stem  rust,  spread  from  the  barberry 96 

Mortgages  in  cattle  loans,  essentials  and  collateral 102-103 

Motion  pictures — 

cottage-cheese  demonstrations 271-272 

Department  activity 53-54 

Motor  trucks,  hauls  farm  to  shipping  point. 712 

Mound ,  corn-planting  method,  Omaha  Indians,  description 127 

^fountakins,  regions  of  nonarable  lands 434 

Mules — 

exports,  1893-1918 601 

exports,  statistics 635 

farm,  weights  by  States 704 

number  and  value  on  farms,  1867-1919 596 

numbers  in  world  countries 687-591 

prices,  1900-1918 598 

shipments,  reports,  December  19, 1918,  and  horses 384-387 

statistics,  number,  value,  prices,  market  receipts,  and  exports 596-601 

Mushrooms,  imports,  statistics ;,; , 634 

Muskmelon  seed,  growing  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion  201,  206,  207 

Mutton — 

exports,  statistics ^      636 

production^  increase  since  1914 13. 16 

trade  conditions,  December,  1918 382 

National  Forests.    See  Forests,  National 717 

Naval  stores,  exports,  statistics 637, 643, 650, 659 

Navy  Department,  cooperation  with 23, 24,  31, 35, 53 . 

Nebraska,  Forest,  National,  area 717 

Nettle,  slender,  use  in  testing  seed  com 126-127 

Nevada,  Forests,  National,  area 717 

New  England — 

Baldwin  belt,  apple  erowing,  importance 371 

barberry-eradication  laws 98 

New  Hampshire,  Forest,  National,  area 717 

New  Mexico,  Forests,  National,  area 717-718 

New  York,  apple  growing,  commercial,  importance  and  varieties..  369-371,376,378 

New  Zealand  flax,  imports,  statistics 629 

News — 

Letter,  Weekly,  enlargement  and  increase  in  circulation 51 

live-stock  marketing  and  movements,  desirability 70 

market-service — 

branch  offices,  etc. ,  fruits  and  vegetables 280, 281, 286-288 

food  production  and  conservation 31-36, 71 

Service,  mimeographed,  work  of  Department 51 

NewtonJ  Roy  L.,  and  James  M.  Workman,  article  on  "Cotton  waiehousing — 
benefi ts  of  an  adequate  system  " 399-432 
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Nitrogen  carriers,  compo3ition,  and  quantities  per  ton,  various  percentages 186, 

188, 189-190 

North  Carolina — 

clearing  lands  after  drainage 141-142 

Forest,  National,  area 718 

mountain  r^ons,  apples,  growing  and  uses 370, 376, 378 

rural  credit  law  ana  unions,  progress 62 

North  Dakota — 

rodents  extermination 28-29 

wheat  yield,  and  damages  by  black-stem  rust...-. 76 

Nurse  crop,  rye,  value 178 

Nursery  stock — 

exports,  statistics 640, 643 

importations,  restrictions,  importance 42 

imports,  statistics 632, 643 

Nute— 

exports,  statistics 640, 643 

hickory,  bushel  weights 724 

imports,  statistics 632, 643, 663 

See  also  Almonds;  Brazil  nuts;  Coconuts;  Filberts;   Oil  nuts;  Peanuts; 
Walnuts. 

Oak  lumber,  value  and  uses 321 

Oatmeal,  exports,  statistics 639 

Oats- 
acreage — 

production  and  farm  value,  1879  and  1889-1909 476 

production  and  farm  value,  by  States,  1917  and  1918. 476-477 

yield,  values,  exports,  etc.,  1849-1918 475 

bushel  weights 346, 724 

condition  of  crop,  first  of  months,  1898-1918 479 

consum]>tion,  by  countries ,  1902-1911 684 

crop  variation  yearly,  graphic  showing 692 

damage  by  black  stem  rust 75, 76, 96 

exports — 

and  imports,  1911-1913,1916-1917 482 

statistics 639 

imports,  statistics 631 

marketings  monthly  by  farmers,  1913-1918 683 

price  on  farm  first  of  month,  1909-1918 479 

prices  on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 480-481 

production  and  distribution.  United  States,  1897-1918 477 

standards,  tabulated 346 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  values,  prices,  exports,  etc 473-482 

trade,  international,  1911-1913, 1916-17 482 

weieht  per  bushel,  different  grades 346, 724 

world's  area  and  production,  1916-1918 473-474 

yield,  price  December  1,  and  value  by  States 478 

Ohio,  thrashing  ring,  success  examples 266-2S7 

Oil- 
cake— 

exports  and  imports 582 

exports,  statistics 640, 643, 645 

impNorts,  statistics 633, 643 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 582 

Chinese  nuts,  imports,  statistics 633 

cottonseed,  trade,  international,  1909-1917 537 

nut,  imports,  statistics 633 

Oils- 
vegetable — 

exports,  statistics 640, 643, 646, 658 

imports,  statistics 633, 643, 663 

volatile 

exports,  statistics ! . .      640 

imports,  statistics 633 

Oklahoma^  Forests,  National,  area 718 

Olive  oil,  imports,  statistics 633, 648, 651 

Olives,  imports,  statistics 631 
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buahelwei^tB 724,726 

farmpricee,  1910-1918 710 

imports,  statistics 634,648 

se^  and  sets,  growing  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion  203,206,207 

Open  seasons  for  wild  birds,  State  laws,  general  conditions 304-305, 311, 312 

Opium  imports,  statistics 633,643,648,663 

Oranges — 

exports,  statistics 639, 656 

imports,  statistics 631, 649 

prices  on  farm,  1908-1918 551 

statistics,  production  and  prices 551 

Orchards- 
commercial,  distinction  from  home  orchards 368-369 

farm,  distinction  from  commercial  orchards,  uses,  waste,  etc 368-369 

Oregon — 

apple-growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 375, 378 

Forests,  National,  area 718 

Ozark  region,  apple  growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 373, 378 

Pacific  States,  apple  growing,  localities,  varieties,  and  production 370, 

374-375, 377, 378 
Packing — 

houses,  regulation  and  supervision 68-70 

industry,  relation  to  com  growing,  tonnage,  etc 133-134 

Packing-house — 
products — 

exports,  statistics 636, 643, 644-645 

imports,  statistics 628,629,642,661 

tonnage,  1914, 1915, 1916 133 

Palm  oil,  imports,  statistiCB 633 

Paper,  cattle  loans,  buyers,  factors  influencing 107 

Parsley  seed  growing,  locGJitiee,  acreage,  yield,  production  and  consump- 
tion   202, 206, 207 

Parsnip — 

biishel  weight 726 

seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption 203, 

206,207 

Pasturage,  value  of  land  periodically  wet,  note 137 

Pasture  crop,  rye,  value 179 

Pastures — 

acreage  and  carrving  capacity 722 

extent  in  Unitea  States,  note 439 

Peach,  crop  centralization 690 

Peaches — 

bushel  weights 725 

prices  on  farm,  1910-1918 550 

statistics,  production  and  prices 549-550 

Peanut  oil,  imports,  statistics 633 

Peanuts — 

bushel  weights 725 

exports,  statistics 640 

imports,  statistics 632 

prices  on  farm,  1910-1918 ". 562 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  and  prices 562 


bushel  weights 725 

prices  on  farm,  1910-1918 551 

statistics,  production  and  prices 550-551 


bushel  weights 725,726 

imports,  BtatiflticB 634 

seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production  and  consumption.  204. 206, 207 

statistics^  acreage  and  production,  1915-1917 560 

world  crop,  L91o-]917 560 
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apple  growing,  localitieB,  varieties,  and  production 370, 372, 378 

Grove  City,  dairying,  benefits  to  community 153-168 

Pepper — 

miports,  statistics 634 

seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption.  200, 206, 207 

Percheron  horses,  breeding  animals,  demand  in  France  and  England 300, 301 

Permits^  hunting,  for  control  of  injurious  birds 314-315 

Philippine  Islands,  fibers,  growing  for  binder  twine 363-364 

Phormium  fiber,  use  in  making  bmder  twine 359 

Phosphoric  acid  carriers,  composition,  and  quantities  per  ton,  various  per- 
centages   186,188,189-190 

Pickles — 

exports,  statistics 641 

imports,  statistics 634 

Piedmont  apple-growing  region,  varieties,  and  production 370, 372, 37s 

Plans,  houses  for  workers  on  farms 352-356 

Plants,  season  indicators,  use  by  Indians  in  corn  gro\\ing 129, 132 

Pleuropneumonia,  prevention  in  United  States 240-241 

Plow  lands,  value  by  States,  1916-1919 699 

Plowing — 

depth,  fall  and  spring,  by  States 700 

Illmois  and  Indiana,  classification  by  depths 700 

Plum,  ground,  us3  by  Indians  in  soaking  com  S3ed 126 

Plums,  imports,  stjttistics 648 

Pop  com,  prices  on  farm,  1912-1918 678 

Pope,  G.  W.,  article  on  '*  Some  results  of  Federal  quarantine  against  foreign  live- 
stock diseases" 239-246 

Population — 

agricultural,  by  countries 713-714 

increase,  and  consequent  demands  on  farmers...' 64 

Pork- 
exports,  statistics 636, 645, 655 

production — 

increase 291, 301-302 

increase,  result  of  cholera  control  work 192 

increase  since  1914 13, 16, 25 

trade  conditions,  December,  1918 382 

Porto  Rico — 

Forest,  National,  area -     718 

henequen  and  siiBal  fibers,  jB;rowing  and  cleaning 365 

shipments  to  and  from  United  States,  1916-1918,  statistics 653 

Potash    carriers,    composition,    and    quantities   par   ton,    various   percent- 
ages   186,188,189-190 

Potatoes — 
acreage — 

and  production,  1910-1918 14, 15 

production  and  farm  value  by  States,  1918 510 

production  and  farm  value,  revised,  1889-1909 510 

production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  1849-1918 1 509 

condition  first  of  months,  1897-1918 511 

crop  variation  yearly,  graphic  showing 691 

exports — 

and  imports,  by  countries,  1911-1917 516 

statistics 641 

harvest  each  month  by  States 685 

imports,  statistics 634, 648 

Irish;  bushel  weights 725, 726 

price  on  farm,  first  of  months,  1909-1918 513 

prices  in  principal  markets,  1913-1918 514-515 

sales  each  month  bjr  States 686 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  value,  prices,  exports,  etc 507-516 

stocks,  January  1,  by  SUtes,  1915-16 512-513 

sweet — 

bushel  weights 725, 726 

See  also  Sweet  potatoes. 

trade,  international,  1911-1917 516 

world's  area,  production,  and  yield,  1915-1917 507-508 

yield,  price  December  1,  and  value  by  States 511-612 
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associatious,  community,  organization  method 111-112 

breedj  selection  for  community  work 109-110,  111 

breeding  aasociations,  community,  article  by  J.  W.  Kinghome 109-114 

exhibits,  community 114 

exports,  statistics 636 

freight  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

improvement,  advantage  of  concentration  on  one  breed 109-110 

marketing,  community  work,  advantages 113 

production  increase  since  1914 13, 16, 25 

products,  market  news  service 33 

Power-^ 

electric,  and  light,  from  small  streams,  article  by  A.  M.  Daniels 221-238 

thrashing  outfit,  selection,  guide,  note 253 

water — 

from  small  streams,  utilization  on  ^Lrms 235-238 

latent  sources,  utilization  on  farms 221-222, 238 

Prairie — 

dogs,  extermination  work 28-29 

hay,  prices  on  ^Lrm,  1914-1918 526 

Predatory  animals,  extermination 28-29 

Prevention  of  disease,  importance  in  quarantine  work 246 

Produce — 

inspection,  cost,  and  value  of  certificates 285 

supply  and  demand,  study  of  market,  article  by  G.  B.  Fiske 277-288 

Protection,  Federal,  of  migratory  birds,  article  by  George  A.  Lawyer 303-316 

Prices — 

beef,  daily  reports,  December,  1918 382-383 

cotton,  influence  of  warehousing 400-^03 

ianQy  graphic  showing  of  trend 698 

fcirmers',  for  principal  articles  bought,  1909-1918 694-695 

live  stock  cycle,  graphic  showing 705-707 

monthly,  in  index  niunbers,  19C&-1918 701 

seed,  1917,  1918,  effect  of  the  war 209-211 

timber  in  National  Forests 716 

Prunes — 

exports,  statistics '  639, 645, 656 

imports,  statistics 648 

Publications — 

distribution,  work  of  Department 50-51 

on  cottage  cheese 276 

Puccinia — 

graminis.    See  Stem  rust,  black. 

spp.,  characteristics  and  hotfts 77 

Pulp  wood — 

imports,  statistics 631 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 586 

Pumpkin  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion   201, 206, 207 

Quarantine — 

cotton  from  Mexico  on  account  of  pink  boUworm 28, 40-41 

live-stock  diseases,  some  results,  article  by  G.  W.  Pope 239-246 

Quebracho  wood  and  extract,  imports,  statistics 630 

Quince,  bushel  weight. : 726 

Babbit- 
breeding,  information  furnished  by -Department 152 

breeds,  description 148-150 

clubs,  work  in  production  of  meat  and  fur 152 

Flemish  giant,  origin  and  description 149 

giant,  varieties,  description 148-149 

growing,  profits,  instances 148 

meat,  imports  into  Great  Britain,  1910,  value 146 

New  Zealand  red,  description 105 

skins,  utilization  and  vatue 151 


^ . 
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Rabbits — 

growing —  V^t, 

at  nome,  profits 150-161 

in  America,  utility  breeds,  and  outlook 147-152 

to  supplement  meat  supply,  article  by  Ned  Dearborn 145-152 

substitute  for  chickens,  exp^iment  and  results 148 

use  for  meat  in  European  countries 146 

Radish,  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion  203,206,207 

Railroad  ties,  exports,  statistics 638 

Railways,  freight  tonnage,  United  States 711 

Rainfall,  minimnnn  for  crops  without  irrigation 434 

Raisins — 

exports,  statistics 639 

imports,  statistics 631, 648 

Ranges,  National  Forests,  live-stock  grazing 29-30 

Rapeseed  oil,  imports,  statistics 633 

Recommendations,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 58, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 

Reconstruction,  live  stock  situation,  article  by  G.  M.  Rommel 289-302 

Records,  cow-testing  association,  Grove  City,  Pa 160 

Reporters,  voluntary,  work  for  Crop  Estimates  Bureau,  compensation 44 

Reports — 

nuurket,  Federal,  on  live  stock  and  meats,  article  by  James  Atkinson. . .  379-398 

meat  and  live  stock,  samples 381-387, 389-390, 392-397 

Rice — 

acreage — 

production  and  farm  value,  by  States,  1918 504 

production,  value,  and  condition,  1904-1918 504 

bushel  weights 725 

condition  of  crop,  first  of  month,  1904-1918 504 

consumption,  by  countries,  1902-1911 684 

destruction  by  birds,  prevention- 304-315 

exports,  by  countries,  1909-1913, 1916-17 506 

exports,  statistics 640, 643, 646 

imports,  statistics 633,643,648 

price  on.priUcipal  markets,  1913-1918 505-506 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  values,  prices,  exports,  etc 503-506 

trade,  international,  190^1913,1916-17 ^ 506 

use  in  brewing 709 

varieties,  plantings  in  leading  States,  1916-1918 683 

world's  acreage  and  production,  1915-1917 503-504 

vield,  price  Dec.  1,  and  value,  by  States 505 

Rinderpest,  serious  nature,  and  strict  quarantine  excluding 24^244 

Ring,  thrashing.    See  Thrashing  ring. 

Riparian  rights,  explanation  by  John  B.  Greene 235 

R(Mui  materials,  applications  for 56, 57 

Roads — 

construction — 

importance  from  all  standpoints 67-68 

work  of  Department  and  highways  council 55-57 

Federal  aid — 

act,  results 59 

funds  and  projects  for  1919  and  1920 66-68 

projects  submitted  and  apjnroved 55 

system,  need  in  National  Forests  in  fire  control 5S 

Roasting  ears,  preparation,  Indian  method 131 

Rodents,  extermination,  State  campaigns,  coopei;ative 28-29 

Rommel,  George  M.,  article  on  ''live  stock  and  reconstructbn" 289-302 

Rosen  rye,  origin  and  value 176 

Rosin— 

exports — 

and  imports 582-583 

statistics 637,650,659 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 582-583 

Rubber- 
imports,  various  forms,  statistics 630, 643, 650-661 

statistics,  exports  and  imports. 584 

RuNDLES,  J.  C,  article  on  *  'The  thrashing  ring  in  the  com  belt" .- 247-268 
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credita,  organization  and  development 60-62 

health  and  sanitation,  improvement  and  promotion 72-73 

population,  statistics 713 

Rust,  black  stem,  and  the  barberry,  article  by  E.  C.  Stakman 75-100 

Rusts,  grain,  characteristics  and  hosts 77 

Rutabfijgas,  bushel  weight 726 

Rye— 

acreage — 

production  and  farm  value  by  States,  1918 493 

production  and  farm  value,  revised,  1879  and  1889-1909 492 

production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  1849-1918 491-492 

sown  and  harvested.  United  States,  190^1918 493 

bushel  weights 725 

comparisdn  with  wheat  for  bread,  straw  and  soil  improvement 171-174 

condition  on  firet  of  month,  1892-1918 494 

consumption  by  countries,  1902-1911 684 

exports^ 

and  imports,  1911-1913,  191^1917,  by  countries 496 

statistics 639 

grain,  feed  use,  storing  and  marketing 180-181 

place  in  American  agriculture,  article  by  Clyde  E.  Leighty 169-184 

price — 

on-farm,  1st  of  month,  1909-1918 495 

on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 495 

production,  increase  since  1849,  annual  since  1909 169-171 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  values,  prices,  exports,  etc 490-496 

trade,  international,  1911-1913, 1916-1917,  by  countries 496 

use  in  distilling 181 

varieties,  winter  and  spring,  adaptation  and  value 175-176 

world  production,  and  leading  countries 171 

world's  area  and  production,  1916-1918 490-491 

yield,  prices  Dec.  1,  and  values  by  States 494 

Sago,  imports,  statistics 633, 643 

Sale,  J.  W.,  and  W.  W.  Skinner,  article  on  ** Composition  and  food  value  of 
bottled  soft  drinks  " 11&-122 

Sales- 
game  birds,  prohibition 313 

produce,  at  shipping  points 284 

Salsify,  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion   200,  206,  207 

Sampling — 

cotton,  practices,  cause  of  loss  to  growers,  suggestions 416-417 

rin  for  inspection,  directions. .  .^ 338, 344 
,  relation  to  arable  land  conditions 434 

Sanitation,  rural,  improvement 72-73 

Sausage — 
casings — 

imports,  statistics 629 

statistics 636 

exports,  statistics 636 

Scabies,  sheep  and  cattle,  control  work 28 

Secretary.    See  Agriculture. 
Seed- 
beans,  weevil  detection  by  signs 327, 331-333 

com — 

selection  and  storing,  Indian  practices 129-130, 132 

soaking  before  planting,  Indian  customs 126 

testing,  etc 675-676 

testing  methods,  primitive 126-127 

distribution,  cooperative  work 34 

grain,  advances  to  growers  in  drought  areas 46-49 

industry  of  United  States,  effects  of  the  war,  article  by  W.  A.  Wheeler  and 

G.  C.  Edler 195-214 

reporting  service  of  Bureau  of  Markets 212-214 

statistics  for  clover  and  timothy,  acreage,  production,  value  and  prices. .  527-529 
timothy,  farm  price,  1910-1918 527 

98911*^— YBK  1918 52 
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exports,  statiBtics 641, 643 

field  and  vegetable,  stocks  on  hand  during  the  war 208 

home  growing,  increase,  effects  of  the  war 195 

imports — 

and  exports,  1914-1918,  effects  of  the  war 195-197 

statistics 633,643,664 

market  news  service 34 

prices,  1917,  1918,  effect  of  the  war 209-211 

v^etable — 

exports,  1914-1918 196,198 

growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption 199-208 

Seedsmen,  problems,  changes  in  conditionfl  of  trade 211-212 

Serum,  antihog-cholera,  use  at  stockyards 27 

Sewage,  creamery,  disposal,  cooperative  research '. 154 

Sheep — 

breeds,  per  cent  of  flocks,  by  States 617 

grazing,.  National  Forests 29 

imports — 

exports,  and  prices  1893-1918 614 

statistics 627 

losses  in  European  countries 293, 295, 296, 297, 302 

number  and  value  on  farms,  1867-1919 613 

numbers — 

in  world  countries 687-^91 

on  farms,  1910-1918 13,15 

slaughtered  for  food 30-Sl 

on  ranges,  information  due  to  market  reports  of  Markets  Bureau 388 

prices 615, 616 

prices,  cycle,  graphic  showing 706 

receipts  at  stockyards,  December,  1917  and  1918,  reports 394-397 

scab,  control 28 

shipments,  reports,  December  19,  1918 384-387 

statistics,  number  and  value,  imports,  exports,  and  prices 613-617 

Shellac,  imports,  statistics 630, 650-651 

Shenandoah-Cumberland,  apple  growing  region,  notes 370, 372, 377, 378 

Shipbuilding,  demand  for  black  locust,  ash,  and  oak 320, 321 

Shipments,  live  stock,  daily  reports 384-390 

Shippers,  market  study,  st^idying  influence 278-279 

Shipping  Board,  soda  nitrate,  purchase  and  transportation 54-55 

Sifi^n  language  of  Nature,  well  Known  among  farmers 327 

Silage  crop,  rye,  value 179 

Silk- 
imports,  statistics 627, 642, 647, 661 

statistics,  world  production,  1913-1917  and  1900-1917 585 

Silo  construction  beginning  in  Europe  and  America 134 

Silos- 
number  and  capacity,  1917,  and  relation  to  com  crop 134 

number  and  capacity  in  United  States 677 

Sirup — 

exports,  statistics 641, 643 

maple,  statistics,  production,  and  prices,  1909,  1917,  1918 576 

sorghum,  production,  prices,  and  values,  1917,  1918 577 

See  atoo  Molasses. 
Sisal— 

and  henequen  as  binder-twine  fibers,  article  by  H.  T.  Edwards 357-366 

binder- twine  fiber,  and  henequen,  article  by  H.  T.  Edwards 357-366 

crop,  value  per  acre 362 

fiber  percentage  of  world's  binder  twine 359 

growing  in  United  States  territory 363-366 

imports,  statistics 629, 648, 663 

industry,  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Florida 363-366 

Skim  milk — 

feeding  to  hogs  or  humans,  comparative  profits .^    275 

food  value  and  utilization 269-271, 

waste  in  factories,  etc ""^ 

Skinnek,  W.  W.  and  J.  W.  Sale,  article  on  " Compositi'^n 
bottled  soft  drinks '* 
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SkinB—  P«»««- 

exports,  statifitics 691, 636 

imports,  statistics 592, 628, 649, 661 

rabl)it.  utilization  and  value 151 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 591-692 

See  also  Hides. 

Smut,  corn,  food  use  by  Indians •  131 

Soda  nitrate,  purchase  and  distribution  to  farmers 24, 64-65 

Solt  drinks.    See  Drinks. 

Soil- 
improvement — 

rye  and  wheat  comparison 173 

rye,  value 177-178 

management  for  prevention  of  black  stem  rust 86 

requirements  of  nenequen  and  sisal 362 

types,  swamp  lands,  and  drainage  problems 138-139 

Soiliii?  crop,  rye,  value 178-179 

Sorghum  for  sirup,  statistics,  acreage,  production,  prices,  etc 577 

Sorghums,  grain — 

prices  on  farm,  1916-1918 662 

statistics,  acreage,  production,  value,  and  prices 561-562 

South  Dakota — 

Forests,  National,  area 718 

wheat,  stem  rust,  spread  from  the  barberry 96, 96-97 

Southern  States — 

cholera  control  work,  important  results 192 

drainage  work,  notable  instances 140 

Soy  bean  oil,  imports,  statistics , 633, 663 

Soy  beans,  prices  on  mrms,  1913-1918 558 

Spices — 

exports,  statistics 641, 643 

imports,  statistics 634-6'l3 

Spinacn  — 

bushel  weight 726 

seed  CTOwing  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption.  202, 206, 207 

Spores,  black  stem  rust,  spread  metKod,  and  overwintering 80-84 

Squash,  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption . .     201, 

206,  207 

Squirrels,  ^und,  extermination 28-29 

Stakman,  E.  C,  article  on  "The  black  stem  rust  and  the  barberry" 75-100 

Standards — 
grain — 

tabulated;  Com,  wheat,  and  oats 344-346 

work  under  grain  standards  act 36-37, 59 

shelled  com.  tabulated 344 

wheat,  tabulated 345 

Starch  — 

exports,  statistics 641, 643 

imports,  statistics 63^i,  643 

State  ollicers.  agricultural,  lists 443-447 

States,  laws  lor  bird  prot<>ction,  conditions  1870-1918,  etc 303-305, 309-310 

Statistics — 

croj>8  other  than  grain 507-586 

live  stock,  1918 587-626 

Staves,  exports,  statistics 638, 650 

Stem  rust — 
black — 

and  the  barberry,  article  by  E.  C.  Stakman 75-100 

fundus  causing 78-80 

grains  and  graesps  attacked  by 78 

occurrence^  distribution,  characters,  and  hosts 75-78 

overwintering  discussion 82-84 

reduction  by  eradication  of  common  barberry 88-100 

spread  from  the  barberry,  typical  cases 94-98 

%'arious  races 78 

Stockyards — 

Cnicago,  market  news  distribution 33 

hogs,  treatment  with  anti-hog  cholera  serum 27 

live-stock  reports,  monthly 393-397 

regulation  and  supervision 68-70 
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Storage —  Pip*. 

beans,  infestatiozi  by  weevils,  signs 333-333 

cotton — 

benefits  of  adequate  system 39^-432 

cooperation  of  growers,  need  and  suggestions 404-406 

meat  supply,  reports,  monthly 391-303 

Straw,  lye,  uses,  packing  and  marketing 181-182 

Stream  now,  measurement  methods,  cross-section  and  weir 227-235 

Streams,  small,  electric  light  and  power,  article  bv  A.  M.  Daniels 221-238 

Strong,  H.  M.,  and  O.  E.  Baker,  article  on    *Arable  land  in  the  United 

States" 433-^1 

Substitutes,  flour,  rye,  value * 183 

Sugar — 

beet,  statistics 564-666, 57X  672-573 

cane,  statistics 564, 567, 571, 574 

exports — 

and  imports,  statistics,  1909-1917 570 

statistics 641, 643, 646 

factories,  France,  destruction  by  Germans 292 

freight  tonn^  by  rail,  1916-1917 711 

imports,  statistics..., 634, 643, 648,  tvil 

maple,  statistics,  production  and  prices,  1909, 1917,  1918 576 

prices.  New  York  market,  1913-1918 568--'>69 

statistics,  production  exports  and  imports,  etc 664-o76 

worid  production,  1915-1917  and  1895-1918 571-674 

Sugars,  soft  drinks,  food  value,  etc 118-119, 122 

Supervisors,  grain.  Federal,  duties  in  ^radine  grain 338, 339, 340, 342 

Surra,  eradication  by  destruction  of  diseased  animals 243 

Survey,  sanitary,  rural  sections,  importance 73 

Swamp — 

land,  area  in  United  States 137-138 

lands,  reclamation  for  cultivation,  remarks 436 

Swans,  protection  imder  Federal  regulations 312 

Sweet  potatoes — 
acreage — 

and  production,  1910-1918 14, 15 

production  and  farm  value  by  States,  1918 617 

production  and  value,  184^1918 517 

condition  on  first  of  months,  1898-1918 518 

price — 

on  farm  first  of  months.  1910-1918 618 

on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 519 

yield,  price  Dec.  1  and  value,  by  States 61iJ 

Sweetening  in  soft  drinks,  food  vtJue 118-119, 122 

Swine.     See  Hogs. 

Tanning — 

chestnut  wood,  demand  and  use 330 

materials — 

exports,  statistics 638,  M3 

imports,  statistics 630, 6<S 

Tea- 
exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 5T7-579 

imports,  statistics 634,  643, 648,  661,  liM 

pnros.  New  York  market,  1913-1918 ^r^ 

statistics,  exports  and  imports  and  prices 577 -^Tj* 

Tenancy,  farm,  relation  to  ownership 156-^*'. 

Tennessee,  poultry  associations  progress Ill,  II- 

Tester,  nettle,  for  seed  corn,  description •. l:!fi-12T 

Testing- 
cattle,  methods  and  rule?  for  accredited  herds 216-217 

dairy  herds  for  tuberculosis,  value Ifi2- 1*>1 

seed  com,  primitive  methods \^i\-  1±T 

Texas — 

border,  nuarantine  service  regulations 40 — 11 

panhandle,  rainfall  average 4'<4 

pink  boUworm,  eradication  and  quarantine  work 35<— 4 1 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  rainfall  average ' 4 J4 
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Thrashing —  Pa««. 

custom,  old  method,  faults 247-248 

outfits — 

purchase  by  rings,  plan  and  capital  involved 255-256 

ring  ownership  and  management 2^3-260 

ring — 

in  the  com  belt,  article  by  J.  C.  Rundles 247-268 

regulations  typical - 260-262 

size,  relation  to  acreage,  separator,  etc 250-253 

Tick,  cattle,  eradication,  progress  and  recommendation 26,  72 

Ticks,  carriers  of  horse  diseases,  need  of  quarantine  precautions 245 

Timber- 
by-products,  value  in  clearing  opera^ons 144 

exports,  statistics 638, 643,  650, 660 

growing  for  home  use  on  form  woodlands 325 

lands,  clearing  after  drainage,  time  and  cost 141 

needs  of  United  States,  and  lands  for  production 439 

sales  on  National  Forests,  quantity,  price,  etc 716 

Timothy- 
hay,  price  on  farms,  1914-1918 526 

bashel  wei^ts 725 

prices  on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 528-529 

Tobacco — 
acreage — 

and  production,  1910-1918 14,15,537-538 

production  and  values  by  types  and  districts,  1917  and  1918 541 

production  and  value  by  States,  1918 537 

production,  value,  condition,  etc.,  1849-1918 539 

districts  in  each  State 687 

exports — 

and  imports  by  countries,  1909-1917 544 

statistics 641,643,^45,658 

freight  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

imports,  statistics 634, 643, 664 

prices  on  principal  noarkets,  1913-1918 542-543 

statistics,  acreage,  vield,  values,  prices,  exports,  etc 537-544 

trade,  international,  by  countries,  1909-1917 544 

yield,  prices  Dec.  1  and  values  by  States,  1909-1918 540 

Tomato  seed  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production  and  consumption  —    200, 

206,207 

Tomatoes,  bushel  weights 725, 726 

Tannage,  packing  house,  1914,  1915, 1916 133 

Tools- 
corn  planting,  primitive 127, 128 

hickory  demand  and  uses 321 

Towns,  uses  of  com 674 

Trade- 
foreign,  meat  animals  and  products 707 

News,  Live  Stock  and  Meat,  weekly  bulletin 397-398 

Trading,  primitive  methods,  and  value  of  com  as  exchange 124 

Traffic  in  game  birds,  restrictions 310, 311, 313 

Transportation — 

hauls  by  wagon  and  motor,  farm  to  station 712 

railway  freight  tonnage,  1 9 1 5-191 7 71 1 

wagon  and  motor  truck  hauls 712 

Treaty,  migratory -bird,  adoption  and  terms 307-308 

Trees,  removal  from  slopes,  care  in  cutting  to  prevent  erosion 323 

Truck  crops,  statistics,  acreage  and  production 563 

Tuberculin  testing — 

cattle,  for  accredited  herds,  rules 216-217 

cattle  herds 28 

TuberculosLs — 
eradication — 

future  extension 219-220 

the  accredited  herd  plan,  article  by  J.  A.  Kiernan 215  220 

free  dairy  herds,  certificate,  value  to  dairyman 1 62-1 63 

in^^pectors,  address  list 21H- *'*^ 

live  stock,  eradication  work 27-*^ 

not  to  be  diagnosed  without  tuberculin  test 
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Turkeys,  farm  prices,  1914-1919 710 

Turnip  seed,  gromng,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption. .     203, 
Turnips—  206, 207 

bushel  weights 725,726 

farm  prices,  1912-1918 709 

Turpentine — 
exports — 

and  imports 583 

statistics 637,650,659 

imports,  statistics 630 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 583 

Twine — 
binder — 

importance  in  grain  industry,  consumption,  etc 358-360 

supply,  relaticm  to  grain  industry  of  world 358-360 

use  of  abaca 359 

United  Kingdom,  live-stock  conditions,  1909-1918,  losses,  etc 293-295 

Urtica  gracilis^  use  in  making  tester  for  seed  com 126-127 

Utah,  Forests,  National,  area 718 

Vanilla  beans,  imports,  statistics 634, 643 

Veal,  trade  conditions,  December,  1918 381 

Vegetable  seeds — 

exports,  1914-1918 196,198 

growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consumption 199-208 

prices,  1917,1918,  effect  of  the  war 209-211 

Vegetables — 

exports,  statistics 641, 643 

imports,  statistics 634,  643 

market  news  service,  branch  offices,  etc 32, 280, 281, 286-288 

production,  increase  since  1910 15 

weights  of  bushel 726 

See  also  Beans;  Beets;  Carrots;  Celery;  Lettuce;  Onions;  Peas;  Radish; 
Tomato;  Turnips. 

Vehicles,  building,  demand  for  hickoryand  oak  woods 321 

Velocity,  stream,  measurement,  directions 227-229 

Veterinarians,  Federal,  hog-cholera  control  work 191-192 

Vinegar — 

exports,  statistics * 641 

imports,  statistics : 635 

Virginia — 

apple-growing  regions,  varieties  and  production 370, 372, 378 

Farmville,  poultry  work,  organization  and  results 110 

Forests,  National,  area 718 

Wages,  farm,  by  classes 697, 698 

Wagons,  hauls  farm  to  shipping  point 712 

W^alnut,  black — 

conservation  on  farms,  and  replanting 319, 324 

value  and  usee,  amoimt  cut  for  war  purposes 318, 319 

Walnuts — 

bushel  weights 725 

imports,  statistics "- 632, 649, 663 

War- 
boards,  food,  labor,  shipping^  etc.,  cooperation  with  .  23,24,35,44,49,53,54, 55,57,61 

Department,  cooperation  with 23, 24, 31, 35, 49, 53, 57, 58 

effects  upon  seed  industry  of  the  United  States;  article  by  W.  A.  Wheeler 

andG.  C.  Edler 195-214 

European,  corn  crop,  1917,  use  and  value  as  world  food 135-136 

forest  products,  demands  and  uses 317-326 

Labor  Policies  Board,  cooperation  with  Agricultural  Department 49 

Warehouse — 

Act,  purposes  and  requirements 427-432 

cooperative  cotton,  location,  requirements 406-408 

cotton — 

construction  and  fire  protection 408-416 

construction  for  fire  protection 408-414 

functions 400 


i 
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Page. 
^arehoufflngcottoA,  benefits  of  adequate  system,  article  by  Roy  L.  Newton  and 
James  MTWorkman 399-432 


Washington — 

apple  growing  importance,  localities,  etc 370, 374-375, 378 

Forests,  National,  area 718 

Water — 


irom  small  streams,  utilization  on  farms 235-238 

latent  sources,  utiliKation  on  iarais 221-222, 238 

le^lation  need 58 

prmciples  of  det^mination 225-226 

rights,  landowner,  discussion 235 

Waterfowl- 
open  seasons  under  Federal  regulations 312 

protection  by  States,  1870-1918,  phases  of  legislation 304 

Watermelon  seecl  growing,  localities,  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  consump- 
tion  201,206,207 

Wax,  vegetable,  imports,  statistics 635. 643 

See  also  Beeswax. 
Weather- 
conditions,  effect  on  markets 282-283 

relation  to  stem-fust  development 84 

Weed  grasses,  eradication  for  prevention  of  blac^  stem  rust 88 

Weevil  holes,  detection  on  freshly  harvootod  beans 331-332 

Weevils — 
bean — 

life  cycle,  description  and  illudtratioiiB 329-^1, 334 

plates,  description 834 

beans  infestation  method,  article  by  E,  A,  Back 327-334 

detection  in  seed  beans,  signs 327, 331-333 

origin,  fictional  beliefs 329 

signs,  detection  in  seed  beans,  in  the  field  and  in  storage 327, 331-333 

Weighing  cotton,  equipment,  types  of  scales.  - 417-420 

Weights,  bushel,  commodities  and  States 723-726 

Weir — 

dischai]ge  table 232 

method  of  stream  measurement 230-232 

West  Virginia — 

apple-growing,  localities,  varieties,  ai^  production 370, 372, 378 

Forest,  National,  area 718 

Western- 
irrigated  regions,  apple  growing 370, 374 

States,  barberry  eradication  laws 99 

Wheat- 
acreage — 

and  production,  1910-1918 12, 14 

production,  value,  exports,  etc,  1849-1918 460-461 

production  and  farm  value  by  ^ates 465 

production  and  value,  revised,  1879,  188»-1909 462 

bushel  weights 725 

comparison  with  rye  for  bread,  straw,  and  soil  improvement 171-174 

condition  by  months,  1890-1919 468 

consumption  by  countries,  1902-1911 685 

consumption  per  capita  by  countries 681 

dop  variation  yearly,  graphic  showing 691 

exports,  1909-1913,  1916-1917 472 

experts,  statistics 639,646,657 

flour — 

mixture  with  rye  in  bread  making 171, 183 

prices  on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 471 

gradmg— 

and  inspection 37 

at  country  elevators,  details  and  advantages 336-339, 342-^344 

g;rowing  to  secure  premium  grade,  precautions 335 

imports,  statistics 631,  652 

Kanred,  resistance  to  black  stem  rust 87 

load,  from  field  to  market,  story  of 335-34L 
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Wheat— Continued.  !*«««• 

losses  caused  by  black  stem  rust 75-77,95-97 

marketings  monthly,  1913-1918 680 

moisture  allowance,  per  cent  for  different  grades 337,339,344 

new,  prices  1918 681 

price — 

on  farm,  1909-1918,  by  months 468 

on  principal  markets,  1913-1918 469-470 

revised  under  Government 680 

production  and  distribution,  United  States,  1897-1918 466 

spring — 

acreage,  production  and  farm  value 462-463 

varieties,  yields,  by  States,  1914-1917 682 

'yield  per  acre,  by  States 646 

standards — 

revision 36 

tabulated *. 346 

statistics,  acreage,  yield,  values,  prices,  exports,  etc 458-472 

stocks,  locations,  and  use 679 

trade,  international,  1909-1913, 1916-1917 472 

weights  per  bushel,  different  grades 337,345 

winter— -~ 

abandoned  area,  1909-1918 468 

acreage,  production,  and  farm  value 462-46S 

acreage,  sowing  compared  with  harvest 682 

yield  per  acre,  by  States 464 

world's  area  and  production,  1916-1918 458-460 

yield,  price  Dec.  1,  and  value  per  acre,  by  States 467 

Wheeler,  W.  A.,  and  G.  C.  Edler,  article  on  **Some  effects  of  the  war  upon 

the  seed  industry  of  the  United  States" 195-214 

Whisky,  imports,  statistics 632 

White  Mountain  and  Appalachian  area.  Forests,  National 718 

Wines — 

exports,  statistics 640 

imports,  statistics 632 

Winter,  cycle  of  black  stem  rust,  discussion 82-84 

Wood- 
alcohol,  exports,  statistics 638 

exports,  statistics 637-638, 643 

fuel  use  increased  by  coal  shortage 322-323 

imports,  statistics 630,  643,  665 

marketing,  cooperation  advantages 323-324 

pulp — 

exports,  statistics 638, 643 

imports,  statistics 631,643,650-651,665 

statistics,  exports  and  imports,  1909-1917 586 

Woodlands — 

extent  and  importance  as  arable  lands  in  future 436 

farm,  and  the  war,  article  by  Henry  S.  Graves 317-526 

improvement  needs  and  methods 324-325 

Woodlots,  farm,  usefulness  in  war  emergencies 317-326 

Wool- 
exports — 

and  imports,  1909-1917 622 

statistics 635,643 

imports,  statistics 627,  642, 647, 661 

freight  tonnage  by  rail,  1915-1917 711 

prices 616,619-621 

production,  1909-1918 13, 16 

statistics,  production,  prices,  exports,  and  imports 616, 618-622 

Workers,  farm,  houses  for,  article  by  E.  B.  McCormick 347-356 

See  also  Labor. 
Workman,  James  M.,  and  Roy  L.  Newton,  article  on  "Cotton  warehousing — 

benefits  of  an  adequate  system  '* 399-432 

Wyoming,  Forests,  National,  area 718 

Yucatan,  source  of  henequen  supply,  climate,  etc 359, 360, 361 

o 
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